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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Wai</{/fi(/fojf,  1),  (\,  Api'U  li}^  1903. 
Tit  the  Cfnif/n's/<  off/tr  Ignited  StatvH: 

III  accordance  with  the  act  of  incoriM)ration  of  the  Aineri- 
ciiii  Historical  Association,  approved  Januaiy  4,  issi),  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress  the  annual  reiK>rt  of  that 
Association  for  the  year  11)02. 

I  have  the  honor  to  l)c,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

S.  P.  LANCiLEY, 

Srcreftiry. 
Hon.  William  P.  Fryk, 

President  pro  tempore  United  tStdte^  tSauUe, 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


lie  It  nuwU'd  hy  thf  Smafc  anff  I/otfsr  of  Ri'jm'Hfmt(it!vej<  (tf 
the  fin! ted  States  of  America  hi  CimfjreHH  asHt^nhhd^  That 
Andrew  D.  Whit<%  of  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
George  Bancroft,  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  C'olumbia; 
Justin  Winsor,  of  CainV)ridge,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
William  F.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  Her- 
bert B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryhmd; 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  Stjite  of  New  York: 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created,  in  the 
District  of  C/olumbia,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  l)y  the 
name  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  historical  studies,  the*  collection  and  preservation 
of  historical  manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  history  and  of  history  in  America.  Said 
Association  is  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate*  in 
the  District  of  ('olumbia  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to 
its  lawful  ends  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fiye  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  to  make  by-laws 
not  inconsistent  with  law.  Said  Association  shall  haye  its 
principal  office  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
may  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  such  places  as  the  said  in- 
corporators shall  determine.  Said  Association  shall  report 
annuall}^  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  con- 
cerning its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  historical  study 
in  America.  Said  Secretary  shall  comnuuiicjite  to  Congress 
the  whole  of  such  reports,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  he  shall 
see  tit.  The  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
authorized  to  permit  said  Association  to  deposit  its  collec- 
tions, manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for 
history  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  in  the  National 
Museum,  at  their  discretion,  upon  such  conditions  and  under 
such  rules  as  they  shall  prescribe. 

[Approved,  Jaiuiary  4,  1S89.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Amkuk^an  Historical  Association, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Wa^/ih)gfa?i,  I).  (\,  Apnl  11, 1903. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  1  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  a  general  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, December  26  to  30,  1902.  Several  of  the  papers 
read  and  discussed  at  that  meeting  'are  recommended  for 
publication  in  this  report,  together  with  a  collection  of  letters 
from  and  to  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  collated  by  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission;  also  a  report  l)y  the.  Public 
Archives  Commission,  and  an  essay  on  the  Anti-Masonic 
Part}',  1827-1840,  which  has  been  awarded  the  Justin  Winsor 
prize  of  the  Association. 
Very  resi)ectfully, 

A.  Howard  Clark, 

ScfTrfffrt/, 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lanoley,     p.  >vvi^  ^.     -  o  '{^ 

StrtU'lari/  of  ilu'  Smlth^Hnnia/i  InHtltutlon, 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. 

The  name  of  this  society  shall  he  The  American  Historical 
Association. 

II. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  historical  studies. 

III. 

Any  person  approved  l\y  the  executive  (council  may  become 
a  niein}>er  by  paying  $8,  and  after  the  first  3'ear  may  continue 
a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  $3.  On  payment  of 
$50  any  person  ma}'  become  a  life  member,  exempt  from  fees. 
Persons  not  resident  in  the  United  States  may  be  elected  as 
honorary  or  corresponding  members, and  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  fees. 

IV. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  sec- 
retary, a  (corresponding  secretary,  a  curator,  a  treasurer,  and 
an  executive  council  consisting  of  the  foregoing  officers  and  six 
other  members  elected  l)y  the  Association,  with  the  ex-presi- 
dents of  the  Association.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

V. 

The  executive  council  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  intei*- 
ests  of  the  Association,  including  the  election  of  memliers,  the 
calling  of  meetings,  the  selection  of  papers  to  be  read,  and 
the  determination  of  what  papers  shall  be  published. 

VI. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting", 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  the  previous 
annual  meeting,  or  the  proposed  amendment  having  received 
the  approval  of  the  executive  council. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION/' 


By  Chaklkm  H.  Hakkinb,  Correi5pomlin>?  St^cretary. 


The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  was  held  at  Philadelphia  December  26,  27,  29,  and 
30,  1902.  It  was  in  all  respects  successful  and  satisfactory. 
Many  members  were  in  attendance,  the  programme  was  excel- 
lent, and  there  was  everywhere  indication  of  the  great  activity 
and  vitality  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  work  it  is  doing  for 
the  promotion  of  historical  scholarship  in  America.  The 
meeting  deserves  no  less  strong  an  adjective  than  inspiring. 
It  showed  how  thoroughly  the  historical  work  of  the  country 
is  organized  and  how  much  the  task  of  the  individual  inves- 
tigator and  teacher  is  lightened  and  his  eflSciency  improved 
by  the  generous  criticism  and  thoughtful  suggestion  of  others. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  American  scholars  are  to-da}^ 
writing  history  by  the  cooperative  method;  one  does  not 
seek  to  supplant  the  other,  but  to  supplement  his  labors  and 
to  give  him  encouragement  and  help.  The  acquaintanceship 
and  good  fellowship  which  are  produced  by  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  are  in  consequence  much  more  than  merely 
pleasant  and  agreeable;  they  are  a  distinct  aid  to  the  up- 
building of  sound  historical  scholarship.  Moreover,  one 
could  not  listen  to  the  papers  that  were  read  without  being 
impressed  also  with  the  great  amount  of  thoroughly  scientific 
work  that  is  now  being  carried  forward.  The  materials  of 
foreign  as  well  as  American  archives  and  libraries  are  profit- 
ably and  sanely  used  to  an  extent  until  recently  quite  un- 
known. The  various  commisisions  and  boards  of  the  Asso- 
ciation showed  by  their  reports  that  they  are  earnestly  and 

••This  general  necoiint  <»f  the  Phihidelphiii  meeting?  of  the  AKMH'iation  is  reproduced, 
with  fliight  modificationfi.  from  the  rejwrt  jireiwred  for  the  American  Ilistorii'al  Review 
(April,  1903)  by  the  managing  editor  of  the  Review,  Prtjf.  A.  (!.  McLaughlin. 
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induHtriously  doin^  their  part  in  the  chissification  and  collec- 
tion of  material,  in  the  publication  of  papers,  and  in  the  ful- 
filment of  other  plans  which  will  be  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  future  student  of  American  history.  The  members  of 
these  committees  freely  give  their  time  and  attention  to  these 
duties,  from  which  they  receive  no  personal  benefit. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  carefully  planned 
and  admirably  carried  out.  Although  sessions  were  held  in 
five  different  places,  so  judiciously  were  the  details  managed 
that  there  was  not  the  least  confusion  or  discomfort.  When 
so  many  persons  were  unsparing  in  their  efforts,  it  seems 
almost  invidious  to  express  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  any- 
one in  particular,  but  possibly  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
esjiecially  the  work  of  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster,  the  chairman  of 
the  programme  committee,  and  the  tireless  attentions  of  Dr. 
Herman  V.  Ames,  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. The  friends  of  the  Association  in  Philadelphia  were 
very  generous  in  their  hospittility.  Every  afternoon  and 
evening  except  Sunday  some  form  of  friendly  entertainment 
was  provided.  On  Friday  evening  after  the  joint  session 
a  reception  was  held  at  the  Drexel  Institute  in  honor  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Historical  and  Economic  associations. 
Luncheons  were  served  by  the  Universit}'^  of  Pennsylvania 
after  the  morning  sessions  on  Saturday  and  Monday.  At  the 
Museum  of  S<Mence  and  Art  a  tea  was  given  Saturday  after- 
noon by  the  imiversity  faculties.  An  informal  smoker  was 
held  at  the  University  Club  Saturday  evening.  On  Monday 
evening  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  gave  a  recep- 
tion and  supper,  and  Tuesday  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  presi- 
dent-elect, was  the  host  of  the  Association  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  The  privileges 
of  the  l^niversity  Club  were  granted  to  the  men  members  of 
the  Association,  while  the  ladies  were  shown  like  courtesy  by 
the  New  Century  Club.  The  pleasure  of  the  meeting  was 
much  increased  by"  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  rooms  of 
the  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  by 
the  interest  taken  in  the  Association  by  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  historical  work  has  long  been  known  to  American 
students. 

The  programme,  carefully  armnged  so  as  to  give  to  each 
session  a  particular  centc^r  of  int(»rest,  was  quite  as  good  as 
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usual,  and  perhaps  iio  stronger  word  of  commendation  is  nec- 
essary. All  the  papers  provided  for  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, read,  and  the  readers  as  a  rule  regarded  the  limits  of 
length  set  by  the  committee  on  programme  —a  matter  of 
no  slight  importance.  Following  the  practice  of  the  last  two 
years,  two  sessions  were  held  jointly  with  the  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, at  one  of  which  the  annual  addresses  of  the  presidents 
were  read.  The  church  hi^^tory  section  did  not  present  a 
separate  programme.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  separation,  and  that  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  of  secular  history,  is  not 
materially  advanced  by  segregation.  If  topics  in  church  his- 
tory are  treated  thoroughly  and  scientifically,  there  is  no 
ground  for  their  exclusion  from  the  general  programme.  It 
might  lie  well  to  say,  however,  that  the  existence  of  a  separate 
church  history  section  did  not  come  about  by  a  cleavage  of 
the  Association,  but  was  due  to  the  affiliation  some  seven  years 
ago  of  a  separate  societ}^  with  the  Association. 

One  session  of  this  meeting  was  given  up  to  the  considera- 
tion of  topics  in  diplomacy  and  diplomatic  history,  and  those 
especiall}'^  interested  have  taken  into  consideration  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinct  section  in  which  matters  of  diplomatic  his- 
tory and  current  problems  of  international  law  may  be  dis- 
cussed. There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  good  ground  for  taking  such  a  step,  but  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  distinctly  worth  while  for  memliers  who  are 
paying  attention  to  such  subjects  to  come  together  and  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  prepamtion  of  papers;  and,  however  this 
may  be,  there  is  such  obvious  community  of  interest  that 
to  organize  in  connection  with  the  Historical  Association  cer- 
tainly seems  better  than  to  establish  a  separate  society. 

The  first  evening,  Friday,  a  joint  session  was  held  with  the 
American  Economic  Association  at  Drexel  Institute.  Mr. 
Joseph  Wharton  presided  and  welcomed  the  associations. 
(]apt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  president  of  the  Historical  Association, 
discussed  the  subject  of  Subordination  in  Historical  Treat- 
ment. He  passed  rapidly  over  certain  fundamental  but  well- 
recognized  attainments  of  every  successful  historical  writer, 
such  as  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  innumerable  facts,  arid  mastery  of  the 
sources  of  evidence.     He  referred  only  in  a  few  words  to  the 
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need  of  sound  judgment  and  eritical  faculty  in  the  discovery 
of  isolated  truth  and  in  the  estimation  of  particular  facts, 
but  dwelt  at  length  on  the  necessity  of  organization  of  mate- 
rial, on  the  need  of  interpretation  that  brings  out  the  essence 
of  a  8u])ject.  Knowledge  ax^quired  by  faithful,  rigid,  acute 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  by  the  sifting  of  evidence,  is 
the  material  with  which  the  historian  has  to  deal,  out  of  which 
he  has  to  build  up  an  artistic  creation  which  is  much  more 
than  a  bundle  of  ascertained  facts,  however  undeniable  each 
individual  ai*sertion  may  be.  To  present  numerous  related 
truths  so  as  to  convey  an  impression  which  will  be  the  truth  is 
the  difficult  task  of  the  writer  of  real  history,  the  chief  prob- 
lem of  the  man  who  would  be  more  than  a  mere  annalist  or 
the  compiler  of  arid  details.  Ill-arranged  particulars  not  only 
confuse  and  we^iry  the  reader,  but  often  leave  erroneous 
impressions  that  are  not  far  removed  from  falsehoods.  ''For 
the  casual  reader  emphasis  is  essential  to  due  comprehension; 
and  in  artistic  work  emphasis  consists  less  in  exaggeration  of 
color  than  in  the  disposition  of  details  in  regard  to  foreground 
and  background  and  the  grouping  of  accessories  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  a  centml  idea."  The  function,  therefore,  of  the 
historian  is  not  merelv  to  accumulate  facts  at  once  a(»curatelv 
and  in  entirety,  but  to  present  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wayfaring  man  may  not  err  in  his  understanding  of  them. 
Facts  must  be  so  present^nl  as  to  show  essential  unity;  but 
unity  is  not  the  exclusion  of  all  save  one;  it  is  ''a  multiplicity 
in  which  all  the  man}'^  that  enter  into  it  are  subordinated  to 
one  dominant  thought  or  purpose  of  the  designer,  whose  skill 
it  is  to  make  each  and  all  enhance  the  dignity  and  hannony  of 
the  central  idea." 

Prof.  Vj,  R.  a.  Seligman,  the  president  of  the  Economic 
Association,  spoke  on  Economics  and  Social  Progress.  He 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
America,  whose  history  wa*s  the  histor}'  of  national  infancy, 
and  that  in  addition  to  other  forces  economic  impulses  are 
everywhere  discernible.  By  fully  recognizing  the  influence 
of  economic  striving  and  conditions  in  the  past  one  is  l)etter 
enabled  to  appreciat4>  the  meaning  of  the  present  and  to  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  future.  Such  study  helps  to  banish 
the  idea  that  America's  pn^sent  prosperity  must  be  followed 
by  decadence.     There  are  six  i)oints  which  ditferentiate  us 
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from  the  civilizution  of  the  past:  tii-st,  the  pmctical  ex- 
haustion of  free  hmd,  without  whieh  slavery  is  not  likely  to 
exist;  second,  the  predominance  of  industrial  capital,  which 
means  not  industrial  aristocracy,  hut  democracy;  third,  the 
modern  application  of  scientific  methods  to  industry,  making 
for  international  friendship  and  cooperation;  fourth,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  competitive  r^ime  which  is  to  be  raised  to 
IX  higher  plane  and  not  destroyed;  fifth,  the  emergence  of  a 
true  public  opinion;  sixth,  the  existence  of  the  democratic 
ideal. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  held  in  Houston  Hall,  at 
the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania.  Provost  Harrison,  of  the 
university,  welcomed  the  Association  and  spoke  of  the  history 
of  the  universit}'  and  its  relation  to  the  past  of  the  city.  All 
the  papers  read  during  the  morning  were  on  subjects  in 
American  historj-.  The  title  of  Dr.  James  Schouler's  paper 
was  The  American  of  1775.  It  dealt  chieflv  with  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  Revolutionary  daj's,  and  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  slavery  and  white  servitude  of  the 
time.  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  in  a  paper  entitled  The  Antece- 
dents of  the  Declamtion  of  Indopendenc^e,  sought  to  show 
where  the  main  philosophical  assertions  of  the  Declaration 
had  previously  appeared  in  earlier  writings.  He  did  not  seek 
to  trace  out  in  detail  the  modern*  compact  philosophy  with 
which  Jefferson  was  imbued  or  to  mark  out  the  connection 
between  the  theories  of  Jefferson  and  those  of  the  Entrlish 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  confined  his 
attention  to  ancietit  writers,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  Prota- 
goras the  Sophist  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  had  put  forth  the 
compact  theory  of  the  state,  that  Socrates  had  spoken  /)f  nat- 
ural law,  that  Aristotle  and  Plato  referred  to  fundamental 
laws  to  which  formal  laws  should  conform  in  spirit,  and  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  all  the  impor- 
tant principles  of  the  Declai'ation  had  been  enunciated.  The 
notion  that  there  is  a  compact  to  obey  kings  appears  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  where  may  also  be  found  the 
thought  that  consent  is  the  basis  of  government  and  that 
obedience  to  bad  laws  can  l)e  refused.  The  influence  of 
Augustine  through  the  Middle  Ages  serves  to  connect  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  world  with  the  philosophers  whose  think- 
ing was  more  directly  felt  by  the  Revolutionary  fathers. 
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Prof.  J.  Fmnklin  Jameson^  of  tlio  lTnivcr«ity  of  Chicago, 
read  a  valuablo  papor  on  I^ettcrH  from  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787,  whicli  will  prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  seeking  to 
understand  the  work  of  the  convention.  These  letters  supple- 
ment the  oiiicial  journal  and  the  lU'counts  of  the  debates  given 
by  Madison  and  others.  The  writers  oc<*asionally  naively 
disregarded  their  obligations  of  seereey  and  disclosed  to  their 
correspondents  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  discussions 
that  were  in  progress.  By  the  study  of  these  papers  some 
additional  light  is  gained  on  such  important  matti'rs  as  the 
great  controversy  between  the  large  and  the  small  State 
parties.  Together  with  certain  other  studies  of  Professor 
Jameson  in  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  C'Onvention,  this 
paper  appears  in  the  present  volume. 

Prof.  William  MacDonald,  of  Brown  University,  read  a 
paper  on  A  Neglected  Point  of  View  in  American  Colonial 
History.  lie  declared  that  in  spite  of  the  great  activity  in 
publication  and  investigation  there  obtains  still  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  dwell  on  matters  of  merely  antiquarian  interest,  and 
that  tis  a  consequence  the  main  lines  of  colonial  progi*ess  and 
development  are  not  properly  tmced  and  followed;  that  colo- 
nies are  tivated  sepanitely,  as  if  they  were  quite  unlike  in 
chanicter  and  experience;  and  that  as  a  result  the  trouble  with 
Kngland,  ending  in  war  and  revolution,  genenilly  flashes  upon 
the  scene  quite  unexjHH*tedly,  thus  losing  for  the  average 
ivader  most  of  it.s  ival  nature  and  actual  signiticamce.  The 
thought  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  colonies  were  part  of 
the  British  Empire;  their  progivss  should  Ik?  studied  as  n 
jiart  of  the  history  of  English  colonization;  only  by  such 
study  can  early  American  history  be  understowl.  An  appre- 
ciation of  this  ptilpable  fact  would  dissii)ate  the  atmosphere 
of  provincialism  with  which  our  history  is  still  inclosed.  By 
the  student  not  desiring  to  promote  })atriotism,  but  to  show 
facts,  the  West  Indian  iH>ssessions  of  England  nuist  not  be 
neglected  as  if  they  held  no  place  and  played  no  pirt  in 
colonial  history.  The  pi>sition  of  these  colonies,  especially 
in  the  genenition  preceding  the  Revolution,  is  highly  im- 
{x>rtant.  While  not  stimulating  to  American  pride,  the  truth 
remains  that  the  sugar  islands  were  more  seriously  considered 
by  the  mother  innrntry  than  were  her  continental  possessions, 
Pi\)fessor  MaclX>nald  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  many 
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phases  of  American  life,  notably  slavery,  can  proj^erly  be 
understood  only  by  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions of  .the  Empire.  lie  also  spoke  in  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  way  of  the  desirability  of  studying  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  law  into  America,  and  its  gradual  modifica- 
tion by  local  usage  and  custom.  This  paper  is  in  a  measure 
supplementary  to  one  read  by  Prof.  Herbert  L.  Osgood  at 
the  Washington  meeting,  which  dealt  with  American  colonial 
history  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  English  colonization,  and 
traced  out  in  broad  lines  the  relationship  of  England  and  her 
colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  interesting  paper  on  Reasons  for  the  Withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  Mexico  was  read  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Duniway,  of 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univei-sity.  It  examined  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  which 
left  the  ill-starred  Maximilian  to  his  fate  should  be  attributed, 
as  writers  customarily  declare,  to  the  interference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  plain  intimation  of  Seward  that  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  army  in  Mexico  could  not  be  tolerated. 
Professor  Duniwa}'  sought  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  Napo- 
leon was  to  build  up  in  America  a  Latin  influence  able  to 
counterbalance  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  true 
reason  for  giving  up  this  e^irnest  effort  was  overpowering 
necessity  arising  from  many  sources,  and  not  simply  the  ob- 
jection that  came,  lati^  in  the  day,  fi'om  Washington.  Four 
facb<,  he  said,  were  to  be  considered:  the  situation  in  Mexico, 
where  it  was  plain  that  there  was  not  the  acquiescence  in  the 
rule  of  Maximilian  that  Napoleon  had  hoped  for;  such  dissat- 
isfaction in  France,  not  only  with  the  expense  of  Mexican 
conquest,  but  with  several  aspects  of  imperial  plans  and 
methods  of  administration,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  continuing  support  of  the  people;  the  disturbing  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  where  Bismarck's  strong  hand  was  already 
visible,  indicating  the  desirabilit}'  of  France's  husbanding  her 
resources  and  concentrating  her  energies  rather  than  seeking 
distinction  be^^ond  the  sea,  and,  lasth%  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  which  must  be  considered  only  as  a  contribut- 
ing cause  for  the  abandonment  of  the  somewhat  quixotic  en- 
terprise. The  first  alarming  note  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bigelow, 
the  American  minister  in  Paris,  November  6,  18(55,  when  Na- 
poleon was  already  under  great  pressure;  and  when  the  later 
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threatening  comniuni('ation«  were  sent  ))y  Seward  the  difficult}^ 
of  retaining  the  army  in  Mexico  was  already  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  Hufficient  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  French  (iov- 
ernment.  By  wise  and  judicious  delay  and  h}^  objecting  at 
the  critical  moment  Seward  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  yet  took  no  serious  risk  of  bringing 
on  war  with  France.  It  mav  be  said  that,  while  this  inter- 
pretation  is  less  gratifying  to  American  pride  than  is  the 
usual  interpretation,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  wisdom  of 
Seward's  diplomacy. 

The  meeting  of  Saturday  ev^ening,  at  which  Mr.  Gregory  B. 
Keen,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
presided,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  that  society,  which  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  first  speaker  was 
the  Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins,  who  discussed  at  some  length 
the  history  of  the  French  Parliaments.  He  spoke  of  the 
character  and  constitution  of  these  bodies,  and  especially  of  the 
continuing  controversy,  which  lasted  with  varying  intensity 
for  centuries,  between  King  and  Parliament  as  to  the  right 
or  the  duty  of  the  judge^s  to  register  the  ordinances  of  the 
King.  This  was  a  central  line  of  constitutional  history  until 
the  Revolution.  Mr.  William  B.  Weeden,  in  a  paper  on  The 
Art  of  Weaving,  a  Handmaid  of  Civilization,  aimed  not  to 
give  a  technical  history,  l)ut  to  show  how  one  of  the  hum!)lest 
and  most  domestic  art^  has  grown  out  of  man's  experience  and 
his  contest  with  nature.  Prehistoric  as  well  as  historic  mate- 
rials were  freely  used,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
upright  loom  among  simple  peoples  was  illustrated  ))y  outline 
drawings.  He  likewise  spoke  of  the  great  variety  of  human 
motives  that  have  stinmlated  the  weaver;  desire  of  conifort, 
awe  in  worship,  pride  of  display,  love  of  home,  longing  for 
symbolical  utterance,  have  all  mo*  ed  him  and  contri))uted  to 
his  development  and  to  the  growth  of  his  art.  Prof.  Charles 
W.  Colby,  of  McGill  University,  read  a  very  entertaining 
paper  on  The  Attrac^tiveness  of  History. 

The  programme  of  Monday  morning  was  in  the  field  of 
European  history.  Prof.  Earle  W.  Dow,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  in  a  paper  on  Some  French  Communes  in  the 
Light  of  their  Charters,  advoc^ited  the  following  propositions: 
fii-st,  we  shall  have  to  modify  present  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  form  and  content  of  at  least  many  of  the  charters;  far 
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from  being  unarranged  and  unordered  collections  of  numer- 
ous unexplained  matters,  they  are  oftentimes  intelligible  and 
sensibly  arranged  solutions  of  a  few  pro])lems  in  local  condi- 
tions; second,  by  looking  at  the  communes  through  glasses 
thus  readjusted  we  get  a  clearer  view  of  such  associations, 
especially  of  their  early  aims  and  business;  in  man}'  instances 
nt  least  it  is  quite  evident  that  their  main  function  was  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Prof.  John  M.  Vincent,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  presented  a 
paper  on  Municipal  Problems  in  Mediaeval  Switzerland,  calling 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  cities,  which  by  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had  become  sovereign  states  joined  together 
in  a  feeble  confederation,  but  pi-actically  independent.  Their 
government,  therefore,  touched  the  highest  and  lowest  forms 
of  administration;  treaties  with  kings,  private  law,  criminal 
law,  markets,  streets,  and  stray  animals  all  came  within  the 
p^irview  of  the  municipal  council.  The  necessity  of  city  walls 
for  military  defense  had  a  great  influence  on  the  inner  life  of 
the  community.  Two  forms  of  government  existed  at  this 
time  in  Swiss  cities.  In  one  the  trade  guilds  had  an  important 
place,  and  in  the  other  they  were  forbidden;  the  first  formed 
:i  representative,  government,  the  other  an  aristocracy.  Both 
extended  their  powers  over  districts  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  paper  indicated  briefly  how  under  these  circumstances 
trade,  taxation,  paving,  police,  social  and  private  conduct,  and 
other  matters  were  regulated.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wolf  son  read 
ji  brief  bibliography  of  Italian  communal  history,  giving  a 
chussification  of  the  best  secondarv  authorities  and  the  coUec- 
tions  of  sources.  He  added  helpful  critical  comments  on 
the  more  important  works.  The  fourth  pape'',  on  American 
Constitutional  Principles  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by 
Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  was 
a  condensation  of  the  article  since  published  in  the  American 
Historical  Review,^  emljodying  the  results  of  study  in  the 
French  archives  and  other  unused  material. 

After  luncheon  in  Houston  Hall  a  short  session  was  held, 
at  which  only  one  paper  was  read.  It  was  by  Prof.  James  A. 
Woodburn,  of  Indiana  University,  on  Party  Politics  in 
Indiana  during  the  Civil  War,  a  valuable  treatment  of  an 
important  subject.     It  dealt  chiefly  with   the   character  of 
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party  opposition  to  the  Lincoln  AdminiHtnition.  The  "War 
Democrats"  souglit  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  party  strife 
and  to  aid  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  '' Cop- 
perheads," as  the  Repu))licans  contemptuously  termed  the 
extreme  peace  party,  were  factious  in  their  opposition,  pre- 
ferring the  triumph  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  by  force.  The  main  body  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  State  became  almost  exclusively  a  party  of  negation  and 
obstruction,  antagonizing  Lincoln's  conduct  of  the  war,  espe- 
cially at  all  points  where  it  seemed  that  the  work  of  tiie 
Administration  might  make  for  emancipation;  they  were  a 
party  of  conciliation  and  compromise  in  the  interest  of  slavery, 
a  party  of  antipathy  toward  abolition  and  toward  New  Eng- 
land sjs  the  nest  of  abolition  heresies,  a  party  of  traditional 
dissatisfaction  with  the  tariff,  of  attachment  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples tHMicerning  constitutional  right  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  arbitrary  government.  The  strange  and 
fantastic  proposal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  by  end- 
ing the  war,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  fonnation  of  a  Union 
party  in  the  South  able  to  suppress  secession  and  to  bring 
about  a  -peaceable  settlement  l>etween  the  sections,  was  almost 
the  only  constructive  proposition  put  forth  during  the  course 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Woodburn's  entire  paper,  which  is  published 
in  the  present  volume,  discusses  the  struggle  lx>tween  (Jov- 
ernor  Morton  and  the  peace  legislature  of  1863,  the  secret 
political  orders  of  the  State,  arbitrary  arrests  and  treason 
trials,  and  closes  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Milligjin 
case. 

At  the  second  joint  session  with  the  Economic  Association, 
which  was  held  in  Griffith  Hall,  Provost  Harrison  presided. 
The  subject  of  Currency  Pro)>len^  in  the  Orient  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  ITniversity, 
who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Mr.  (t.  Bruce 
Webster,  and  Mr.  Horace  White.  The  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  represented  at  this  session  by  Judge  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  whose  paper  on  American  Business  Corporations 
before  1789  proved  an  interesting  treatment  of  what  might 
seem  to  many  an  arid  topic. « 

Tuesday  morning  was  given  up  to  subjects  in  diplomatic 
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history,  especially  those  suggested  by  the  proposed  isthmian 
canal.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr. ,  read  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Scots  Darien  settlement  in  1698.  With 
new  details  and  with  reference  to  new  materials,  the  stor}^ 
was  told  of  the  organization  of  Paterson\s  famous  company, 
its  dastardly  mismanagement,  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  tinal  miserable  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Prof.  George 
G.  Wilson,  of  Brown  University,  commented  on  a  letter  of 
Humboldt,  recently  printed  in  the  American  Historical 
Review.^  He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  letter  and  the 
value  of  the  information  and  advice  it  contained.  Prof.  L.  M. 
Keasbey,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  rapidly  traced  the  history  of  the 
Isthmian  transit  question,  and  designated  four  distinct  phases 
through  which  the  policy  regarding  the  transit  between  the 
oceans  has  passed:  First,  the  very  early  national  European 
policy,  coming  from  the  fact  that  Spain  held  colonies  on  the 
PiK'ific  and  that  England  also  desired  induence  in  the  region 
and  sought  to  control  the  passage;  second,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can policy,  ending  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  neutrality  of  the  canal;  third,  the  international 
policy,  following  the  example  of  the  international  guaranty 
of  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal;  fourth,  the  American  national 
policy,  arising  from  the  American  practice  of  holding  aloof 
from  the  European  concert,  as  well  as  from  our  peculiar 
interest  and  commanding  position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Prof.  John  H.  Latan^,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
in  a  paper  on  The  Neutralization  Features  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  ably  discussed  the  general  principle 
involved  in  the  term  neutralization  and  tried  to  deduce  from 
examples  of  so-called  neutralized  countries  and  waterways  the 
real  significance  of  the  term  and  the  duties,  rights,  and  obli- 
gations involved.  He  advanced  the  view  that  while  the  Ha}'- 
Pauncefote  treaty  professes  to  establish  neutralization,  its 
provisions  are  in  reality  contradictory  and  ambiguous,  and 
that  so  long  as  England  wishes  to  maintain  a  free  hand  in  the 
management  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  she  still  does  in  spite 
of  the  convention  of  1888,  she  will  probably  not  be  disposed 
to  hold  the  United  States  to  a  strict  interpretiition  of  the  Hay- 
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Pauiicefote  treaty,  for  the  conditions  of  the  Suez  and  Panama 
canals  are  so  similar  that  any  rule  which  ma}'  l)e  developed  in 
the  one  case  will  in  all  likelihood  be  applied  in  the  other. 

In  a  paper  entitled  Central  America  and  the  American  For- 
eign Policy,  Dr.  J.  M.  Callahan  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
a  stud}'  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  commercial  as 
well  as  of  political  agents  in  Spanish  America,  })eginning  with 
1809.  Only  by  such  study,  he  wiid,  could  one  understand  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  mind 
of  Monroe,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1811  to  1817 
and  continued  to  read  the  dispat<*hes  after  he  l)ecame  President. 
In  1823,  after  issuing  his  message,  He  sent  one  of  his  closest 
friends  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vfatch  the  Holy  Alliance.  Dr. 
Callahan  also  gave  a  sketch  of  our  i-elations  with  Central 
America  from  1822  down  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  time  of  Buchanan  one  of  our  prominent 
diplomats,  in  a  long  dispatch,  proposed  that  the  irnit<»d  Sbites 
should  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Spanish- American 
Republics,  on  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  non-expan- 
sion toward  the  South.  It  is  plain  that  during  the  civil  war 
Central  America,  fearing  European  intrusion  and  the  possi- 
l)le  encroachment  of  the  filibusters,  favored  the  cause  of  the 
North  and  Union  and  became  more  and  more  friendlv  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Prof.  Theodore  S..Woolsey  was  not  present,  and  his  pajx^r 
was  therefore  read  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  Jr.,  to  whom  the 
Association  was  chiefly  indebt<>d  for  the  prepai'ation  of  the 
programme  for  this  session.  The  paper  presented  a  jiarallel 
b<»tween  the  problems  of  the  Suez  (]!ana1  and  those  presented 
by  the  Panama  Canal.  The  new  canal,  like  the  older  one, 
would  effect  a  change  in  the  world's  trade  routes,  and  the 
courses  of  both  canals  lie  within  the  limits  of  States  them- 
selves too  poor  and  too  weak  to  act  as  prot<?ctors.  The}'  will 
inevitably  bring  up  political  and  military  (]uestions  of  similar 
import;  they  are  alike  in  the  early  application  of  principles  of 
neutralization  by  general  guaranty  and  in  the  later  substitu- 
tion of  national  for  international  guarant}'.  Moreover,  Pro- 
fessor Woolsey  prophesied  that  as  Kngland  has  stn^ngthened 
her  hold  \\\yon  Egypt  to  control  Suez,  so  the  United  State's, 
forced  to  prot<H*t  the  csmal,  is  likely  toiUMjuire  a  certiiin  ix)lit- 
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iral  authority  in  Central  America  and  to  assume  larjj;e  resjKjn- 
sibilit}'  for  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

After  the  formal  j)a]K;rs,  Mr.  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  entertainingly  of  the  history  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by 
Franklin,  one  hundred  and  lifty  years  ago,  and  of  the  valuable 
manuscript  materials  in  the  vaults  of  the  society,  not  the  least 
important  being  the  original  journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  an  exact  transcription  of  which  is  soon  to  be 
published. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  the  members  who  were  present 
from  the  South  held  an  informal  gathering  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  status  of  historical  study  and 
teaching  in  the  Southern  States  and  to  make  a  report  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting.  This  committee,  of  which  Prof.  Fred- 
erick W.  Moore,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was  chairman, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  more  than  sixty  degree-confer- 
ring institutions,  reported  to  the  group  of  Southern  members 
in  attendance  at  Philadelphia.  The  report  showed  that  his- 
tory is  tiiught  in  every  one  of  these  institutions,  that  in  each 
of  them  fullv  half  the  students  are  each  vear  enrolled  in  at 
least  one  class  in  history,  and  that  while  twelve  colleges  offer 
less  than  six  hours  per  week  there  arc  sixteen  offering  more 
than  twelve.  In  more  than  fiftv  of  the  cases  examined  the 
professor  has  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  other  subjects. 
The  course  in  history  offered  in  many  instances  is  not  strong, 
l>ut  the  outlook  is  ver^'  encouraging.  Noteworthy  improve- 
ment in  many  directions  has  come  within  the  past  ten  years. 
Some  twentv  institutions  have  extended  their  coui^ses  of  his- 
tory  and  have  put  the  work  in  charge  of  young  men  who  have 
tiiken  their  degrees  at  the  })est  institutions  in  America  and 
abroad.  There  are,  moreover,  many  Southern  students  engaged 
in  working  for  the  dtx'torate  in  the  larger  universities  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  writing  creditable  dissertations  and 
making  important  investigation  of  historical  material.  The 
professors  in  the  Southern  (colleges  are  not  only  offering  stimu- 
lus to  their  students,  l)ut  are  themselves  engaged  in  work  of 
historical  research.  The  committee  recommended  that  investi- 
gation be  made  into  the  facilities  offered  ))v  Americnn  col- 
leges before  18(»0  for  t\w  studv  of  history  and  allied  subjects. 
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as  well  as  into  tlio  chamcter  of  the  instrurtion  furnished. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  such  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

The  })usiness  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  was  held 
Monday  afternoon,  was  not  less  interesting  and  signiticant 
than  the  other  sessions.  It  showed  that  the  Association  is 
growing  in  strength  and  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  the  active  historical  workers  of  the  coun- 
try, each  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  do  his  part  in  the  various 
enterprises  that  are  under  wa^'.  The  number  of  members  is 
now  so  large  and  the  different  parts  of  the  country  so  well 
represented  that  some  new  need  in  organization  and  in  meth- 
ods of  administration  is  not  unlikely  soon  to  arise.  The  idea 
of  having  a  special  section  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
in  diplomatic  history  and  of  problems  in  international  law  and 
practice  has  already  l)een  mentioned.  Something  was  also 
said  at  this  meeting  of  the  desira))ility  of  finding  some  means 
for  the  more  intimate  association  of  those  especially  engaged 
in  the  study  of  political  science  and  kindred  subjects.  8uch 
an  informal  organization  as  that  made  by  the  Southern  mem- 
l)ers  at  Washington  and  continued  at  Philadelphia  is  an  indi- 
cjition  of  the  various  interests  included  in  the  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  an  example  of  how  those  intt^rested  in  a  special 
line  of  work  or  in  particular  investigation  may  make  use  of 
the  general  gathering  for  furthering  their  study  and  carrying 
on  their  plans.  After  all,  in  spite  of  the  different  elements 
that  seem  to  be  coming  together,  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
disruption  of  the  larger  body.  History,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
is  a  commanding  subject,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  subordinated 
to  other  studi(»s,  while  the  capacity  for  organization  and  pro*;- 
ress  shown  by  its  course  in  the  past  seems  to  prove  th(»  Asso- 
ciation competent  for  solving  the  problems  which  its  very 
advancement  and  success  have  brought  in  their  train,  and  for 
working  out  the  completer  system  which  development  and 
increasing  int(»rest  may  demand. 
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3.03 

S.a"! 

21.70 

250.00 

59.10 

1.00 

600.00 

40.00 

22. 15 

41.00 

■1,876.00 

414.09 


14.170.27 


2,191.21 


The  assets  of  the  Association  are: 

Bond  and  mortgage $12,000.00 

Bank  stock,  5  shares  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  New  York,  nt  $270. .      1, 350. 00 

Cash  on  hand 2,194.21 

Herbert  B.  Adams  legacy $4,875.00 

Accrued  interest  on  certificate  of  deposit.  June  17. 1902,  to  date,  at  8 

percent 78.00 

4,958.00 


Total 20,497.21 

An  increase  during  the  year  of 6, 019. 56 

Or,  deducting  Adams  legacy,  of  $1, 066. 56. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
PHIL1.DKLPBIA,  December  26, 190i. 


Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Treasurer, 


H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 3 
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We,  the  undersigned  auditing  committee,  have  examined  the  report  of  the  treaaurer, 
and  have  found  the  Kame  correct  in  all  particulars.  The  trea«urer  ha«  al»r>  exhibited  to 
ufl  the  evidences  of  the  Association's  ownership  in  the  list  of  a*«et«. 

A.  McF.  DA.VI8, 
R.  G.  Thwaites, 

Auditing  C^rmmiUee, 
Philadelphia,  Decemlwr  27,  190i. 

PRESENT   ACTIVITIES  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  list  enumerates  the  present  leading  activities  of  the  Amer- 
iran  Historiciil  Asscx'iation : 

(1)  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  during  the  C'hristmas 
holidays  in  the  East  or  the  West  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  triennial 
succession. 

(2)  The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Association  concerning  the 
annual  meeting  and  it*«  proceedings,  with  the  papc»rs,  bibliographies,  and 
other  historiciil  materials  submitted  through  the  St»cretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  publication  by  Congress. 

(3)  The  preservation  of  historical  exchanges,  l)<)oks,  pam])hleti<,  rejmrts, 
and  papers  of  the  Association  in  the  National  Museum  at  "Washington,  I).  C, 
in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  secretary  of  the  AascHnation  and 
curator  of  the  historical  collections. 

(.4)  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  of  six  memlKjrs,  established 
in  1895,  and  now  receiving  from  the  Association  a  subsidy  of  $5()0  a  year 
for  the  collection  and  editing  of  important  manuscripts;  Prof.  P>lward  G. 
Bourne,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  chairman. 

(5)  The  Public  Archives  Commission,  established  in  1899,  for  investi- 
gating the  public  archives  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  now  receiving  a  sul)sidy  of  $500  a  year  for  the  expenses  incident  to 
preparing  its  reports;  Dr.  Herman  V.  Ames,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman. 

(6)  The  committee  on  publiciitions,  to  pass  upon  papers  and  mono- 
graphs submitted  to  the  Association  for  publication;  Prof.  George  W. 
Knight,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  chainnan. 

(7)  The  committee  on  bibliography,  to  advise  the  executive  council 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Library  Association  upon  matters  of 
Inbliographical  interest;  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  of  Princeton  University, 
chairman. 

(8)  A  general  committee,  n»i)resenting  the  local  interests  of  the  Associ- 
ation; Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  chainnan. 

■  (9)  The  "Justin  Winsor  prize**  of  $100  for  the  best  unpublished  mono- 
graphic work  based  upon  original  investigation  in  Americnn  history;  Prof. 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  Bryu  Mawr  College,  chairman  of  the  committ(»e. 

(10)  The  church  history  section,  which  continues  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  ('hurch  History,  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  American  His- 
torical Aa«ociation  in  1888,  but  sinc^e  1896  an  organic  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Sanmel  Macauley  Jackson,  of  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the 
section. 
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(11)  The  American  Historical  Review,  published  quarterly,  and  subsi- 
dized by  the  American  Historical  Association,  whose  executive  council 
elects  the  board  of  editors;  Prof.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  managing  editor. 

(12)  A  series  of  reprints  of  the  chief  original  narratives  of  early  Amer- 
ican history,  published  by  authority  of  the  Association;  Prof.  J.  Frankhn 
Jameson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  general  editor. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  HELD  AT  HOUSTON  HALL,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA.,  AT  3.30  P.  M.,  DECEMBER  29,  1902. 

President  Mahan  in  the  chair.  In  the  aheence  of  the  secretary,  his 
duties  were  performed  by  the  corresponding  secretary. 

On  behalf  of  the  council,  the  corresponding  secretary  announced  the  fol- 
lowing committees  for  the  ensuing  year: 

ANNUAL  COMMITTEES. 

OommiUee  an  programme  for  the  nineteenth  meeting. — William  A.  Dunning, 
Geoiige  P.  Garrison,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Frederick  W.  Moore,  Charles  L. 
Wells. 

TjOcoI  committee  for  the  nineteenth  meeting. — John  R.  Ficklen,  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  William  Beer,  Alc^e  Fortier,  William  W.  Howe.  (With  power 
to  add  auxiliary  members. ) 

Committee  on  thi:  entertainment  of  ladies  at  the  nineteeiith  meeting. — Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Mrs.  George  O.  Robinson.  ( With  authority  to  add  auxiliary 
members  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. ) 

Delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies  at  Rome^  Aprils 
190S.O— Andrew  D.  White,  William  R.  Thayer,  Worthington  C.  Ford. 

&TANDINO   COMMrrTEES,    COMMISSIONS,    AND   BOARDS. 

Editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review. — Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Andrew 
C.  McLaughlin,  H.  Morse  Stephens,  George  B.  Adams  (these  four  hold 
over);  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  H.  P.  Judson 
(term  expires  January  1,  1908);  William  M.  Sloane,  reelected  for  term 
expiring  January  1,  1909. 

Hijftorical  Manuscripts  Commission. — Edward  G.  Bourne,  Frederick  W. 
Moore,  Theodore  C.  Smith,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  George  P.  Garrison, 
Worthington  C.  Ford. 

Committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  Pnze.-^-Ch&rXes  M.  Andrews,  E.  P.  Chey- 
ney,  Charles  H.  Hull,  Roger  Foster,  Williston  W^alker.  (In  Professor 
Andrews's  absence  during  a  portion  of  the  year  Professor  Hull  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. ) 

Public  Archives  Commimon. — Herman  V.  Ames,  William  MacDonald, 
H.  L.  Osgood,  J.  M.  Vincent,  C.  M.  Andrews,  E.  E.  Sparks. 

Committee  an  bibliography. — Ernest  C.  Richardson,  A.  P.  C.  Griffin, 
George  lies,  William  C.  Lane,  Charles  Gross,  Reuben  G.  Thvraites,  Max 
Farrand. 

Committee  on  pvhlicalions. — Greorge  W.  Knight,  A.  Howard  Clark,  F.  M. 
Fling,  S.  M.  Jackson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kendall,  A.  D.  Morse,  Earle  W.  Dow\ 


a  Appointed  subeequently  to  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
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(ieneml  commiUtr. — Henry  K.  Bonnie,  Charles  II.  IlankinH,  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Salmon,  Mitw  Lilian  W.  Johnson,  (leorge  K.  Howard,  John  S.  Bassett, 
William  Mac^Donald,  (ieorjire  B.  Adams,  Marshall  S.  Brown.  (With power 
to  add  adjunct  nienibers. ) 

Finance  amimittee. — Elbridjje  T.  Gerry,  George  S.  Bowdoin. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  auditing  committee  was  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  council  proposed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  Association  the 
plan  for  the  proposed  series  of  reprints  of  the  chief  original  narratives  of 
early  American  history  submitted  to  the  council  by  its  committee,  Messrs. 
Jameson  and  Turner.  The  Association  voted  its  approval  of  the  project 
with  the  provision  that  it  Ik?  expressly  stipulated  in  any  contract  with  the 
publishers  that  the  Assoi'iation  should  not  l)e  committed  to  purchasing 
any  of  the  lx>oks  or  to  giving  any  pecuniary  aid  to  the  enterprise.  It  was 
also  vote<l  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  meml)ers  of  the  Association 
charge<l  to  secure  a  general  editor  and  to  give  him  such  instructions  as 
should  define  the  relations  of  the  Association  to  the  enterprise  and  pro- 
tect its  interests.  Profs.  George  B.  Adams,  All)ert  Bushnell  Hart,  and 
(teorge  L.  Burr  were  appointed  as  such  committee.  (The  committee  sub- 
sequently appointed  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  as  general  editor. ) 

The  council  laid  l)efore  the  Association  a  resolution  j)roviding  that  the 
Association  pay  the  traveling  expenses  incurre<l  by  memV)ers  of  the  council 
in  attending  one  meeting  a  year,  this  meeting  to  l^e  in  addition  to  the 
meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  committees  made  brief  reports:  The  historical  manuscripts 
commission,  Prof.  E.  Ct.  Bourne,  chairman;  the  public  archives  commis- 
sion, Prof.  William  MacDonald,  chairman;  the  board  of  e<litor8  of  the 
American  Historical  Review,  I*rof.  George  B.  Adams,  chairman;  the  bibli- 
ographical committee,  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Richanlson,  chainnan;  the  commit- 
ti»e  on  publications,  I*rof.  George  L.  Burr,  chairman;  the  general  com- 
mittee, the  corresponding  st»cretary,  chairman. 

The  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  reportinl  its  recommendation 
that  the  prize  for  the  year  1902  be  awanled  to  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  his  monograph  on  The  Anti-Masonic  Party,  and  that 
honorable  mention  l)e  made  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith's  monograph  on  Sciuth 
Carolina  as  a  Royal  Province.  The  committee  also  expresseti  its  desire  to 
mo<lify  the  annual  announcement  of  the  prize  by  a  few  verbal  changes  and 
ailditions,  and  proposed  the  following  additions  to  the  nili^s  governing  the 
awartl  of  the  prize,  which  were  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Asscx'iation : 

"That  the  suct»essful  comjwtitor  shall  l)e  allowed  to  purt»hase  copies  of 
his  essay  from  the  Public  I*rinter  under  the  restrictions  prescrilxnl  by  law 
and  shall  l>e  Itoe  to  put  them  on  sale  at  such  price  as  he  may  w^e  fit;  and 
that  he  be  allowed  this  privilege  even  though  the  Association  itself  charge 
only  fifty  cents  for  the  same  l)oimd  separately. 

**That  a  competitor  1h3  allowed  to  make  any  luse  of  his  manuscript  that 
he  may  desire,  even  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, i)n>vide<l  that  in  cAse  he  remve  the  award  he  defer  its  publi- 
iration  by  anyone  else  than  the  Association  mitil  after  the  report  of  the 
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Association  containing  the  work  in  (juention.  And,  furthermore,  that  tlie 
successful  competitor  relinijuiKh  all  right  of  copyright  in  any  essay  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  for  the  Association,  since  the  copyright  of  such 
material  is  forbidden  bv  statute." 

Reports  were  then  received  from  the  various  temporary  committees 
which  had  been  announced  V)y  the  president  at  the  session  of  Saturday 
morning.  The  committee  on  time  and  place  of  next  meeting,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  William  A.  Dunning,  A.  L.  P.  Dennis,  and  F.  H.  IIo<lder,  reported 
hi  favor  of  holding  the  meeting  of  1903  at  New  Orleans,  between  the  28th 
and  31  st  of  Decemlx^r,  1903;  and  the  rejxjrt  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
bv  the  Association. 

The  committee  on  nominations,  consisting  of  Meaors.  (1.  (i.  Wilson, 
J.  H.  Latan^,  and  M.  Zdliqzon,  proposed  the  following  list  of  officers  for 
tlie  ensuing  year,  for  which  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association:  President,  Henry  Charles  I^^,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia; 
first  vice-president,  Goldwin  Smith,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada; 
second  vice-president,  Edward  McCratly,  LL.  I).,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  secre- 
tary, A.  Howard  Clark,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Charles  II.  Ilaskins,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
treasurer,  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City;  secretary  of  the 
chun^h-history  section,  Samuel  Macaulay  Jackson,  I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  New 
York  City. 

Executive  council  (in  addition  to  the  alx)ve-named  officers  and  the  ex- 
presidents  of  the  Association):  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.  1).,  LL.  D.,  Chi- 
cago; A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Herl>ert  Putnam, 
Litt.  D.,  W^ashington,  D.  (\;  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 
(these  four  were  renominated);  George  L.  Burr,  A.  B.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Edward  P.  Cheyney,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  resolutions,  i)roposed  by  a  committee  consi-sting  of  Mr. 
Ripley  Hitchcock,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kendall,  and  Mr.  St.  George  L.  Sioua^at, 
were  unanimously  adopte<l  by  the  Association: 

**  Resolvedf  That  in  recording  their  appreciation  of  this  most  interesting 
and  successful  session  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  held  in  the 
historic  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Association  desires  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  thoughtful  hosi)itality  of  the  trustees  and  faculties  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  t^  offer  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  university,  whose  cordial  welcome  has  contributed 
so  greatly  to  their  enjoyment. 

*^  Jiesolredj  That  the  Association  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  officers  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  whose  generous  hospi- 
tality has  furnished  so  acceptable  a  feature  of  the  session. 

*^  Res^olvedy  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  are  extended  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Societv  for  their  courtesies. 

m 

*^  Hesolredj  That  the  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  its  obligation 
to  the  University  Club  for  its  kindness  in  opening  its  doors  to  members 
and  providing  for  their  entertainment,  and  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Association  we  wish  to  express  our  ai)preciation  of  the  most  acceptable 
hospitality  of  the  New  Century  Club. 
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**  Remivedf  That  the  ineml)er8  of  the  Association  offer  their  thanks  and 
Hincere  a(*knowle<l^nnentA  to  the  committee  on  reception  and  entertain- 
ment, whose  untirinf(  efforts,  thoaghtfulness,  and  completeness  of  arrange- 
ment have  (X)ntribute(i  so  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  and  the  suc- 
(vtw  of  the  meeting." 
The  nuK;ting  adjoumiMl  at  5  p.  m. 

Charlks  H.  Hahkins, 

Acting  Secretary. 


THE  JUSTIN  WTNSOR  PRIZE. 

[Committee:  Charles  M.  Andrews  (chairman),  Bym  Mawr  College;  Charles  H.  Hull,  Cor- 
nell University  (acting  chairman  for  the  year  1903);  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Roger  Foster,  New  York;  Williston  Walker,  Yale  University.] 


Tlie  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  $100,  offered  by  the  American  Historical 
AHii<ociation  for  the  encouragement  of  historical  research,  will  l)e  awarded 
for  the  year  1903  to  the  Ijest  unpublinhed  monograph  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can liistory  that  shall  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  award  on  or  before 
October  1,  1903. 

I.  The  prize  is  intended  for  writers  who  have  not  yet  published  any 
considerable  work  or  obtained  an  e8tablishe<l  reputation. 

II.  The  monograph  must  be  based  upon  independent  and  original  inves- 
tigation in  American  history,  by  which  is  meant  the  history  of  any  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America  to  1776,  of  other  portions  of  the  continent 
which  have  since  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  deal  with  any  aspect  of  that  history— social, 
]x)liti('al,  constitutional,  religious,  economic,  ethnological,  military,  or 
biographical — though  in  the  last  three  instances  a  treatment  exclusively 
ethnological,  military,  or  biographical  would  be  unfavorably  received. 

III.  The  subject-matter  of  the  monograph  must  be  of  more  than  personal 
or  local  interest  and  in  its  conclusions  and  results  must  be  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  knowledge.  In  its  statements  it  must  attain  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  and  in  its  treatment  of  the  facts  c:oIlected  it  must  show  on  the  part 
of  the  wTiter  powers  of  original  and  suggestive  interpretation. 

IV.  The  work  must  conform  to  the  at*cepted  canons  of  historical  research 
and  criticism.  It  must  be  presented  in  what  is  commonly  understood  as  a 
scientific  manner  and  must  contain  the  necessary  apparatus  of  critical 
bibliography  (a  mere  list  or  titles  will  not  be  deemed  sufficient)  and  ref- 
erences to  all  authorities.  Failure  to  conform  to  these  conditions  will 
render  a  paper  liable  to  rejection  without  further  cx)nsideration.  In  length 
the  work  should  not  be  less  than  30,000  words,  or  about  100  {xages  of  print. 
It  may  be  more. 

V.  If  possible  each  monograph  submitted  in  competition  should  be  type- 
written, and  should  be  presented  to  the  committee  as  free  as  possible  from 
erasures,  interlineations,  and  other  evidences  of  revision.  If  the  work  l)e 
not  typewritten  it  must  be  written  carefully  and  legibly  on  only  one  side 
of  the  sheet  and  must  be  in  form  ready  for  publication.  In  making  the 
award  the  committee  will  consider  not  only  research,  accuracy,  and  origi- 
nality, but  also  clearness  of  expression,  logical  arrangement,  and  es))ecially 
literary  form.  The  successful  monograph  must  be  written  in  good  English. 
The  prize  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  work  submitted  shall  be  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence. 
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VI.  Tlu'  «iicct*Hfiil  inoiKi^raph  will  1h»  piil)liHho<l  ))y  tlie  AnK'rican  Ilis- 
lorical  AHWunation  in  its  annual  r('iH)rt.  Tlu;  author  will  1k»  jjiven  25  oojiien 
of  hin  work  bound  HCparately  in  paper  an<l  25  bound  in  cloth,  but  in  cane 
he  dcHires  additional  copies  for  jwrHonal  <liHtribution  or  to  prenont  a.s  part 
of  the  rc(iuirenient  for  the  doct-or'H  di^reo  he  whall  pay  the  cont  of  strik- 
ing? off  the  extra  <*opieH.  Separate  copien  of  the  monograph  bound  in 
cloth  may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary  by  any  one  desirin/?  them,  at  a  cost 
of  50  cent«  each. 

VII.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Government  the  successful  comix^titor  can 
purchase  (copies  of  his  work  from  the  Pu})lic  Printer  an<l  i)ut  them  on  sale 
at  such  price  as  he  may  see  fit.  Any  competitor  may  make  such  use  of 
his  manuscript  as  he  dei<ires,  even  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee, provide*!  that  in  ca^e  he  receive  the  award  he  defer  its  public^ticm  l)y 
anyone  else  than  the  Association  until  aft<^r  the  appearance  of  the  report 
of  the  Association  ccmtaining  the  work  in  question.  He  must,  however, 
relinquish  all  right  of  copyright  in  his  essay,  since  the  copyright  of  mate- 
rial published  by  the  (iovernment  is  fj»rbidden  by  statute. 

Address  all  corresjKmdence  to  the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Prof.  Charles  II.  Hull,  Cornell  University,  IthacA,  N.  Y. 

The  prize  has  Irh^u  awarded  as  follows:  In  1896,  to  Herman  V.  Ames, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  American  constitutional  history,  UniXersity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  his  work  entitled  The  Projmsed  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Unite<l  StivU^s  during  the  First  (-entury  of  it«  History;  in 
1897,.  not  awardnl;  in  1898,  not  awarded;  in  1899,  not  awarded;  in  1900, 
to  William  A.  Schaper,  Ph.  I).,  instructor  in  political  science.  University 
of  Minnesota,  for  his  work  entitled  Sectionalism  and  Representation  in 
South  Carolina,  with  hcmorable  mention  of  the  study  of  Miss  M.  S.  Locke  on 
Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  iKjfore  1808;  in  1901,  to  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Ph.  D., 
instructor  in  history  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  work  entitle<l 
(reorgiaand  State  Rights,  with  honoral)le  mention  of  the  paper  of  Miss  M. 
Louise  (ir(»ene  on  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Lil)erty  in  (/onnecticut; 
in  1902,  to  Charles  McC^arthy,  Ph.  I).,  of  the  Stat<;  lil)rary,  Ma<lis(m,  Wis., 
for  his  work  entitled  The  Anti-Masonic  Party,  with  h<morable  inenticm  of 
W.  Roy  Smith  for  his  monograph  entitled  South  Carolina  as  a  Royal 
Province. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  HELD 
IN  PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER  26,  27,  29,  30, 1902. 

Persons  not  meml^ers  of  the  association  will  be  cordially  welcome  to  the 
sessions. 

First  Session,  Friday,  December  26. 

S  p.  m. 

JOINT  RBHSION  WITH  THE  AMERICA>^ECONOMI('  AHStWIATlON. 
(Drexel  Institute,  Thirty-second  and  Chestnut  streeta. ) 

1.  Address  of  welcome. 

2.  Snbordination  in  Historical  Treatment.     Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  presi- 

dent of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

3.  Economics  and  Social  Progress.     Pklwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  president  of 

the  American  Economic  Association. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  Dec^ember  27. 

JO.  SO  a.  m. 

(Houston  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 

AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

1.  The  American  of  1775.     James  Schouler. 

2.  Antecedents  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     James  Sullivan,  High 

School  of  Commence,  New  York  City. 

3.  Letters  from  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.     J.  Franklin  Jameson, 

professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  A  Neglected  Point  of  View  in  American  Colonial  History.     William 

MacDonald,  professor  in  Brown  University. 

5.  Diplomacy  and  the  Withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Mexico.     C.  A. 

Duniway,  professor  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

3  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  executive  council  in  College  Hall. 
Meetings  of  boards,  committees,  and  commissions. 

Third  Session,  Saturday,  December  27. 

8  p,  m. 

1.  The  French  Parliaments.    James  Breck  Perkins. 

2.  The  Art  of  W^eaving— a  Handmaid  of  Civilization.     William  B.  Weeden. 

3.  The  Attractiveness  of  History.     Charles  W.  Colby,  i)rofessor  in  McGill 

University. 
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FouBTH  Sbbbion,  Monday,  Dmcembsr  29. 

10. so  a.  m. 

(Houston  Hall,  Univendty  of  Pennnylvanla.) 

EUROPBAN  HIRTORY. 

1.  The  French  Communes  in  the  Light  of  their  CharterR.    Earle  W.  Dow, 

professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  Municipal  Problems  in  Mediaeval  Switzerland.    John  M.  Vincenti  pro- 

fessor in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

3.  Some  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Italian  Communal  History.    Arthur 

Mayer  Wolfson,  assistant  in  history  in  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York  City. 

4.  American   Constitutional    Ppnciples   in    the   Constituent  Assembly. 

Henry  E.  Bourne,  professor  in  Western  Reserve  University. 

FiPTH  Session,  Monday,  December  29. 

g.SOp,  m. 

(HoiiNton  Hall,  ITnivcraity  of  Pennnylvania.) 

WESTERN   HISTORY. 

Party  Politics  in  Indiana  during  the  Civil  War.    James  A.  Woodbum, 
profeflHor  in  Indiana  University. 

3,30  p.  m. 

BrSINBRH  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  Report  of  the  council. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer  and  auditing  committee. 

3.  Re{)ort  of  the  historical  manuscripts  commission. 

4.  Rei)ort  of  the  public  archives  commission. 

5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prise. 

6.  Report  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review. 

7.  Report  of  the  bibliographical  committee. 

8.  Report  of  the  committee  on  publications. 

9.  Report  of  the  general  committee. 
10.  Election  of  officers. 

Sixth  Session,  Monday,  December  29. 

S  p,  m. 

joint  session   with   the   AMERICAN    ECONOMIC    AHSOCIATION. 
(Griffith  Hall,  1420CheNtnut  Ntrevt.) 

1.  Currency  Problems  in  the  Orient.    Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  professor  in 

Cornell  University. 

2.  American  Business  Corporations  befon^  1789.    Judge  Simeon  E.  Bald- 

win, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  ('onn(»(!ticut. 

3.  Discussion. 
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8XVBNTU  Session^  Tubbday,  Dbcbmbbk  30. 

10,S0  a.  m. 

DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY. 
(Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  104  South  Fifth  street.) 

1.  The  Scots  Darien  Settlement    Hiram  Bingham,  jr. 

2.  A  Letter  of  Humboldt  Touching  the  Isthmian  Canal.    Geoi^  G.  Wilson. 

3.  The  National  Canal  Policy.    L.  M.  Keasbey. 

4.  The  Neutralization  Features  of  the  Hay-P^unoefote  Treaty.    John  H. 

Latan^. 

5.  Central  America  and  the  American  Foreign  Policy.    J.  M.  Callahan. 

6.  England  and  the  Suez  Canal.    Theodore  S.  Woolsey. 


PAPERS  TO  BE  READ  BY  TITLE. 

1.  The  Relation,  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament 

of  Marriage  to  the  Canon  Law  of  Marriage.  Rev.  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer, 
lecturer  on  canon  law,  Episcopal  Theological  School, 'Cambridge, 
Ma&3. 

2.  The  Greek  Church  in  Alaska.     Rev.  E.  Lyman  Hood,  Aquebogue, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

3.  Some  Remarks  on  English  Monastic  Towns.    N.  M.  Tren holme,  pro- 

fessor in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

COMMITTEES  FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MEETING. 

PROGBAMME  COMMFITEE. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  chairman;  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Samuel  Macaulay 
Jackson,  Dana  C.  Munro,  Frederick  J.  Turner. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE  OF  ABRANOEMENTH. 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  chairman;  Herman  V.  Ames,  secretary;  Charles  M. 
Andrews,  Edwin  S.  Balch,  Robert  C.  H.  Brock,  Edward  P.  Cheyney, 
Clarkson  Clothier,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  Theodore 
N.  Ely,  Hugh  T.  Henry,  William  I.  Hull,  Robert  M.  Janney,  Charles 
Henry  Jones,  John  J.  Jordan,  Gregory  B.  Keen,  Henry  C.  Lea,  William 
E.  Lingelbach,  John  Bach  McMaster,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  William 
Brooke  Rawle,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Isaac  Sharpless,  Joseph  Swain, 
Francis  H.  Williams,  Talcott  Williams,  Henry  Willis,  Isaac  J.  Wistar. 


II.— SUBORDINATION  IN  HISTORICAL  TREATMENT. 


By  ALFRED  THAYER  MAHAN, 

PrcHdcnt  of  the  Aimrican  HiMorical  AsittK'iatUm. 
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SUBORDINATION  IN  HISTORICAL  TREATMENT." 


By  Alpred  Thayer  Mahan. 


Members  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  The  distinguished  office  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  of  being  your  president  for  a  civil  year,  involves 
the  duty  of  making  an  address  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
annual  meeting.  As  time  passes,  and  occasion  succeeds  occa- 
sion in  multiple  series,  the  difficulty  of  contributing  anything 
new  to  the  thought  of  our  fellow-workers  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent.  One  can  only  hope  that  by  searching  into 
his  personal  experience,  by  a  process  of  self-examination, 
seeking  to  know  and  to  formulate  that  which  has  perhaps 
been'  undergone  rather  than  achieved,  passively  received 
rather  than  actively  accomplished,  there  may  emerge  from 
consciousness  something  which  has  become  one's  own;  that 
there  may  be  recognized,  as  never  before,  precisely  what  has 
been  the  guidance,  the  leading  tendency,  which  has  charac- 
terized intentions  framed  and  shaped  conclusions  reached. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  recent  predecessors  in 
the  walks  of  history,  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  Mandell 
Oeighton,  has  said  with  much  force: 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  give  to  another,  and  that  is  the  principles 
which  animate  our  own  life.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  private  life?  Is  not 
that  the  case  in  your  relationship  with  those  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact? Do  you  not  feel  increasingly  that  the  one  thing  you  can  give  your 
brother  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  your  own  life  rests"? 
It  is  assuredly  the  most  precious  possession  that  you  have.  It  is  assuredly 
the  one  that  is  the  most  easily  communicated. 

Although  by  him  urged  with  immediate  reference  to  con- 
siderations of  moral  or  religious  effect,  these  sentences  have 
in  my  apprehension  their  application  to  influence  of  every 

a  Pr^dent'8  address  before  the  American  Historical  Aseociation,  December  26, 1902. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 i  49 
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kind.  That  which  you  aro  in  yourself  that  you  will  l)e  to 
othern.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  J  n  the 
long  rurvspeaketh;  and  if  you  have  received  the  gift  of  utter- 
ance, more  or  less,  you  will  utter  most  profitably  that  which 
is  your  own  by  birthright  or  which  has  been  made  your  own 
})y  effort  and  reflection. 

To  communicate  to  others  that  which  one's  self  has  acquired, 
be  it  much  or  little,  be  it  money  or  any  other  form  of  human 
possession,  is  not  only  a  power  })ut  a  (hify^  now  so  commonly 
recognized,  so  much  a  note  of  to-day's  philosophy  of  life — if 
somewhat  less  of  to-day's  practice — as  to  need  no  insistence 
here.  If  it  be  in  any  measure  a  reproach  to  a  man  to  die  rich, 
as  has  been  somewhat  emphatically  affirmed,  it  is  still  more  a 
reproach  to  depart  with  accumulations  of  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience willingly  locked  up  in  one's  own  breast.  For  the 
wealth  of  money  remains,  to  receive  such  utilization  as  others 
may  give  it;  the  man  can  not  carry  it  away  with  him;  but  his 
thoughts  and  his  treasures  of  knowledge  perish  with  him,  if 
he  has  not  had  the  unselfish  pains  to  comnumicate  them  to 
others  before  he  dies.  Thus  only  do  they  become  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  mankind;  like  the  labors,  for  example,  of 
the  great  captains  of  industry,  whose  works,  even  when  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  remain  for  the 
l)enefit  of  posterity. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  emergency  to  make  an  address, 
which  my  momentary  office  requires,  such  a  line  of  thought 
is  peculiarly  forced  upon  me;  for  it  nmst  be  obvious  to  all 
who  in  a  general  way  know  my  past  profession  that  the  study 
of  history  has  been  to  me  incidental  and  late  in  life,  which  is 
nmch  the  sJime  as  to  say  that  it  has  been  nec^essarily  superfi- 
cial and  limited.  It  is  not  possible,  under  my  conditions,  to 
claim  breadth  and  depth  of  historical  research.  I  can  not  l)e 
expected  to  illustrate  in  my  own  jK>rson  the  protracted  energy, 
the  extensive  delving  into  materials  hitherto  inaccessible,  the 
vast  iK'cunmlation  of  facts,  which  have  been  so  forciblv 
descri})ed  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  on 
the  Study  of  History,  as  the  necessary  equipment  of  the 
ideal  historian  to-day.  Had  I  attempted  this,  beginning  when 
I  did,  I  nmst  have  died  beforo  I  lifted  pen  to  put  to  paper; 
and  in  necessary  conseciuence  it  follows  that  upon  this,  as  upon 
topics  closely  related  to  it,  1  am  as  unfit  to  address  you  as  Lord 
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Acton  was  most  eminently  qualified  by  his  immense  stores  of 
aoquiremen^^Jl^  most  part  of  which  he  unfortunately  took ' 
away  with 

I  am  therefore  forcedTb  introspection,  if  1  am  to  say  any- 
thing the  least  worthy  o^^e  recognition  which  you  have  too 
generously  accorded  me  by  your  election.  I  have  to  do  for 
myself  what  but  for  this  call  I  probably  should  never  have 
attempted,  namely,  to  analj^ze  and  formulate  to  my  own  con- 
sciousness the  various  impressions — the  ''unconscious  cere- 
bration," to  use  a  current  phrase  sufficiently  vague  for  my 
purpose — which  have  formed  my  mental  experience  as  a  writer 
of  history  and  have  probably  been  reflected  in  my  treatment 
of  materials.  Do  not,  however,  fear  that  I  propose  to  inflict 
upon  you  a  mental  autobiography.  What  I  have  so  far  said 
has  been  explanatory  of  shortcomings  and  apologetic,  at  least 
in  intention;  I  trust,  also,  in  impression.  Being  now  finally 
delivered  of  it,  I  hope  to  get  outside  and  clear  of  myself  from 
this  time  forth,  and  to  clothe  such  thought  as  I  may  give  you 
in  the  impersonal  tei*ms  which  befit  an  attempted  contribu- 
tion to  a  perennial  discussion  concerning  the  spirit  which 
should  inform  the  methods  of  historical  writing. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  factors  upon  which  I  shall  ^ 
not  insist,  because  they  need  only  to  be  named  for  acceptance. 
They  are  summarized  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  knowl- 
f  edge;  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts  in  their  multitudinous 
ramifications;  mastery  of  the  various  sources  of  evidence,  of 
the  statements,  usually  conflicting,  and  often  irreconcilable, 
of  the  numerous  witnesses  who  have  left  their  testimony.  The 
critical  faculty,  so  justly  prized,  is  simply  an  incident  to  this 
f  ascertainment  of  facts.  It  plays  the  part  of  judge  and  jury 
in  a  trial;  not  establishing  the  facts,  but  pronouncing  upon 
the  evidence.  It  needs  not  therefore  to  be  separately  classi- 
fied, as  something  apart,  but  is  truly  embraced  under  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  '*  knowledge,"  exact  and  comprehensive. 
In  like  manner  the  diligence  and  patience  required  for  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  witnesses,  though  proper  to  name,  form 
no  separate  class.  They  are,  let  us  say,  the  lawyers,  the  ad- 
vocates, whose  business  is  to  bring  fully  out  the  testimony  by 
which  the  verdict  shall  be  decided;  but,  like  the  critical  equip- 
ment, they  simply  su])serve  the  one  bottom  purpose  of  clear 
and  demonstrated  knowledge.  / 
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Knowledge  thus  established  is,  1  apprehend,  the  material 
^  with  which  the  historian  has  to  d^:  out  otjak^h  he  has  to 
build  up  the  artistic  creation,  thdHpipIe  o^UPbh,  which  a 
worthy  history  should  aim  to  be.^Xike  the  material  of  the 
architect  it  will  be  found  often  re^pbtory;  not  because  truth 
is  frequently  unpleasant  to  be  heard,  especially  by  prepos- 
,  sessed  ears,  but  because  the  multiplicity  of  details,  often  con- 
tradictor}^  not  merely  in  appearance  but  in  reality,  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  unity  of  treatment.  It  becomes 
thus  exceedingly  difficult  to  present  numerous  related  truths 
in  such  manner  as  to  convey  an  impression  which  shall  be  the 
truth.  Not  only  may  the  formless  mass  of  ill-arranged  par- 
ticulars affect  the  mind  with  the  sense  of  confusion,  like  that 
produced  by  a  room  crowded  with  inharmonious  furniture; 
not  only  may  it  be  difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  but 
there  may  be  such  failure  in  grouping  that  the  uninstructed 
,  reader  may  receive  quite  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  rel- 
/ative  importance  of  the  several  incidents.  As  1  have  had 
occasion  to  say,  in  reviewing  a  military  history,  fidelity  of 
presentation  does  not  consist  merely  in  giving  every  fact  and 
omitting  none.  For  the  casual  reader  emphasis  is  essential 
(  to  due  comprehension:  and  in  artistic  work  emphasis  consists 
less  in  exaggeration  of  color  than  in  the  disposition  of  details, 
in  regard  to  foreground  and  background,  and  the  grouping 
-^of  accessories  in  due  subordination  to  a  central  idea. 

Of  the  difficulty  here  existing  history  bears  sufficient  proof. 
Not  merely  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  but  different  modes 
of  presenting  the  same  fa<its,  give  contradictory  impressions 
of  the  same  series  of  events.  One  or  the  other  is  not  true; 
neither  perhaps  is  even  closely  true.  Without  impeaching 
the  integrity  of  the  historian,  we  are  then  forced  to  impeach 
his  presentment,  and  to  recognize  by  direct  logical  inference 
that  the  function  of  history  is  not  merely  to  accumulate  facts, 
at  once  in  entirety  and  in  accuracy,  but  to  present  them  in 
such  wise  that  the  wayfaring  man,  whom  we  now  call  the  man 
in  the  street,  shall  not  err  therein.  Failing  here,  by  less  or 
more,  the  historian,  however  exhaustive  his  knowledge,  by  so 
far  shares  the  fault  of  him  who  dies  with  his  treasures  of 
knowledge  locked  in  his  own  bmin.  He  has  not  perfectly 
communicated  his  gifts  and  acquirements  to  his  brethren. 

This  communication  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  simple  narra- 
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tive,  nor  even  of.  narrative  vivid  and  eloquent.  All  of  us 
know  histories  which  by  the  amplitude  of  their  details  and  the 
chronological  sequence  of  occurrences  produce  in  the  end 
much  the  same  vague  generality  of  impression  which  is 
received  from  watching  a  street  movement  from  a  window. 
Here  and  there  an  incident  out  of  the  common,  yet  often  of 
the  most  trivial  in  itself,  catches  the  attention,  perhaps  sticks 
in  the  memory;  but  of  the  entirety  nothing  remains  but  a 
succession  of  images  substantially  identical,  to  which  there  is 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Such  may  be  a  valid  enough  con- 
ception of  the  life  of  a  city  street,  or  of  the  general  external 
aspect  of  an  historic  generation.  Such  to  me  is  the  interest 
of  Froissart.  Having  the  gift  of  pictorial  utterance,  he  passes 
before  you  a  succession  of  vivid  scenes,  concerning  any  one  of 
which  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  it  be  directly  true  to 
history.  It  is  true  to  nature.  You  have  realized  on  the  out- 
side one  dominant  aspect  of  the  life  of  that  bustling,  seem- 
ingly inconsequent  generation,  through  true  portrayal  and  fre- 
quent iteration;  but  there  is  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end,  only  surface  ebullition.  Take  the  incidents  of  the  same 
period  selected  and  grouped  by  Stubbs  in  his  Constitutional 
History,  and  you  see  order  emerging  from  chaos,  the  contin- 
uous thread  of  life  which  was  before  Froissart,  which  under- 
ran  his  time — though  it  does  not  appear  in  his  narrative — and 
which  flows  on  to  our  own  day. 

In  this  interrelation  of  incidents,  successive  or  simultaneous, 
history  has  a  continuity  in  which  consists  its  utility  as  a 
teaching  power,  resting  upon  experience.  To  detect  these 
relations  in  their  consecutiveness,  and  so  to  digest  the  mass 
of  materials  as  to  evolve  in  one's  own  mind  the  grouping, 
the  presentation,  which  shall  stamp  the  meaning  of  a  period 
upon  the  minds  of  readers,  with  all  the  simple  dignity  of 
truth  and  harmony,  answers  to  the  antecedent  conception  by 
the  architect  of  the  building,  into  which  he  will  put  his  stones 
and  mortar.  Facts,  however  exhaustive  and  laboriously 
acquired,  are  but  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  historian; 
fundamental,  indispensable,  and  most  highly  respectable,  but 
in  their  raw  state  they  are  the  unutilized^  possession  of  the 
one,  or  at  most  of  the  few.  It  is  not  till  they  have  under- 
gone the  mental  processes  of  the  artist,  by  the  due  selection 
and  grouping  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  that  there  is 
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ovolvod  a  picture  coinprehenMiblo  by  the  nmna  of  men.  Then 
only  arc  they  in  any  adeciuate  HonHO  communicated,  made  part 
of  the  general  ntoclc.  Work  thuH  done  may  l)c  justly  chilled 
a  creation;  for  while  the  several  facts  are  irreversibly  inde- 
pendent of  the  master^s  fabrication  or  manipulation,  the  whole 
truth,  to  which  they  unitedly  correspond,  is  an  arduous  con- 
ception. To  attain  to  it,  and  to  realize  it  in  words,  requires 
an  effort  of  analysis,  of  insight,  and  of  imagination.  There 
is  required  also  a  gift  of  expression,  as  often  baffled  as  is  the 
attempt  of  the  painter  to  convey  to-  others  his  conception 
of  an  historic  scene,  which,  indeed,  he  may  find  difficulty  in 

^  clearly  realizing  to  his  own  mental  vision.  This  process, 
however,  does  not  create  history;  it  realizes  it,  brings  out 

V  what  is  in  it. 

^    Of  such  artistic  presentation  it  is  of  course  a  commonplace 

/  to  say  that  essential  unity  is  the  primary  requirement.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  unity  is  not  that  of 
the  simple,  solitary,  unrelated  unit.  It  is  organic.  Like  the 
human  body,  it  finds  its  oneness  in  the  due  relation  and  pro- 
lK>rtion  of  nuiny  momliers.  Unity  is  not  the  exclusion  of  all 
save  one.  The  very  composition  of  the  word — unity — implies 
multiplicity;  but  a  multiplicity  in  which  all  the  many  that 
enter  into  it  are  subordinated  to  the  one  dominant  thought 
or  purpose  of  the  designer,  whose  skill  it  is  to  make  each  and 
/  all  enhance  the  dignity  and  harmony  of  the  central  idea.  So 
in  history,  unity  of  treatment  consists  not  in  exclusion  of 
interest  in  all  save  one  feature  of  an  epoch,  however  greatly 
predominant,  but  in  the  due  presentation  of  all;  satisfied  that, 
the  more  exactly  the  relations  and  proportions  of  each  are 
olwerved,  the  more  emphatic  and  lasting  will  be  the  impres- 
X  sion  produced  by  the  one  which  is  supi'eme.  For  instance, 
as  it  is  now  trite  to  observe,  in  the  Iliad,  amid  all  the  abund- 
ance of  action,  the  singleness,  the  unity,  of  the  poet\s  con- 
ception and  purpose  causes  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  several 
heroes,  Greek  or  Trojan,  to  (»onverge  ever  upon  and  to  exalt 
the  supreme  glory  of  Achilles.  It  would  have  been  quite 
possible,  to  most  men  only  too  easy,  to  narrate  the  same 
incidents  and  to  leave  upon  the  mind  nothing  more  than  a 
vague  general  impression  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society,  in 
which  certain  rather  interesting  events  and  remarkable  char- 
acters had  passed  under  observation — Fi-oissart,  in  short. 
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1  sj)eak  rather  from  the  result  of  my  reflections  than  from 
any  instance  on  my  own  pjirtof  a  conscious  attempt  to  realize 
my  theories  in  an  historic  work,  but  I  conceive  that  it  would 
minister  essentially  to  the  intrinsic  completeness  of  the 
historian's  equipment,  and  is  yet  more  important  to  his  use- 
fulness to  others — his  usefulness  as  a  teacher — if,  after  accu- 
mulating his  facts,  he  >vould  devote  a  considerable  period  to 
his  preliminary  work  as  an  artist.  1  mean  to  the  mental  effort 
which  I  presume  an  artist  must  make,  and  an  historian  cer- 
tainly can,  to  analyze  his  subject,  to  separate  the  several  parts, 
to  recognize  their  interrelations  and  relative  proportions  of 
interest  and  importance.  Thence  would  be  formed  a  general 
plan,  a  rough  model;  in  which  at  least  there  should  appear 
distinctly  to  himself  what  is  the  central  figure  of  the  whole, 
the  predominance  of  which  before  teacher  and  reader  nmst  lie 
preserved  throughout.  That  central  figure  may  indeed  l)e  the 
conflict  of  two  opposites,  as  in  the  long  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  union  and  disunion,  in  our  own  land, 
but  the  unity  nevertheless  exists.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
freedom,  nor  yet  in  slavery,  but  in  their  conflict  it  is.  Around 
it  group  in  sulwrdination  the  many  events,  and  the  warriors 
of  the  political  arena,  whose  names  are  household  words 
among  us  to  this  da)\  All  form  part  of  the  great  progress  us 
it  moves  onward  to  its  consummation;  ail  minister  to  its.eflfect- 
iveness  as  an  epic;  all  enhance — some  more,  some  less — the 
majesty,  not  merely  of  the  sevei*al  stages,  })ut  of  the  entire 
history  up  to  that  dire  catastrophe—  that  fall  of  Troy — which 
posterity  can  now  see  impending  from  the  first.  This,  in  true 
history,  is  present  throughout  the  whole;  though  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  chief  actors  could  neither  foresee  it  in  their  day 
nor  lived  to  behold.  The  moral  of  fate  accomplished  is  there 
for  us  to  read;  but  it  l>elongs  not  to  the  end  only  but  to  the 
whole  course,  and  in  such  light  should  the  historian  see  and 
maintain  it.  Can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  the  figure  of  Lady 
Hamilton  throws  no  backward  shadow,  no  gloom  of  destiny, 
over  the  unspotted  days  of  Nelson's  early  career?  A  critic 
impatiently  observed  of  my  life  of  the  admiral  that  this  eflfect 
was  produced.  I  confess  that  upon  reading  this  I  thought  1 
had  unwittingly  achieved  an  artistic  success. 

It  should  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  artistic 
insistence  upon  a  motive  does  not  consist  in  reiteration  of  it 
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in  direct  words,  in  continual  pointing  of  the  moral  which  the 
tale  carries.  That  true  art  conceals  its  artfulness  is  a  cheap 
quotation.  It  is  not  by  incessantly  brandishing  Achilles 
before  our  eyes,  or  never  suffering  him  to  leave  the  stage, 
that  his  preeminent  place  is  assured  in  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence. Nevertheless,  the  poet's  sense  of  his  own  motive  must 
be  ever  present  to  him,  conscious  or  subconscious,  if  his  theme 
is  not  to  degenemte  f  rom  an  epic  to  a  procession  of  incidents; 
and  this  is  just  the  danger  of  the  historian,  regarded  not  as  a 
mere  accumulator  of  facts,  but  as  an  instructor  of  men.  In  a 
review  of  a  recent  biography  occurs  the  following  criticism: 
''The  character  and  attainments  of  the  man  himself" — who 
surely  is  the  appointed  center  in  biography — "are  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  mass  of  detail.  This  is  indeed  the  worst  dan- 
ger incurred  by  the  modern  historian.  Where  his  predecessor 
divined,  he  knows,  and  too  often  is  unable  to  manage  his 
knowledge.  To  consult  State  papers  is  not  difficult;  to  sub- 
ordinate them  to  the  subject  they  illustrate  is  a  task  of 
exceeding  delicac^y,  and  one  not  often  successfully  accom- 
plished. The  old-fashioned  historian  thought  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  write  in  a  style  at  once  lucid  and  picturesque.  The 
modern  is  too  generally  content  to  throw  his  material  into  an 
unshapely  mass;"  content,  in  short,  with  telling  all  he  knows. 
As  in  war  not  every  good  general  of  division  can  handle  a 
huudrexl  thousand  men,  so  in  history  it  is  more  easy  duly  to 
range  a  hundred  facts  than  a  thousand.  It  appears  to  me 
that  these  observations,  of  the  validity  of  which  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  especially  necessary  at  the  present  day.  The 
accuracy  of  the  historian,  unquestionably  his  right  arm  of 
service,  seems  now  in  danger  of  fettering  itself,  not  to  say  the 
historian's  energies  also,  by  being  cumbered  with  over-much 
serving,  to  forgetfulne^s  of  the  one  thing  needed.  May  not 
some  facts,  the  exact  truth  about  some  matters,  be  not  only 
l)eyond  prol)able  ascertainment,  but  not  really  worth  the  evi- 
dent trouble  by  which  alone  they  can  lie  ascertained? 

1  once  heard  of  a  se^iman  who,  when  navigating  a  ship, 
pleased  himself  in  carrying  out  the  calculated  definement  of 
her  position  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  mile.  This,  together 
with  other  refinements  of  accuracy,  was  perhaps  a  harmless 
amusement,  only  wasteful  of  time;  but  when  he  proceeded  to 
speak  of  navigation  as  an  exact  science,  he  beti*ayed  to  my 
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mind  a  fallacy  of  appreciation,  syniptomatic  of  mental  defect. 
I  speak  with  the  utmost  diflBdence,  because  of  my  already  con- 
fessed deficiency  in  breadth  and  minuteness  of  acquirement; 
but  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that  some  current  discussions  not 
merely  demonstrate  their  own  improbability  of  solution,  but 
suggest  alsQ^  the  thought  that,  were  they  solved,  it  really 
would  not  matter.  May  we  not  often  confound  the  interest 
of  curiosity  with  the  interest  of  importance?  Curiosity  is 
well  enough,  as  a  matter  of  mental  recreation;  truth  is  always 
worth  having;  but  it  may  in  many  cases  be  like  the  Giant's 
Causeway  to  Dr.  Johnson — worth  seeing,  but  not  worth  going 
to  see.  It  is  troublesome  enough  to  handle  a  multitude  of 
details  so  as  to  produce  clearness  of  impression;  but  to  add 
to  that  difficulty  a  too  fastidious  scrupulosity  as  to  exhausting 
every  possible  source  of  error,  by  the  accumulation  of  every 
imaginable  detail,  is  to  repeat  the  navigator's  error  by  seek- 
ing to  define  an  historical  position  within  a  hundredth  of  a 
mile.  Neither  in  history  nor  in  navigation  do  the  observa- 
tions, and  what  is  called  the  personal  equation,  justify  the 
expectation  of  success;  and  even  could  it  be  attained,  the 
question  remains  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  attaining. 
Lord  Acton's  ''  Study  of  history"  is  in-  this  respect  a  kind  of 
epic,  dominated  throughout  in  its  self- revelation  by  the  ques- 
tion why  so  learned  a  man  produced  so  little.  May  not  the 
answer  be  suggested  by  the  vast  store  of  appended  quotations 
lavished  upon  the  several  thoughts  of  that  one  brief  essay  ? 

It  appears  to  me  sometimes  that  the  elaboration  of  research 
predicated  by  some  enthusiastic  devotees  of  historical  accu- 
racy, who  preach  accuracy  apparently  for  its  own  sake,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  mathematicians  who  launched  a  malediction 
against  those  who  would  degrade  pure  mathematics  by  apply- 
ing it  to  any  practical  purpose.  Mathematics  for  mathematics 
alone,  accuracy  only  to  be  accurate,  are  conceptions  that  need 
to  be  qualified.  An  uneasy  sense  of  this  is  already  in  the  air. 
Since  writing  these  words  I  find  another  reviewer  complain-X 
ing  thus:  "The  author  is  content  simply  to  tell  facts  in  their 
right  order,  with  the  utmost  pains  as  to  accuracy,  but  with 
hardly  any  comment  on  their  significance.  Of  enthusiasm 
there  is  only  that  which  specialists  are  apt  to  feel  for  any  fact 
in  spite  of  its  value."  There  is  a  higher  accuracy  than  the/ 
weighing  of  scruples;  the  fine  dust  of  the  balance  rarely  turns 
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the  8cale.  Uiiqiiejstionably,  generalization  is  unsafe  where 
not  })a8ed  upon  a  multitude  of  inntances;  conelusion  needn  a 
wide  sweep  of  research;  but  unless  some  limit  is  accepted  as 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  recorded  facts  necessary  to  infer- 
ence, if  not  to  decision,  observation  heaped  u{)on  observation 
remains  useless  to  men  at  large.  They  are  incapable  of  inter- 
preting their  meaning.  The  significance  of  the  whole  nmst 
be  brought  out  by  careful  arrangement  and  exposition,  which 
must  not  be  made  to  wait  too  long  upon  unlimited  scrutin}'. 
The  passion  for  certainty  may  lapse  into  incApficity  for  deci- 
sion— a  vice  recognized  in  military  life,  and  which  needs 
recognition  elsewhere. 

"^  I  have  likened  to  the  labor  of  the  artist  the  constructive 
work  of  the  historian,  the  work  by  which  he  converts  the 
raw  material,  the  disconnect^^d  facts,  of  his  own  acquirement 
to  the  use  of  men;  and  upon  that  have  rested  the  theory  of 
historical  composition,  as  it  apix^^rs  to  my  own  mind.  The 
standard  is  high,  perhaps  ideal;  for  it  presupposes  faculties, 
natural  gifts,  which  we  are  prone  to  class  under  the  term  of 
inspiration,  in  order  to  express  our  sense  of  their  rarity  and 
lofty  quality.  This  doubtless  may  be  so;  there  may  be  as  few 
historians  torn  of  the  highest  order  jis  there  are  artists.  Hut 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  fix  standards  lower  than  the  best 
one  can  frame  to  one's  self;  for,  like  boats  crossing  a  current, 
men  rarely  reach  as  high  even  as  the  mark  at  which  they  aim. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  my  conception  is  correct  and  its  develop- 
ment before  you  sound,  it  involves  primarily  an  intellectual 
process  within  the  reach  of  most,  even  though  the  fire  of 
genius,  of  inspiration,  nmy  be  wanting.  That  informing  spirit 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  is  the  inestima- 
ble privilege  of  nature's  favored  few^  But  to  study  the  facts 
analytically,  to  detect  the  broad  leading  features,  to  assign  to 
them  their  respective  importivnce,  to  recognize  their  nmtual 
relations,  and  upon  these  data  to  frame  a  sc^heme  of  logical 
presentation — all  this  is  within  the  scope  of  many  whom  we 
should  hesitate  to  call  artists,  and  who  yet  are  c(»rtainly  capa- 
■^)le  of  being  more  than  chroniclers,  or  even  than  narrators. 
In  fac»t,  to  do  this  much  may  be  no  more  than  to  be  dryly 
logical.  It  is  in  the  execution  of  the  scheme  thus  evolved 
that  the  difficulty  becomes  marked;  like  that  of  the  artist  who 
falls  short  of  reproducing  to  the  eyes  of  others  the  vision 
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revealed  to  him^9elf .  Nevertheless,  simply  by  logical  presen- 
tation the  keenest  intellectual  gratification  may  be  afforded — 
the  gratification  of  comprehending  what  one  sees  but  has  not 
hitherto  understood.  From  this  proceeds  the  delineation  of 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect;  the  classification  of  incidents,  at 
first  sight  disconnected,  by  a  successful  generalization  which 
reveals  their  essential  unity;  the  exposition  of  a  leading  gen- 
eral tendency,  which  is  the  predomihant  characteristic  of  an 
epoch.  These  processes  do  not,  however,  end  in  mere  grati- 
fication; they  convey  instruction,  the  more  certain  and  endur- 
ing because  of  their  fascinating  interest. 

To  conceive  thus  the  work  of  the  historian  is  perhaps  natural 
to  my  profession.  Certainly,  from  this  same  point  of  view, 
of  artistic  grouping  of  subordinate  details  around  a  central 
idea^  I  have  learned  to  seek  not  only  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  warfare,  but  the  method  of  its  history;  whether 
as  it  concerns  the  conduct  of  campaigns,  which  we  call 
strategy,  or  in  the  direction  of  battles,  which  we  define 
tactics,  or  in  the  design  of  the  individual  ship  of  war.  Unity 
of  purpose — exclusiveness  of  pui*pose,  to  use  Napoleon's 
phrase — is  the  secret  of  great  military  successes.  In  using 
this  word  exclusiveness,  which  reduces  unity  to  a  unit.  Napo- 
leon was  not  weighing  scrupulously  the  accuracy  of  his  terms. 
He  was  simply  censuring  the  particular  aberration  of  the 
officer  addressed,  who  was  so  concerned  for  a  field  of  opera- 
tions not  immediately  involved  as  to  allow  his  mind  to  wander 
from  the  one  predominant  interest  then  at  stake.  But,  though 
exaggerated,  the  term  is  not  otherwise  incorrect,  and  the 
exaggeration  is  rather  that  of  emphasis  than  of  hyperbole. 
Other  matters  may  need  to  be  considered,  because  of  their 
evident  relations  to  the  central  feature;  they  therefore  may 
not  be  excluded  in  a  strict  sense,  but  equally  the}^  are  not  to 
usurp  the  preeminence  due  to  it  alone.  In  so  far  its  claim  is 
"exclusive,"  and  their  own  exist  only  as  ministering  to  it. 

The  military  historian  who  is  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  finds,  as  it  were  imposed  upon  him,  the  neces- 
sity of  so  constructing  his  narrative  as  to  present  a  substantial 
unity  in  effect.  Such  familiar  phrase  as  the  "key  of  the 
situation,"  the  decisive  point  for  which  he  has  been  taught  to 
look,  upon  the  tenure  of  which  depends  more  or  less  the 
fortune  of  war,  sustains  continually  before  his  mind  the  idea, 
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to  which  his  treatment  must  correspond,  of  a  central  feature 
round  which  all  else  groups,  not  only  subordinate,  but  con- 
tributive.  Here  is  no  vague  collocation  of  words,  but  the 
concrete,  pithy  expression  of  a  trained  habit  of  mind  which 
dominates  writing  necessarily,  even  though  unconsciously  to 
the  writer.  So  the  word  ''  combination,"  than  which  none 
finds  more  frequent  use  in  military  literature,  and  which  j'^ou 
will  recall  means  to  make  of  two  one,  reminds  him,  if  he 
needs  to  think,  that  no  mere  narrative  of  separate  incidents, 
however  vivid  as  word  painting,  fulfills  his  task.  He  must 
also  show  how  all  lead  up  to,  and  find  their  several  meanings 
in,  a  common  result,  of  purpose  or  of  achievement,  which 
.lenities  their  action.  So  again  "  concentration,"  the  watchword 
of  military  action,  and  the  final  end  of  all  combination,  re- 
minds him  that  facts  must  be  massed  as  well  as  troops,  if  they 
are  to  prevail  against  the  passive  resistance  of  indolent  men- 
tality, if  they  are  to  penetrate  and  shatter  the  forces  of 
ignorance  or  prejudgment,  which  conservative  impression  has 
arrayed  against  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  coloring,  but  in  the  grouping,  that  the  true 
excellence  of  the  military  historian  is  found;  just  as  the  battle 
is  won,  not  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  but  by  the 
disposition  of  the  forces.  Both  the  logical  faculty  and  the 
imagination  contribute  to  his  success,  but  the  former  much 
exceeds  the  latter  in  effect.  A  campaign,  or  a  battle,  skill- 
fully designed,  is  a  work  of  art,  and  duly  to  describe  it 
requires  something  of  the  appreciation  and  combinative  faculty 
of  an  artist,  but  where  there  is  no  appeal  be^'ond  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  intellect  impressions  are  apt  to  lack  distinctness. 
While  there  is  a  certain  exaltation  in  sharing,  through  vivid 
narrative,  the  emotions  of  those  who  have  borne  a  part  in 
some  deed  of  conspicuous  daring,  the  fascination  does  not 
equal  that  wrought  upon  the  mind  as  it  traces  the  sequence  by 
which  successive  occurrences  are  seen  to  issue  in  their  neces- 
sary results,  or  causes  apparently  remote  to  converge  upon  a 
common  end.  Then  understanding  succeeds  to  the  sense  of 
l)ewilderment  too  commonly  produced  by  military  events,  as 
often  narrated.  Failing  such  comprehension,  there  may  be 
fairly  discerned  that  "  it  was  a  famous  victory;"  and  yet  the 
modest  confession  have  to  follow  that  ''  what  they  fought  each 
other  for" — what  the  meaning  of  it  all  is — ''1  can  not  well 
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make  out."  No  appointed  end  in  seen  to  justify  the  bloody 
means. 

This  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  military  history.  It  exists 
in  all  narrative  of  events,  which  even  in  the  ablest  bands  tends 
to  degenerate  into  a  brilliant  pageant,  and  in  those  of  less 
capable  colorists  into  a  simple  procession  of  passers  by — a 
more  or  less  commonplace  street  scene — to  recur  to  a  simile  I 
have  already  used.  It  is  the  privilege  simply  of  the  military 
historian  that,  if  he  himself  has  real  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ters he  treats,  they  themselves  supply  the  steadying  center  of 
observation;  for  the  actions  are  those  of  men  who  had  an 
immediate  recognized  purpose,  which  dictated  their  conduct. 
To  be  faithful  to  them  he  must  not  merely  tell  their  deeds,  but 
expound  also  their  plan. 

The  plan  of  Providence,  which  in  its  f ultillmentwe call  his- 
tory, is  of  wider  range  and  more  complicated  detail  than  the 
tactics  of  a  battle,  or  the  strategy  of  a  campaign,  or  even  than 
the  policy  of  a  war.  Each  of  these  in  its  own  sphere  is  an 
incident  of  history,  possessing  an  intrinsic  unity  of  its  own. 
E^h,  therefore,  may  be  treated  after  the  fashion  and  under 
the  limitations  I  have  suggested;  as  a  work  of  art,  which  has 
a  central  feature  around  which  details  are  to  be  grouped,  but 
kept  ever  subordinate  to  its  due  development.  So,  and  so 
only,  shall  the  unity  of  the  picture  be  successfully  preserved; 
but  when  this  has  been  done,  each  particular  incident,  and 
group  of  incidents,  becomes  as  it  were  a  fully  wrought  and 
fashioned  piece,  prepared  for  adjustment  in  its  place  in  the 
great  mosaic,  which  the  history  of  the  race  is  gradually  fash- 
ioning under  the  Divine  overruling. 

I  apprehend  that  the  analogy  between  military  history  and 
history  in  its  other  aspects — political,  economical,  social,  and 
so  on — is  in  this  respect  closer  than  most  would  be  willing  at 
first  to  concede.  There  is  perhaps  in  military  history  more 
pronounced  definiteness  of  human  plan,  more  clearly  marked 
finality  of  conclusion,  and  withal  a  certain  vividness  of  action, 
all  of  which  tend  to  enforce  the  outlines  and  emphasize  the 
unity  of  the  particular  subject.  A  declaration  of  war,  a  treaty 
of  peace,  a  decisive  victory,  if  not  quite  epoch-making  events, 
are  at  least  prominent  milestones,  which  mark  and  define  the 
passage  of  time.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  all  these  have  their  very  definite  analogues  in  that 
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iu  his  History  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  inter- 
poses from  time  to  time  in  breaks  of  the  narrative.  This  is 
not,  1  fancy,  the  most  artistic  method.  It  resembles  rather 
those  novels  in  which  the  motives  and  characters  of  the  actors 
are  explained  currently  instead  of  being  made  to  transpire  for 
themselves.  Nevertheless  the  line  of  light  thus  thrown  serves 
to  elucidate  the  whole  preceding  and  succeeding  narrative. 
The  sepai'ate  events,  the  course  and  character  of  the  several 
actors,  receive  a  meaning  and  a  value  which  apart  from  such 
a  clew  they  do  not  possess. 

I  conceive  that  such  a  method  is  applicable  to  all  the  work 
of  history  from  the  least  to  the  greatest;  from  the  single 
stones,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  particular  limited  researches, 
the  monographs,  up  to  the  great  edifice,  which  we  may 
imagine  though  we  may  never  see,  in  which  all  the  periods 
of  universal  history  shall  have  their  several  places  and  due 
proportion.  So  coordinated,  they  will  present  a  majestic 
ideal  unity  corresponding  to  the  thought  of  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect, realized  to  His  creatures.  To  a  consummation  so  noble 
we  may  be  permitted  to  aspire,  and  individuall}'^  to  take  pride, 
not  in  our  own  selves  nor  in  our  own  work,  but  rather  in  that 
toward  which  we  niinister  and  in  which  we  believe.  Faith, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  and  the  needful  motive 
force  of  every  truly  great  achievement,  may  cheer  us  to  feel 
that  in  the  perfection  of  our  particular  work  we  forward  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  the  whole,  which  in  its  entiretj'  can  be 
the  work  of  no  one  hand.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  to  some 
one  favored  mind  will  be  committed  the  final  great  synthesis; 
but  he  would  be  powerless  save  for  the  patient  labors  of  the 
innumerable  army  which,  stone  by  stone  and  section  by  sec- 
tion, have  wrought  to  perfection  the  several  parts;  while  in 
combining  these  in  the  ultimate  unity  he  must  be  guided  by 
the  same  principles  and  governed  by  the  same  methods  that 
have  controlled  them  in  their  humbler  tasks.  He  will  in  fact 
be,  as  each  one  of  us  is,  an  instrument.  To  him  w411  bo 
intrusted,  on  a  larger  and  final  scale,  to  accomplish  the  reali- 
zation of  that  toward  which  generations  of  predecessors  have 
labored;  comprehending  but  in  part  and  obscurely  the  end 
toward  which  they  were  tending,  Imt  yet  building  better 
than  they  knew  because  they  built  faithfully. 
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By  James  Sullivan,  Pji.  D. 


The  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  may,  for 
convenience  of  treatment,  be  grouped  under  five  heads:  First, 
the  doctrine  of  equality — all  men  are  created  equal;  second, 
the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights;  third,  that  the  origin  of 
government  was  in  a  conscious  act — governments  are  insti- 
tuted (the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact  is  present  here,  though 
it  is  not  expressly  mentioned);  fourth,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed;  fifth,  the  right  to 
throw  off  government,  hence  the  right  of  revolution. 

In  regard  to  the  second  of  these  doctrines — that  is,  the  doc- 
trine .of  inalienable  rights — it  will  not  be  inapropos  to  say  a 
few  words  in  order  to  define  our  position  toward  such  theo- 
ries in  general.  Very  recently  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  all  kinds  of  rights.  Enlightened  editors  and  corre- 
spondents of  various  New  York  newspapers  have  writteniearn- 
edh^  about  the  numerous  rights  of  man,  inalienable  and  other- 
wise. A  former  lawyer  of  this  State  has  announced  that  he 
has  certain  inalienable  rights  because  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  says  so;  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  has 
declared  that  teachers  have  an  inalienable  right  to  strike;  and 
various  labor  organs  have  hei*alded  in  type  measurable  only 
by  a  foot  rule  that  man  has  the  inalienable  right  to  labor  and 
to  prevent  others  from  laboring.  In  fact,  in  the  public  mind 
of  to-day  inaliena>)le  rights  are  those  things  which  we  reserve 
for  ourselves  and  denv  to  our  enemies. 

This  whole  discussion  in  the  press  has  served  to  illustrate 
the  wide  gulf  which  sepai*ates  the  scholarly  world  from  the 
general  public.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  of  learning 
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lon^^  aj^o  abandoned  the  stato-of-natuiv  theory,  witli  all  its 
corollaries  of  equality,  inalienable  rifjfhtn  and  othern,  but  the 
world  at  large  still  seems  to  be,  in  respect  to  such  doctrines, 
bai'k  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  not 
surprising,  however,  when  we  consider  that  the  average  man 
stops  his  schooling  at  a  stage  in  his  mental  development  when 
such  doctrines  as  those  exiwunded  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence leave  an  indelible  impression  which  can  not  be  re- 
moved by  mere  conbict  with  the  active,  commercial  world. 

Into  the  discussion  as  to  whether  there  are  such  thinsfs  as 
inalienable  rights  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  at 
any  length.  Had  man  been  ])lessed  in  the  beginning  with  an 
inexhaustible  as  well  as  a  bountiful  supph'  of  the  luxuries 
and  necessities  of  life,  such  as  existed  in  proverbial  Eden,  we 
may  be  safe  in  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights 
would  never  have  arisen.  Unfortunately  for  him,  how- 
ever, the  very  necessaries  of  life — omitting  luxuries  alto- 
gether— gave  out  at  times,  and  the  pack  of  which  he  was  a 
part  seemed  to  think  that  the  easiest  way  was  the  best  wa}', 
and  took  what  they  could  get  from  their  neighlxirs.  When 
the  neighbors  had  nothing  but  their  own  flesh,  the  con<|uer- 
ing  hungry  ones  took  that.  Now  the  eaten  men  may  have 
thought  in  their  own  primitive  way  that  the\'^  had  an  inalien- 
able right  not  to  be  thus  devoured,  l)ut  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  have  convinced  the  eaters  to  accept  any  such  high-flown 
notions.  In  truth  could  the  eatc^n  have  changed  places  with 
the  eaters,  the  idea  of  man's  inalienable  right  to  his  life  would 
scarcely  have  found  place  in  their  rudimentary  brains.'' 

Fortunately  for  man  he  did  progress,  and  there  arose  some 
sort  of  crude,  social  unit  which  gave  a  rather  uncertain  guar- 
antee that  an  individual's  life  was  his  own,  and  that  no  one 
could  dei)rive  him  of  it  with  impunity.  In  other  words,  the 
so-called  inalienable  right  of  life  was  made  possible  to  man 
})}'  organization.  If  we  once  grant  this,  however,  we  destroy 
its  whole  character  of  inaliena1)ilitv,  for  that  which  is  inalien- 
able  in  the  sense  of  the  Declaration  not  only  can  not  ])c  taken 
away,  but  is  actually  pail  of  man  from  all  time. 

Such,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  making  the  case  too  strong, 
is  the  position  of  modern  writers  on  this  subject.     The   right 

"Sei'Uie  liittTcstiiiK  >'tiidy  by  .Spi'iicer  and  CiiUfii,  Tlie  Native  Tribes  of  CViit ml  Aus- 
tralia.   London,  IMUU. 
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to  breathe,  the  right  to  move  along  the  street  without  molesta- 
tion, the  right  to  property — in  sum,  the  right  to  life  is  made 
possible  to  us  by  organized  society.  If  through  the  course 
of  history  man  has  been  allowed  to  enjoy  certain  privileges 
without  interference,  it  has  not  })een  because  he  has  any  in- 
alienable rights,  })ut  simply  because  organized  society,  for 
her  purposes,  has  not  found  it  necessar}'  to  deprive  the  indi- 
vidual of  them.  Against  her,  however,  prescription  does  not 
run,  and  if  at  any  time  through  her  agent  of  government  she 
sees  fit  to  deprive  us  of  some  of  the^se  so-called  inalienable 
rights, 'which  we  have  hitherto  enjoj^ed,  she  may  do  so.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  question  of  power  and  not  of  expediency. 
We  may  grant  that  what  organized  society  can  do  is  limited 
only  by  physical  laws,  but  we  may  at  the  same  time  think  it 
highly  inadvisable  to  interfere  with  certain  privileges  which 
the  individual  has  enjoyed  for  generations.  For*  instiince, 
many  of  us  to-day  think  it  inadvisable  for  society  to  deprive 
man  of  the  privilege  of  having  private  property  in  land  or  in 
movables,  but  few  would  deny  her  power  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  define  our  position  in  regard 
to  this  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  in  order  to  show  clearly 
the  attitude  which  we  occupy  in  tracing  the  history  of  this 
and  the  other  doctrines  contained  in  the  Declaration.  The 
connection  between  these  doctrines  and  the  works  of  Hooker, 
Hobbes,  and  Locke  is  so  generally  acknowledged^  that  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  only  to  their  history  before  the  time  of 
Hooker  (1554  ?-1600).  Even  in  the  period  before  his  time  it 
is  my  intention  to  touch  only  upon  such  authors  as  state  most 
clearly  the  substance  of  the  doi*trines  of  the  Declaration,  for 
I  wish  to  avoid  n*ading  into  many  of  the  theories  more  than 
is  reallv  there. 

Thejjrst  men  wlia  iulvamiftd  d4Ktti'incs  bjcaring_a..sembjance 
to  tHat  of  the  social  compact  were  Protaj^oras  ancl  the  Soj)h;;_ 
ists  (4Si-4ll  B.  C).  Though  Protagoras  wrote  a  work  on 
TBe  state  it  has  been  lost,  and  we  know  his  theories  only 
through  Plato.  For  these  theories  we  have  two  passages, 
one  in  the  dialogue  entitled  Protagoras  and  the  other  in  the 
Republic.     In  the  first  of  these  Protagoras  is  called  upon  by 

a  Lowell,  A.  L.:  E-ssays  on  Government.  BoHton,  18S9.  Pp.  136-188,  "Theory  of  the 
social  comijart."  MoLaughlin,  A.  C. :  "  S<x'ial  compact  and  con.stitiitional  constmctlon," 
Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  April,  19(X),  p.  468.  Fisher,  (}.  P.:  "  .Teflerson  and  the  social  compact," 
Anier.  Hist.  As«n.  Report,  Is'Jli.  pp.  163-177. 
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SocraU^H  to  .show  how  political  virtue  may  he  ttiu^ht,  and 
Protagoras  does  so  hy  tollinpf  a  myth  or  fahio,  now  known  as 
the  Prometheus  myth. " 

The  essence  of  this  is  that  men,  Innng  disunited  in  a  state 
of  nature,  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  union  against  the  wild 
animals.  But  unity  for  tliis  purpose  did  not  prevent  them 
from  ti^htini;  among  themselves  as  individuals,  and  Zeus  and 
Prometheus  inU^rfered,  and,  inspirinjr  men  with  a  sense  of 
justice,  caused  them  to  unite  on  a  basis  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  passage  from  the  Kepu1)li(*  which  refers  to  the  same* 
matter  is  as  follows: 

To  comtiiit  injiiHtiw*  ig,  they  [the  Sophwts]  way,  in  itH  nature  a  j^oojI 
thin^,  and  to  Huffer  it  ah  evil  thin^;  Init  the  evil  of  the  latti^r  exceedH  the 
KcmkI  of  the  fonner;  ami  ho,  after  the  twofold  experience  of  l)oth  <loinj< 
an<l  Hufferiu^  injuHtice,  those  who  can  not  avoitl  the  latter  antl  conipajw  the 
former  find  it  exjKnlient  to  make  a  compact  of  mutual  alintinence  from 
injuHticv.     Hence  arone  lejrinlation  an<l  contracts  lu't ween  man  and  man.'' 

As  Protagonis  is  known  to  have  taken  the  position  of  an 
agnostic  toward  the  gods,  it  is  saf(»  to  say  that  in  his  actual 
theory  the  union  among  men  was  madeiiot  at  the  instigation 
of  the  gods,  hut  l)v  an  actual  ordinance  or  conscious  act  on 
the  j)art  of  men.  __Tlius  one  of  the  theories  of  the  Dcvlaration 
finds  expression  as  early  as  the  fifth  ccnturv  B.  ('.  It  is  not 
to  our  purpose,  however,  to  explain  the  theory  of  Protagonis 
hy  examining  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Athenian  state  at 
the  tinu»,  nesting  as  it  did  on  an  individual  hasis.  When  all  is 
said  we  must  see  that  his  theorv  is  philosophical,  and  that  no 
attempt  was  made,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  to  n)ake  any 
))oUtioal  application  of  it. 

_ln  connection  witk.lhe  theory  oi  natuml.riglilaiLLtJiu.be 
noted  that  the  Sophists ^nadeji  distinction  hetwcuil  ^VC^^i^hy 
naiun^lmd  ^'V'^;^  \^y  ''^^Y:  hascd  upon  the  uuciiangaibleness 
of  the  form(M' jis  opposed  to  the  variability  of  the  latt^M'  accord- 
ing 17)"  tiUK'^  anTT space.  It  remained  for  later  writers  to 
develop  this  distinction  in  more  detail  and  with  more  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  rights  which  men  were  supposed  to  derive 
from  one  source  or  the  other. 

Socrat(\s  hiuLself ^  spoke  of  certain  unwritten  institutions  of 

'tTflo  DlttloKiU'M  of  riutt).  tranN.  Jowt-tt.    oxfonJ,  lh'.>2.     Vol.  I.  p.  12*2. 
''Repijhlle.  Bk.  Ill,  iJos-ivvj. 
•'Xctiophoii.  Meinomhiliii,  Hk.  IV.  eh.  iv. 
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the  gods,  the  same  in  every  land,  and  of  divine,  not  human, 
origin.  It  is  important  and  fortunate  for  us  that  he  enumer- 
ates some  of  those  natural  laws,  for  they  are  very  different 
from  the  rights  which  the  fathers  of  the  Declaration  thought 
they  enjoyed  by  reason  of  certain  fundamental  and  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature.  They  are,  according  to  Socrates,  the 
worship  of  God,  duty  to  parents,  gratitude,  and  requital  of 
benefits,  which  are  universally  established  in  men's  minds  as 
rules  of  right  conduct. 

In  the  writings  of  Plato  (427-347  B.  C.>and  of  Aristotle 
(384-322  B.  C.)  there  is  little  to  detain  us.  They  believed 
that  a  natural  impulse  in  man  led  to  the  origin  or  slow  growth 
of  the  state.  In  the  Laws'*  of  Plato  there  is  reference  to  a 
compact  between  three  kings  and  three  cities  pertaining  to 
the  kind  and  character  of  rule  to  be  gfiven;  but  this  agreement 
is  historical,  not  philosophical,  in  its  nature,  and  refers  to 
states  already  established  and  not  to  any  theory  of  their 
origin.  As  it  stands,  however,  it  may  very  well  be  said  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  compact  between  ruler  and  subject. 

In  the  Rhetoric ^^f  Aristotle  there  is  a  reference  to  ^'natu- 
ral" law  in  the  phrase:  '^Natural  justice  is  law  because  it  is 
right;  conventional  justice  is  right  because  it  is  law."  Un- 
written or  natural  laws  are  moral  laws  or  principles  to  which 
all  positive  laws  should  conform.  In  his  Politics  he  speaks 
much  about  revolutions,  but  he  formulates  no  right  of  revo- 
lution; about  equality  in  the  state,  but  he  does  not  say  that 
men  are  created  equal.  Similarly,  Plato  says  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  laws  willingness  of  the  subjects  and  not  force  should  be 
considered,^  but  he  does  not  say  that  a  state  and  its  laws  exist 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Cynics  of  Aristotle's  time  had  preached  that  life  accord- 
ing to  the  right  reason  of  man  was  the  highest  good,  but  their 
doctrines  along  this  line  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect 
until  Zeno  (308  B.  C.)  took  them  up  and  out  of  them  developed 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  Briefly  stated,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  were:  Virtue  rules  the  world;  and  as  virtue  is  the  ra- 
tional part  of  man's  soul,  that  which  is  according  to  man's 
reason  is  binding.  Human  law  is  derived  from  it,  and  justice 
is  therefore  natural  and  not  derived  from  convention  or  com- 
pact. The  individual,  nevertheless,  is  complete  in  himself, 
^^^^^_^_^___ • 

a  Ij&ws,  Bk.  Ill,  6ai.  /'Rhetoric.  Bk.  I.  13.  2.  fljiwM,  Bk.  III.  tJ90. 
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but  as  a  rcaHonable  being  he  nnist  recognize  society  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  its  ends  and  needs.  Those  who  own  one  law 
are  citizens  of  one  state  and  contribute  to  each  other's  good. 
In  this  manner  Zeno  conceives  of  the  people  of  the  world  as 
members  of  his  universal  state  or  republic.  In  this  there  is 
no  family  life  or  nationality,  but  all  are  merged  into  the  com- 
mon  bi'otherhood  ofjiian.  ^.This  cosmopolitjinism  and  equality 
were  the  j^reat  doctrines  of  Htoicishr  XTke  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  the  Stole  philosophers  had  to  face  the  great  fact 
of  slavery,  and,  Hke  them,  they  glossed  it  over.  To  the  Stoics 
only  the  wise  men  were  really  free,  and  the  unwise  were 
slaves.  This,  however,  was  Imt  a  poor  makeshift  and  did  not 
conceal  their  true  belief  and  doctrines. 

The  Epicureans  (306  B.  C)  regarded  all  union  of  one  man 

with  another  as  superfluous,  though  useful  to  prot(H*t  the 

individual  from  wrong  l)y  others.      They  charac*terized  the 

*  state  as  an  organization  of  men  to  insure  safety,  and  resting 

upon  a  convention  or  compact  {(TvvOtjKtf)  of  individuals. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  much  time  to  explain  the  causes 
for  the  origin  of  these  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
After  Alexander  the  (Jreat  the  uncertainty  of  political  condi- 
tions and  the  loss  of  national  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  states  had  weakened  the  regard  of  the  Greeks  for  their 
own  particular  states.  Instead  of  the  state  the  individual 
became  the  object  of  attention,  and  speculation  about  him  led 
to  their  theories. 

These  two  systems  of  philosophy  connected  the  (Jreek 
world  with  the  Roman.  In  the  development  of  their  theories, 
however,  the  Stoics  were  responsible  for  a  certain  confusion 
l)etween  rights  l)y  law  {vo^cp)  and  rights  ])y  nature  {cpvcrei)^ 
applying  to  the  latter  the  same  meaning  as  to  the  former. 

Among  the  Romans,  Polybius,^'  for  he  may  be  called  a 
Roman,  discovered  the  origin  of  the  stjite  in  man's  instinct, 
and  Cicero  discovered  it  in  man's  love  of  society  and  not  in 
his  weakness.  ForusCicero's  ideas  of  natural  law  are  most 
important,  fpi:  from  such  were  forumlatod  the  theories  of 
natural  rights...  The  science  of  the  nature  of  law,  according 
to  Cicero,*  does  not  come  f  I'om  the  codes  su(  h  as  the  Twelve 
Tables,  but  from  i)hilosophy  herself.  In  all  men  there  is  a 
natural  reason  or  sense  of  light  and  wrong.     It  is  born  in  us  — 

"  Bk.  VI  of  hin  hiHtory.  ''  Do  Kopubllcii  and  Dc  Loj^lbiis. 
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put  in  us  by  God  and  nature — and  from  this  comes  natural 
law.  From  natural  law  come  natural  rights,  but  of  these 
Cicero  attempts  no  definition  or  enumeration.  He  does  say, 
however,  that  although  men  in  a  state  of  nature  may  not  be 
equal  as  regards  riches  or  ability,  there  are  certain  equal  rights 
which  they  all  have.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  giving 
his  theory  of  natural  rights  a  political  significance. 

Thus,  hy  Cicero's  time  (100-43  B.  C.)  there  were  three  ideas 
of  the  rWlamrlon  knowiilo"{h(rwo"iTd.  THese  wore,  tirstj  the 
conscious  instituting  of  government  by  men,  held  bv  Protagf- 
oras,  the  Sophists,  and  the.  Epicureans i  >*<^c*ond^  the  equality; 
of  men — an  idea  advanced  b^^the  Stoics;  and  third,  the  ider^ 
of  natunil  rights  developed  by  Cicero.  Tljese  ideas,  however, 
*W^re"not  combined  into  ah}'  one  system,  were  imperfectly 
defined,  and  were  not  of  any  political,  but  only  of  philosophi- 
cal, significance. 

Christianity  emphasized  but  did  not  express  in  more  detirtite 
terms  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man.  It  was  left  for 
the  Roman  jurists  of  the  early  empire,  especially  Gains  and 
Ulpian,  to  give  us  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  equalit}'  and  of  natuml  rights. 

The  parts  of  the  juristic  notions  which  most  immediately 
concern  us  are  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of  each  nation  is 

« 

divided  into  two  parts — that  which  natuml  reason  sets  up 
among  all  men  (called  juM  <je)itiinn^  because  all  nations  use  it) 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  a  particular  nation.  Thus  the 
Roman  people  use  partly  their  own  law,  and  partly  a  law 
common  to  all  men.  But  besides  this  ju^  geuthnu  there  is 
another  kind  of  law,  ;mw  naturale^  a  law  common  to  all  ani- 
mals, among  whom  man  himself  is  included,  a  law  followed 
blindly  and  without  reason.  To  this  latter  kind  of  law  belong, 
for  example,  the  union  of  man  and  woman,  matrimony,  and 
the  procreation  and  education  of  children. 

Men,  in  distinction  from  the  lower  animals,  however,  were 
taught  by  natural  reason.  Feeling  the  pressure  of  custom 
and  the  needs  of  life,  they  established  certain  rules  among 
themselves.  Wai^s  arose  and  slaves  were  made  from  captives, 
but  this  was  contrar}^  to  natural  law,  for  bj'-  natural  law  all 
men  are  from  the  beginning  born  free,  and  in  the  enjo\nnent 
of  their  natural  rights  they  are  all  equal.  Furthermore,  no 
civil  regulations  should  be  contrary  to  these  natural  rights. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  enumeration  of  these  rights  we  are  at 
a  loftH  to  know  how  much  political  significance  to  attiich  to 
this  expression,  especially  since  the  later  jurists  declared  that 
the  will  of  the  prince  had  the  force  of  law.  This  was  some- 
what tempered,  however,  by  the  declaration  that  the  prince 
had  his  power  onl}'  because  the  people  gave  it  to  him. 

Probably  no  statements  exercised  so  much  influence  on  su)>- 
sequent  political  theory  as  did  these  of  the  Roman  jurists. 
Studied  and  commented  upon  during  the  Middle  Ages,  they 
formed  the  basis  for  political  ideas  throughout  the  whole 
l^riod. 

Of  the  early  church  fathers,  Ambrose  (born  340  A.  I).) 
believed  in  a  stat<*^of  nature  where  there  was  no  private  prop- 
erty ^butSt^u^isiy^ii^^  lH.ltf..fe.the  most  impor- 
tant  for  us.  He  adopted  the  theory  of  Cicero  and  Plato  that 
[aiTuasleJl  bv  his  own  nature  to  enter  societv,  but  he  con- 
nettled  with  it  the  idea  that  man  entered  society  to  have  peace. 
To  the  whole  he  added  the  very  important  doctrine  that  there 
was  a  general  pact  of  human  society  to  obey  kings.  So  far 
as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  use  of  the  word  ''jxtcfunr^  in  this 
connection,  although  of  course  it  is  possible  that  St.  Augus- 
tine may  have  drawn  it  from  some  work  now  lost.  We  must 
note,  also,  that  this  does  not  refer  to  a  compact  to  form  a 
state,  but  to  an  agreement  to  obey  kings,  an  ideji  similar  in 
many  ways  to  the  one  spoken  about  hy  Plato  in  his  Laws. 

In  this  ^'' pifctniit^]_oi  St.  Augustine  is  to  })e  foimd-.Jtlm. 
beginning  of  the  idea  that  government  rests  on  tl]*li'PP^C-"t  oi 

ie  governed.  Gov-^'miUMit^  lie  says,  is  to  reiuler  service  tQ 
^hose  who  ai*e  govern(»d.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  world 
nfiod  arranged  for  man  to  rule  only  animals.  One  man  was 
not  to  be  ruled  by  another.  Like  the  Stoics  and  like  the  men 
of  our  Revolutionary  period,  St.  Augustine  had  to  ftu'C  the 
institution  of  slavery.  He  de<;lared  it  to  be  a  temporary 
institution  of  this  world  existing  on  account  of  man^s  sin. 
By  natural  and  divine  law  it  is  unjust,  but  by  human  law  it  is 
not  so.  In  the  divine  city,  the  civitaM  del^  where  sin  does  not 
exist,  there  will  be  no  slavery  and  the  rule  of  one  man  over 
another  will  cease. 


« ('onfe«Hioiit*H,  e«pecfally  Bk.  Ill;  Dt*  Civltntf  Dol,  especially  Bk.  XIX;  Sermons  In  the 
Ante-Nicene  and  Poet-Nlcene  Fathern,  Vol.  VI,  p.  802. 
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Fully  as  imporfnnfi  n^  th^>i9  Hortrinri"  ^f  f^^  \ngiifttipft  is 
his  further  .statoinont  thatf  ^'^  '«  "^^^  ^jxyajs  h>iH  n<?t  to  obey  n 
law,  for  when  the  ruler  makes  one  which  is  contrary  to  God, 
hence  tujdiviafi^ad  jQatunil  law,  then  it  i'^^not  to  l)e  obeyed. 
This,  so  far  lus  I  know,  is  the  first  absolute h'  unqualified  and 
complete  statement  that  obedience  is  to  t)e  refused  to  a  ruler. 
S<K*rates  and  the  Apostle  Peter  had  expressed  similar  ideas, 
but  not  in  so  complete  a  form.^  The  jurists  had  said  that 
civil  regulations  should  not  l>e  contrary  to  natural  rights,  but 
they  had  eyolyed  no  theory  of  non-obedience.  In  this  doctrine 
of  St.  Augustine  we  see  the  begiiming  of  the  theor}^  of  actiye 
resistance  or  revolution. It  was  Christianity's  first  contribu- 


tion to  political  theor3"2^y!*}!5.IP£.^!l^  ]i^^.^t.^J2lLjliI^  only 
equal  but  superior  to  the  hi w  of  natu re. 

In  adclmg  these  two  theories — first,  that  the  power  of  kings 


V...  _ 


rest>4  on  the  consent  (vF  ihe  jyqvenied  ir.i\:£U.  iu  liui  fonn  of  a_      i  \     ^x^ 
pact,  and,  second,  that  ol)edience  need  not  }>e.gjv.en  IgL^c  ^ 

laws  of  a  ruler  {vKuTrVin^,  coiiTiSiT  to  the  Uiw;^  oi  Ixod-^tojUtu^ 

J^^hrPP_  nlrPftf^Y  ovistin^r   at   thfi   tiq^fiof   TJ^T'O,  ^t-  A'JlglV^]"^^ 

conipleted  in  luunbor  the  five  theories  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence^  His  infiucnce  on  the  theorists  of  the  Middle 
Asres  was  enormous.  Scarcely  any  works  outside  of  tlie  Bible 
were  iLsed  more  than  his.* 

The  theory  of  the  consent  of  the  governe^l  was  to  a  certain 
extent  preserved  during  the  period  from  the  death  of  St. 
Augustine  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII  in  the  election  of  the 
German  King  by  the  people.  It  was  modified  somewhat  by 
the  theory  that  (Jod  gave  the  power  of  government  to  the 
I)eopIe  and  that  they  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  kings.  By  this 
sort  of  compromise  the  very  ancient  theory  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  kingship  was  reconciled  with  the  theory  that 

«Pn)fe«Hor  Dunning  calliHl  to  my  attention  that  SotTutcH  Siiid  ho  would  oIhjv  Go<i 
rather  than  the  laws  of  the  Athenian.s  (Apology,  29),  and  that  I'eter  said  he  would  f>hey 
(iod  rather  than  man  (Acts  v,  29).  Thenc  ])a.s8agej)  contain  the  idea  of  resistance.  The 
position  of  S«»crateM  Is,  however,  very  doubtful.  He  steadily  maintained  that  he  wai*,  in 
his  teachingii  and  actions,  foHowinf^  the  prompting;?!  of  "theUod;"  nnd  Mill,  when  the 
Athenians  inipri.Honed  him  for  doing  so,  he  did  not  carry  hitt  thtntry  of  n^Ifltance  into 
effect,  but  on  the  contrary  preached  at>«olute  submLssion  to  law  and  authority,  evtn 
w^hen  he  musit  have  felt  that  the  law  in  puni}*hing  him  wan  in  conflict  with  tho  di\ine 
Kplrit  which  moved  him  to  ti*ach  (»ce  Crito).  If  the  tradition  concerning  Peter's  martyr- 
dom were  to  bo  believe<l,  he  also  to<ik  an  attitude  f^imilar  to  that  of  Socrates,  ('ertainly 
Haul  preached  the  do<.'trine  of  Hubminsion  to  a  ruler,  and  that  without  (lunlitlcutionK. 

^Sce  Mlrbt.  Carl.  Die  Stellung  Augufttin's  in  der  Publizistik  des  gregorianiM*hen 
Kin'hen»treitcs.    I^eipxig,  1888. 
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government  came  from  the  people.  The  thenrj'  *^^  ftfti'v-P 
resistance  to  tho  nmnd^<;ps^  a  prince  began  morejind  more 
to  hinge  on  the  qiiestion  of^the  superiority^  of  tHe  laws  of  God^ 
r^TrPspntPfi  hy  t)^^  p^>p^j  pver  thejaw^i  of  maa,.rcpreijeated 
by  the  kin^  5>r  emixu'oiv 

Hincmar  of  liheims  (806-882)*'  says  that  a  king  who  does 
not  attend  to  his  duties  or  goes  beyond  them — in  other 
words,  becomes  tyrannical — is  to  be  judged  by  the  priesthood 
and  is  to  lose  his  oflSce  by  the  fact  of  his  tyranny.  Nicolas  I,* 
pope  from  858  to  8f)7  and  a  contemporary  of  Hincmar,  sa3's 
that  tyrants  must  be  resisted,  for  they  rule  contrary  to  law. 
We  can  see  from  these  examples  that  the  church  was  gradu- 
ally enlarging  upon  the  right  of  revolution;  but  the  whole 
question  was  coming  to  be  one  of  personal  interest. Down 

to  St  Ayg>^*^tjjU'_M„l^*^r^^  t^^®  v^^i^^^^*^  theories  had  been  ad- 
vanced  f.i:QULa  philo.iiophical  poiixt  of  view  and  ^>TfT)_Hn  ^t^^ii-^ 
absence  of  -any  ieeling  that  the  particular  theory  under  dis.-. 

\  cussion  was  aiding  an}'  political  cause.     From  the  time  of  St. 

Augustine^  however^. it  becQUies  more  and  more.eYidejjt  that 
tlieorie.s  are  advanced  or  opposed  according  as  they  tend  U) 
support  or  destroy  the  particular  cause  in  whi(*h  their  advo- 
cates are  interested. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  tight  which  broke  out  between 
Henry  IV  of  Germany  and  Pope  Gregorv  VII  (1078-1085). 
Each  side  took  up  those  theories  which  most  advanced  its  own 
interests.  The  imperial  protagonists  clung  to  the  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  while  the  papal  supporters  took  up 
those  theories  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  if  the  latter  could  establish  anything  like  the  tive 
doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  their  cause  was 
well-nigh  won. 

To  treat  the  individual  theorists  of  this  time  is  imjwssible, 
as  their  tracts  run  into  the  scores.  We  shall  attain  our  end 
if  we  tind  that  they  use  any  of  the  doctrines  in  which  we  are 
interested.  Gregorv  VII '*  himself  says  that  the  state  origi- 
nated in  man's  pride  assisted  hy  the  devil.  The  pope,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  spiritual  power,  may  depose  the  emperor, 
who  represents  the  tempoml  or  state  power.     Mancgold ''  von 

"See  works  in  Migiic,  vol.  l'*6.  ••See  works  in  Mi^iu-.  vol.  us. 

fclx'tters  in  Mtinsi.  vol.  l.'>.  t'See  the  M.  (i.  11.  LiUlli  dv  Lite. 
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Lautenbach  (1081),  one  of  the  most  iiii|X)rtant  supporters  of 
the  pope,  declared  that  the  state  was  the  mere  work  of  man. 
Kingship  does  not  exist  by  nature  or  b\'  merit.  Even  tlie 
word  king  is  a  mere  word  of  office.  The  |X)wer  which  he  has 
was  given  to  him  by  the  people.  They  did  not  exalt  him 
above  themselves  so  as  to  concede  to  him  the  free  faculty  of 
exercising  tyranny,  but  they  exalted  him  so  that  he  should 
defend  them  from  tyranny  and  interference  by  others.  The 
people  established  government  for  mutual  protection.  They 
made  a  compact  with  the  king  and  chose  him  king  that  he 
might  force  evil  men  to  obedience  and  defend  the  good  from 
the  bad.  If  he  falls  into  tyranny  himself,  the  people  are 
freed  from  his  dominion  and  from  subjection  to  him.  As  you 
would  dismiss  a  swineherd  for  not  taking  care  of  his  herd,  so 
must  you  with  better  and  more  just  reason  remove  a  king. 
Here  we  have  three  complete  theories  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  Governments  are  consciously  instituted  by 
compact;  their  powers  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
and  the  people  have  the  right  to  overthrow  them.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  theories,  the  supporters  of  the  emperor  offered 
others,  such  as  those  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive 
obedience,  but  they  do  not  concern  our  in(|uiry. 

The  only  noncontroversial  work  of  the  period,  the  Poli- 
craticus  of  John  of  Salisbury  (1120-1180),  affords  little  of 
interest  to  us.  The  prince  is  said  to  be  "the  minister  of  the 
public  good  and  the  servant  of  justice,  and  to  represent  the 
public.  If  he  rules  by  violence,  he  is  a  tyrant  and  should  be 
killed.  The  person  who  does  not  pursue  him  commits  a  crime 
asfainst  himself  and  the  whole  lH)dv  of  societv.  For  it  is  not 
only  permissible  to  kill  a  tyrant,  but  it  is  equit^^ble  and  just, 
and  justice  and  equity  are  the  very  end  of  the  state. 

This  is  a  very  different  theorv  of  resistance  from  the  earlier 
ones  we  have  examined.  St.  Augustine  advocated  disobedi- 
ence, and  Manegold  von  Lautenbach  declared  that  a  tymnt 
could  be  deposed.  Neither,  however,  phiced  his  theory  on 
ethical  grounds,  but  on  the  grounds  that  the  king  held  his 
power  by  virtue  of  a  pact  or  agreement  with  the  people. 
John  of  Salis})ury,  however,  weakens  his  case  by  adopting 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  imperial  protagonists  and 
declaring  that  some  tyrants  should  not  be  killed,  >)ecause  they 


\ 
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are  set  over  men  on  ticeount  of  their  sins.  How  a  man  is  to 
determine  if  a  tyrant  Iwlongn  to  the  latter  or  the  former  ehiss 
or  if  a  king  is  a  tyrant  at  all  is  not  told  us. 

Gratian,  who,  a}>oiit  1187-1142  attempted  a  codification''  of 
the  canon  law  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  code,  defined 
natural  law  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
{Kn!?t(//'I!o)^  b}'  which  each  one  does  unto  others  as  he  wishes 
to  ])C  done  by,  and  does  not  do  unto  others  that  which  he  does 
not  wish  done  to  him.  Divine  laws  exist  l)v  nature,  human 
law  by  custom,  which  varies  with  different  jwoples.  Divine 
law  is  identical  with  natural  law.  Jiia  7iaturale  is  conmion  to  all 
nations,  and  precedes  all  law  in  time  and  dignity*.  It  includes 
such  topics  as  the  union  of  man  and  women,  the  rearing  of 
children,  community  of  goods,  one  liberty  for  all,  the  ac<iuisi- 
tion  of  those  things  which  are  to  l)e  taken  in  the  air,  on  the 
earth,  or  in  the  sea,  the  repulse  of  violence  with  force.  The 
del)t  to  Uoman  law  on  the  (|uestion  of  rights  in  a  sUite  of 
nature  is  obvious. 

Jm  gentium^  which  the  Roman  jurists  had  more  or  less  con- 
fused with^'/^y  naiHrale^  is  by  (iratian  said  to  pertain  to  war, 
captivities,  boundaries,  alliances,  thus  accpiirlng  with  him  that 
sense  of  intiM'national  law  in  which  (irotius  used  it. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  theory  of  the  canonists  in 
regard  to  general  (juestions  affecting  all  memb(»rs  of  the 
church.  That  whicii  touches  all  nmst  l)e  acted  upon  by  all. 
If  the  officers  of  the  church  act  for  them  it  is  only  as  their 
rej)resentatives.  This  purely  ecclesiastical  doctrine  found  it.^ 
way  into  political  life,  and  was  used  by  Edw^aid  I  of  England 
in  1205  in  a  summons  to  his  ])ishops  to  attend  Parliament. 

The  scholastics  of  the  time  give  us  something  about  the 
right  of  resistance.  Peter  Lcmibard''  says  o})edience  must  l>e 
rendered  to  the  prince  unless  his  commands  conflict  with  a 
law  of  (rod.  Alexander  of  Hales'' doubts  the  justice  of  the 
rule  of  one  man  over  another  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  men 
are  ecpial,  and  thinks  that  the  rule  of  man  should  be  over  ani- 
mals only.  St.  Bonaventure''  tjikes  a  similar  vi(^w,  and  adds 
that  power,  when  it  is  abused,  niay  be  taken  away.  The  rule 
of  one  man  ov(»r  another  is  not  according  to  nature,  but  arises 
in  a  corrupt  staU*  of  nature  when  rulers  are  s(»t  up  by  human 
laws.     According  to  the  true  state  of  nature  all  things  are  in 

aThe  Decretiim.  ^Sciitt'iUiit'.  <\Suiiimii  Thcologicti.  '/ Scntentla'. 
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common,  l)iit  in  the  state  of  nature  which  has  lapsed  the  right 
of  private  property  comevS  in  to  prevent  strife. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  durijig  the  thirteenth  centur3',l£d. 
Str  ThOlllllj^  Aqumas  (1225-1274)"  to  aljiandoh  the   coiiij^ai^t 
ttieories  so  prevalent  siiice'lSr.  Augustine,     ^nevertheless,  he 


\\ 


devotes  some  attention  to  natural  law  and  introduces  a  new 
distinction  between  it  and  divine  or  eternal  law.  Though 
according  to  natural  law  all  property  was  in  common  and  all 
men  free,  the  term  may  be  made  to  include  private  property 
and  slavery,  which  developed  later  because  man's  natural 
reason  told  him  the}^  were  of  use  to  him.  So  St.  Thomas 
extends  his  idea  of  natural  law  to  include  these  institutions 
under  the  head  of  natural  rights,  which  previous  theorists  had 
accounted  for  on  altogether  diflferent  grounds. 
^  Though  disapproving  of  j?iuji^  a  radical  JL'^^^DL^-?-  ^y^^^i- 
X'ide  as_thatjidvanced  by^lohn  of  SalisburXi  lSt,JChQijij8.s  does 
believe  that  if  it  is  a  right  of  the  people  to  provide  theiOiielveH-' 
with  a  king,  it  not  unjustly  l)el6ngs  t(5'fhem  to  remove  himor  ., 
curtail  his  power.  A  similar  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  work  of  Engelbert  von  Volkersdorf  (12.50-1811),*  a  sup- 
porter of  the  popes,  when  he  says  that  kingship  rests  on  a 
jHirtufN  f<uhjecti'ofu\s  on  the  part  of  the  people  among  themselves 
to  obev  a  king. 

The  struggle  l)etween  Pope  I^niface  VIII  and  Philip  IV, 
of  France,  w^us  productive  of  no  such  theories  as  we  found  in 
the  controversial  writings  of  the  investiture  stniggle.  The 
conflict  between  Emperor  Louis  IV,  of  Bavaria  (128t>-1847), 
and  the  popes,  however,  ))rought  into  prominence  again  all 
five  of  the  theories  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  All 
of  them  found  expression  in  the  works  of  two  supporters  of 
the  Emperor^ — Marsiglio  of  Padua''  and  William  of  Ockham.'' 
In  defending  the  Emperor  the  latter  occupied  a  rather  anoma- 
lous position.  Si'hooled  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the 
origin  of  the  state  he  found  it  impossible  to  give  up  thos(»  theo- 
ries when  circumstances  forced  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  sup- 
l)orters  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  necessjiry  to  know  this  in  order 
to  understjind  why  Ockham,  a  protagonist  of  the  Em{)eror, 
should  put  to  use  theories  used  b}'  such  a  rabid  papal  sup- 
porter as  Manegold  von  Lautenlmch. 

(I  Summa  TIieoIoKicn.  IH'  Re^iminu  Priucipum.        r  DefeiiHor  Pads. 

b  De  ortu  Romaiil  Imperii.  d  Work.^  in  Guhlast,  Muiiaruhia. 
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Thus  f>ir  wo  hnvo  <n,^,i)  thnt  fh^  (\nrtr\m\A  r>f  the  I)(,H'iiinitiQn^ 
originating  in  philosophical  a})stnu'f,ionH^  rtimo  tg  |>^^  n.j^^^  off/^v 
StT  ^TigipTttlVCjor  (iistmctly  utilituriHu  and  party  jpurposetj. _ 
Thoy  were  niainl}"^  advanced  b}' churchmen,  hut  as  churchmen 
were  the  only  learned  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  played  a 
leading  part  in  political  struggles,  this  is  not  surprising. 

Wiclif  (1385?-1884),''  however,  marks  a  turning  point.  He 
supported  neither  temporal  nor  spiritual  lords.  He  advanced 
his  theories  more  because  he  believed  in  them  than  because 
they  favored  one  cause  or  the  other.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  doctrine  of  equality  reached  the 
lay  world  through  him  rather  than  through  the  former  con- 
troversialists. 

When  Adam  delved  and  Kve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman? 

was  the  crv  for  e<nuilitv  of  the  lower  classes,  which  thev  had 
taken  from  Wiclif. 

^It  remained  for  one  of  the  writers  during  the  Conciliar 
Movement  in  the  early  part  of  the  lifteenth  century — Nicolas 
of  Cusa** — to  take  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  and  com- 
bine them  into  a  svstematic  whole.  **  Since  all  men,"  he  sjivs, 
''arc  by  nature  free,  then  government  rests  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed;"  and  so  he  i)roceeds',  deriving  one  doctrine  from 
another  as  he  goes  along. 

Nicolas  of  Cusa  in  advancing  his  theories  had  no  partisjin  end 
to  serve.  After  his  time,  however,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  were  again  used,  notjibly  in  the  Wars  of  Religion 
in  France,  to  advance  party  ends.  Hubert  Languet^  (1518- 
1581)  at  that  time  was  their  best  exponent. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  various  theories  between  the  time  of 
Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Richard  Hooker  is  impossible  in  the  time 
at  our  disposal.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  jirinciylcii-ttL 
the  Declaration  existed  long  before  Hooker's  time.  As  an 
ecclesiastic  he  was  familiar  with  them,  and  only  helped  to 
make  them  luiown  to  his  own  and  to  future  generations. 

Philosophical  iu  their  origin,  the  doctrines  of  the  Declara- 


"  rt>litic'al-e<'<*leHlHxtic'iil  works  editod  by  IVxilo,  K.  L. 

ft  Ik.  Omcordantia  ('atfu>fira. 

<•  Vindit'hic  eoiitrn  ti/ninnos  in  uwiuUly  iitlributvd  (n  lilm.  Ijiis^cn  (18M7)  thinks  It  wax 
written  by  I)u  rii>s«is-Moniiiy,  but  Trcuuiaun  (lh95)  and  Landmaim  (18%)  adhere  to 
J^nguet  lui  the  author. 
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^  tion  came  to  be^vanced  fpr_^urejb'_partisaja.  purposes^  only 
to  be  abandoned  after  the  controversy  had  been  won  or  had 

.  died  out  Our  own  Doelaration  is  not  free  from  such  imputa- 
tions, and  even  now,  at  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  are  allowing  the  ac^cusation  to  be  brought  against  us  that 
we  used  the  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  when  they  served 
our  purposes,  but  we  abandon  them  when  the  same  are  used 
against  us  by  struggling  races  of  the  East. 

H.  Doc.  461,  ptl 6. 


AN  HISTORIC  PHRASE.'' 


William  A.  DiNNiNci, 
ProfeHsor^  Columbia  iTftirermlij, 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  always  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  an  eflfectively  phrased  state  paper.  The  draughts- 
man of  the  document  has  been  honored,  perhaps  even  beyond 
his  very  great  desert,  for  the  incisive  foniis  in  which  were 
expressed  the  political  philosophy  and  the  political  facts  whicli 
underlay  the  separation  from  Great  Britain.  But  the  glory 
of  Jefferson  has  alwaj's  been  associat(»d  particularly  witli  the 
enunciation  of  fundamental  doctrine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Declaration — the  natural  equality  of  man,  the  consent  of  the 
governed  as  the  basis  of  government,  and  the  rest.  Not  less 
effective  and  masterly  is  the  formula  in  which  independence 
is  definitely  announced  at  the  end  of  the  paper: 

These  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  })e,  free  and  indeiK»nd- 
ent  fitatea.  *  *  *  All  political  connection  Iwtween  them  and  *  »  * 
(treat  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  l)e,  totally  dinpolved. 

There  is  a  pleasing  fullness  and  finish  in  that  phiuse,  ''are 
and  of  right  ought  to  be.''  It  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  deed  is 
done,  and  is  done  permanently.  First,  the  colonies  an^  free. 
The  fact— the  main  thing— is  thus  made  perfectly  clear.  Only 
secondly  and  subsidiarily,  as  is  connuon  if  not  proper  in  high 
politics,  the  law  and  morals  of  the  matter  appear — ''and  of 
right  ought  to  1)^"  The  formula  thus  appeals  to  the  phil- 
osophic sense  by  its  content  as  well  a.s  to  the  material  sense 
by  the  rythmic  collocation  of  plain,  strong  Saxon  words. 

As  I  reflected  on  this  phrase  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  man 
who  coined  it  should  have  the  credit  for  his  work.  To  Jef- 
ferson this  credit  could  hardly  go  with  certainty,  for  the 

"  The  diflcufwlon  of  tho  prcctHlIng  paper  of  Dr.  Sullivan  brought  out  thiH  contribntlon 
to  tho  Miibjoct.  wJilrh  Is  worthy  r»f  j»ros<«rvutioii  In  this  conntM'tlrin. 
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phrfirse  appeared  in  the  resolution  introduced  by  R.  H.  Lee 
in  Congress  on  June  7,  1776,  and  was  merely  taken  over  and 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  resolution  in  the  formal 
Declaration.  Yet  Jeffei'son  was  closely  in  touch  ^ith  the 
group  of  radicals  from  whom  the  whole  movement  for  inde- 
pendence received  its  stimulus,  and  it  woiild  not  have  been 
impossible  that  he  should  have  contributed  to  the  resolution 
something  of  his  phrase-making  genius.  But  whether  the 
formula  was  due  to  Jefferson  or  to  Lee  or  to  another  of  their 
group  becomas  an  obsolete  question  when  one  reads  a  cer- 
tain passage  in  the  Drapier's  Letters  of  Dean  Swift.  There 
it  is  said  that  the  letters  were  written  to  show  the  people  of 
Ireland  that  '"  f)y  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and 
of  their  own  country  they  a/v^  a?id  ought  to  he  a.s  free  a  |>eo- 
ple  as  their  brethren  in  England."  Swift  had  a  facility  in 
handling  the  English  language  that  might  well  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  phmse  was  of  his  make,  and  the  setting 
of  it  in  the  passage  (juoted  gives  it  even  greater  impressive- 
ness  than  appears  in  the  Declaration.  Could  it  be,  then,  that 
the  draughtsman  of  the  resolution  at  Philadelphia  merely 
appropriated  from  a  master  of  virile  English  a  form  of  ex- 
pression that  had  been  used  tifty  3'ears  before? 

Further  inv^estigation  proves  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  in  all  probability  be  negative  and,  further,  that 
Swift  himself  could  claim  the  meed,  not  of  ingenious  inven- 
tion, })ut  only  of  judicious  selection.  Thirty -odd  years  before 
Swift  wrote  was  forimilated  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Eng- 
lish state  paper.N  —the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689 — and  in  this  we 
find  (sec.  7)  Parliament  enacting  that  William  and  Mary 
''did  become,  ?/v/v,  are^  and  of  right  ought  to  he  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm  our  sovereign  liege  Lord  and  Lady.''  Priority 
in  the  use  of  the  phi-ase  thus  is  clearh^  with  the  statesmen  of 
the  Whig  Revolution,  and  both  Swift  and  the  American  are 
convicted  of  a  deliberate  or  unconsciously  reminiscent  appro- 
priation of  an  early  lawyer\s  locution.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
was,  however,  a  state  paper  of  sufficient  consequence  to  jus- 
tify recourse  to  it  as  a  model.  But  a  v<*ry  little  investigation 
will  found  a  suspicion  that  the  phrase  we  are  tracing  was  not 
specially  devised  for  use  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  When  we 
enter  the  controversial  liteniture  of  the*  Puritiin  Revolution  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  are  assailed  at  ever}' 
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turn  by  Huggcstions,  if  not  actual  expre8«ionH,  of  the  formula. 
Ami,  poHHing  back  to  the  reign  of  Jamen  I,  we  find  that  the 
Houne  of  Commons  in  1621,  in  protesting  against  one  of  the 
numerous  lectures  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  that  sapient 
monarch,  declared  that  ''every  member  of  the  House  of  Par- 
liament Juith  and  of  right  might  to  hurr  freedom  of  speech." 
Forty  j'^ears  earlier,  in  1583,  Whitgift's  Articles  Touching 
Prcac»hers  affirms  that  "Her  Majesty,  imder  (Jod,  hath  and 
ought  to  have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of 
persons  born  within  her  realms."  Twelve  years  earlier  still 
(1571)  in  certain  Puritan  regulations  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough the  "confession"  contained  the  declaration  that  "the 
Word  of  God  ♦  ♦  ♦  [^]  ajid  omjht  to  he  open,  to  be  read 
and  known  of  all  sorts  of  men."^ 

In  view  of  all  these  instances,  which  apparently  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  the  only  safe  conclusion  seems  to  be 
on  the  whole  that  the  formula  in  the  Declaration  was  a  com- 
monplac^e  of  political  English,  and  that  the  draughtsman 
would  have  had  a  better  claim  to  distinction  in  avoiding  than 
in  using  it.  Yet  the  phrase  is  unquestionably  effective,  and 
one  would  like  at  least  to  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
it  has  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  English  race,  amid  which  it 
originated;  that  its  clean  cut  and  incisive  terms  reflect  some- 
thing of  that  strong  political  genius  which  we  have  been 
taught  has  come  straight  down  from  the  forests  of  ancdent 
Germany  through  the  (jod-favored,  even  if  historically  inde- 
terminate, Anglo-Saxons. 

But  before  we  lay  that  flattering  unc^tion  to  our  souls  we 
must  read  again  the  account  of  that  notable  drania  of  A.  D. 
1300,  in  which  the  leading  parts  were  played  by  Pope  Bonifacte 
VIII  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  neither  of  whom  boasted 
a  drop  of  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
French  king  claimed  to  be  indei)endent  of  all  human  author- 
ity. Boniface,  replying  with  his  chanicteristic  force  and 
directness,  said:  "Let  not  the  French  say  in  their  pride  that 
they  have  no  superior.  They  lie.  Quia  de  iure  sunt  ot  esse 
debent  sub  rege  Romano  (^t  Im})eratore.''  (For  of  right  they 
are  and  oa<fht  to  he  subject  to  the  Roman  King  and  the 
Emperor.) 

u  I*roilicT»,  SUitM.  iiml  <:<)iiNt.  Doc«..  i».  204. 
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It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  phrase  hai^  a  history  antedat- 
ing modern  times  and  running  wholl}'  clear  of  English  tradi- 
tion. I  have  made  no  attempt  to  trace  this  history  beyond 
1300  A.  D.  It  does  not  seem  extitivagant  to  fancy  it  running 
through  the  great  political  and  moral  controversies  of  Rome 
and  (ireece  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  dinmiest  antiquity 
of  the  race. 


IV.-STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

CONVENTION  OF  17X7. 


By  JOHN    FRANKLIN    JAMESON, 
Pntft  *mn^  I  'n  ityrsiti/ »»/  ( 'hiraffo. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   FEDERAL  CONVENTION  OF 

1787. 


By  Prof.  John  Franklin  Jamehon. 


Of  the  papei*s  here  printed,  the  first  was  read  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting  of  the  Association.  The  rest  owe  their  pres- 
ence here  to  the  merciful  institution  known  as  "leave  to 
print."  Most  of  them  are  merely  essays  in  "  the  lower  criti- 
cism." But  need  one  apologize  for  textual  criticism  in  such 
a  case?  Minute  and  technical  studies  respecting  transactions 
intrinsically  unimportant  may  justly  l)e  disapproved.  But 
those  persons  who  agree  with  Darwin's  declaration  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  migration  across  the  Atlantic  may  very  likeh' 
be  the  most  important  event  in  human  history  will  think  that 
the  minutiae  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  are  as  well  de- 
serving of  elaboration  as  those  of  the  councils  of  Sardica  and 
Chalcedon — not  to  say  Nictea  and  Trent.  An  age  which  every 
year  prints  some  scores  of  pages  of  textual  criticism  of  the 
lives  of  Merovingian  saints  can  surely  dev^ote  a  few  to  the 
immediate  origins  of  the  American  Constitution,  though  it  be 
but  to  ''  settle  hot^s  business."  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
papers  comprising  the  series: 

J.  Letters  from  the  Federal  Convention. 

II.  Lettere  not  heretofore  printe<l. 

III.  List  of  letters  in  print. 

IV.  The  text  of  the  Virginia  plan. 
V.  The  text  of  the  Pinckney  plan. 

VI.  The  text  of  the  New  Jersey  plan. 
VII.  The  text  of  Hamilton's  plan. 
VIII.  The  Wilson  drafts  for  the  comniittei'  of  detail. 
IX.  Members  who  did  not  sign. 
X.  The  action  of  the  States. 
XI.  Journals  and  debatea  of  the  State  conventions. 

Of  the  above  papers,  those  numbered  II  and  III  seem  to 
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he  nc(!«HHary  adjunctn  of  th(»  firHt;  No.  VIII  pivsents  an  im- 
portant now  t4»xt;  No.  IX  is  int<»nd(Hl  to  meet  an  apparent 
though  HHiall  need.  Of  X  and  XI,  which  are  hihliograph- 
ical  in  tlicir  chara(;t<*r,  no  more  \h  thought  than  that  they  may 
poHsihly  help  some  weajy  brother.  I  venture  to  think  No.  V 
the  most  imiK)rtjint. 


I.  LKTTKKS  KKOM  THK  FKDKKAr.  CONVENTION. 

There  in  eej'tainiy  no  laek  of  information  eoneorning  the 
doingHof  the  great  Federal  Convention  which  met  in  thiHcity 
one  hundred  and  fift<»en  years  ago.  The  proceedings  of  each 
day  may  he  follow(»d  in  the  journal  of  th(i  Convention  and  in 
the  invalua))le  record  of  its  debaters  k(^pt  by  Madison — not  the 
least  of  the  many  public  services  for  which  we  are  indelited 
to  that  methodical  little  man.  Yet  I  think  it  not  hoix^less  to 
attempt  to  derive  some  further  illustrations  of  its  history  from 
the  letters  written  by  various  of  the  memlx^rs  during  thecon- 
tiimance  of  its  scissions.  Such  as  they  are,  they  form  a  record 
no  less  authentic  than  theofficual  journal,  and  even  more  strictly 
contemporaneous  than  Madison's  not(»s  in  the  form  in  which 
the  latter  have  been  prc^senU'd  to  us.  Moreover,  their  num- 
ber is  not  small.  About  eighty  have  ])een  print(»d,  in  whole 
or  in  part  or  in  smnmary/'  and  through  the  kindness  of  their 
owiu^rs  1  have  been  permitt<Kl  to  have  copies  of  a  considerable 
tumiber  which  still  remain  in  manuscript.  It  is  true  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  insignilicant  for  the  present 
purpose,  it  is  also  true  that  their  contents  are  vastly  less 
instructive  than  they  would  doubtless  have  been  if  the  Con 
vention  had  not,  on  May  2J>,  adopted  as  one  of  its  formal  rules 
the  injunction  '*that  nothing  spoken  in  the  House  ]>e  printed 
or  otherwise  published  or  connnunicated  without  leave."'' 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  portion,  though  a  small 
portion,  of  the  transactions  of  the  ('on vention  preceded  this 
decree.  In  the  second  place,  not  every  member,  though  to 
})e  sure  nearly  all,  o])s(»rved  the  rule  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, (lilman  of  New  Hampshire,  excusable  perhaps  as  hav- 
ing arriv(»d  very  late  and  ])ut  a  few  days  ])efore  the  date  of  the 

"A  llMt  of  ll)t»  priiitiMl  Irtlfw  f(»niiM  N<».  Ill  of  ihiM  Mcrli'M  of  .nludios.     In  the  f<K)tnotc'H  to 
thli*  llrHt  imfMT  U'tttTM  arc,  for  tht*  Nike  of  hr^'vlty,  ri'fc»rrt'«l  to  by  tliflr  uunilMTHon  that  IImI. 
MM'Utneiitiiry  HlHtory  of  ilu-  Constitution,  I,  rw. 
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letter  quoted,  writes  to  his  cousin  Joseph,  with  an  astonish- 
ing misconception  of  a  very  stringent  I'ule — 

As  sec^recy  is  not  otherwise  enjoined  than  as  prudence  may  dictate  to 
each  individual,  in  a  letter  to  my  brother  John,  of  the  28th  instant,  I 
gave  him  (for  the  satisfaction  of  two  or  three  who  will  not  make  it  public) 
a  hint  respecting  the  generdl  principles  of  the  plan  of  National  Government 
that  will  probably  be  handed  out — which  will  not  be  8ubmitte<l  to  the  leg- 
islatures, but  after  the  approl>ation  of  Congress  to  an  assembly  or  assem- 
blies of  representatives  recommended  by  the  several  legislatures,  to  be 
expressly  chosen  by  the  j^ople  to  consider  and  decide  thereon." 

(The  letter  to  John  Taylor  Gilman  seems  not  to  l)e  extant.) 
Other  members  felt  the  obligation  of  the  rule  to  l)e  somewhat  re- 
laxed during  the  later  portion  of  the  Convention's  proceedings, 
when  the  great  questions  had  been  settled,  and  communicated  to 
their  anxious  friends  some  notion  of  the  stage  which  had  been 
reached  in  the  transactions,  and  even  in  a  few  cases  some  hints 
of  the  contents  of  the  instrument  which  they  were  framing. 
Even  the  cautious  and  punctilious  Madison,  writing  on  the  6th 
of  September,  feeJs  free  to  describe  the  Constitution  in  out- 
line to  his  correspondent,  because  that  correspondent  is  Jeffer- 
son in  Paris  and  the  Convention  is  evidently  within  a  few  days 
of  adjournment.*  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  letttn's  are  addressed  by  members  remaining  in 
Philadelphia  to  mem}>ers  who  have  gone  home,  or  vice  versa, 
and  in  thesi^  we  tind,  as  we  might  expect,  a  greater  freedom 
of  utterance.'*  A  notiible  example  is  a  most  striking  lett<M'  of 
Washington  to  Hamilton,  written  at  the  crisis  of  the  (Conven- 
tion.''   But  of  this  later. 

Natural h'  it  is  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Convention  which 
are  most  larofelv  illustrated  bv  these  letters.  Some  of  them 
exhibit  the  slowness  of  the  members  in  arriving  at  Philadel- 
phia— the  tedious  delays  in  securing  a  quorum.'  Others  relate 
the  comings  and  goings  of  such  as  did  not  remain  throughout 
the  entire  four  months.-^  It  would  in  most  cases  be  ix)ssible 
by  their  use  to  explain  the  absence  of  those  meml)ers  whose 
names  are  not  signed  to  the  instrument,  yet  who  are  not 

aSo.bi. 

l»No.  76. 

<?  Letteis  o£  members  to  members  are:  Now.  6,  8,  19,  24,  32,  ay,  49,  &.'»,  tw,  67,  m,  70.  77. 

rfNo.  39. 

'Xos.  1,  4,  5,  0,  9-13,  54.    No.  17  gives  a  list  of  memberH. 

/Nob.  24,  27,  37,  42,  43,  4«,  49,  50,  55,  5(j.  62,  &\,  «},  r»8. 
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named  as  among  those  who  refused  their  signatures.*  The 
most  intt^resting  of  the  letters  of  the  absent  is  that  in  which 
Hamilton  explains  to  Rufus  King  that  he  had  written  to  his 
recalcitrant  colleagues  informing  them  that  if  either  of  them 
would  come  down  he  would  accompany  him  to  New  York. 
"•So  much,"  he  says,  *'for  the  sake  of  propriet}^  and  public 
opinion."  "In  the  meantime,"  he  adds,  *'if  any  material 
alteration  should  happen  to  be  made  in  the  plan  now  before 
the  Convention,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  communication 
of  it.  1  will  also  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  know  when  your 
conclusion  is  at  hand,  for  I  would  choose  to  be  present  at  that 
time."'''  Later  he  writes  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  rumor, 
current  in  New  York,  that  some  late  changes  in  the  scheme 
have  taken  place  '' which ^give  it  a  higher  tone."*'  Interest- 
ing also  are  those  letters  which  show  that  one  of  Major  Pierce's 
reasons  for  absence  was  the  expectation  of  fighting  a  duel,  in 
which  Hamilton  was  second  to  his  adversary. '^ 

Some  of  the  earlier  letters  show  the  anxieties  and  difficulties 
of  the  meml)ers  ivs  to  (luarters.*^  Some  of  them  went  into 
lodgings,  some  to  taverns.  W-ashington  was  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Robert  Morris.  Mason  put  up  at  the  old  Indian 
Queen,  in  Fourth  street,  above  C^hestnut,  where,  says  he— 

we  are  very  well  accoinincKlaU^d,  have  a  jfCHKl  room  to  ourHelves,  and  are 
charged  only  twenty-five  Pennsylvania  currently  per  day,  including  our 
servants  and  horses,  exclusive  of  club  in  li(]uors  ami  extra  charges;  so  that 
I  hoi)e  I  shall  be  able  to  defray  my  expenses  with  my  public  allowance, 
and  more  than  that  I  do  not  wish./ 

As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the  proceedings  bade  fair  to 
]>e  prolonged  far  beyond  the  time  originally  expected,  not  a 
few  of  the  members  found  their  public  allowance  far  from 
sufficient,  and  letters  to  the  executives  of  the  States  asking, 
for  remittances  to  meet  unexpected  expenses  are  not  infre- 
quent.^   The}'  are  not  themselves  dissatisfied  that  the  work  is 

nThls  has  been  attempted,  by  meann  of  thetse  lettcra  and  othor  Houn^oK  of  information, 
in  No.  IX  of  thiH  m*ri6M  of  papefH,  pp.  157-160,  infra. 

bNo.  63. 

«'No.  69. 

<lNo8.  4H,  49,  M. 

e  Nos.  4,  6,  8. 

/No.  4.  That  Pierce  lodfred  at  thin  itame  hoNtelry  appeara  from  hiH  Htatement  in  a 
memorandum  printed  in  the  American  UiMtorical  Review,  III,  328.  Madiwm  and  CiiarlcM 
Pinckney  lodged  in  the  same  hoiuie  with  eaeh  other  (Madinon'M  Letters,  IV,  'JO(i):  m 
probably  did  Head  and  DiekinMon  (No.  8). 

ffNos.  18,22,23,  41.61,  63. 
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being  done  deliberately,*  but  Madison  twice  writes  Jefferson 
that  the  public  mind  is  very  impatient  for  the  event/  Early 
in  July  there  is  a  prediction  that  the  delegates  will  be 
detained  till  the  middle  of  August.^  Before  the  end  of  July 
the  1st  of  September  is  talked  of  as  the  time  of  release.  ^  By 
the  middle  of  August  a  continuance  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber begins  to  be  foreseen.' 

Something  of  the  social  life  of  the  members  transpires  in  the 
letters/  though  not  so  much  as  in  Washington's  diary.  ^  The 
daily  dinners  and  tea-drinkings  which  that  much-enduring  man 
tranquilly  records  wore  desperately  upon  the  country-loving 
and  less  patient  spirit  of  George  Mason.  He  had  been  but 
ten  days  in  Philadelphia  when  he  wrote: 

I  l)egin  to  grow  heartily  tired  of  the  etiquette  and  nonpenpe  ho  fashion- 
able in  this  dty.  It  would  take  ine  some  months  to  make  myself  master 
of  them,  and  that  it  should  require  months  to  learn  what  is  not  worth 
remembering  as  many  minutes  is  to  me  so  discouraging  a  circumstance  as 
determines  me  to  give  myself  no  manner  of  trouble  about  them.* 

It  is  not  illegitimate  to  derive  a  little  anmsement  from  the 
comparison  of  two  letters  of  Franklin.*  The  one  (corrobo- 
rated by  Washington's  diary)  shows  that  he  entertained  the 
members  at  dinner  on  the  16th  of  May,  two  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Convention  should  have  begun  its  sessions. 
The  other,  in  which  he  is  describing  to  his  sister  the  recent 
enlargements  of  his  house,  tells  her  that  his  new  dining-room 
enables  him  to  have  a  dinner-party  of  twenty-four.  As  pi'esi- 
dent  of  Penns^'lvania,  the  sagacious  doctor  must  dine  the 
delegates;  but,  born  not  in  vain  in  Yankee  land,  he  placed 
his  invitation  early,  when  not  half  the  delegates  had  arrived. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  they  were  so  slow  in  assembling.  As 
nearly  as  it  can  l)e  calculated,  there  must  have  been  just  about 


"  Nox.  23,  61. 

ft  Nob.  44,  75. 

f  No.  35. 

rfNos.  4lJ.  51. 

«•  Nos.  58,  59,  62,  65. 

/Nor.  2,  11,  14.  28. 

tf  Washington's  diar>'  for  the  period  of  the  Convention  exints  in  two  forms.  The 
Library  of  Congress  possesses  a  volume,  which,  according  to  its  Calendar  of  WashingUm 
Manuscripts  (pp.  65.  66).  "is  probably  the  original  notebook  from  which  the  amplified 
diary,  now  in  the  Dep»irtmeiit  of  State,  was  written  at  a  later  periocl."  ItM  text  for  the 
period  in  question  whs  printed,  with  omission.s,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Miigaztne  of  History, 
XI,  296-308.  From  the  diary  in  its  finished  form,  preserved  at  the  De|>artraent  of  State, 
extracts  have  Ikjcu  printe<l  by  SitarKs  (IX,  538-541)  and  by  Ford  (XI,  110-155). 

*  No.  11. 

*Nos.  2,  14. 
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twenty-four  members  in  town  on  the  16th;  two  days  later 
tliey  would  have  been,  in  a  proper  sense,  one  too  many  for 
him. 

But  much  more  important  things  than  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  letters.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  letters,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  those  private  and  preparatory  consultations  of 
which  the  official  records  tell  us  nothing.  ''The  Virginia 
deputies  (who  are  all  here),"  says  Mavson,  writing  in  the  da3's 
when  a  <|uorimi  had  not  yet  come  together,  *'  meet  and  confer 
together  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  in  order  to  form  a 
proper  corresjiondence  of  sentiments;  and  for  form's  sake,  to 
see  what  new  deputies  are  arrived,  and  to  grow  into  some 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  we  [that  is,  the  Convention] 
regularly  meet  every  day  at  3  o'clock.""  The  ordinary  hours 
of  m(»eting,  by  the  way,  are  stated  hy  one  member  as  being 
from  10  o'clock  till  4.*  Franklin  writes  to  his  sistcM*,  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention: 

I  attended  the  ])iiHine8H  of  it  five  hoiirH  in  every  day  from  tlie  be^innin^, 
wliich  i8  soniethinj?  more  than  four  nmnthn.  Yon  may  judge  from  tlience 
that  my  health  continuen;  Home  tell  me  I  look  ])etter,  and  they  Buppose 
the  daily  exercise  of  going  and  returning  from  the  Htatehouse  has  done  me 
good.  <* 

Washington  in  his  diary  spe4iks  of  '^not  less  tlian  five,  for 
a  large  part  of  the  time  six,  and  sometimes  seven  hours, 
sitting  every  day." 

But  to  return  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Convention.  It 
will  ))e  remembered  that  soon  after  the  Randolph  or  Virginia 
plan  was  presented  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  pre- 
sented a  plan,  and  also  that  it  has  wholly  disappeared/'  for 
that  which  is  printed  in  the  journal  under  his  name  is  demon- 
strably something  quite  different.  Now,  a  letter  written  in 
those  early  days  ])efore  a  quorum  had  ])een  obtained  gives  an 

«No.  4. 

''No.  02.  Thtj  joumiil,  however,  shows  these  hoiira  aw  definitely  fixed  duriiiK  only  the 
period  from  AuRUStt  18  to  AugiLst  24.  Sec  No.  07.  After  that  the  houn  were  from  10  to  3. 
Fn«n  May  28  to  Jnnc2thc  houri)f  meeting  wa«  10  o'eloek,  from  June  4  to  August  18 
11  o'eloek.  but  without  wpecified  hour  for  adjournment.  Dwimientiiry  History,  I,  132, 
l.M;  III,  .Vig,  013.  et  pa.««im. 

r'So.  84.  WftLson,  Annals,  ed.  1H91,  I,  402,  says  that  the  municiiMiI  authorities  eovered 
the  street  pavement  outside  tiie  statehouse  with  earth  tosileneethe  rattling  of  wheelii 
during  the  tirnt*  of  the  <'onventi<m.  In  the  I)(K'umentnry  History,  I,  280,  is  printed  a 
eommunieation  from  the  Library  Com |»any  of  Philadelphia,  extending  the  privilege  of 
drawing  lMM)ks  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  during  it"*  ecmtinuan<'e. 

''So  it  was  universally  Kup|M»se<l  at  the  time  when  this  i»aper  was  read;  but  see  i>p. 
12K,132,  infra,  and  the  American  lllstorleal  Review,  VlII,  WJ-'iU, 
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outline  of  a  plan  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  seen  and 
copied,  and  which,  though  he  does  not  give  the  author's  name, 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  Pincknev's,  which  accord- 
ingly  was  in  existi^nce  as  early  as  May  20." 

The  events  of  the  first  days'  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
are  not  related  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  the  journal; 
but  the  lettei's  show  much  of  the  spirit  which  the  delegates 
manifested  at  the  beginning  of  their  labors,  of  the  various 
expectations  which  they  and  others  formed  concerning  their 
work,  and  of  the  prevalent  notions  as  to  what  it  should  be/ 
If  George  Mason's  estimate  was  correct,  the  prevailing  opinion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions  was  in  favor  of  a  total  reno- 
vation of  the  existing  articles  and  a  government  at  least  as 
strongly  centralized  as  that  which  was  outlined  in  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  soon  aft(»r  presented/  But  it  should  be  said 
that  his  estiniate  was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  large  States 
were  more  fully  represented  in  Philadelphia  than  the  small. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  work  was  }>egun  was  obviously  marked 
by  the  expectation  and  the  desire  of  hannony.  Many  passages 
declare,  forcibly  and  even  eloquently,  the  writers'  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  stood.^  Pierce  in  his  notes,  published 
a  few  years  ago,  speaks  of  himself  as  having  occupied  ^'a  seat 
in  the  wisest  council  in  the  world."  ^  Johnson,  of  Connecticut, 
a  graver  man,  tells  his  son  that  the  assembly  includes  many 
of  the  ablest  men  in  America,-^  while  Robert  Morris  wM'ites  to 
his  sons  in  Germany  that  they  ought  to  pray  for  a  successful 
issue  to  the  Convention's  labors,  '"  as  the  result  is  to  be  a  form 
of  government  under  which  you  are  to  live,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  which  you  may  probably  hereafter  have  a  share, 
provided  you  qualify  yourselves  by  ap])lication  to  3^our 
studies,"^  and  one  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates  takes  satis- 
faction in  ))elieving  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  happi- 
ness of  D)  ill  ions.  ^ 

The  eituatiou  of  the  (ieneral  Government  [wrote  Wa^liington],  if  it  can 
\)e  calle<i  a  government,  in  nliaken  to  its  foundation  and  Iia])le  to  Ihj  over- 
turned bv  everv  l)la8t.  In  a  word,  it  ia  at  an  end,  and  unless  a  r€»me<lv  is 
soon  applied  anarchy  and  confuHion  will  inevitahly  ensue.  * 


"  No.  fi.    Soo  pp.  119. 120,  iiifrn. 

?' Nos.  4,  f).  9,  15.  16.  IM. 

.•  No.  5. 

flSits.  10,  ir»,  115.  21.  28.  m.  06. 

/  No.  29, 
(/No.  2K 
ft  No.  m, 
i  No.  1.0, 

«•  American  Historical  Review, 

III, 

SM. 
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No  mcmlxn*  of  the  Convention  was  les«  inclined  to  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration  than  George  Mason;  none  surpassed  him  in 
the  gift  of  a  terse  and  masculine  eloquence. 

America  [he  writeH  to  his  pon]  has  certainly  upon  this  occasion  drawn 
forth  her  first  characters.  There  are  upMm  this  Convention  many  j^entle- 
men  of  the  most  re8pecta])le  abilities  and,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  the 
purest  intentions.  The  eyes  of  the  United  States  are  turned  upon  this 
assembly  and  their  expectations  raised  t^)  a  very  anxious  degree.  May 
(iod  grant  we  may  l)e  able  to  gratify  them  by  establishing  a  wist*,  and  just 
government.  For  my  own  jwirt  I  never  before  felt  myself  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  declare  I  wouhl  not,  upon  i)e<'uniary  motives,  serve  in  this  Con- 
vention for  a  thousaml  pounds  per  day.  The  revolt  from  (ireat  Britain 
and  the  formations  of  our  new  governments  at  that  time  were  nothing  com- 
pare<l  to  the  great  Imsiness  now  l)efore  us.  There  was  then  a  certain  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  inspired  and  8Upi)orted  the  mind;  Init  to  view 
through  the  calm,  sedate  medium  of  reason  the  influence  which  the 
establishment  now  proposed  may  have  uixni  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
millions  yet  unlx>rn  is  an  object  of  such  magnitude  as  absor1>s,  and  in  a 
measure  susjiends,  the  oi)erations  of  the  human  understanding." 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  hoj>efulness  with 
which  the  Convention  began  its  work  was  overclouded  by  the 
discordant  debates  which  marked  the  last  days  of  June  and 
the  first  days  of  July,  days  in  which  it  long  seemed  imjiossible 
to  bring  into  any  agreement  the  conflicting  desires  of  the  large 
and  the  small  States.  Several  extant  letters  show  that  this 
was  plainly  felt  to  be  the  great  crisis  of  the  Convention,  in 
which  the  danger  of  })reaking  up  without  result  was  immi- 
nent.* Most  strikingly  is  this  shown  by  the  letter  of  Wash- 
ington to  Hamilton  already  alluded  to. 

When  I  refer  you  [he  says]  to  the  state  of  the  counsels  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  i)eri(Kl  you  left  the  city  [some  ten  <iays  l)efore]  and  add  that 
they  are  now,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  train  than  ever,  you  will  find  but  lit- 
tle ground  on  which  the  hoix^  of  a  good  establi.shment  can  Ihj  f()rme<i.  In 
a  woni,  I  almost  <lt»spair  of  seeing  a  favorable  issue  to  the  proceedings  of 
our  Convention,  and  do  therefore  rei)ent  having  ha<l  any  agency  in  the 
business.  *  *  *  X  am  sorry  you  went  away.  I  wish  you  were  Iwu^k. 
The  crisis  is  etjually  import^mt  and  alarming,  an<l  no  opposition,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  discourage  exertions  till  the  signature  is 
offeree!.  ^ 

As  has  alreadv  })een  said,  in  the  later  months  of  the  Con- 
vention  one  finds  in  the  correspondence  occasional  disclosures 
as  to  the  stiige  rea(*h(»d  in  the  proceedings.  But  these  add 
nothing  to  what  is  in  the  journal,  exc(»pt  the  evidences  of 
ivVwf  when,  the*    main    outlines  of  the  Constitution  having 

a  No.  16.  ''N()s.  3a-:W,  :W.  «N<).  H'J. 
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been  completed,  it  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail.^  More  interesting  are  the  letters  in  which  hints  re- 
specting the  Constitution  itself  are  conveyed. 

It  is  not  probable  [writes  one  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates,  August 
12]  that  the  United  States  will  in  future  be  so  ideal  as  to  risk  their  happi- 
ness upon  the  unanimity  of  the  whole,  and  thereby  put  it  in  the  power  of 
one  or  two  States  to  defeat  the  most  salutary  propositions  and  prevent  the 
Union  from  rising  out  of  that  contemptible  situation  to  which  it  is  at 
present  reduced.  ^ 

Gilman's  disclosures  as  to  the  process  of  ratification  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Madison,  after  outlining  tx)  Jeffer- 
son the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, remarks: 

The  extent  of  them  may  perhaps  surprise  you.  I  hazard  an  opinion, 
nevertheless,  that  the  plan,  should  it  Ix)  a<lopted,  will  neither  effectually 
answer  its  national  object  nor  prevent  the  local  mischiefs  which  every- 
where excite  disgust  against  the  State  governments.  <' 

As  the  Convention  draws  to  its  close  several  members,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  action  of  Congress  upon  it,  express  to  the 
authorities  of  their  States  an  anxiety  that  the  latter  shall  main- 
tain an  adequate  representation  in  Congress,  in  order  that  that 
body  may  act  promptly,  and  get  the  Constitution  before  the 
State  legislatures  at  their  autumnal  sessions.^  One  of  the  last 
letters  is  one  in  which  Dickinson,  writing  to  Read,  authorizes 
the  latter  to  sign  his  name  to  the  Constitution,  as  he  wishes 
to  leave  a  few  days  Ijefore  the  close.''  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  H.  Allen,  the  official  custodian  of  the  original  docu- 
ment, that  Dickinson's  signature  to  it  is  undoubtedly  written 
in  Read's  hand.  Finally  comes  the  brief  note  in  which  Maj. 
William  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Convention,  informs  Gen- 
eral Washington  that — 

Major  Jackson,  after  burning  all  Icjose  scraps  of  paper  which  l)elong  to 
the  Convention,  will  this  evening  wait  u\xm  the  (ieneral  with  the  journals 
and  other  papers  which  their  vote  directs  to  be  delivered  to  his  excellency 
Monday  evening,/ 


aNofl.  34.  46,  56,  58.  65.  68. 

b  No.  58. 

cNo.  76. 

dNoe.  34,  62,  65. 

«No.77. 

/No.  78.  From  a  conversation  with  Jackson  in  1818,  which  John  Quincy  Adams 
records,  Memoirs,  IV,  175,  it  appears  that  Jackson  did  preserve  extensive  minutes  of  the 
debates  of  the  Convention.  Possibly  these  are  still  extant;  see  Appleton's  Cyc.  Biog., 
8.  v.,  but  also  Pa.  Mag.  Hist.,  II.  853. 


H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 
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A  group  of  lettevH  which  in  strictness  falls  outside  the  pres- 
ent subject,  yet  which  presents  much  the  same  sort  of  interest, 
is  that  of  the  letters  written  by  members  in  the  next  day  or 
two  after  the  adjournment.  General  Washington  transmits 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  to  Lafayette,  with  a  brief  note: 

It  is  the  result  of  four  months*  deliljeration  [he  says].  It  is  now  a  child 
of  fortune,  to  he  fo8tere<l  by  some  and  buffeted  ])y  others.  What  will  be 
the  j?eneral  opinion  or  the  reception  of  it  is  not  for  nie  to  decide,  nor  shall 
I  say  anything  for  or  against  it.  If  it  be  go<xl,  I  suppose  it  will  work  its 
way;  if  bad,  it  will  recoil  on  the  framers." 

Randolph  sends  a  copy  to  Beverley  Randolph,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  had  been  taking  his  place  as  head  of  the  execu- 
tive of  Virginia  during  his  absence;  and  adds,  in  a  sentence 
characteristic  of  his  tortuous  mind: 

Altho*  the  names  of  Col.  Mason  and  myself  are  not  subscril)ed,  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  we  are  opposwl  to  ita  adoption.  Our  rea- 
sons for  not  subscribing  will  Th^  better  explained  at  large,  and  on  a  personal 
interview,  than  by  letter.  & 

The  members  from  North  Carolina  are  c^areful  to  explain 
promptly  to  their  governor  how  completely  the  interests,  and 
especially  the  pecuniary  interests,  of  North  Carolina  have  been 
safeguarded  by  the  great  compromises  and  by  some  of  the 
minor  provisions  of  the  proposed  Constitution.^  The  series 
titlv  ends  with  a  letter  of  Madison  to  Edmund  Pendleton,  in 
which  he  sums  up  in  a  sentence  the  history  of  the  Convention: 

The  double  object  of  blending  a  proper  stability  and  energy  in  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  essential  charactt^rs  of  the  repul)lican  form,  and  of  trac- 
ing a  proper  line  of  demarcation  between  the  national  and  State  authorities, 
was  necessarily  found"  to  l)e  as  difficult  as  it  was  desirable,  and  to  admit  of 
an  infinite  diversity  concerning  the  means  among  those  who  were  unani- 
mously agreed  concerning  the  end/' 

II.  LETTERS  NOT  HERETOFORE  PRINTED. 

1.  David  BrearUy  ta  Jonuthan  Dayton  (exfrai't).  ^ 

Philadelphia,  P'''  Ju7ie  1787. 
Dear  Sir:     *     *     *     We  have  been  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  some  time,  nnd  have  under  consideration  a  number 

«  No.  8:^. 
''No.  82. 
c  No.  79. 
^'No.  Ky. 

♦'From  H  copy  kiiully  fiirniRhocl  by  Mr.  Simon  (tmU,  of  rhiladulphia,  who  p(is«4t«Kse8 
the  origliml  manuscript. 
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of  very  vtnjyortant  propositions,  none  of  which,  however,  have 
a8  yet  been  reported.  My  colleagues,  as  well  as  myself,  are 
very  desirous  that  you  should  join  us  immediately.'*  The 
importance  of  the  business  really  demands  it. 

'2,  David  Brearley  to  WilUatn  PaU^*Him.  * 

Philadelphia  ^21  Aiu/.  1787. 

Dear  Sir:  1  was  in  hopes  after  the  Committee  had  rejwrted, 
that  we  should  have  been  able  to  have  published  [3  finished] 
by  the  first  of  September,  at  present  I  have  no  prospect  of 
our  getting  through  before  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 
Eveiy  ailicle  is  agiiin  argued  over,  with  as  much  earnestness 
and  obstinacy  as  before  it  was  conuiiittcd.  AVe  have  lately 
made  a  rule  to  meet  at  ten  and  sit  'til  four,  which  is  punctually 
complied  with.  Cannot  you  come  down  and  assist  us, — we 
have  many  reasons  for  desiring  this;  our  duty,  in  the  manner 
we  now  sit,  is  quite  too  hard  for  three,''  but  a  much  stronger 
reason  is,  that  we  actually  stand  in  need  of  your  abilities. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  dear  sir,  3- our  obedient  humble 

servant 

David  Brearley. 

3.  Extract  fn/ia  the  Pennjiylvania  Jounial.^ 

We  are  informed,  that  manv  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  members  of  the  foederal  convention  from  different  quar- 
ters, respecting  the  reports  idly  circulating,  that  it  is  intended 
to  establish  a  monarchical  government,  to  send  for  the  bishop 
of  Osnaburgh,  &c.,  &c. — to  which  it  has  bfeen  uniformly  an- 
swered, tho'  we  cannot,  affirmatively,  tell  you  what  we  are 
doing,  we  can,  negatively,  tell  you  what  we  are  not  doing — 
we  never  once  thought  of  a  king. 

« Dayton  took  hix  sent  June  21.  Brearley,  Houston,  Paterson,  and  Livingston  were 
already  present  at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  written. 

l»From  a  copy  found  among  the  MSS.  of  George  Bancroft  at  the  Lenox  Library,  "Pat- 
erson  MSS.,"  p.  603.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  Paterson's  presence  from  July  23 
to  the  time  of  signing  the  Constitution.    Documentary  History,  III,  406. 

<•!.  e.,  Brearley,  Livingston,  and  Dayton.  Documentary  History,  1, 140, 144;  III,  661, 
574,  596. 

<'0f  August  22,  1787.  Mentioned  in  Curtis,  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, II,  495,  and  Constitutional  History,  I,  620.  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  it  and  inserted 
it  here  mainly  that  it  may  be  seen  not  to  be  an  individual  letter,  though  its  phrases  are 
taken  from  one  written  two  days  before  by  (iovernor  Martin,  letter  No.  65.  Upon  its  sub- 
ject, pee  Humphreys  to  Hamilton,  in  the  hitter's  works,  ed.  Hamilton,  I,  142;  Hamilton's 
History  of  the  Republic,  III,  331:  J.  C.  Hamilton.  Life  of  A,  Hamilton,  II,  535. 
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4.  IfatJianlel  Gorluim  to  CalS  Strmig.^ 

Philadelphia  A  luf  29 
My  Dear  Sir  I  rec**  your  favour  from  N  York  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  you  had  j^ot  on  so  well,  inclosed  is  a 
Letter  that  came  to  hand  for  you.  We  have  now  under 
consideration  the  18'**  Article  which  is  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee,  &c.  &c.* 

I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  be  done  in  about  20  days.     There 
are  several  things  referin^d  which  will  take  some  time. 
Remember  me  to  our  friend  Sedgwick. 

J.  Jonathan  DayUm  to  (ren,  KlUis  Day  tan  {extract).^ 

Philadelphia,  Sept,  9,  1787. 
Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  We  have  happily  so  far  finished  our 
business,  as  to  ))e  employed  in  giving  it  its  last  polish  and 
preparing  it  for  the  public  inspection.  This,  I  conclude,  ma}' 
be  done  in  three  or  four  days,  at  which  time  the  public  curi- 
osity and  our  desire  of  returning  to  our  respective  homes,  will 
equally  be  gratified. 

II L  LIST  OF  LETTERS  IN  PRINT. 

The  following  is  intended  as  a  list  of  letters  to  l)e  foimd  in 
print,  written  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  convention 
during  its  sessions,  whether  the  same  are  perceived  to  have 
any  importjince  to  history  or  not.  Letters  printed  only  in 
extract  or  in  summary  are  intruded,  and  also  some  letters 
of  importance  written  just  after  the  adjournment.  On  the 
other  hand,  letters  written  by  members  before  they  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  though  after  the  opening  of  the  convention,  are 
not  included: 

1.  May  L5.  Maclison  to  Jefferson.     Ijctters  and  other  Writings,  ♦!,  328. 

2.  May  18.  Franklin  to  Thomas  Jordan.     Works,  ed.  Sparks,  X,  'A(H] 

ed.  Bigelow,  IX,  386. 

3.  May  18.  Franklin  to  George  Whatley.     Works,  ed.  Sparks,  X,  306; 

ed.  Bigelow,  IX,  388. 


aThe  original  of  this  letter  is  possessed  by  the  niNtorlcnl  nnd  Natural  History  Society 
of  South  Natick,  Maas.  A  copy  was  kindly  furnished  by  GustavuB  Smith,  esq.,  president 
of  the  society. 

b Consideration  of  article  18  of  the  repiort  of  the  committee  of  detail  was  not  begun, 
according  to  the  journal,  until  the  session  of  August  l\0  wa«  well  advanced.  Documentary 
History,  I,  169. 

cFrom  a  (sopy  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  owner  of  the  original. 
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4.  May  20.  Mason  to  George  Mason,  jr.    Miss  Rowland's  Mason,  II,  100; 

Hart,  Contemporaries,  III,  203;  extract  in  Bancroft,  Con- 
stitution, II,  421. 

5.  May  21.  Mason  to  Arthur  Lee.     Lee*s  Arthur  Lee,  II,  319;  Rowland, 

II,  102. 

6.  May  21.  Read  to  John  Dickinson.     Read's  George  Read,  p.  443. 

7.  May  24.  Randolph    to    Beverley  Randolph.     Calendar  of  Viiiginia 

State  Papers,  IV,  289. 

8.  May  25.  Read  to  John  Dickinson.     Brotherhead,  Book  of  the  Signers, 

1861,  p.  63. 

9.  May  27.  Madison  to  Edmund  Pendleton.     Letters,  I,  328. 

10.  May  27.  Madison  to  James  Madison,  sr.     Letters,  I,  329. 

11.  May  27.  Mason  to  George  Mason,  jr.     Rowland,  II,  103. 

12.  May  27.  Randolph  to   Beverley  Randolph.      Calendar  of  Virginia 

State  Pai)er8,  IV,  290. 

13.  May  30.  Davie  to  James  Iredell.     McRee,  Life  of  Iredell,  II,  161. 

14.  May  30.  Franklin  to  Mrs.  Jane  Mecom.     Works,  ed.  Bigelow,  IX, 

392. 

15.  May  30.  Washington  to  Jefferson.     Sparks,  IX,  254;  Ford,  XI,  156. 

16.  June    1.  Mason  to  George  Mason,  jr.     Rowland,  II,  128;  extract  in 

Bancroft,  II,  424. 

17.  June    6.  Madison  to  Jefferson.     Letters,  I,  330. 

18.  June    6.  Randolph  to  Beverley  Randolph.     Calendar  of  Virginia  State 

Papers,  IV,  293. 

19.  June    9.  Brearley  to  Jonathan  Dayton.     See  p.  98,  supra. 

20.  June  10.  Madison  to  Monroe.     Extract  in  "Washington-Madison  Pa- 

I)er8"  (McGuire  sale  catalogue),  p.  129. 

21.  June  11.  Gerry  to  Monroe.     Extract  in  Bancroft,  II,  428. 

22.  June  12.  Spaight  to  Governor  Caswell.     N.  C.  Records,  XX,  723. 

23.  June  14.  Four  N.  C.  delegates  to  Caswell.     N.  C.  Records,  XX,  723. 

24.  June  16.  Wythe  to  Edmund  Randolph.     From  Williamsburg.    Sum- 

marized in  the  Calendar  of  the  Emmet  Collection,  No. 
9542. 

25.  June  19.  Davie  to  Caswell.     N.  C.  Records,  XX,  725. 

26.  June  19.  Davie  t-o  James  Iredell.     McRee's  Iredell,  II,  161. 

27.  June  21.  Randolph  to  Beverley  Randolph.     Calendar  of  Viiiginia  State 

Papers,  IV,  298. 

28.  June  25.  Rol>ert  Morris  to  his  sons.     Extract  in  Pennsylvania  Maga- 

zine of  History,  II,  170. 

29.  June  27.  Johnson  to  his  son.     Extract  in  Bancroft,  II,  430. 

30.  June  30.  Mason  to  Beverley  Randolph.     Rowland,  II,  131;  Calendar 

of  Virginia  State  Papers,  IV,  310. 

31.  July     1.  Washington  to  David  Stuart.    Sjxarks,  IX,  257;  Ford,  XI, 

159. 

32.  July     3.  Hamilton  to  Washington.     From  New  York.    J.  C.  Hamil- 

ton, Life  of  A.  Hamilton,  II,  522;  Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  I, 
435;  ed.  Lodge,  VIII,  175;  Hamilton's  Republic,  III,  317; 
Sparks,  Letters  to  Washington,  IV,  172;  Hunt,  Madiaon, 

III,  351. 
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before  the  Convention  on  May  29, 1787.  As  doubts,  to  say  the 
leiist,  attiMid  also  the  text  of  the  other  plans  presented,  it  may 
be  well  before  proceeding  to  attempt  a  demonstration  of  this 
thesis  to  explain  why  it  is  not  inconceivable  that,  important  as 
those  documents  were,  their  exact  text  may  be  uncertain. 

Luther  Martin  in  one  of  the  opening  passages  of  his  Genu- 
ine Information,  says  of  the  Convention:" 

Su  extremely  HolicitouH  were  they  that  their  proceedings  should  not 
transpire,  that  the  niein])erH  were  prohibited  even  from  taking  copies  of 
renolutions  on  which  the  Convention  were  deliberating,  or  extracts  of  any 
kind  from  the  journals,  without  fonnally  moving  for  and  obtaining  permis- 
sion by  a  vot4<  of  the  (/onvention  for  that  purpose. 

The  rules  of  the  (-onvention  now  in  print/'  l)ear  him  out  so 
far  as  the  journals  are  concerned,  liut  not  an  to  resolutions, 
which  like  the  various  '*  plans,"  were  not  regarded  {is  parts  of 
the  journal.  Yet  the  injunction  "that  nothing  spoken  in  the 
IIous(»,  })e  printed,  or  otherwise*  published,  or  communicated 
without  leave,"  doubtless  required  secrecy  as  to  the  plans. 
Pierce  says,''  speaking  apparently  of  the  Virginia  plan: 

A  coj)y  of  these  j)roposition8  was  given  to  each  member  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  keep  everything  a  profound  secret.  One  morning,  by  accident, 
one  of  the  meml)ers  dropjHMi  his  copy  of  the  propositions,  which,  lx*ing 
luckily  picked  up  by  (General  Mifflin,  was  presented  to  (Jeneral  Washing- 
ton, our  President,  who  put  it  in  his  pcM'ket. 

He  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  General,  the  next  day,  just 
before  adjournment,  forcibly  reproved  such  carelessness, 
threw  the  paper  on  the  table — 

and  quitted  the  room  with  a  dignity  so  severe  that  every  ])erson  seemed 
alarmed;  for  my  jiart  I  was  extremely  so,  for  putting  my  hand  in  my 
IK)cket  I  missed  my  coi)y  of  the  same  pai>er;  but  advancing  up  to  the 
table  my  fears  soon  dissipate<l;  I  found  it  to  ])e  the  handwriting  of  another 
jwrson. 

In  other  words,  the  copy  which  each  member  had  of  the 
propositions  was,  in  the  ordinary  case,  a  copy  made  b}' 
his  own  hand.     Thos(»  who  know  how  few  persons  can  copy 

o  YateH,  I'd.  1.H21,  p.  12;  Elliot,  I,  .'{15.  I  quote  Elliot,  iinlcsM  the  contrary  is  Mtatcd,  from 
that  edition  of  1H3G  and  Hubsc(iuent  years  which  In  deKi^nated  on  ItM  title-pAf^e  as  the  sec- 
ond, but  is  the  third— the  edition  commonly  used.  See  aim  what  Martin  says,  ibid., 8^, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Convention  to  permit  its  members  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of 
July  26,  "  to  take  correct  copies  of  the  propositions  to  which  the  Convention  had  then 
agreed." 

fc  Documentary  History  of  the  (Constitution,  I,  M. 

I' American  Historical  Review,  III,  324. 
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anything  accurate!}'  will  see  here  a  natural  source  of  varia- 
tions, even  in  that  niore  formal  and  deliberate  age.  More- 
over, there  would  always  he  much  chance  that  a  member, 
following  the  progress  of  debate  and  conclusion  with  his 
paper  before  him,  should  interline  it  with  some  of  the  addi- 
tions or  amendments  which  were  successively  resolved  upon, 
and  that  these  should  creep  undistinguished  into  some  fair 
copy  which  he  might  subsequently  make. 

Whatever  l>e  the  causes,  the  variations  certainly  exist.  Of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  four  texts. 
As  the  original  text  in  Rindolph's  handwriting,  if  such  there 
were,  is  nowhere  said  now  to  exist,  it  is  natural  to  take  up 
first  that  which  Madison  gives.''  It  is  printed  in  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Constitution*  and  in  Hunt's  Writings 
of  James  Madison.'"  (Hlpin  printed  it,  with  a  small  but  im- 
portant variation,  in  The  Miulison  Papers,''  and  it  may  also  be 
found  in  the  volume  strangely  called  "Journal  [meaning 
Debates]  of  the  Federal  Convention,  kept  by  James  Madison 
*  *  *  edited  ])y  E.  H.  Scott,"'  and  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Elliot/  This  text,  which  we  may  call  A,  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  the  ninth  resolution  in  its  series  begins 
with  the  words: 

Resolved  J  That  a  national  judiciary  be  t»Htablii*h(Hl,  to  conHist  of  one  or 
more  supreme  tribunaln  and  of  inferior  tribunals  to  be  chosen  by  the 
National  Lejyislature,  to  hoUi  their  offices  during  gootl  l)ehavior,  and  to 
receive,  etc. 

Texts  of  this  type  can  not  in  this  section  exactly  represent 
the  original  resolutions.  This  may  be  seen  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  journal  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  June  4 
and  June  5.^  It  there  appears,  by  explicit  quotation,  that  the 
ninth  resolution  undoubtedly  contained  originally  the  words: 

Resolved t  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
National  Legislature,  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  to 
receive,  etc. 


a  Though  the  speech  with  which  Randolph  uccumpanled  the  introduction  of  hi^  rcso- 
lutioDB  appears  in  MadiJK>n's  notes  in  Randolph's  handwriting,  tlio  text  of  the  resolutions 
there  given  is  in  Madison's  liand.    Hunt.  Writings  of  Jamen  Madison,  III,  21  n. 

bm.  17-20. 

cIII,  17-21. 

dlU  731-735. 

e  Pp.  61-64.  Mr.  Hunt  gives  to  Madison's  notes  the  same  inappmpriate  and  mislead- 
ing name. 

/Pp.  128-130.    There  are  differences  of  punctuation;  but  they  are  hardly  significant 

ffDocomentary  History,  I,  210;  Elliot,  1. 160, 161. 
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Of  the  insertion  of  the  otht»r  words  quoUHl  abovt*  in  this 
clauso,  or,  rathor,  of  the  insertion  of  words  closely  resembling 
them,  there  is  definite  record  in  the  form  of  a  vote  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  June  4,  '''to  add  these  words  to  the 
first  clause  of  the  ninth  resolution,  namel}  :  'To  consist  of 
one  supreme  tribunal,  and  of  one  or  more  inferior  triliunals."'  ^ 
Plainly  these  words  C4in  not  have  l)een  in  the  original  plan. 
Furthermore,  on  June  12  — 

it  was  inove<l  and  Heconded  to  alU»r  the  renolution  siibmitU»<l  bv  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  8o  ati  to  read  as  foUown,  namely:  "That  the  jiiriwlietion  of  the 
miprenie  tribunal  nhall  1k'  to  hear  and  determine  in  the  dernier  reaort  all 
piraeieH,  felonies,  et<'."  ^ 

In  other  words,  now  that  a  provision  for  both  supreme  and 
inferior  tribunals— a  provision  not  included  in  the  original 
document — had  been  inserted  by  the  connnittee,  it  seemed 
necessjiry  also  to  modify  the  clause  relating  to  jurisdiction  ])y 
giving  to  the  supreme  tribunal  the  position  of  an  appellate 
court.     Now,  text  A  in  this  clause  gives  the  reading — 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  tribunals  .^hall  l)e  to  hear  an<l  de- 
termine in  the  lir«t  iuHtanee,  and  of  tht^  supreme  tribunal  to  hear  and 
determine  in  the  dernier  resort,  all  piracies,  etc. 

As  before,  the  proposal  recorded  in  Connnittee  of  the  Whole 
shows  that  these  words  were  not  in  the  original  resolutions. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  here  one  supreme  court  is  s|)oken  of, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  clause  the  reading  of  A  is  "one  or 
more  supreme  tribunals,''  in  itself  an  improbable  reading. 

Probably  Article  \)  of  the  Virginia  plan  originally  read: 

Resolved^  That  a  national  judiciary  1h»  entablishe*!,  to  be  ai)}K)inted  by 
the  Nati(mal  Ix^gislature,  to  hold  their  offices  durinj?  jtckmI  l)ehavior;  and 
to  receive  punctually,  at  Htate<l  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their 
services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  Ix)  made  so  as  to  affect 
the  j)ersons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution; 
that  its  jurisdic^tion  shall  Ik?  to  hear  and  determine  all  piracit»s  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas,  all  caj>ture8  from  an  enemy,  and  cases  in  which  foreigners 
or  citizens  of  other  States  applying  to  such  jurisdiction  may  be  intt^rested; 
[perhaps,  also,]  or  which  ri'spect  the  collect icm  of  the  national  revenue, 
impeacliment  of  any  national  officers,  and  (luestions  which  may  involve 
the  national  ]>eace  and  harmony. 


a  Documentary  II  iNtory,  I,  210;  Klliot,  I.  IHU.  Kil.  mikI  Miuliwiii'N  notCM  in  ])(M'iimi'nlnry 
Hifltory,  III,  62. 
dDooomentaiy  History,  I,  222. 
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The  vot(\s  in  the  Coiiunittce  of  the  Whole"  do  not  enable 
one  to  be  suni  whether  these  last  lines  were  or  were  not  in 
the  original  draft. 

It  waiS  intimated  alwve  that  Gilpin's  text  shows  a  peculiar- 
ity not  found  in  the  books  first  mentioned.  In  view  of  the 
pains  taken  with  the  text  of  the  Documentary  History  and 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  phrase  which  is  not 
in  their  versions  has  no  place  in  the  manuscript  which  they 
and  (lilpin  alike  follow.  However,  as  the  insertion  is  one 
which  plays  a  part  in  other  texts  than  A,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
consider  it  at  this  point.  It  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  sixth  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions,  toward  the  end  of  that  article.  This 
concluding  iK)rtion,  in  (lilpin,  declares  that  the  National  Legis- 
lature ought  to  be  empowered — 

to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  >State8,  contravening  in  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Legislature  the  articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaty  tmh- 
fixtiny  utuler  (fir  authority  of  the  rnlnn;  and  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the 
Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  duty  under  the 
articles  thereof. 

The  words  italicized  above  are  those  not  found  in  the  Doc^u- 
mentary  History  or  in  Hunt's  Writings  of  James  Madison. 
That  they  formed  no  part  of  the  original  document  may  be 
seen  by  inspecting  the  journal  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  May  31,  where  we  read:*  ''The  following  words  were 
added  to  this  clause  on  motion  of  Mr.  Franklin,  Wanv  treaties 
subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union.'  "  Yet  Rives^  in 
his  summary  of  the  plan  adds  the  words  "and  treaties"  at  this 
point,  and  so  does  Madison  himself  in  a  letter  to  John  Tyler, 
written  about  1838.''  It  may  be  lulded  that  Madison,  in  his 
summary  of  the  resolutions,  given  in  this  same  letter,  inserts 
the  provision  for  supreme  and  inferior  tribunals,  discussed 
al)ove;''  and  so  does  Bancroft,  in  a  summary  whi<'h  he  places 
in  (quotation  marks.-^ 

Text  B  of  the  Virginia  plan  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
Journal  of  the  Convention,  pu})lished  in  1819  under  the  author- 

« Documentary  History,  I,  223;  III,  117.     . 
(•Documentary  History.  I,  203;  Elliot.  I,  153. 
••Life  of  James  Madison.  II,  314. 

rfMcGuirc,  Selections  from  the  Corresijomlcnco  of  Jnmcs  Madimin,  |i.  312;  Letters  of 
Madison.  IV.  2KJ. 
'Ibid..  310;  ibid.,  282. 
/History  of  the  Formation  of  the  (Constitution,  II.  12. 
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ity  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State;  ^  in  Yates's  Secret  ProceedingB 
and  Debates,  *  and  in  the  second  edition  and  the  third  or  usual 
edition  of  Elliot's  Debates.^  Yates  says:  "I  have  taken  a 
copy  of  those  resolutions,  which  are  hereunto  annexed."  But 
Lansing,  who  transcribed  Yates's  notes,  says,  in  a  passage  not 
copied  into  Elliot,''  that  the  several  papers  referred  to  did  not 
accompany  them,  and  we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  the  single 
source  of  all  these  versions  is  the  Journal  of  181J).  The  pecul- 
iarities of  this  text  are  the  following:  In  the  sixth  resolution  it 
contains  the  words  "or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union."  The  ninth  begins  with  the  words  "^<'- 
aolrtd^  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established  to 

hold  their  offices  during  good  })ehavior,  and  to  receive  punctu- 
ally," etc.  Yet  though  in  this  first  clause  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  Federal  couii;s, 
the  clause  relating  to  jurisdiction,  in  the  stmie  resolution,  l>e- 
gins  with  the  words  "That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  shall  be  to  hear  and  det^u'mine  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  the  supreme  tribunal  to  hear  and  determine  in  the 
dernier  ressort,"  etc.  Finally,  there  is,  in  Elliot's  third  edi- 
tion,'' an  additional  resolution,  with  the  number  16,  reading: 
"That  the  House  will  to-morrow  resolve  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union."  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  is  obtained  })v  "run- 
ning  in  "  with  the  resolutions  a  portion  of  the  journal  of  the 
Convention's  proceedings  of  May  2\)/  That  the  provision 
respecting  treaties,  in  Article  0,  has  no  place  in  the  document, 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  case  of  (lilpin.  As  to  Article  9, 
the  journal  of  the  Connnittee  of  the  Whole,  June  5,  when  this 
article  was  receiving  its  first  consideration,  reads:  ^  '*  It  was  then 
moved  and  seconded  to  strike  out  the  words  'the  national  legis- 
lature,' so  as  to  read  'to  be  appointed  ))y.'"  Accordingly  the 
first  clause  of  the  article  nnist  have  originally  contained  the 
words  "to  be  apjwinted  by  the  national  legislature,"  and  an}' 
text  which  does  not  contain  them  can  make  no  claim  to  be  the* 
true  original.     To  the  phnuses  about  the  jurisdiction  of  su- 

«  pp.  67-70. 

''  Pp.  209-212  of  the  edition  of  1821;  pp.  22t>-'22*J  of  that  of  1839. 

'•Sfcond  edition,  1, 180-182.  -second"  (thini)  edition,  J,  143-14.'». 

'iVttteM.  ed.  1821,  p.  207. 

f  But  not  in  the  first,  nor  in  Yatcfi,  nor  in  the  Journal  of  1819. 

/  Documentary  History,  I,  65. 

a  Ibid.,  1,211. 
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premc  and  inferior  tribunals  the  same  arguments  apply  as 
have  been  adduced  above  in  the  criticism  of  text  A,  but  with 
additional  force  from  the  fact  that  if  the  distinction  had  not 
been  made  in  the  first  clause  of  the  article  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  should  find  it  appearing  in  the  last. 

Text  C  is  printed  only  in  the  Documentary  History.**  It  is 
derived  from  a  manuscript  which  came  to  the  Department  of 
State  from  Gen.  Joseph  Bloomfield,  executor  of  David  Brear- 
ley,  member  of  the  Convention  from  New  Jersey.*  It  can  not 
correctly  represent  the  original  for  the  following  reasons: 
In  Article  4  it  provides  that  the  term  of  the  members  of  the 
first  bi'anch  of  the  national  legislature  shall  be  three  years, 
yet  the  journal  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  June  12 
show\s  the  committee  on  that  day  for  the  first  time  inserting 
the  words  "three  years"  into  a  blank  previously  existing 
at  this  point. *^  Article  5  provides  that  the  members  of  the 
second  branch  shall  be  ''elected  by  the  individual  legislatures," 
which  was  not  agreed  to  (as  a  substitute  for  election  by  the 
first  bmnch)  until  June  7.*'  Thirdly,  in  Article  6  the  provi- 
sion respecting  treaties,  already  commented  upon,  is  included. 
Fourthly,  the  beginning  of  Article  7  reads: 

Remln'dj  That  a  national  executive  Ixi  instituted,  to  consist  of  a  single 
person,  with  powers  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws,  and  to  ap- 
point to  offices  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  Ix;  chosen  by  the 
national  legislature  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  receive  punctually,  etc. 

But  the  journal  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  June  l,*" 
shows  exactly  what  nuist  have  been  the  reading  of  the  original 
at  this  point,  namely:  '^ Ri Halved^  That  a  national  executive 
be  instituted,  to  be  chosen  b}^  the  national  legislature  for  the 

term  of years,  to  receive  punctually,"  etc. ;  and  it  shows 

the  stages  by  which  this  became  modified  into  the  form  pre- 
sented by  text  C.  Fifthly,  Article  9  of  the  latter  begins: 
'^Resolved^  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established,  to  consist 
of  one  supreme  tribunal,  to  hold  their  offices  during,"  etc.; 
yet  recognizes  in  its  clause  respecting  jurisdiction  the  same 
distinction  of  supreme  and  inferior  which  is  made  in  text 
B,  and  in  the  same  words.  Finally,  Article  13  declares  that 
the  assent  of  the  national  legislature  "  ought  to  be  required" 
to  proposed  amendments  to  the  articles  of  union,  whereas  the 

a  Documentary  History,  I,  32^-332,  d  ibid.,  I,  202,  216. 

6  Journal  (of  1819),  pp.  10,  11.  elbid.,  1, 208. 

''Documentary  History,  ],  220. 
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quotution  of  this  resolution  in  the  journal  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole"  supports  the  reading  ''ought  not  to  ]>c  recjuircd," 
which  \H  given  in  the  other  texts,  and  must  o})viously  be 
correct  in  any  ciuse. 

The  fact  apparently  is  that  text  C  represents  the  original, 
plus  most  of  the  moditications  made  \\\)  to  a]H)ut  June  11  or  12. 
Incorrect  an  it  is,  it  may  not  improhaljl}'  l)e  the  source  from 
which  Secretary  Adams  derived  the  more  correct  text  (B) 
which  he  printed  in  the  official  journal  in  ISIO;  for,  the  man- 
uscript journal  not  containing  these  resolutions,  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  what  other  text  than  Brearley's  could  have  h(H>n  acces- 
sible to  him. 

Text  I)  is  not  in  print,  but  is  found  among  the  manuscripts 
of  William  Paterson,  mem})er  of  the  Convention  from  New 
Jersev.*  In  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,  it  is  not  a  first 
rough  copy  on  separate  sheets  (the  form  in  which  we  may 
assume  that  the  meml)ers''  copies  of  the  Virginia  r(\solution.s 
were  first  taken),  ])ut  is  copied  neatly  into  a  little  book,  which 
also  contains  Judge  Paterson's  copiers  of  several  other  funda- 
mental documents  of  the  (V)nvention/'  This  text  omits  from 
the  fourth  resolution  the  words,  *' to  be  incapable  of  reelection 

for  the  sjmce  of after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 

service;"  but  this  may  ])e  a  mere  slip,  due  to  the  ver])al  sim- 
ilarity of  this  phrase  to  that  which  in  the  other  text,s  precedes 
it.  Like  B  and  C  and  (J ilpin's  version  of  A,  it  inserts  in  the 
sixth  resolution  the  provision  respecting  treaties.  It  fills  the 
})lank  in  the  number  of  vears  of  the  Executive's  term  of  ofiice 
(seventh  resolution)  with  the  word  "seven."  which  the  (\mi- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  did  not  do  till  June  I.''  In  the  ninth 
resolution,  while  the  reading  is  otherwise  like  that  of  text  A, 
there  is  a  blank  lu^fore  the  word  '*  inferior,"  so  that  the  phnise 

reads:  ''Of   one  or  more  supreme  tri})unals,  and  of 

inferior  trilmnals."  Althcmgh,  for  reasons  already  given, 
these  words  can  not  be  considered  to  have  ])een  a  ))art  of  the 
original  document,  it  may  be  that  the  foini  in  which  they  here 
a])pear  represents,  more  correctly  than  that  presented  hy  Mad- 
ison, the  intentions  of  the  ('Onnnittee  of  the  Whole  on  June 

« Documentary  History,  F,  2iy. 

'•Lout  to  the  writer bvt lie  kiinln«'s.H  of  Miss  Kmilv  K.  I'alrrson.cjf  INtHi  Ainl)oy.  Thero 
is  n  ropy  nmoTiK  the  Haiieroft  MSS.  at  tlie  Lenox  Library. 

•  The  report  of  the  (•omniitlee  of  the  WlioU*  House,  .Imlj;*'  I'nti'rHotrs  own  renolveH,  and 
(>'oh)nel  Hamilton'.**  plan. 

•'Documentary  Hihtory,  I,  205. 
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4  and  June  5.  The  committee  then  voted,  first,  to  add  the 
words  '^  to  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal  and  of  one  or  more 
inferior  tribunals,'"*  and  then  to  strike  out  the  words  "  one  or 
more.'"*  It  may  have  been  intended  to  leave  a  blank  in  the 
place  of  the  latter.  However  this  may  be,  arguments  already 
stated  suffice  to  show  that  text  D  hiis  no  more  claim  than  the 
others  to  represent  the  exa<*t  form  of  the  Virginia  resolutions, 
laid  before  the  Convention  on  May  21)  ))y  Edmund  Randolph. 
The  exa(*t  form  of  those  resolutions  can  be  recovered  only  by 
inference,  and  in  one  or  two  particulars  remains  uncertain. 

v.  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  PINCKXEY  PLAN. 

On  May  21),  immediately  after  the  Virginia  resolutions  had 
been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  "  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  one  of  the  deputies  of  South  Carolina,  laid 
before  the  House  for  their  consideration  the  draft  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government-'  which  he  had  prepared,  and  it  also  was 
referred  to  that  committee.*  There  is  no  evidence  of  anv 
debate  upon  it  beyond  the  author's  remark,  that  he  ''con- 
fessed that  it  was  grounded  on  the  same  principle  as  of  the 
above  resolutions,"  *"  meaning  those  offered  by  Governor  Ran- 
dolph. Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  separately  considered 
at  any  subsequent  time.  On  July  24  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  it,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Connnittee  of  Detail,  along  with  the  reso- 
lutions reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  those 
offered  by  Paterson,  of  New  Jerse}^^  No  mention  of  it  in  the 
Convention  ))y  anyone  but  its  author  seems  to  have  come 
down  to  us.  There  is  something  noteworthy  in  this  silence. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  other  members  thought  their 
youngest  colleague  somewhat  presumptuous  in  offering  his 
lucubration  at  the  very  outset  and  laying  it  compla<*ently 
alongside  the  mature  conclusions  of  the  grave  and  experienced 
Virginia  Delegates/ 

"Documentary  Histor\',  I.  210.  211. 

bihid.,  1,55. 

<•  yatcs,  ed.  1821,  p.  97:  Elliot,  I.  391:  iHicumentary  History.  III.  11,  'M. 

'f  Documentary  History.  I.  109;  III.  4Zl,  113. 

'"O'Ncall,  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina.  11,140,  tflls  us  that  Pinckney  always  sai<l  in 
after  life  that  he  had  never  risen  toaddrev-4  the  ronvention  without  feelings  of  deep  difli- 
denee  and  solemnity;  so.alsi.,  ••\V.S.  E."  in  I>e  Bow's  Review,  XXXIV.  r>J.  But  the  letters 
printed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Anierienu  Ilistorioil  Keview,  FV,  113-129,  reveal  a 
character  marked  by  much  vanity  and  self-as.scrtion.  See,  also,  Jellcrs<m's  Writings,  ed 
Ford,  VIII,  -289. 
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Moreover,  in  1818,  when  the  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  preparing  the  journal  of  the  Convention 
for  publication,  no  copy  of  the  Pinckney  draft  was  found 
either  among  its  original  papers  or  among  those  which  had 
been  added  hy  General  Bloomfield.  In  the  hope  of  repairing 
the  omission,  Adams,  after  applying  in  vain  to  Madison,  who 
had  no  copy,''  wrote  to  Pinckney,  then  still  living  in  South 
Carolina,  and  asked  him  for  a  copy  of  his  proposals.*  Pinck- 
ney replied,  in  a  letter  which  has  been  printed,''  saying  that 
he  had  among  his  papers  four  or  live  rough  drafts  of  his  plan, 
and  could  not  be  absolut^^ly  sure  which  was  the  one  actually 
presented;  but  that  they  differed  in  no  essentials,  onl}^  in 
some  words  and  the  arrangement  of  the  articles,  and  that  he 
sent  the  one  which  he  believed  to  l)e  the  proper  document. 
Adams  printed  the  document  in  the  fJournal/' with  a  footnote 
saying  that  the  paper  had  l)een  furnished  b}'  Pinckney. 
From  that  day  (181J))  to  this  it  has  figured  in  many  books  as 
the  *' Pinckney  plan.""  It  is  printed,  in  identical  text,  in 
Yates,*^  in  Elliot,-''  in  Gili)in,-'  in  the  Documentary  History,^ 
and  ev<Mi  in  Justice  Miller's  I^^ctures  on  the  Constitution' 
and  Hunt's  Writings  of  James  Madison.'^  The  paper  which 
Pinckney  sent  to  Adams  is  still  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  gives  a  facsimile  of  a  portion 
of  it  and  of  a  part  of  the  letter  in  which  it  was  inclosed, 
declares  that  the  plan  is  written  upon  paper  of  the  same  size 
as  the  letter,  and  with  th(»  same  ink;  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
contemporaneous  with  the  letter,  and  that  both  are  written 
on  paper  bearing  the  water-mark  of  the  year  17i)7.^ 

That  tlie  so-called  '•Pinckne^y  plan''  is  not  authentic  has 

"Sec  hiN  li'tUT  in  tht>  apiKnidix  to  J.  ('.  Hamilton's  History  of  tin-  K<'nnbliu,  thirfl  edi- 
tion, III.  ii). 

'•Sec  MomoirH  of  J<ihn  Qnincy  AdamH,  IV,  .'^m. 

'•U'tterof  DeeemlKT  ;«),  IHH,  printed  by  Mr.  \V«)rtliinKlcn  C.  Ford  in  the  Nation  of 
May  '2:J.  IH^r,,  LX.  '.VJl,  :w.s;  and  l»y  Mr.  (Jaillard  Hinit  in  his  WritiiiK^  of  James  Madison, 
111,22-21.  An  extniel  wa.s  printed  in  1H70  by  Rives,  in  lii.s  Life  and  Times  of  JamcH 
Madison,  II,  WA.  Mr,  Hunt  is  in  error  in  sayinp.  I FI,  2r>  n..  tluit  the  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Documentary  Histriry. 

'M'p.  71-81. 

♦?M.  1«21,  i)p.  212-221.  The  soureo  is  the  Journal  printed  two  years  Jji-fore;  si'e  the 
note  to  p.  207. 

/I,  115-149. 

0  Pp.  735-740. 

It  I,  309-318. 

/  Pp.  732  8». 

JIII,  23-36. 

f-  Writings  of  Jamutt  Madison,  III,  xvii  and  24. 
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been  so  publicly  and  so  successfully  demonstrated  that  a  writer 
who  does  not  like  to  spend  his  time  in  slaying  the  slain  might 
be  excused  if  he  took  this  for  granted  and  passed  on  to  cast 
what  new  light  he  could  upon  the  problem  of  the  real  Pinck- 
ney  plan.  But  in  reality  the  two  inquiries  are  closely  con- 
nected; and,  moreover,  the  legendary  version  has  such  vitality 
that  it  is  no  harm  to  cast  one  more  stone  upon  its  funeral  cairn 
as  one  passes  by.  In  1859  a  South  Carolina  writer  assures  us 
that,  in  view  of  the  remarkably  close  agreement  between 
Pinckney's  proposals  and  the  finished  Constitution,  ''he  has 
always  been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  high  and  honorable 
designation  of  the  Father  of  the  Constitution."^  This  was 
before  much  of  the  pertinent  evidence  to  the  contrary  had 
been  made  public.  But  such  was  not  the  case  when,  in  1894, 
in  the  income-tax  decision,  the  Chief  JiLstice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  quoted  the  "Pinckney  plan"  as  if 
it  had  authority.*    It  may  be  that — 

"Error,  wounded,  writheH  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers;'* 

but,  if  we  are  speaking  of  historical  error,  he  manifestly 
takes  his  time  about  it. 

The  supposed  plan  might  instantly  be  put  out  of  court  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  ''  too  good  to  be  true."  A  novice  in  his- 
torical criticism,  provided  he  had  read  the  story  of  the  long 
and  shifting  and  sometimes  bitter  disputes  by  which  the  Con- 
vention had  hammered  into  shape  a  Constitution  for  the  Unit<»d 
States,  would  say  at  once  that  it  was  glaringly  improbable — 
in  fact,  impossible — that  as  the  result  of  this  process  they 
should  come  around  to  the  acceptance,  to  the  extent  of  five- 
sixths,  of  a  document  offered  to  them  at  the  outset  in  full 
detail;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  their  youngest  mem- 
ber should  succeed  beforehand  in  framing  a  constitution  so 
good  that  they  could  hardly  improve  it,  yet  that  "the  wisest 
council  in  the  w^orld"  should  not  be  able  to  perceive  this  fact 
till  they  had  wrangled  over  the  document  (without  expressly 
mentioning  it)  for  more  than  three  months. 

a  J.  B.  O'Neall,  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Ciirollna.  II,  139.  So,  hIho,  "  W.  S.  E.  of  S.C," 
In  his  sketch  of  Plnckney  In  Dc  Bow's  Revlow,  XXXIV.  fi8.  'W.R.K."  was  WilUHm 
Sinker  ElUoM,  grandson  of  Pinckney. 

b  Pollock  V.  Fbnnen'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  167  U.  S.  RejHjrUs,  6t»2. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 « 
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It  now  appearH  that  the  document  had  not  been  long  pub- 
lished before  its  authenticity  was  privately  disputed.  John 
Taylor,  of  Caroline,  to  be  sure,  who  in  his  New  Views  of  the 
Constitution  (1823)  might  be  supposed  to  have  exhausted  sus- 
picion concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Journal,  seems  to  accept 
the  "•  Pinckney  plan  "  without  a  murmur. <*  But  Kufus  King, 
who  died  in  1827,  told  John  Quincy  Adams  that  it  was  not 
genuine,  and  Madison  said  the  same  to  Jared  Sparks  when 
Sparks  visited  him  at  Montpelier  in  April,  1830.  As  the  pas- 
sage of  Adams's  diary  in  which  these  questionings  are  brought 
out  has  apparently  not  before  been  used  in  this  connection, 
and  as  they  seem  to  be  the  earliest  recorded,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote  at  length  from  that  "copious  storehouse  of 
damnations."'' 

Hparks  Haid  lie  had  l)eeii  spending  a  week  at  Mr.  Madison's,  who 
H))oke  to  him  much  of  the  proceedings  and  published  Journal  of  the 
Convention  of  1787.  He  said  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  plan  of 
Constitution  in  that  vohnne  purporting  to  have  been  presented  by  Charles 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  He  said  there  was  a  paper  presented  by 
that  i>er8on  to  the  Convention,  but  it  was  nothing  like  the  paper  now  in 
the  book.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  who  drafted  the  plan  of  the 
Constitution,  and  was  never  afterwards  in  any  manner  referred  to  or 
notice<l.  In  the  book  it  has  the  appearance  as  if  it  was  the  original  draft 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  as  if  that  w^hich  was  finally  adopted  was 
Pinckney^s  plan,  with  a  very  few  slight  alterations.  I  told  Mr.  Sparks  that 
Kufus  King  had  spoken  to  me  of  C,  Pinckney*s  paper  precisely  in  the  name 
manner  an  he  says  Mr.  Madison  now  does;  that  it  was  a  paper  to  which 
no  sort  of  attention  was  |)aid  by  the  Convention,  except  that  of  referring 
it  to  the  committee,  but  when  I  compiled  the  Journal  of  the  Convention, 
Charles  Pinckney  himself  sent  me  the  i)lan  now  in  the  book  as  the  paper 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Convention,  and  with  it  he  wrote  me  a 
letter  which  obviously  held  the  pretension  that  the  whole  plan  of  Consti- 
tution was  his  and  that  the  Convention  had  done  nothing  more  than  to 
deteriorate  his  work  by  altering  some  of  his  favorite  provisions.  Sparks 
said  Mr.  Madison  added  that  this  plan  now  in  the  book  contained  several 
things  which  could  not  j)088ibly  have  l>een  in  Pinckney's  paper,  but  which 
rose  out  of  the  debates  upon  the  plan  of  Constitution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  conjectured  that  Mr.  Pinckney's  memory  had  failed  him,  and 
that,  instead  of  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  did  present,  he  had  found  a 
coj)y  of  the  plan  reported  ])y  the  (M)mmittec  with  interlined  amendments, 
perhaps  proposed  by  him,  and,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
had  imagine<l  it  was  his  own  i)lan. 


•I  P.  19, 

t>  M»y  4,  IKJO.  Memoirs,  VIII,  224,  225.  See  hIho  Spark^'R  record  of  his oonvorsalion  with 
Madison  in  H.  B.  AdaniH'H  Jared  Kiyarkn,  I,  463,  and  his  corresipondeuce  with  Madison* 
ibid.,  1I,22&-281. 
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In  several  letters  written  during  the  next  few  years,  but  not 
published  till  1867,  Madison  went  into  the  question  more 
explicitly.  Writing  to  Sparks  in  1831,  he  declared  the  evi- 
dence against  the  draft  irresistible.*  For  instance,  he  pointed 
out  that,  whereas  in  that  document  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  made  the  choice  of  the  people,  it  was  the  known 
opinion  of  Pinckney,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  him 
at  Philadelphia,  that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  State  legis- 
latures; that  on  June  6  Pinckney,  agreeably  to  previous  notice, 
moved  an  amendment  in  that  sense;  and  that  in  a  letter  to  him, 
dated  March  28, 1789,  Pinckney  had  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
"abundantly  convinced  that  the  theoretic  nonsense  of  an 
election  of  the  members  of  (Congress  by  the  people,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  clearly  and  practically  wrong."  ^  In  two 
subsequent  letters — one  written  in  1834  to  T.  S.  Grimk^,  the 
other  in  1836  to  W.  A.  Duer — he  dwelt  upon  the  same  dis- 
crepancies, using  the  Journal  rather  than  his  own  notes  as  the 
touchstone,  and  requesting  the  letters  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
fidential.^ It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  all  the  comparisons 
made.  Substantially  the  same  were  published  in  1840  in  an 
appendix  to  Madison's  notes  of  the  debates,  edited  by  Gilpin.^ 

In  this  memorandum,  moreover,  and  in  two  of  the  letters 
mentioned  above,  Madison  adduces  evidence  from  another 
quarter  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  draft  could  not 
be  what  it  puiported  to  be.  This  is  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
''Observations  on  the  Plan  of  Government,  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Convention  in  Philadelphia  on  the  28th  [hIc]  of  May, 
1787,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Pinckney,  esq.,  LL.  D.,  Delegate 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  at  different  times  in 
the  course  of  their  discussions."*  It  was '' privately  printed" 
in  New  York  within  a  month  of  the  rising  of  the  Convention. 
Madison,  on  October  14,  sends  a  copy  of  it  to  Washington/ 

a  Letters  of  Madison,  IV,  201-208;  Adams'H  Sparks,  II.  227. 

b  In  Januaxy  of  the  same  year  Pinckney  bad  written  to  the  rame  effect  to  RufuK  King: 
•*  You  know  I  alwayH  preferred  the  election  of  representatives  by  the  legislature  to  that 
of  the  people,  and  I  will  now  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  mode  which  you  and  Madi- 
M)n  and  some  others  so  thoroughly  contended  for  and  ultimately  carried  is  the  greatest 
blofc  in  the  Constitution."    (Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  I,  359.) 

e  Letters  of  Madison,  IV,  337,  878.    See  also  pp.  172, 181, 183 

rf Gilpin,  III,  app.  v-vli;  Elliot,  V,  578,  579. 

«'No.  143  in  Ford's  Bibliography  of  the  Constitution. 

/  Letters  of  Madison,  I,  342;  SparkH.  l^etters  to  Washington,  IV,  182.  Washington's  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  is  still  in  existence.  Catalogue  of  the  Washington  Collection  in  the 
Boston  Athensum,  p.  535. 
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They  exchange  sentiments  upon  it,  in  their  grave  manner. 
Washington  writes:  ''Mr.  C.  Pinckney  is  unwilling,  I  per- 
ceive by  the  inclosures  contained  in  your  favor  of  the  13th 
[14th],  to  lose  any  fame  that  can  be  acquired  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  sentiments."^  To  which  Madison  replies:  *'Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney's  chamcter  is,  as  you  observe,  well  marked 
by  the  publications  which  I  inclosed."*  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Pinckney  immediately  reprinted  his  ''Observa- 
tions" in  a  South  Cai'olina  newspaper. <^  In  1857  they  were 
reprinted  l)y  Frank  Moore  in  Volume  I  of  his  American 
Eloquence.'^  The  original  is  very  rare.''  Madison,  in  1831, 
having  but  a  mutilated  copy,  took  pains  to  borrow  one  from 
New  York,  and  by  its  means  had  no  difficulty  in  c>a«ting  still 
further  disiTedit  on  the  draft  contributed  by  Pinckney  to  the 
Journal.-^  The  pamphlet  did  not,  indeed,  give  the  text  of  the 
project  to  which  its  title  referred.  But  many  rer^rences  were 
made  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  "Observations,"  which,  in  fact, 
had  the  form  of  a  series  of  arguments  based  on  its  provisions, 
which  were  taken  up  in  order,  and  in  some  cases  cited  by 
number.  It  was  plain  that  they  differed  widely  from  those 
of  the  printed  draft. 

In  1840  and  in  1869  John  C.  Hamilton  exposed  fully  the 
untrustworthy  character  of  the  latter.^  In  1870  Rives  did 
the  same.'^  When  Bancroft  in  1882  published  his  Formation 
of  the  Constitution  he  contented  himself  with  saying  only  of 
the  draft  submitted  to  the  Convention  })y  Pinckney  that  "no 
part  of  it  was  used  and  no  copy  of  it  has  been  preserved."* 
In  1894,  in  a  review  article  in  the  Nation,  the  worthlessness 
of  the  accepted  text  was  again  insisted  on.  This  led  to  the 
publication  of  Pinckney\s  original  letter  b}'  Mr.  Worthington 

a  October  Zi.  1787.  Ford,  XI,  175;  SparkH.  IX,  274.  SparkH  characteriHtically  haw  "Mr. 
C.  P ." 

ft  October  28,    Gilpin,  11,65:^;  Klllot.  V.  568;  Bparks,  I^^ttors  to  WaHhlnpton,  IV,  186. 

«  A  copy  of  the  State  Gazette  of  South  Carolina  for  November  1, 1787,  In  the  library  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  contalnis  an  InMtallment  (evidently  the  necond)  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  others  follow  In  the  two  succeedInK  nnral)er8  (Novembers,  8),  which  are 
all  the  society  poMWHSCfl  for  that  month.  No  <ioubt  the  print  began  October  29  and  ran 
till  November  29. 

d  Pp.  362-370. 

e  Mr.  Ford  notcH  copies  at  the  Astor  Library  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  Boston  A the- 
nteum  and  the  Miuwnchusctts  and  New  York  Historical  Societies. 

/ Letters,  IV,  182.    See  his  compariwns  which  Jiccompany  the  letter  to  Dner,  id.,  IV, 379. 

9  Life  of  Hamilton.  II,  409;  History  of  the  Republic,  III,  258-260. 

h  Life  and  Times  of  Madison,  II,  358-357. 

ai,  14. 
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Ford,  08  alroiul}'  mentioned,"  and  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Ford,  in  which  he  used  the  pamphlet  '"'Observations"  as  the 
basis  for  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  actual  Pinckney  plan.^ 
Just  how  far  this  method  is  valid  will  be  considered  later. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  have  narrated  how,  by  a 
series  of  criticisms  extending  from  Rufus  King^s  time  to 
ours,  the  so-called  draft  has  been  so  utterly  discredited  that 
no  instructed  person  will  use  it  as  it  stands  as  a  basis  for  con- 
stitutional or  historical  reasoning.  What  relation  it  bears  to 
the  actual  plan  is  a  matter  for  separate  investigation.  We 
have  seen  what  Madison's  kindly  explanation  was,  as  given  in 
conversation  with  Sparks.  In  another  form,  with  a  difference 
to  which  we  shall  advert  later,  he  also  gives  his  view  of  the 
matter  in.a  note  printed  by  Gilpin,  namely,  that  at  some  time, 
having  lost  the  original,  Pinckney  had  resorted  for  a  copy — 

to  the  rough  draught,  in  which  erasures  and  interlineations,  following 
what  passed  in  the  Convention,  might  be  confounded,  in  part  at  least, 
w^ith  the  original  text,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  con- 
founded also  in  the  memory  of  the  author.  ^ 

But  is  it  possible  to  recover  the  provisions  of  the  actual 
Pinckney  plan?  There  is  one,  and  so  far  as  now  appears 
only  one,  secure  method  of  recovering  a  part  of  them.^  We 
may  be  fairly  certain  that  any  provisions  which  Pinckney  is 
found  advocating,  against  the  general  opinion  or  against  the 
clauses  of  the  plan  which  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had 
adopted  as  the  main  basis  of  its  discussions,  are  portions  of 
his  own  plan,  provided  we  find  him  advocating  them  during 
the  next  two  weeks  after  its  presentation.  At  later  stages 
his  moving  an  amendment  or  speaking  in  its  favor  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  this,  for  it  is  then  possible  that  the  process  of 
debate  may  have  suggested  to  his  mind  a  new  device  or  con- 
vinced him  of  the  merit  of  one  suggested  by  another.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  in  his  suggesting  of  provisions,  as  revealed 
by  the  recorded  debates,  there  are  two  well-defined  periods. 

a  Nation.  LX,  398,  May  23.  1895. 

fclbid.,  LX,  458,  June  13,  1896. 

cOilpin,  III,  app.  vi. 

dA  footnote  in  Hunt's  Madimn,  III,  25,  says  tbat  "  oorreitpondcnce  with  Pinckney's 
detcendanta  reveals  the  fact  that  some  of  the  notes  to  which  ho  alludes  in  his  letters  are 
extant;"  bat  Mr.  Hunt  tells  me  that  this  is  a  misprint— " some "  for  "none."  See  his 
preface,  p.  xiv.  See  also  note  «  on  p.  131.  The  statement  in  the  text  now  requires  modi- 
fication, in  view  of  my  discovery  of  large  parts  of  Pinckney  s  original  text.  See  p.  128, 
infra. 
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The  one  extends  to  June  13,  the  main  period  of  conHidemtion 
in  (>)tumittee  of  the  Whole.  Then  comets,  save  for  one  occa- 
sion, a  long  hiatus,  extending  to  Jul}'^  5,  during  which  he 
shows  no  advocacy  of  definite  provisions.  On  June  25,  to  be 
.sure,  he  makes  along  and  elaborate  speech,  a  ''gi^eat  effort," 
of  which  he  was  evidently  proud,  for  he  gave  Madison  a  copy 
of  it, ^  and  used  it  later  in  the  South  Carolina  convention;* 
but  it  is  not  a  thing  from  which  definite  details  of  his  prefer- 
ences can  be  derived.  These  emerge  again  after  July  6,  and 
from  time  to  time  till  the  end  of  the  Convention;  but  now  the 
discussions  stood  on  an  altered  l)asis  in  so  many  respects  that, 
as  intimated  above,  we  can  not  relate  his  remarks  to  his  plan 
with  the  same  sense  of  security. 

Throughout  the  first  of  these  two  periods,  the  fortnight  im- 
mediately following  the  announcement  of  his  plan,  all  Pinck- 
ney's  motions  and  remarks  go  to  show  that  it,  ''grounded,"  as 
he  himself  declared,  *'on  the  same  principle  as"  the  Virginia 
plan,*"  provided  for  a  national  government  with  a  Incameral 
legislature,  an  executive,  and  a  judiciary.  He  planned  for  a 
single  executive''  to  be  elected  by  the  national  legislature*'  for 
the  term  of  seven  years/  and  for  a  judiciary  to  be  elected  by 
the  same  l)ody.^  His  national  legislature  was  to  have  a  gen- 
eral power  to  negative  State  laws.'*  The  members  of  its  first 
or  more  numerous  branch  were  to  be  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States.'  In  this  branch  each  Sbite  was  to  })e 
represented  by  a  number  of  members  proportioned  to  the 

a  Documentary  History,  III,  199-207;  Gilpin.  II.  94f)-9W;  Elliot,  V,  2:J3-238;  Hunt.  Ill, 
267-277.  Another  version,  containing  the  raimc  matter  differently  arranffcd,  in  In  Docu- 
mentary History,  III,  789-796.    Yates,  pp.  161-163;  Elliot,  1,  443-444. 

bit  Is  printed  in  the  State  Gazette,  of  South  Carolina,  for  May.  17H8.  Mr.  A.  S.  Bailey, 
of  (/harloHton.  and  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  of  Worcester,  have  kindly  HctirchcHl  that  i>aper 
for  me.  It  is  also  printed  in  Carey's  American  Museum,  IV.  2fi6<-2(M,  and  in  Elliot.  IV. 
318-323. 

c Yates,  p.  97;  not  "principles,"  as  in  Elliot,  I.  391.  The  context  shows  that  Yates 
meant  the  principle  of  consolidation. 

dJunel,  2.  Documentary  History,  III,  36,  51;  Hunt.  Ill,  r.7,  77;  YhIch,  p.  101;  Elliot, 
1,394. 

'Pierce,  In  American  Historical  Review,  III,  3'21.  Sec  also  l)<HMnnentary  History,  III, 
355;  Hunt,  III,  451,  452  (July  17). 

/June  1.    Documentary  History,  III,  39;  Hunt,  III,  63. 

^  June  6, 13.  Documentary  History,  III,  64,  117;  Hunt,  III,  92.  ir>7:  Yates,  p.  120;  Elliot, 
1.409. 

AJune  H.  Documentary  History,  III,  88;  Hunt,  III.  121;  Yates,  p.  108;  Elliot,  I,  400; 
King,  I.  597,  598. 

*  Juno  6,  7.  Documentary  History-,  III,  09;  Hunt.  III.  99;  Yates,  p.  10.');  Elliot,  I,  397; 
King.  I,  593.  Sec  also  the  letters  of  January  and  March,  1789,  to  KiiiK  nnd  Madison, 
already  mentioned. 
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number  of  iU  free  inhabitants  plus  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.* 
Its  members  were  to  be  reeligible,  and  not  subject  to  recall 
by  the  legislatures  of  their  States.*  The  members  of  the  sec- 
ond branch  were  to  be  elected  either  by  the  State  legislatures 
or  by  the  first  branch,  it  is  not  certain  which. ^  Each  State 
was  to  have  from  one  to  three  members  in  this  branch,  accord- 
ing to  its  population.*'  The  States  tvere  also  to  be  grouped 
into  four  great  geographical  districts  for  senatorial  elections, 
seemingly  with  the  object  of  securing  a  four-years'  rotation.* 
Apparently  Pinckney  had  provided  for  a  council  of  revision, 
consisting  of  the  executive  magistrate  and  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments;-^  and  apparently  he  had  arranged  that 
if  unanimity  could  not  b^  secured  nine  States  should  be  au- 
thorized to  unite  under  the  new  form  of  government.  ^ 

Here  was  a  very  respectable  scheme,  which  might  well  have 
received  much  attention  if  the  Virginia  plan,  which  in  general 
it  so  much  resembled,  had  not  had  the  right  of  way.  It  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice  that  this  true  plan  of  Pinckney's  is  par- 
tially described,  though  without  mention  of  his  name,  in  a 
contemporary  letter  long  in  print.*  W  riting  to  Dickinson  and 
urging  his  attendance,  George  Read,  of  Delaware,  under  date 
of  May  21,  sa^^s: 

I  am  in  pcNasefieioQ  of  a  copied  draft  of  a  federal  system  intended  to  be 
proposed,  if  something  nearly  similar  shall  not  precede  it.  Some  of  its 
principal  features  are  taken  from  the  New  York  system  of  government. 


ajune  11.  Documentary  History,  III,  106,  107;  Hunt,  III,  148.  According  to  Plerco 
ubi  sup.,  324,  he  had  on  June  6  declared  for  a  representation  proportioned  to  pecuniary 
contributions.  Later,  July  6, 12  (Doc.  Hist.,  Ill,  283,  324;  Hunt,  III.  368,  416) ,  ho  declared 
his  personal  preference  for  counting  the  whole  population,  free  and  slave. 

b  June  12.    Documentary  History,  III.  114;  Hunt,  III.  152. 

cMay  81,  June  7,  8.  Documentary  History.  Ill,  31,  86,  94;  I,  216;  Hunt,  III.  62, 119;  cf. 
Read's  letter,  described  infra. 

d  June  7,  8.  Documentary  History.  Ill,  69, 84;  Hunt,  III.  119, 127.  To  the  same  effect  in 
Documentary  History,  III,  263. 264;  Hunt.  III.  343, 344;  Yates,  p.  201;  Elliot.  1, 474.  This  is 
later,  July  2,  but  Pinckney  is  expressly  referring  to  his  own  plan,  as  he  did  also  on  June 
25,  reading  from  it  at  the  end  of  his  long  speech,  as  appears  from  the  conclusion,  sum- 
marized by  Yates,  p.~163  (Elliot,  I,  414),  but  not  given  by  Madison. 

t  May  31.  Pierce,  in  American  Historical  Review.  Ill,  319.  In  later  remarks,  July  14, 
Pinckney  suggests  for  each  State  its  number  of  senators,  varying  from  1  to  4;  probably 
his  four  districts,  the  senators  from  one  of  which  would  have  retired  each  year,  would 
have  been  (1)  New  England,  (2)  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  (3)  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  (4)  the  Caiolinas  and  (jeorgia.  Documentary  History,  III,  335; 
Hunt,  III,  428. 

/June  6.    Documentary  History,  III,  78;  Hunt,  III,  110. 

9 June  6.    Documentary  History,  III,  67;  Hunt,  III,  96. 

A  W.  T.  Read'M  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Read,  p.  443.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Jordan,  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  that  while  the  let- 
ter Is  among  the  Oeorge  Read  papers  possessed  by  the  society,  the  copied  draft  Is  not. 
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A  house  of  delegates  and  senate  for  a  general  legislature,  aa  to  the  great 
business  of  the  Union.  The  first  of  them  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  each  State,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  white  inhabitants,  and  three- 
fifths  of  all  others,  fixing  a  number  for  sending  each  representative.  The 
second,  to  wit,  the  senate,  to  be  elected  by  the  delegates  so  returned, 
either  from  themselves  or  the  people  at  large,  in  four  great  districts,  into 
which  the  United  States  are  to  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this 
Henate  from,^  which,  when  so  formed,  is  to  be  divided  into  four  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  an  annual  rotation  of  a  fourth  of  the  members.  A  presi- 
dent having  only  executive  powers  for  seven  years. 

The  resemblance  between  these  details  and  those  which  we 
have  discovered  admits  of  but  one  explanation.  Plainly  this 
is  the  Pinckney  plan,  completed  before  May  21,  while  the 
delegates  were  still  assembling;*  and  the  description  adds 
some  useful  items  to  our  search. 

Perhaps  others  can  be  gleaned  from  some  motions  made  by 
Pinckney  late  in  July,  from  his  opposition  to  impeachment 
of  the  President  and  his  desire  for  property  qualifications  for 
Federal  oflSciaLs;^  but  here  we  are  treading  on  less  secure 
ground,  and  certainly'  some  of  his  motions  of  this  period  are 
contrary  to  his  proposals  of  the  first  weeks,^  Least  of  all  can 
such  a  course  of  inference  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  proposals  which  Pinckney  made  in  the  last  month 
of  the  Convention.^ 

But  what  of  the  pamphlet  "Observations?"  It  has  been 
effectively  used  as  a  means  of  reconstructing  Pinckney's 
original  draft,-^and  probably  most  of  the  results  thus  obtained 
arc  substantial.  Yet  considerable  skepticism  is  justified.  In 
the  first  place,  if  one  asks  what  evidence  there  is  that  the 


aThiH  device  would  have  seemed  much  like  that  which  then  prevailed  In  the  election 
of  senftt4)rs  for  the  New  York  legislature. 

h  "  W.  S.  E.  of  S.  (\."  in  I)c  Bow,  XXXIV,  (W,  Kays:  "This  draft  was  made  in  Charleston 
before  the  writer  thereof  had  any  opportunity  of  r-onferenoe  with  hid  co-workers,  and 
ctirried  with  him  to  the  C'onvention." 

c  July  20,  26.    DocumenUiry  History,  III,  383,  38C,  435,  437. 

rl  Viz.,  the  proposal  of  July  21,  that  the  judges  should  be  chosen  by  the  second  branch, 
and  that  of  July  25,  that  the  executive  should  be  reeligible  only  six  years  in  every 
twelve.    Documentary  History,  III,  400,  427. 

«■  August  IH.  20,  September  14,  16.    Id.,  655,  556,  565,  567,  745,  747,  765. 

/By  Mr.  Paul  Fortl,  Nation,  LX,  468.  But  not  always  correctly.  He  gives  the  Hotue 
of  Delegates,  instead  of  the  Senate,  a  four  years'  term.  He  places  the  head  of  the  home 
deptirtment  among  the  President's  Cabinet  officers,  though  the  speech  gives  the  Presi* 
dent  himself  the  special  care  of  that  department.  He  says  that  the  President  is  given 
no  appointing  iK>wer,  whereas  he  is  given  power  to  appoint  all  officers  but  the  Judges 
and  the  foreign  ministers.  He  mistakenly  derives  a  fugitive-slave  provision  from  that 
concerning  fugitives  from  justice.  He  says  that  the  power  to  levy  imposts  is  subject  to  a 
limitation  on  the  percentage,  wheretus  Pinckney  says:  "  I  thought  it  improper  to  fix  the 
percentage  of  the  imr>oHts,  becaaw,"  etc.    Moore,  I,  367. 
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Speech  was  ever  delivered  in  the  Convention,  even  in  portions 
"at  different  times  in  the  course  of  their  discussions"  (as  the 
title  has  it),  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is  none. 
The  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  any  portion  of  this 
long  oration,  save  one  paragraph,^  was  ever  heard  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  it  should  have 
been  delivered,  even  in  small  portions  administered  from  day 
to  day,  yet  have  escaped  absolutely  all  notice  from  either 
Madison,  Yates,  Pierce,  or  King.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
title-page,  it  can  not  have  been  administered  in  small  portions, 
but  if  given  at  all  must  have  been  given  at  once,  and  on  May 
29,  the  very  day  on  which  the  plan  was  first  read.  For  in 
the  very  closing  paragraphs  we  find  such  language  as  this: 

In  opening  the  subject,  the  limits  of  my  present  observations  would  only 
permit  me  to  touch  the  outlines  [of  my  plan].  *  *  *  The  first  object 
with  the  Convention  must  be  to  determine  on  principles.  The  most  lead- 
ing of  these  are  *  *  *  In  order  to  bring  a  system  founded  on  these 
principles  to  the  view  of  the  Convention,  I  have  sketched  the  one  which 
has  just  been  read.  I  now  submit  it  with  deference  to  their  consideration, 
and  wish,  if  it  does  not  appear  altogether  objectionable,  that  it  may  l)e 
referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee.  *  *  *  I  am  doubtful 
whether  the  Convention  will,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  proceed  as  far  as  I  have 
intended;  but,  etc. 

In  other  words,  this  purports  to  be  a  speech  delivered  after 
the  plan  had  been  read  and  before  it  had  been  referred;  that  is 
to  say,  delivered  on  May  29.  No  one  can  believe  that  a  speech 
of  such  length  and  interest  was  made  on  that  day  yet  escaped 
the  notice  of  Madison  and  Yates.*  Madison's  words  are  well 
known:  *'Iwas  not  absent  a  single  day,  nor  more  than  a  cas- 
ual fraction  of  an  hour  in  any  day,  so  that  I  could  not  have 
lost  a  single  speech  unless  a  very  short  one."*^ 

But  though  the  speech  may  be  as  imaginaiy  as  those  of 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  its  statements  as  to  the  plan  are 
probably  entitled  to  some  credit,  especially  as  we  find  them 
agreeing  with  a  number  of  the  results  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  debates  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  from 
Read^s  letter.  Not  many  structural  details  are  added  to 
those.  The  term  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  four  years;  but  that 
was  implied  in  the  plans  for  rotation.     The  Executive  is  to  bo 

aThe  next  to  the  last,  which  ni»i)ears  in  another  context,  in  the  deljnte  of  July  2. 
Documentary  History,  III.  263;  Hunt,  III,  343.  :{U. 
ft  Pierce  had  not  yet  taken  his  Beat,  an<l  King's  noten  do  not  cover  thin  day. 
cHunt,  II,  410,  4U. 
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reclijifible.  lie  is  provided  with  a  Cabinet.  lie  is  to  bo  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  to  appoint  all  officers  except  the  judges 
and  the  ministers  to  foreign  countries.  ^  lie  is  also  stated  to 
be  removable  by  impeachment,  though  Pinckney  strongly 
opposed  this  in  the  Convention.  *  On  the  other  hand,  many 
new  details,  of  considerable  interest  if  we  can  trust  them,  are 
given  concerning  the  powers  to  be  intrusted  to  Congress. 
Some  of  them  merely  repeat  the  provisions  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Of  the  rest,  the  most  important  are:  an 
unqualified  right  to  raise  troops;  the  right  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  white  population  plus  three- 
iifths  of  the  slaves,  to  regulate  trade,  to  levy  imposts,  to  insti 
tute  all  ne(^essary  offices,  to  erect  a  Federal  court  with  juris- 
diction over  Federal  and  international  cases,  and  to  appoint 
courts  of  admiralty  in  the  States;  an  exclusive  right  to  coin 
money  and  to  determine  in  what  species  of  money  the  common 
treasury  should  be  supplied;  an  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the 
militia  and  order  its  movements;  the  right  to  coerce  States 
into  furnishing  their  quotas  of  militia,  to  admit  new  States,  to 
consent  to  the  division  and  annexation  of  small  States,  and  to 
pass  a  uniform  law  for  naturalization.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  to  be  requisite  for  those  acts  which  under  the  Confedera- 
tion had  required  the  assent  of  nine  States  in  Congress,  and 
for  acts  regulating  ti'ade,  levying  an  impost,  or  raising  a  rev- 
enue. A  less  number  than  thirteen  States  (nine,  it  is  intimated) 
should  suffice  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution,  or  subsequently 
to  amend  it.  ^ 

But  next  there  oci^ir  certain  miscellaneous  provisions  that 
are  certainly  without  authority.  They  are  described  as 
securing — 

the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  cAfles, 
criminal  as  well  aH  (dvil,  the  freedom  of  the  prew,  and  the  prevention  of 
religious  tests  as  qualificationH  to  of  Roes  of  tnist  or  emolument.  *  *  * 
There  is  also  an  authority  to  the  national  lej^islature,  permanently  to  fix 
the  seat  of  the  (Joneral  (iovernment,  to  M»cure  to  authorn  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  performances  and  discoveries,  and  to  estahlish  a  federal 
university. ^^ 

Of  these  seven  provisions,  the  last  three  were  introduced 
into  the  Convention  on  August  18,  in  almost  identical  terms, 

wMcHirc,  I,  364. 

''July  20.    D<K»iimentary  HiHtory,  III,  IJ83,  38C. 

«'  M(X)ro,  I,  :K»fl-309,  urtn.  C-10, 10;  the  roHt  nro  n(»t  ('\Uh\  In  the  8peech  by  imnilxT, 

ffMoore,  I,  369. 
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by  both  Madison  and  Pinckncy,  and  Pinckney,  we  are  told,  in 
a  phrase  which  would  hardly  be  used  of  features  of  his  origi- 
nal plan,  '*•  proposed  for  consideration  several  additional  pow- 
ers which  had  occurred  to  him."'*  Madison,  moreover,  sub- 
mitted his  suggestions  ""  in  order  to  })e  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail."*  Now,  Pinckney's  whole  plan  had  been 
formally  referred  to  that  committee  on  July  24/  It  Ls  incon- 
ceivable that  the  methodical  Madison  should  have  reintroduced 
a  portion  of  it,  three  or  four  weeks  later,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  referred  to  the  sauie  committee.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Pincknev  himself  would  have  done  so.  The  same  unlikeli- 
hood  nmst  be  urged  against  the  provisions  securing  habeas 
corpus  and  freedom  of  the  press  and  forbidding  religious 
tests;  for  on  August  20  Pincknej'  "submitted  them  to  the 
House,  in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  Comniittee  of  Detail."'' 
Concluding  that  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  more  or 
less  confidence,  we  can  reconstmct  the  actual  plan  which 
Pincknev  laid  before  the  Convention  on  May  29,  we  may  now 
turn,  finall3%  to  the  question,  If  the  document  which  Pinckney 
sent  to  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  not  his  original  draft,  what 
was  it?  The  question  is  really  not  a  verj^  difficult  one.  The 
similaritv  of  the  supposed  draft  to  the  final  Constitution  has 
constantlv  been  noticed.  Its  resemblance  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail  is  still  closer. **  The  diflferences  from  the 
latter  consist,  first,  of  some  omissions  or  abbreviations  of  the 
less  important  passages,  as  of  the  tedious  rule  for  deciding 
land  disputes  between  two  States;  secondly,  of  some  additions 
and  alterations,  almost  all  of  which  are  recognizable  fragments 
of  the  genuine  Pinckney  plan,  or  of  Pinckney's  later  sugges- 

"  I>ooumentary  History,  III,  5r>l.  Both  again  joined  in  moving  for  the  power  to  estab- 
liHh  a  university,  on  September  14;  id.,  745. 

'» Ibid.,  565. 

ribid.,  423,  443. 

d  Documentary  History,  III,  505.  The  argument  might  8eem  weakened  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  amendments  which  ensue,  p.  5t56,  regarding  the  cabinet;  but  these  go  into 
much  more  deti\il  than,  probably,  was  done  in  the  plan.  The  motion  for  freedom  of  the 
press  reappears,  slh  made  by  Pinclcney  and  Gerry,  on  September  14;  Documentary  His- 
tory, III,  747.  That  for  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  is  made  by  the  same  two  delegates  on 
September  16;  id..  755. 

^•This  cloeeness  of  resemblance  was  noted  by  Sparks  In  a  letter  of  November  14, 1831, 
to  Madison;  H.  B.  Adams,  Jared  Sparks,  II,  529.  The  text  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Detail  given  in  the  Journal,  pp.  215-230,  and  (from  Madiaon)  in  Documentary  History, 
III,  444-458,  is  apparently  more  exact  than  those  which  are  given  (fwjm  Washington's 
and  Brearley's  copies)  in  the  latter  work  I,  285-308,  335-358,  where,  in  the  attempt  to 
represi>nt  the  original  print  by  large  tyjH)  and  the  manuscript  additions  by  small  letters, 
some  errors  seem  to  have  crept  in. 
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tions.  Such  are  the  peculiar  provisionH  for  tho  election  of  the 
Senate  (Articles  4  and  10  of  the  so-called  plan) ;  those  in  Arti- 
cle ()  for  a  national  university,  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat 
of  government  and  for  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress  in 
its  immediate  area,  for  the  proportioning  of  direct  taxation 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  State  (he  had  inserted  the 
three-fifths  rule  in  his  plan,  but  had  stated  his  personal  pref- 
erence for  reckoning  in  the  slaves),"  for  the  prohibition  of 
religious  tests,  for  liberty  of  tlie  press,  and  for  habeas  corpus; 
that  in  Article  8,  for  the  reeligibility  of  the  President;  and 
that  in  Article  11,  securing  to  the  national  Congress  a  negative 
on  State  laws.  All  the  rest  does  not  amount  to  ten  lines,  or  a 
thiilieth  part  of  the  document.  Practically,  in  other  words, 
the  so-called  Pinckney  plan  consists  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail,  as  brought  in  on  August  6,  minus  some  of 
its  lesser  features,  and  plus  some  of  those  of  his  real  plan.  It 
is  not  possible  to  say  that  Pinckney  answered  Adams's  request 
by  sitting  down  and  copying  the  printed  report  of  the  (Jom- 
mittee  of  Detail,  paraphrasing  to  a  small  exU^nt  here  and 
there,  and  interweaving  as  he  went  along  some  of  the  best- 
remembered  features  of  his  own  plan.  But  it  is  possible  to 
declare  that  if  he  had  done  this  the  result  would  have  been 
precisely  like  that  which  in  fact  he  sent  on  to  Washington. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  ascertainable  fact*  that  in  December, 
1818,  when  the  document  was  sent,  he  had  still  in  his  posses- 
sion his  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail, as  secretly  put  in  type  for  the  use  of  the  members  on 
August  6,  1787;  for  in  the  letter  to  Adams  which  accompanies 
the  draft  he  says: 

I  can  aHHun*  you  as  a  fact  that  for  more  than  four  niontha  and  a  half  out 
of  livo  the  power  of  exchinively  making  treaties,  ap|)ointing  foreign  niiniH- 
ters  and  judgeH  of  tlie  Suprenu;  Court  waH  given  to  the  Senate,  after  numer- 
ous del)at«*s  and  coiiHideration  of  tlie  Hubject,  both  in  Comniitt<*e  of  the 
Whole  and  in  the  HouHe.  Thin  I  not  only  aver,  but  can  prove  by  printetl 
document*<  in  my  poHseHsion  to  have  lK»en  the  cafle.  ^ 

By  what  printed  document  could  such  a  point  possibly  have 
been  proved  in  1818,  but  })y  the  print(*d  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  'i     From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  was  no 


a  Documentary  Ili«tory,  III,  324. 

bSeinble,  That  a  mnn  may  be  truHtod  In  ciiHiial  nnd  iinlntcndcMl  hMlioaifonN  In  a  letter, 
even  though  in  itM  main  imrport  It  be  dweptive. 
''Hunt,  III,  2:J. 
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other.  It  is  well  known  that  several  members  carefully  pre- 
served their  copies.'*  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
though  Madison\s  final  explanation,  written  down  in  connec- 
tion with  his  notes,  was  that  Pinckney's  rough  draft,  marked 
with  subsequent  ei'ssures  and  amendments,  may  have  been  the 
source  of  the  document  he  supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
his  original  conjecture,  expressed  in  conversation  to  Sparks, 
is  said  to  have  been  that  Pinckney  ''had  found  a  copy  of  the 
plan  rejxirted  by  the  committee,  with  interlined  amendments, 
perhaps  proposed  by  him,  and,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  3'ears,  had  imagined  it  was  his  own  plan."  If  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  is  the  committee  meant,  we  may  well  accept, 
as  our  final  result,  the  first  half  of  this  earliest  conjecture. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  another  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  the  remarkable  similarity  observed  between  the  docu- 
ment called  the  Pinckney  di-af  t  and  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Detail  ?  Is  it  certain  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fi*amers  of  the  latter,  who  undoubtedl>^  had  Pinck- 
ney's  plan  t)efore  them,  for  it  had  been  formally  referred  to 
them,  based  their  work  upon  it,  rather  than  upon  the  Virginia 
resolutions'^  The  process  by  which  one  document  is  proved 
by  internal  evidence  to  be  copied  or  derived  from  another  is 
often  a  tedious  one  to  expound  or  to  read.  In  the  present 
case  it  can  be  exhibited  in  an  abridged  form.  We  need  not 
enter  into  a  minute  consideration  of  each  phrase.  Substan- 
tially the  same  results,  in  almost  as  convincing  a  form,  can  be 
shown  by  following  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Detail 
through  inspection  of  the  order  or  succession  of  articles  in 
certain  do(*uments. 

There  are  five  documents  which  show  us  practically  all  that 
we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Detail.  The  first 
is  the  series  of  23  resolutions  confided  to  that  committee  on 
July  26,  the  text  of  which,  gathered  from  the  journals  by  Sec- 
retary Adams,  is  to  be  found  in  his  edition  of  the  Journal  and 
in  the  first  volume  of  Elliot.*  The  second  is  that  document 
in  the  handwriting  of  Edmund  Randolph  (and  John  Rutledge), 
members  of  that  committee,  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Meigs  has 

"Biinomft,  II,  119, 139;  Ford,  Bibliograpliy.  p.  3.  No.  8. 

b  Jouniiil,  pp.  207-213:  Elliot,  I,  221-223;  MoIrs,  pp.  333-33fi.  A  copy  of  these  resolations. 
in  James  Wilson's  handwriting,  evidently  pnt  in  form  for  the  uses  of  the  committee,  ex- 
ists amotig  bis  papers  in  the  librar>'  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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conclusively  proved  *  to  be  a  document  prepared  b}'  Randolph 
soon  after  the  committee  was  appointed,  to  aid  its  members  in 
the  task  before  them— the  task  of  elal)orating  the  23  resolu- 
tions and  filling  in  details.  This  document  has  been  printed 
in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Meigs.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  five 
documents  alluded  to  have  not  hitherto  been  printed.  Their 
manuscripts  exist  among  those  papers  of  »Tauies  Wilson,  an- 
other memter  of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  which  are  iK)ssessed 
by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.*  The  former,  upon 
comparison  with  the  Randolph  manuscript,  ajipears  plainly  to 
represent  a  later  stage  of  the  committee's  deliberations,  and 
to  be  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  work  out  Randolph's  sug- 
gestions and  to  give  formal  shape  to  his  details.  It  is  of  so 
great  interest  that,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  officers  of 
the  society,  it  is  printed  in  this  series.  (No.  VIII,  fjost.) 
The  fourth  doi-ument  differs  but  little  from  the  final  result  of 
the  committee's  work.  It  exhibits  that  work  in  a  still  later 
stage.  That  stage  is  so  near  the  final  one  that  it  has  not  l>een 
deemed  necessary  to  print  the  document  In  vj-teu^o^  but  a  full 
statement  of  the  differences  between  it  and  our  fifth  document 
is  presented  herewith  (in  No.  VIII)  immediately  after  the 
third.  The  fifth  is,  of  course,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  a  document  often  printed. "*  Like  the  first,  it  cx)nsists 
of  23  articles,  but  they  are  different.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  to  be  found,  more  or  less  fully  i»xpressed,  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  series. 

These  five  documents,  as  has  been  said,  enable  us  to  trace 
in  outline  the  historv  of  the  conmiitt<*e\s  work  from  the  time 
of  its  appointment  until,  on  August  0,  it  reported  to  the  Con 
vention.  Now,  without  going  into  details  respecting  the  t<»xt 
of  the  articles  contained  in  them,  let  us  merely  consider  what 
provisions,  speaking  generally,  they  contained,  and  in  what 
order.  Though  it  may  give  an  abhorrent  appearance  to  the 
page,  this  cau  most  clearly  and  succinctlv  l>e  done  b^-  denot- 
ing each  provision  by  the  number  which  it  (or  its  amplified 
equivalent)  l)ears  in  the  articles  and  sections  of  the  fifth  and 
final  document,  the  report  of  the  Committee*  of  Detail.     Pur- 

aTho<Jn>w-th  f»f  tin*  Consiittition.  pji.  317-:J-M. 

b\  am  ifn-Htly  iinl«*Me<l  U>  Mr.  John  W.  Jonluii.  lihmriitii  of  Ihr  wK'ifty.  for  finnriiiK 
me  with  <*<»pu*jt  <»f  IIm-m"  two  cUN-uineiitH. 

<•!)(«•  umentary  Hi«*tnry,  III,  444-15S:  Jounial  of  IMy.  i»p.  2}'>-'2:'H):  a.]^>  in  Doe.  Hi»*t-,  I, 
'JUaSOb,  336-^56,  and  in  Elliot,  I.  224-230;  but  (tee  note  <*.  on  p.  123,  »uprH. 
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suing  this  i^ode  of  expression,  then,  we  should  say  that  the 
first  doi*unient,  the  resolutions  referred  to  the  committee, 
contains  the  following  provisions,  in  the  following  order:  II, 
III,  IV,  1;  IV,  2;  VI,  9;  V,  1;  V,  3;  V,  2;  VI,  9;  VI,  12;  VII,  1; 

VIII,  IV,  3;  IV,  4;  VII,  3;  IV,  5;  V,  1;  X,  VI,  13;  XI,  1, 
2,  3;  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXII,  V,  1.  The  second, 
the  Randolph  document  reproduced  by  Mr.  Meigs,  contains 
the  following:   III,  IV,  2,  3,  4,  1;  VI,  1,  3,  6,  5,  9;  IV,  7; 

VI,  8;  V,  1,  3,  2  (VI,  3,  0,  5,  9,  8);  VII,  1,  4,  5,  6;  X,  VI,  13; 
XI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XX,  XXII,  XIX,  XXI,  XXIII.  The 
third  document,  the  first  of  the  two  Wilson  drafts,  runs  thus 
if  we  follow  the  same  system  of  notation  and  omit  for  the 
present  from  consideration  certain  extraneous  matter  which 
is  found  eml)edded  in  the  manuscript:  I,  II,  III,  IV,  1-4; 

VII,  3;  IV,  5-7;  V,  1,  2;  IX,  1;  V,  3;  VI,  12;  VI,  3;  V,  4; 
VI,  4,  1,  2,  6,  8,  ob,  9,  11, 10,  7,  5a  (then  other  matter,  of 
which   anon);    XVII-XX,    XXII,    XXI,    XXIII,   VI,   13; 

IX,  2;  IX,  3.  The  fourth  of  our  documents  would  be  repre- 
sented thus:  I-VIII,  XII,  XIII,  IX-XI,  XVII,  XVIII, 
XIV-XVI,  XIX,  XX,  XXII,  XXI,  XXIII. 

Not  a  little  instruction  might  be  derived  from  this  record 
of  the  transmutations  which  our  fundamental  document,  or 
its  germ,  underwent  during  these  eleven  days  at  the  hands  of 
the  committee.  But  our  present  concern  is  only  with  its 
bearings  on  the  problem  of  the  Pinckney  plan  and  specifically 
on  the  question — the  last  remaining  question,  it  is  submitted — 
whether  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail  might  not 
after  all  have  been  modeled  on  the  Pinckney  plan  rather  than 
the  latter  on  the  former.  We  have  shown,  by  a  somewhat 
mechanical  device,  what  was  the  actual  genesis  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  Let  anyone  who  is  not  fatally  repelled  by 
the  notation  examine  the  results  with  care,  and  then  consider 
the  fact  that  the  articles  of  the  so-called  Pinckney  plan,  so 
far  as  they  extend  (it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  Articles 
XXII  and  XXIII),  run  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  those  of 
the  committee's  report,  and  that  indeed  almost  absolutely  the 
same  order  of  clauses  is  preserved  within  the  individual  arti- 
cles. Then  let  any  person  who  has  ever  attended  a  committee 
meeting,  and  who  remembei's  the  process  ])}'  which  an  impor- 
tant document  was  ground  out,  ask  himself  what  the  chance 
is  that  a  document  which  was  one  of  several  put  into  the 
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hopper  on  July  26  should,  after  such  perinutrtions  as  those 
above  exhibited,  emerge  on  August  0  as  the  final  result  of  the 
committee's  deliberations,  with  almost  exactly  the  provisions 
with  which  it  entered,  and  in  almost  exactly  the  same  order. 
This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  an  argument  against  the  theory 
of  wholesale  copying  from  Pinckney.  It  does  not  militate 
against  the  supposition  that  the  connnittee,  having  Pincknoy's 
plan  before  them,  may  have  borrowed  from  it  some  portions. 


When  all  of  this  paper  but  the  last  four  paragraphs  had 
been  written,  there  came  to  the  writer  a  manuscript  contain- 
ing large  portions  of  the  original  text  of  the  long-lost  Pinck- 
ney plan. 

Tlien  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skieH 
When  a  new  planet  Hwiine  into  hie  ken; 

or,  more  exac;tly,  like  one  before  whose  telescope  appears  an 
asteroid  which  pursues  exactly  the  orbit  that  "he  had  predicted. 
The  manuscript  alluded  to  was  a  copy  of  James  Wilson's  rough 
draft,  discussed  on  the  preceding  pages,  and  printed  in  a  later 
section  (VIII).  In  the  midst  of  it  there  was  a  manifest  break 
in  text  and  sense,  followed  by  passages  which  were  readily 
perceived  to  be  excerpts  from  the  Paterson  plan.  Then  came 
a  series  of  propositions  which  were  not  less  easily  identified 
as  parts  of  the  much-sought  Pinckney  plan.  Then  W^ilson's 
rough  draft  was  resumed  at  a  later  point  than  that  at  which 
it  was  interrupt<;d.  Investigation  showed  that  in  the  volume 
of  Wilson  papers  possessed  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  copy  came,  there  are  four  sheets 
of  manuscript  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail.  The  fourth  in  the  order  of  binding  contains  those  res- 
olutions of  the  Convention  which  were  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee at  its  appointment  as  the  main  basis  of  itfi  work.  The 
first  and  third  are  the  first  and  third  sheets  of  Wilson's  rough 
draft,  based  on  the  Randolph  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Meigs. 
Its  second  sheet  is  missing.  ,  In  its  place  is  sandwiched-in  a 
half -sheet  containing  the  excerpts  from  the  New  Jersey  and 
Pinckney  plans  already  mentioned.  A  possible  reason  for 
their  being  found  at  this  point  is  that,  in  the  main,  they  relate 
to  what  would  naturally  be  the  middle  portion  of  Wilson's 
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draft.  They  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  i)owers  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  Executive,  and  of  the  Judiciary.  These  three  mat- 
ters had  received  little  elaboration  in  the  Virginia  plan  or  in  the 
twenty-three  resolutions  of  July  26.  It  was  natural  that  Wil- 
son, in  essaying  the  task  of  amplifying  this  portion  of  the 
scheme,  should  draw  off  such  passages  as  were  germane  to  it 
from  the  other  two  documents  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  likewise  been  referred  to  his  committee.  At  all  events, 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  been  done.  The  half-sheet  is 
written  with  a  finer  pen  than  the,  sheets  which  precede  and 
follow  (though  in  W  ilson's  own  hand)  and  with  a  different 
spacing.  It  is  distinctly  an  interpolation,  and  will  not  be 
printed  with  the  rest  in  section  No.  VIII.  It  is  inserted  here. 
First  are  given  the  extracts  from  the  Paterson  plan. 

An  Api^eal  for  the  Correi'tion  of  all  Errors  lx)th  in  Law  and  Fact 

That  the  Unite<.l  States  in  Congress  l)e  authorised — to  pass  Acts  for  rais- 
ing a  Revenue — by  levying  Duties  on  all  Goods  and  Merchandise  of  foreign 
Growth  or  Manufacture  imiwrted  into  any  Part  of  the  United  States — by 
Stami)s  on  Pa^)er  Vellum  or  Parchment — and  by  a  Po$«tage  on  all  Letters 
and  Packages  i)assing  through  the  general  Post-Office,  to  be  applied  to  such 
foe<ieral  Purposes  as  they  shall  deem  proper  and  expedient — to  make  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  Collection  thereof — to  pass  Acts  for  the  Regulation 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  as  well  with  foreign  Nations  as  with  each  other. « 

That  the  Executive  direct  all  military  Operations. 

That  the  Judiciary  have  Authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  Impeach- 
ments of  foe<ieral  Officers;  and,  by  Way  of  Appeal,  in  all  Cases  touching 
the  Rights  of  Aml)aHsadors — in  all  Cases  of  Capture  from  an  Enemy — in 
all  Cases  of  Piracies  and  Felonies  on  the  high  Seas — in  all  Cases  in  which 
Foreigners  may  \ye  interested  in  the  Construction  of  any  Treaty,  or  w^hich 
may  arise  on  any  Act  for  regulating  Trade  or  collecting  Revenue.  *» 

If  any  State,  or  any  Body  of  Men  in  any  State  shall  oppose  or  prevent 
the  carrying  into  Execution  the  Acts  or  Treaties  of  the  United  States;  the 
Executive  shall  be  authorise^l  to  enforce  and  compel  Obedience  by  calling 
forth  the  Powers  of  the  United  Statt^s. 

That  the  Rule  for  Naturalization  ought  to  be  same  in  every  State. 

These  portions  of  the  New  Jersey  draft  require  little  expla- 
nation. The  first  line  is  a  misplaced  phrase  from  the  end  of 
the  second  article.  The  next  paragraph  is  derived  from  that 
article  and  contains  such  important  provisions  in  it  as  are  not 
found  in  the  twenty-three  resolutions  of  July  26,  which  is 
just  what  we  should  expect  upon  the  theory  a})ove  suggested 

«»The  marKin  arldn;  *•  to  lay  and  collwt  taxes." 

bThe  margin  adds:  "or  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  general  eommerclal  or  marine 
LawL.' ' 

H.  Doc,  461,  pt  1 9 
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iiH  to  tlio  reasons  for  making  those  memoranda.  Siinilarl3% 
the  next  sentence  contains  the  one  provision  of  Paterson's 
fourth  proposal  which  is  not  In  the  twenty-three  resolutions. 
The  next  paragraph  contains  the  most  essential  portions  of 
Paterson's  Article  5,  in  so  far  as  these  were  not  contained  in 
the  other  or  main  document  which  the  committee  had  before 
it;  most  of  them,  however,  were  in  Randolph's  plan.  The 
provisions  for  coercion  and  for  naturalization  are,  for  similar 
reasons,  copied  out  of  th<^  seventh  and  tenth  of  Paterson's 
articles.^'  Then  comes  in  the  manuscript  a  space  unusually 
wide,  an(f  then,  obviously  proceeding/^^'/'w/^w;// to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fresh  dotrument,  we  read  a  longer  group  of  extracts 
from  the  Pinckney  plan.*  (The  italics  are  not  in  the  original, 
but  are  used  for  a  purpose  which  will  l)e  explained  later.) 

The  Ix»ffiHlatiiro  Bhall  conflist  of  two  distinct  Branciies — a  Senate  ami  a 
Jloune  of  DelegatcH,  each  of  which  Bhall  have  a  Negative  on  the  other,  and 
shall  be  Mlilt»<l  the  V.  S.  in  ('ongresH  aasenihled. 

Koch  JlouHe  tihaU  appoint  its  otni  Spenktr  aiid  other  Officerai,  and  setiU  Ha 
uirn  Jiulett  of  Proceeding;  hit  neither  the  Stmate  nor  Jf.  D.  nhall  hare  the  Power 
to  adjourn  for  uimr  than        I^aij)^,  without  the  Consent  of  both. 

There  Hhall  be  a  Prenidcnt,  in  which  the  Ex.  Authority  of  the  U.  S. 
shall  l)e  vented.  It  shall  be  his  Duty  to  inform  the  Jjegislature  of  the  Omdi- 
tion  of  U.  S.  so  far  as  may  respect  his  Department — to  recommend  Afatters  to 
their  Consideration — to  corre>t])ond  with  the  Executives  of  the  several  States — to 
attend  to  the  Execution  of  the  Iaws  of  the  U.  S. — to  transact  Affairs  with 
the  Officx^rs  of  (tovernment,  civil  and  military — to  expeilite  all  such  Meas- 
ures as  may  be  resolved  on  by  the  Ix^gislature — to  inspect  the  Departments 
of  foreign  Affairs — War — Treasury— Admiralty — to  reside  where  the  Legis- 
lature shall  sit — to  commimion  atl  Officers,  and  keep  the  (Jreat  Seal  of  I'.  8. 
He  shall,  luj  Virtue  of  his  Office,  he  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Land  Forces  of 
r.  S.  and  Admiral  of  their  Xanj.  lie  shall  hare  Power  to  roneene  the  legisla- 
ture on  e.rtraordinari/  Occasions — to  prorogue  them,  i)rovided  such  Pron)ga- 
tion  shall  not  excee<l        Days  in  the  space  of  any  .     He  may 

suspend  Ofttcers,  civil  and  military. 

The  lx*gislature  of  W  S.  shall  have  the  exclusive  Power — of  raising  a 
militarg  Ixind  Force — of  eipiiping  a  Xarg--of  rating  and  causing  public 
Taxes  to  Im*  IcvIcmI — of  regulating  the  Trade  of  the  several  States  as 
well  with  foreign  Nations  as  with  each  other — of  levying  Duties  upon 
Imports  and  Exports — of  estahlishiug  Post-Offices  and  raising  a  Revenue 
from  them — of  regulating  Indian  Affairs — of  coining  Money — fixing  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures — of  determining  in  what  Species  of 
Money  the  pul>lic  Treasury  shall  be  supplied. 


««  Ah  nnmbtTod  in  the  cU'ViMi-arlU'lt'  textN;  set*  p.  134,  post. 

^Imnu'dI^lU•ly  iipou  dlscoviTiiiK  Huh  i1«HMiment,  I  communicAtod  It  to  the  Ameriotin 
HlHtorleal  Ri-viow,  hikI  It  was  printed  In  the  Kcotion  devoted  to  documents,  in  the  num- 
ber for  April.  1903  ^VIII.  609-Ml). 
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The  foederal  judicial  Court  shall  try  Officers  of  the  U.  8.  for  all  Crimes 
«&<••  in  their  Offices. 

The  Legislature  of  U.  S.  shall  have  the  exdasive  Right  of  instituting  in 
each  State  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for  hearing  and  determining  maritime 
Causes. 

The  Power  of  impeaching  shall  be  vetfted  in  the  JI.  D.  The  Senators  and 
Judges  of  the  foederal  Court,  he  a  Court  for  trying  Impeachments. 

The  Legislature  of  U.  8.  shall  possess  the  exclusive  Right  of  establishing 
the  (lovemment  and  Distnpline  of  the  Militia  &c. — mid  of  ordering  the 
Militia  of  any  State  to  any  Pkice  unthin  U.  S. 

Since  the  preceding  document  follows  Paterson  so  nearly 
verbatim,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  this,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  an  accurate  transcript.  But  what  proves  it  to  be 
Pinckney's  plan?  First,  we  have  here  a  body  of  material 
plainly  derived  from  two  documents,  and  exactly  meeting 
certain  needs  which  we  know,  from  the  nature  of  the  twentv- 
three  resolutions  of  July  26,  the  Committee  of  Detail  must 
have  felt;  one  of  the  two  is  the  second  of  the  pieces  which  had 
been  referred  to  them;  it  is  most  likely  that  the  other  is  the 
third.  Secondly,  the  more  numerous  house  is  termed  ""  House 
of  Delegates,"  the  name  which  it  bore  in  Pinckney's  plan, 
according  to  Read's  letter  and  Pinckney's  '"Observations," 
but  in  no  other  of  the  known  projects.  Thirdly,  out  of  some 
forty  provisions  given  in  the  text  above,  not  one  is  in  conflict 
with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  Pinckney's  real  plan,  devel- 
oped according  to  the  method  established  on  previous  pages. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  newly  discovered  document 
and  the  preceding  investigation  confirm  each  other  to  a  re- 
markable degree;  not  to  be  gratified  by  so  signal  acorrobom- 
tion,  and  not  to  regret  that  the  whole  plan  can  not  be  found.'' 

The  discovery  of  these  documents  shows  that  the  reference 
of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pinckney  plans  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail  was  not,  as  has  generally  been  assumed,  a  mere  smoth- 
ering of  them.  They  were  used.  To  what  effect  they  were 
used  may  be  seen  b}'  comparing  them  with  some  of  those  five 
papers  which,  as  has  been  said,  exhibit  in  successive  stages 
the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Detail.  Paterson's  proposals 
for  a  power  to  levy  duties  on  imports,  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  make  uniform  the  rules  for  naturalization,  to  give  the 
Executive  the  power  to  direct  all  military  operations,  and  to 

«  ••  W.  S.  E.  of  S.  C,"  III  De  Bowh  Review,  XXXIV,  63,  and  n.  s.  I,  375.  aays  that  "  The 
origliuil  draft,  in  hi6  [Pinckney's]  own  handwriting,  with  notes  and  interlineations,  was 
preeen'ed  among  his  papers,"  but  implies  that  it  i)eriehed  in  the  Charleston  lire  of  1861. 
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give  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  relating  to 
ambassadors,  and  his  provisions  for  the  return  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  all  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail;  but  none  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-three 
resolutions,  though  it  nmst  Ih»  said  that  the  first  two  were  in 
1787  the  commonplaces  of  constitutional  refonn.  Pinckney'« 
plan,  among  the  forty  provisions  (roughly  speaking)  which 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  text  above,  contains  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  or  twentv  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  committee's 
report,  but  were  not  in  the  twenty-three  resolutions  referred 
to  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  nor  in  the  Virginia 
resolutions,  nor  in  those  offered  bv  Patert»on.  Thev  are 
marked  by  italics  in  the  text  above.  Taken  together,  they 
constitute  a  noteworthy  contribution  for  the  3'oungest  dele- 
gate to  have  made,  and  show  that  the  labor  he  sp(»nt  in  draw- 
ing up  a  plan  before  the  Convention  l)egan  its  work  was  not 
expended  in  vain. 

In  some  cases  we  can  trace  the  process  hy  which  these  por- 
tions of  Pinckney's  scheme  found  their  way  into  the  commit- 
tee's report.  Thirteen  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  M(»igs's 
facsimile  of  the  Randolph  draft,  which  stands  second  among 
the  papers  that  mark  the  conmiittee's  progress.  Of  these, 
four,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  (and  also  one 
respecting  Indian  affairs,  which  did  not  take  effect),  sbind 
minuted  in  the  margin  or  interlined  in  the  text  by  the  hand  of 
John  Rutledge,  of  South  C^arolina,  colleague  of  Pinckney  and 
representative  of  their  State  upon  the  committee.^'  Another, 
though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Randolph  draft,  is  found 
slipping  from  the  margin  into  the  text  of  Wilson's  rough 
draft,  the  paper  next  in  order  of  development.'' 

It  is  i)erhaps  sufficient  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  as  a 
maker  of  the  Constitution  Charles  Pinckney  evidently  des(»rves 
to  stand  higher  than  he  has  stood  of  late  years,  and  that  he 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  so  if  in  his  old  age  he  had 
not  claimed  so  much.** 


a  I  refer  to  the  ivordH  "  to  regulate  weights  and  meaAureM,"  iu  the  margin  of  Mr.  Meigs's 
Plate  V,  the  words  "  and  etiuip  fleets"  interlined  in  the  text  nearly  opposite,  and  in  the 
margin  of  Plate  VI  the  phram'^  "  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  land  and  naval  foreefi 
of  the  Union,"  and  "fhall  propose  to  the  leginlature  from  time  to  time,  by  speech  or 
meiwage,  mich  matters  or  concern  the  Union. " 

''The  provision  that  cAch  houne  hhall  appoint  iU<  pre.*(iding  ofticer. 

t'  Beside  his  *'  plan,"  we  owe  to  hiw  later  HUggestiun  the  whole  or  part  of  Art.  1,  §  «,  cIk. 
4.  8,  11, 17,  S  9,  cl.  2,  and  Art.  VI,  i  3,  cl.  2. 
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VI.  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  PLAN. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  according  to  the  journal  of  the  Clon- 
vention,"  ''Mr.  Paterson  .submitted  several  resolutions  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  which  he  read  in  his  place,  and 
afterwards  delivered  in  at  the  secretary's  table,"  and  which 
have  since  been  famous  as  the  New  Jersey  or  Paterson  plan. 
But  of  this  document,  or  series  of  resolutions,  four  different 
texts  exist,  and  it  can  be  declared  with  confidence  that  none 
of  them  precisely  represents  the  original  as  presented  on 
June  15. 

In  order  to  an  intelligent  investigation  of  these  texts,  it  is 
necessarv  lirst  to  recall  what  has  hitherto  l)een  known  of  the 
genesis  of  the  document.  On  June  18  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  had  practically  completed  its  report,  based  on  the  Vir- 
ginia plan.     On  June  14 — 

Mr.  Paterson  o)>serve<l  to  the  Convention  that  it  was  the  wish  of  several 
deputations,  j)articularly  that  of  New  Jersey,  that  further  time  might  he 
allowed  them  to  contemplate  the  plan  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  to  dijrent  one  purely  fetleral  and  contradistinguisheil  from  that 
rei)orted  plan. '' 

The  next  day,  June  15,  he  ''laid  before  the  Convention  the 
plan  which  he  said  several  of  the  deputations  wished  to  be 
su])stituted  in  place  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Randolph." 
Madison  states  its  origin  thus:** 

This  plan  had  been  concerted  among  the  deputations,  or  members 
thereof,  Inrnx  Conne<*ticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Martin,  from  Maryland,  who  made  with  them  a  common  cause  on 
different  principles. 

Luther  Martin,  in  his  remarks  before  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature, definitely  t»laims  a  share  in  its  preparation,  saying: 

We  then  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  propositions  which 
such  of  us  who  had  disai)proved  the  plan  l)ef<)re  [suhmitted?]  had  pre- 
|>ared.  The  memliers  who  prepare<l  these  reHolutions  were  principally  of 
the  Connecticut,  New'  York,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  delega- 
tions. The  Hon.  Mr.  Paterson,  of  the  Jerseys,  laid  them  before  the 
Convention.  Of  these  projiositions  1  am  in  possession  of  a  copy,  which  1 
shall  beg  leave  to  read  to  you.'' 


n  Documentary  History,  I,  64,  6.\ 

l»Id.,  III.  123. 

r  Id.,  Til.  124;  Gilpin,  II, h<i2, 8(33;  Elliot.  V,  191;  Hunt.Writings  of  Matlimm,  III,  165,166. 

'fOfnuinc  InformHtion,  in  YhU*«'  Secn't  PTrK?oe<liiiKs,  t»d.  1821,  p  19;  Elliot,  I,  349. 
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Mr.  I^ncroft  sayH  that  the  infoniiantH  of  the  English  (lov- 
ernment  named  Governor  Livingston  an  the  author." 

Of  the  five  textn  which  have  been  stated  to  l>e  in  existence 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  into  consideration  first  that  which  is 
given  by  Madison.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his  notes  as  printed 
in  the  Documentary  History/'  in  (iilpin/  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Elliot,''  and  in  the  third  volume  of  Hunt's  edition  of  the 
Writings  of  James  Madison.'  It  consists  of  nine  articles. 
The  first  declares  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  should 
be  made  adequate;  the  second  gives  Congress  additional 
sources  of  revenue  and  the  right  to  regulate  conunerce;  the 
third  proposes  a  new  plan  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  requisitions;  the  fourth  provides  a  plural  Executive;  the 
fifth  a  supreme  Federal  judiciary;  the  sixth  makes  the  actw 
and  treaties  made  by  Congress  the  supreme  law  of  the  States; 
the  seventh  requires  provision  for  the  admission  of  new 
States;  the  eighth  for  uniform  rules  of  naturalization;  the 
ninth  relates  to  the  citizen  of  one  State  who  commits  offenses 
in  another.     This  text  we  will  call  A. 

Another,  which  may  be  called  B,  is  that  which  is  presented 
as  an  appendix  to  the  oflScial  journal  of  the  Convention,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Documentary  History/  is  inserted  in 
the  text  of  that  record  in  the  Journal  of  1819,^  and  is  tiiken 
from  the  latter  into  Elliot'*  and  Yates. ^  The  manuscript  from 
which  it  is  copied  is  declared,  in  the  Journal  of  1811),-'  to  have 
been  derived  from  Gen.  Joseph  Bloomfield,  executor  of  David 
Brearley,  and  the  fac^t  that  it  is  one  of  the  Brearley  manu- 
scripts also  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  Documentary  History. 
As  Brearley  was  a  nnmiber  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation,  the 
palmer  might  seem  entitled  to  con.si(lem))le  authority.  Its 
text,  however,  differs  from  that  which  we  have  called  A  in 
several  particulars.  To  begin  with,  it  has  eleven  articles  in- 
stead of  nine.     Those  whic^h  do  not  appear  in  A  are  the  sixth 

"HlHtory  of  the  Formuttuu  of  the  C^otiKtitution,  II,  40,  note  2.    See  lU*ii<jrt  <m  CunadiHii 
AKrhlvfH  for  1H90,  p.  101. 
bin,  125-128. 
cll,  863-W7. 
'» I»p.  191-198. 
r  Pp.  lfiO-170. 
/I,319-8'28. 
ffl»p.  123-127. 

AFlret  wl..  IV,  70-72;  "Hcc-ond"  (ihlwl)  ed.,  I,  176-177. 
<Ed.l«21,  pp.  221-224. 
iPp.  11,  l£l 
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resolution,  providing,  a«  had  been  provided  in  tlie  fourteenth 
article  of  Rmdolph's  plan  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  in  their  exact  language, 
''that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciarj^  powers  within 
the  several  States  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
Articles  of  Union;"  and  the  ninth  resolution  of  B,  which  de- 
clares '*that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  hearing  and  de- 
ciding upon  all  disputes  arising  between  the  United  States  and 
an  individual  State  respecting  territor3\"  These  are  not  un- 
important provisions.  Furthermore,  in  the  fourth  resolution, 
relating  to  the  Executive,  A  provides  that  they  shall  be  '^  re- 
movable by  Congress  on  application  by  a  majority  of  the 
executives  of  the  several  States,"  whereas  B  reads  '' remova- 
ble on  impeachment  and  conviction  for  malpractice  or  neglect 
of  duty  by  Congress  on* application  by  a  majority  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  several  States."  This  awkward  provision  weai-s 
plainly  the  aspect  of  an  attempt  to  join,  without  fusing,  two 
independent  devices  for  getting  rid  of  an  unacceptable  Execu- 
tive. We  shall  be  helped  in  understanding  it  if  we  obseiTe  a 
bit  of  the  proceedings  in  Committee  of  the  W^hole  on  June  2. 
It  was  moved  by  one  of  the  Delaware  members,  Dickinson, 
seconded  by  another,  Bedford,  both  presumably  concerned 
afterwards  in  concocting  the  Jersey  plan,  to  add  the  words 
''to  be  removable  by  the  National  Legislature  upon  request  by 
a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  States."  This 
was  voted  down,  Delaware  alone  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  the  committee  proceeded  to  add  the  words  which  appear 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  W^hole:  "to  be  remov- 
able on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect 
of  duty.""  The  former  of  these  two  devices  reappears, 
slighth'  modified,  in  text  A  of  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the 
members  from  Delaware  and  the  other  small  States.  Both 
appear  in  B. 

In  reading  the  Journal  of  1810  Mr.  Madison's  attention  was 
arrested  by  these  discrepancies.  In  a  footnote  to  his  record 
of  the  debates,  inserted  immediately  after  his  nine-article  text 
of  the  New  Jersey  resolves,  he  says: 

This  copy  of  Mr.  Patereon'a  propositions  varies  in  a  few  clauses  from 
that  in  the  printed  journal  furnished  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bn»^rley,  a 


aDo4?aroentary  History'.  I.  206,207;  III,  48-51.  Maduion  had  himself  s^jfgested  irapeaoh- 
meiit  on  the  preceding  day,  June  1,  in  remarkii  which  he  does  not  report,  but  which  are 
given  by  Pierce,  American  Historical  Review,  III,  321. 
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colleague  of  Mr.  Paterwn.  A  confidence  ih  felt,  notwithstanding,  in  its 
accuracy.  That  the  copy  in  the  journal  is  not  entirely  corre(*t  is  shown 
hy  the  ensuing  speech  of  Mr.  Wilson  (June  IB),  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
mode  of  removing  the  Executive  by  imjieachrnent  and  conviction  as  a  fea- 
ture in  the  Virginia  plan,  forming  one  of  its  (contrasts  to  that  of  Mr.  Pater- 
son  which  proposed  a  removal  on  the  application  of  a  majority  of  the 
executives  of  the  States.  In  the  copy  printed  in  the  journal  the  two 
modes  are  combined  in  the  same  clause,  whether  through  inadvertt»nce  or 
as  a  contemplated  amendnient  dcK's  not  api)ear.<» 

The  remarlvH  of  WilHon  to  which  Madison  alludes  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  contrasts  which  Wilson  draws  be- 
tween the  two  plans.  That  the  point  which  Madison  makes 
in  this  footnote  is  well  taken  appears  not  only  from  his  own 
report  of  what  Wilson  said,  but  from  such  other  reports  as 
have  come  down  to  us.^  In  his  series  of  parallels,  Wilson 
sa3\s  that  in  the  Virginia  plan  the  Executiv^e  is  to  be  "  remov- 
able on  impeachment  and  conviction,"  in  the  other  to  be 
'^  removable  at  the  in.stance  of  a  majority  of  the  executives  of 
the  States."     So  far,  then,  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  text  A. 

But  the  little  manuscript  book  alread}^  spoken  of  as  pre- 
served among  Judge  Paterson's  papers  contains  his  own  ver- 
sion of  his  resolutions,  and  this  text  agrees  in  every  substantial 
particular  with  B.'*  It  contains. the  two  additional  articles, 
the  sixth  and  the  ninth  of  B\s  numbering,  and  it  presents  the 
same  provisions  as  are  given  by  B  with  respect  to  the  removal 
of  the  Executive.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  them 
is  interesting,  and  may  explain  the  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  Brearley  version,  B.  The  resolutions  are  given  on  the 
right-hand  pages  of  the  book.  Certain  phrases  accidentally 
omitted  in  copying  are  given  with  ast(»risks  on  the  left-hand 
pages,  other  asterisks  marking  the  places  of  their  insertion 
on  the  right-hand  pages.  But  in  this  instance  of  the  fourth 
article,  we  have,  without  asterisks,  on  the  right-hand  {mge 
the  words,  'Smd  removea))le  on  Impeachment  and  Conviction 
for  Mal-Practice,  or  Neglect  of  Duty,"  and  opposite  them  on 
the  left-hand  page  the  words  "  by  Congress  on  Application 
by  a  Majority  of  the  Executives  of  the  several  States. "  Thus 
placed,  the  two  phrases  have  the  appearance  of  being  alter- 

a  Documentary  Hlntory,  III.  128;  Hunt,  III,  170. 

bibld.,  Ill,  133;  Gilpin,  11,  872;  Ellliot,  V,  195;  Hunt,  III,  176;  YatCB,  p.  126,  and  EHlot, 
1,414.    PatcrHon'B  notes  In  OcorKo  Bancroft's  ropli^  at  the  Ix'nox  IJbrar)',  p.  182. 

cPateraon  has  •'subjects"  in  the  wventh  rew)lution,  where  Brearley  has  **subJeetK" 
stricken  out  and  "cltlKcn.M"  written  instead. 
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native  proposals,  upon  which  the  coterie  who  framed  the  res- 
lutions  had  not  come,  according  to  Paterson's  subsequent 
memory,  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  would  have  been  likely 
that  this  should  be  the  casse,  if  the  Delaware  members  had 
preferred  the  one  form,  while  the  rest  had  acquiesced  in 
that  which  we  see  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  If  in  Brearley's  copy  the  alternative  gloss  had  crept 
from  the  margin  into  the  text  which  Wilson  knew,  the  form 
which  we  find  in  Article  4  of  B  would  be  accounted  for." 
That  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  States  were  not  dis- 
posed to  be  rigid  about  all  details  of  their  plan  is  evidenced  by 
Dickinson's  remark  on  June  19,  when  the  discussion  of  the 
two  plans  was  almost  concluded,  that  he  supposed  there  were 
good  regulations  in  both,  and  that  the  committee  might  do 
well,  after  comparison,  to  consolidate  nuvh  parts  of  them  as 
they  might  approve.* 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  dispute  whether  A  or  B  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  view  of  the  fac*t  that  neither  of  them  can  possibly 
be  the  original  text  of  the  resolutions  brought  in  b}-  Paterson 
on  June  15.  This  can  be  demonstrated  from  the  journal  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  June  18,  when,  the  New 
Jersey  propositions  being  under  discussion,  Dickinson  moved 
''to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Paterson,  in  order  to  introduce  the  following, 
namely,"  or  (as  we  may  read  in  words  deleted  by  the  secretaiy 
but  still  preserved  in  the  manuscript) — 

to  Bubetitute  the  following  resolution  in  the  place  of  the  first  resolution 
submitted  by  Mr.  Paterson,  namely,  Besolved,  That  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration ought  to  be  revised  and  amended,  so  as  to  render  the  (Tovemment 
of  the  Uhited  States  adequate  to  the  exigencies,  the  preservation,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Union. 

Dickinson's  motion  was  rejected  June  19.  It  was  then 
voted  "to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  first  proposition 
offered  by  Mr.  Patei*son.''*'  Obviously,  then,  Paterson's  first 
resolution  and  this  declaration  proposed  by  Dickinson  were  two 
different  things.  Yet  in  both  A  and  B  what  is  set  down  as 
the  first  of  the  Paterson  resolutions  is  almost  exactly  identical 
with  this  vote  proposed  by  Dickinson — so  nearly  the  same  in 

(I  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Allen,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  rolls  and  library,  that  Brearley'8 
manuiicript  runs  continuously  and  without  interpolation  at  this  point. 
bYates,  p.  140;  Elliot,  I,  425. 
<*Dopumentary  History.  I,  224.  225. 
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phraseology  that  no  Hcnsible  uiaii,  at  so  important  a  crisi.s  for 
the  smaller  States,  would  have  cared  to  suggest  the  nlight 
alterations.  There  is,  moreover,  a  significant  passage  in 
Luther  Martin's  Genuine  Information,**  in  which  he  says: 

Nay,  80  far  were  the  friends  of  the  system  [meaning  the  Virginia  plan] 
from  pretending  that  they  meant  it  or  considered  it  aa  a  Federal  system, 
that  on  the  question  being  proposed,  **  that  a  union  of  the  States,  merely 
Federal,  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  \este<l  in 
the  convention,'*  it  was  negative<l  by  a  majority  of  the  members. 

No  motion  expressed  in  these  words  is  to  be  found  in  the 
journal  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Careful  search  seems 
to  show  that  what  he  says  can  have  reference  to  nothing  else 
than  the  rejection,  on  June  19,  of  Paterson's  first  resolution. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  resolution  which  stands  first  in  the  cur- 
rent texts  can  not  have  been  the  first.  The  words  which  Mar- 
tin quotes  would  be  wholly  appropriate  to  an  introductory 
article.  None  but  the  first  of  Paterson's  propositions,  what- 
ever they  were,  was  ever  brought  to  a  distinct  vote  and  sepa- 
rately rejected.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  here  in  these  words 
of  Martin  we  have  the  first  of  the  New  Jersey  resolutions, 
alluded  to  but  not  quoted  in  the  journal. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  invoke  the  text  which  we  shall  call 
C.  It  is  to  be  found  in  two  periodicals  contemporary  with 
the  days  of  the  Convention — the  Maryland  (lazette  or  Balti- 
more Advertiser,*  of  February  15, 1788,  and  Carey's  American 
Museum.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  Luther  Martin,  one 
of  those  who  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  plan,  had  a  copy  of 
it  which  he  read,  or  at  any  rate  offered  to  read,  to  the  Mary- 
land assembly  when  giving  them  his  ''genuine  infonnation." 
Now,  the  series  in  the  Maryland  (lazette  is  headed  with  the 
words:  "Resolves  proposed  to  the  Convention  b}'  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Paterson,  and  mentioned  in  Mr.  Martin's  Informa- 
tion to  the  House  of  Assembly."  It  is  likely  that  the  printer 
got  his  copy  from  Martin.  The  text  in  the  American  Museum 
gives  no  indication  of  its  provenance. 

But  whatever  the  origin  of  C,  its  peculiarities  are  interest- 
ing.    In  the  first  place,  it  consi.sts  of  no  less  than  sixteen 

a  Yates,  p.  42'.  Elliot,  I.  362. 

bNot  to  be  confounded  with  the  Maryland  tiazetlc  published  at  the  same  time  at 
AunapoIlH.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Porter  Holli.s  of  the  JohnH  Hopkins  UnlverMity  for 
kindly  copying  for  me  thiM  text. 

cIII,  36-2,  36:1. 
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articles,  and  the  first  of  those  is  that  identical  resolution  the 
existence  of  which  we  have  been  led  to  suspect  from  Martin's 
reminiscence,  and  which  almost  certainly  was  the  one  voted 
down  in  committee  on  June  19.  It  is  expressed  in  exactly 
the  words  quoted  by  Martin."  Article  2  is  Dickinson's  sub- 
stitute, which  we  can  be  sure  was  not  a  part  of  the  original. 
The  other  articles,  with  a  single  exception,  correspond  to 
those  of  B,  but  with  a  different  order  and  with  some  subdi- 
vision.* That  exception.  Article  14,  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  Article  1.  It  reads:  ^^  Rt^mlved^  That  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fine what  offenses  committed  in  any  State  shall  be  deemed  high 
treason  against  the  United  States."  Now,  not  only  is  this 
interesting  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  it  oc- 
curs, crossed  out,  in  the  corresponding  position  in  the  series 
written  down  in  Judge  Paterson's  little  book.  This  may  make 
us  doubtful  whether  it  was  in  fact  laid  before  the  Convention, 
and  so  again  skeptical  as  to  C's  being  the  genuine  original 
text,  as  submitted  on  June  15.  In  the  passage  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  Executive,**  the  reading  of  C  is  simply,  "  remov- 
able on  impeachment  and  conviction  for  malpractice,  corrupt 
conduct,  and  neglect  of  duty." 

The  fourth  text,  which  we  may  call  D,  need  not  long  detain 
us.  In  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Rufus  King,''  among  some  notes  which  he 
wrote  out  about  1818-1821,  there  appears  a  series  of  seven 
articles,  briefly  summarized,  headed,  "Quere  if  Paterson's 
Project."  The  next  words  run:  "The  powers  of  the  Conven- 
tion only  authorize  the  enlargement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Confederation,  viz."  These  words  point  to  both  the  first 
article  of  C  and  its  second,  the  first  of  A  and  B.  The  seven 
articles  which  follow  correspond,  in  the  same  order,  to  Arti- 
cles 2-0,  8,  and  9  of  A.  The  text  is  obviously  too  much  abbre- 
viated, too  plainly  derivative,  to  have  much  independent  au- 
thority. Its  reading  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Executive  is: 
"removable  by  Congress  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the 
state  executives,"  the  reading  of  A,  for  which  Madison  con- 
tended and  which  Wilson's  speech  supports. 

«Save  "this  Convention"  where  he  aays  "the  Convention." 

bArt.  2  Uofl);  Art.  3  =2of  B;  Art»«.4,r>-3  of  B;  Arts.  6, 7 -4  of  B;  Arts.  8, 9 ---7  of  B.  Art. 
10^5  of  B;  Art.  11==6  of  B,  which,  it  will  be  remenil>ered,  1h  not  in  A;  Art.  12-^9  of  B,  of 
which  the  name  is  true;  Art.  13  =8  of  B;  Arts.  15  and  IC  =10  and  1!  of  B,  respectively. 

••At  the  end  of  article  6. 

.n»p.  ««.  fiOl. 
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But  if  we  arc  obliged  to  leave  in  some  doubt  the  (juestion 
of  the  exact  text  of  the  New  Jersey  resolutions,  it  may  lie 
possible  for  us  to  (;ast  some  light  on  their  genesis  by  the  use 
of  certain  papers  preserved  by  Judge  Paterson.**  Those  to 
which  allusion  is  made  and  which  are  really  significant  are 
two  in  number.  F^ch  is  written  in  Patei*son's  handwriting 
on  a  single  sheet  of  foolscap.  One  of  these,  plainly  the 
eiirlier  one,  consists  of  five  articles,  and  may  not  improbably, 
for  reasons  which  will  appear,  be  attributed  to  John  Lansing, 
jr.,  of  Mew  York,  who,  we  may  infer  from  the  remarks  of 
Madison  and  Martin,  took  part  with  the*members  from  the 
small  States  in  the  preparation  of  the  Jersej'  plan.  Its  first 
resolution  is  that  declaration  for  a  union  merely  federal 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  at  the  hetul  of  the  genuine 
Paterson  resolutions  and  was  rejected  by  the  Convention.  On 
that  very  account,  perhaps,  it  is  here  crossed  out.  Its  second 
article  is  that  which  Dickinson,  on  June  IS,  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  preceding  and  which  sUmds  as  the  first  reso- 
lution in  A  and  B  and  the  second  in  C.  Its  third  article, 
"that  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  Staters  ought  to 
consist  of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,"  is 
practically  the  vote  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  May 
80,*  at  the  beginning  of  its  deliberations,  but  with  the 
important  substitution  of  "Federal''  (that  shibboleth  of  the 
particularists)'' for  "national."  The  fourth  article  is  to  the 
effect  "that  the  powers  of  legislation  ought  to  }>e  vested  in 
Congress."  This  no  doubt  means  vested  in  a  Congress  organ- 
ized like  the  present  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  bicameral  body  proix)sed  by  the  Coumiittee 
of  the  Whole.  This  resolution  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
textw.  But  on  June  1(5  one  of  the  group  who  prepared  the 
New  Jersey  plan,  Ellsworth,  proposed  "that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  United  States  should  remain  in  Congress." 
"This,"  says  Madison,  "was  not  se<'onded,  though  it  seemed 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  than  the  first  proposition  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  in  place  of  which  Mr.  E.  wished  to  substitute 
it."''  Again,  on  June  20,  it  was  moved  by  Lansing  and  sec- 
re  For  these  I  am  indebUnl  to  the  kincliicsH  <»f  Mr.  Noali  F.  Morriwm,  of  Kliiuibi*th. 
There  are  coplen  among  the  Bancroft  MSS.,  nt  the  Iamiox  Library. 
f>  Documentary  HiHtory,  I,  200. 
<•  Yates,  pp.  42,  43. 

rfpooument«ry  Hist^iry,  HI,  13f>;  Hunt,  III,  179.    The  motion  <!<««  not  apin^ar  In  the 
journalt). 
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onded  by  Sherman,  two  others  of  the  group,  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  in  order  to  take  up  the  following:  ^'^ Resolved^ 
That  the  powers  of  legislation  he  vested  in  the  United  States 
in  Congress.""  Accordingly  this  provision,  though  it  seems 
to  have  dropped  out  from  the  plan  before  the  final  framing, 
was  one  to  which  several  of  the  fi-amers  were  attached,  and 
had  a  natural  place  in  a  preliminary  sketch. 

The  fifth  and  last  article  of  this  incomplete  sketch  deals  with 
additions  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  over  and  above  those 
which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  conferred  upon  it. 
It  closely  resembles  the  article  on  this  subject  which  we  find 
in  the  printed  series,  and  resembles  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
almost  certainly  its  prototype.  This  can  prolmbly  not  be  made 
clear  without  quoting  it.     It  reads: 

Remlvedf  That  in  Addition  to  the  Powern  ve4=<ted  in  the  United  States 
in  Congresfl  by  the  present  existing;  Articles  of  Confederation,  they  be 
authorised  to  paHH  Acts  for  levying  a  Duty  or  Duties  on  all  Goods  and 
Merchandize  of  foreign  (irowth  or  Manufai^ture  importe<l  into  any  Part  of 
the  Unite<l  States  not  exceeding  |)er  Cent,  ad  Valorem  to  be  applied  to 
such  fe<leral  Puri)oses  as  they  shall  deem  proper  and  exj)edient,  and  to 
make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Collection  thereof;  and  the  same  from 
Time  to  Time  to  alter  and  amend  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  Pnmiled^  That  all  Punishments,  Fines,  Forfeitures  and  Penalties 
to  be  incurred  for  contravening  such  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be 
adjudged  and  dei*ide<l  upon  by  the  Judiciaries  of  the  State  in  which  any 
Offence  contrary  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  such  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations shall  be  committe<l  or  pt»rpetrate<l ;  subject  nevertheless  to  an 
Appeal  for  the  Correction  of  any  Errors  in  rendering  Judgment,  to  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

That  the  United  States  in  C^ongress  l)e  also  authorized  to  iiass  Acts  for 
the  Regulation  of  Trade  as  well  with  foreign  Nations  as  with  each  other, 
and  for  laying  such  Prohibitions  and  such  Imposts  and  Duties  upon 
Imports  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  the  Purpijse;  Ih'ovuled^  That  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  shall  not  be  re8traine<l  from  laying  Embargoes 
in  Times  of  Scarcity;  and  provicUnl  further  that  such  Imposts  and  Duties 
so  far  forth  as  the  same  shall  excee<l  per  Centum  ail  Valorem  on  the 
Imports  shall  accrue  to  the  Use  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  may  be 
collecte<l. 

If  all  this  be  compared  with  Article  2  of  A  or  B,  it  will  be 
plainly  seen  that  it  is  the  original  of  the  latter,  or  repnisents 
an  early  stage  in  its  elal)oration.  In  the  margin  stand  the 
words  '^  Imposts,  Excise*,  Stamps,  Post-Office,  Poll  Tax,"  evi- 

n  Documentary  Historj*.  I»  67,  fi8. 
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dcntly  minuted  a8  suggestions  of  further  Hources  of  fedonil 
revenue  to  })e  considered;  and  the  final  draft,  though,  as  might 
be  expecttnl,  it  avoids  the  excise  and  the  poll  tax,  inserts  after 
the  mention  of  revenue  by  duties  on  imports  the  words  '^by 
stamps  on  paper,  vellum  or  parchment,  and  by  a  postage  on 
all  letters  or  packages  passing  through  the  general  post-office." 
Attention  may  bo  called  to  the  close  relation  between  these 
proposals  and  the  revenue  proposals  of  1781  and  1783  and  the 
project  of  1784  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  In  short,  we 
have  in  this  document  a  Vorschrlft  for  the  New  Jersey  plan, 
drawn  up  by  a  man  or  men  who  were  willing  to  go  but  little 
})e3'ond  those  rejected  and  insufficient  schemes. 

Either  no  more  was  written  of  this  paper  or  Paterson  copied 
no  more.  The  other  paper  extends  farther  and  seems  to  mark 
a  later  stage  in  the  process.  Its  first  article  is  that  which  wo 
ultimately  find  as  the  first  of  A  and  B.  Its  second  insists 
that  the  amendments  resolved  on  bv  the  Convention  should 
be  submitted  to  Congress  and  to  each  State,  after  the  ftishion 
prescribed  in  Article  13  of  the  Confederation.  Articles  3  and 
4  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  shorter  paper.  The  numbers 
6,  6,  and  7  are  left  with  ])lanks  in  the  text.  This  is  done  to 
save  copying;  for  in  the  margin,  against  5,  wo  read,  ''See 
Mr.  Lansing;"  against  0,  ''See  Gov.  Randolph's  7th  Prop'n;"' 
against  7,  "Same,  9th."  Now,  since  in  the  finished  document, 
at  least  according  to  texts  A  and  B,  we  find  at  this  point  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  additional  powers  to  be  conferred 
on  Congress,  then  (after  that  on  requisitions)  one  on  the  execu- 
tive which  closely  resembles  Randolph's  seventh  resolution, 
then  one  on  the  judiciary,  which  closely  follows  his  ninth,  it 
is  not  illegitimate  to  infer  that  the  fifth  article  of  the  shorter 
paper,  whose  text  we  have  quoted  and  on  which  the  article  on 
the- powers  of  Congress  in  the  final  document  was  plainly 
modeled,  is  here  alluded  to  as  the  work  of  John  Lansing,  of 
New  York.  The  eighth  and  ninth  articles,  assertions  of  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  sovereignty  and  independence  and  of 
their  consecjuent  right  to  equal  representation  in  the  supreme 
legislature,  need  not  detain  us.  The  part  which  such  asser- 
tions played  in  the  transactions  of  the  Convention  is  well 
known.  The  two  papers  under  discussion  have  their  main 
interest  as  preparatory  sketches  for  the  completed  New  Jei*sey 
plan,  the  general  nature  of  which  is  after  all  ascertainable,  and 
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as  helping  to  explain  its  development.  It  was  doubtless  a 
joint  product/'  It  may  >)e  remembered,  by  the  way,  that 
Ellsworth,  Paterson,  and  Luther  Martin  were  fellow-students 
at  Princeton  and  companions  in  founding  the  Cliosophic 
Society. 

VII.  THE  TEXT  OF  HAMILTON'S  PLAN. 

In  any  discussion  of  Hamilton's  formal  suggestions  for  the 
proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  brief  outline  which 
he  read  in  connection  with  his^  important  speech  of  June  18 
and  the  longer  and  more  elaborate  plan  which,  near  the  end  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  ''was  placed  in  Mr.  Madison's 
hands  for  preservation  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  permanent  evidence  of  his  opipion  on  the  subject."* 

Of  this  longer  document  Madison  returned  the  original,  from 
which  it  was  printed  in  Hamilton's  Works,^  and  kept  a  copy, 
from  which  it  was  printed  by  Gilpin  ■'  and  by  Elliot,*'  and  more 
recently  in  the  Documentar}-  History-^  and  in  Hunt's  Writings 
of  James  Madison. 9'  The  text  of  all  these  is  the  same,  and  not 
at  the  present, day  a  matter  of  controversy.  One  detail,  how- 
ever, was  a  hundred  years  ago  a  matter  of  vivid  dispute,  and 
may  deserve  a  passing  notice.  It  having  been  alleged  ''in  a 
Jacobin  meeting  at  Salem  "  ^  that  Hamilton  had  proposed  that 
the  president  and  senate  should  be  chosen  for  life,  Timothy 
Pickering  wrote  to  him  requesting  information  on  the  point. 
Hamilton  replied  in  a  letter  of  September  16, 1803,  admitting 
that  he  had  proposed  a  tenure  during  good  behavior  for  presi- 
dent, senate,  and  judges,  but  declaring  that  his  final  opinion 
in  the  Convention  had  been  reversed,  so  far  as  the  executive 
was  concerned. 

a  See,  alfio,  p.  InO,  infra;  and,  for  the  use  mnde  of  the  New  Jersey  reHohitlons  In  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  p.  129,  ftupra. 

b  Gilpin,  III,  xvi.  Mr.  Lodge  seoiiiP  really  to  suppose  the  longer  dmaiment  to  have 
l>een  laid  before  the  Convention  at  the  same  time  with  the  shorter,  when  he  says  (Works 
of  Hamilton,  I,  351  n.):  "  Many  of  the  clauses  of  the  existing  Constitution  would  seem  to 
have  been  taken  exactly  from  Hamilton's  draft." 

<•  J.  C.  HamilUm's  edition,  II,  395-409.    The  original  is  now  in  the  Astor  Libmry. 

rfm,  xvi-xxviif. 

*V.58*-590. 

/Ill,  771-788. 

0  III.  197-209.  Madison  had  at  some  time  furnished  Jeflferson  with  a  copy  of  this  paper. 
See  his  letter  of  July  17, 1810  (Letters,  II.  481),  Mritten  under  the  apprehension  that  he 
had  lost  his  own  copy. 

*  Pickering  to  Hamilton,  April  3, 1803,  6  Mass.  HLst.  St>c.  Coll.,  VIII,  179. 
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In  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  which  I  drew  up  while  the  Convention 
waa  sitting,  and  which  I  communicated  to  >f  r.  Madison  about  the  close  of 
it,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  after,  the  office  of  president  has  no  greater  dura- 
tion than  for  thrc»e  years. « 

MadiHon  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  1«  discussing  the 
disputed  numbers  of  the  *' Federalist,"  animadverts  u{)on  this 
as  a  signal  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  Hamilton's  memory;'' 
for  the  tenure  is  during  good  behavior  ])oth  in  the  Madison 
copy  and  in  that  found  among  Hamilton's  papers/ 

But  it  is  the  briefer  sketch  read  on  June  18  which  more 
concerns  us.  It  obviously  has  more  in  common  with  the  pro- 
jects laid  before  the  Convention  in  its  early  days  by  Randolph, 
Pinckney,  and  Paterson  than  has  the  finished  document  which 
Hamilton  drew  up  when  all  discussion  was  ended.  And  yet 
it  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  these.  It  was 
never  fonimlly  proposed  to  the  (convention,  and  of  course 
never  referred  to  a  connnittee;  in  a  sense,  it  was  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  speech.  Its  author,  at  the  time  when  ho  read  it, 
stated,  according  to  Madison's  rei)ort,  that  - 

he  did  not  mean  to  offer  the  paper  he  had  sketched  as  a  i)roposition  to  the 
coniinittt»e.  It  was  meant  only  to  jfive  a  more  correct  view  of  his  ideas,  and 
to  suggest  the  amendments  which  he  should  prolmhly  propose  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  R.  in  the  proper  stages  of  its  future  disttussion/' 

To  the  same  purport  Madison  says,  in  a  letter  to  John 
Quincy  Adams: 

('olonel  Hanjilton  did  not  propose  in  the  Convention  any  j)lan  of  Con- 
stitution. He  had  sketched  an  outline  which  he  read  as  part  of  a  speech, 
observing  that  he  did  not  mean  it,  etc. '' 

But  though  laid  before  the  Convention  so  informally,  Ham- 
ilton's paper  was  r(»garded  by  his  colleagues  with  so  nmch 
inter(kit  that  we  have  ei^ht  different  texts  of  it  from  copies 
kept  by  at  least  six  different  members  of  the  Convention. 


a  NIkfj'HReKlMUT.III.HK;  PJc kerliig'H  Review,  pp.  172-173  (120-121  of  Kccondcd.);  Pitkin, 
II,  2y>-2r)0;  Works,  ed.  Hainllton,  VI,  556;  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

II,  548;  id.,  Hintory  of  the  Republic,  III,  844, 315.    At  p.  343  of  the  latter  i«  a  Himllar  cftato- 
inent  made  by  Hamilton  in  print  during:  hi^  lifetime. 

h  To  JameH  K.  PaiildlnK,  April,  1831.    Letters,  IV.  177.    Bo  al»o  in  CJilpin,  III,  xvl. 

<•  J.  C.  Hanillton'H  note,  Republie,  III,  346,  i«  singularly  Inept;  he  HiiyM.  regardlem  of 
what  he  had  printed  in  Ilamilton'M  Works,  II,  401,  see.  9,  "the  term  of  three  years  Is  in 
the  seeond  plan." 

^DooumenUiry  Hlntory,  III,  149;  (Jilpin,  11,  hm9,  890;  Hunt,  III,  194. 

♦•  lietter  to. I.  Q.  AdaniM,  Novemlu'r  2,  IHlM.    J.  C.  Ihunllt4>n'8  Ilintory  of  the  Republic, 

III,  app.  lii;  Hunt.  Ill,  209.    J.  (\  Hamilton  laliorH  (ibid.,  :U)1  n.)  to  nhow  tlmt  MadK>a 
contradicted  himself  on  this  point,  but  on  the  whole  without  »>uccc.*<i<. 


%" 
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Presuiimbly  all  these  were  written  in  the  meinbern'  own  hand- 
writing, according  to  the  practice  described  on  a  previous 
page,  at  the  beginning  of  our  study  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions. In  most  cases  we  know  that  this  was  the  fact.  These 
texts  manifest  considerable  differences  in  certain  articles. 

First  of  all  (A)  we  have  Hamilton's  own  text,  in  eleven 
articles,  as  printed  in  his  works.*  The  manuscript  from 
which  it  was  printed  was  found  among  his  papers.  Next  (B) 
we  have  Madison's.  Madison  says  that  his  report  of  the 
speech,  in  connection  with  which  this  plan  was  read,  was  re- 
vised by  Hamilton,  but  his  phrase  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  this  was  true  of  his  text  of  the  plan.*  The  latter  is 
printed  in  Gilpin,^  in  Elliot,''  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History,^  and  in  Hunt's  Madison.-^  Thirdly,  there  is 
Brcarley's  copy  (C),  which  General  Bloomfield  handed  over 
to  Secretary  Adams,  with  the  other  papers  mentioned  on  pre- 
vious pages  as  derived  from  him,  in  May,  1818.8'  This  is 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  1819,*  in  Elliot,'  and  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Documentary  History.-^  Fourthly,  there  is 
Paterson's  copy  (D),  in  his  handwriting,  which  is  contained  in 
the  small  manuscript  book  already  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
and  temporarily  lent  to  the  present  writer.  Fifthly,  Read's 
Life  of  George  Read  presents  a  text  in  nin^  articles  (E), 
''from  a  copy  in  Mr.  Read's  handwriting."*  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  George  Read,  perhaps  alone  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  expressed  full  approval  of  Hamilton's 
suggestions.'  The  eleven  articles  are  reduced  to  nine  by  the 
omission  of  the  second  and  the  consolidation  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  into  one.  Yates's  minutes  contain  a  summary  of  the 
plan,  which,  though  very  brief,  is  of  interest  and  has  an  inde- 

«  Ed.  Hamilton,  II,  393-395;  ed.  Lodfire.  I.  331-333. 

Mlunt,  11,411,  III,  1H2;   Gilpin,  II,  89*2;  Trl»t's  memorandum  iu  RamlairM  Jefferson, 
III,  f^, 
<-  II,  89(M»2. 
rfV,  205. 
*1II,  149-151. 
/  III,  194-197. 

tf  Letter  of  Adamx,  in  Hamiltou'w  Republic,  III,  app.  p.  ii;  Journal,  {».  130. 
A  Pp.  130-132. 
i  I,  179-180. 
i  I.  324-326. 
A-  Pp.  4M,  454. 
I  Documentary  History,  III,  212,  213.  217,  210. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 10 
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pendent  origin/'  Of  the  seventh  and  eighth  texts,  wo  may 
postpone  our  consideration  for  a  few  pages. 

Among  these  six  texts  there  are  con8idera])le  variations, 
though  Paterson's  (D)  is  precisely  like  Brearley's  (C).  If 
there  were  no  reasons  to  the  contrary  in  any  case  the  pre- 
sumption would  he  in  favor  of  assigning  a  superior  au- 
thority to  the  copy  found  in  Hamilton's  own  handwriting. 
But  documents  are  often  retouched,  and  we  have  seen  how 
insecure  such  reasoning  would  be  in  the  case  of  Pinckney  or 
even  of  Paterson.  Let  us,  then,  study  the  variations.  The)'^ 
occur  in  the  text  of  the  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of 
Hamilton's  eleven  proposals. 

In  the  fourth  article,  which  relates  to  the  executive,  the 
variations  are  in  that  part  which  prescribes  the  (mdirect) 
mode  of  his  election.  Text  A  provides  for ''his  election  to 
be  made  by  electors  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
in  the  election  districts  aforesaid,"  meaning  the  single-member 
districts  arranged  for  the  choice  of  senators.  That  is  to  say, 
it  provides  not  that  his  election  shall  be  secondary,  but  that  it 
shall  be,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  a  tertiary  election.  An 
alternative  is  provided,  which  appears  in  no  other  of  the 
texts,  namely,  "or  by  electors  chosen  for  that  purpose  by 
the  respective  legislatures" — an  election  still  tertiary.  The 
Bloomtield  and  Paterson  texts  (C,  D),  though  they  do  not  give 
the  second  inem))er  of  this  alternative,  agree  exactly  with  the 
phmseology  of  the  first.  In  Madison's  text  the  process  be- 
comes simply  that  of  secondary  election — ''  the  election  to  be 
made  l>y  electors  chosen  b)^  the  people  in  the  election  districts 
aforesaid."  Read's  text  (E)  agrees  with  this.  That  of  Yates 
seems  to  support  it.  He  writes,  *'  Let  electors  ])e  appointed 
in  each  of  the  States  to  elect  the  P^xecutive;"*  but  this  brief 
phrase  does  not  necessarily^  rule  out  the  wording  of  A  nor  ab- 
solutely sustain  that  of  B.  Argument**  from  one  or  another 
of  these  texts  derived  from  expressions  used  in  the  subse- 
quent delmtt^s  seem  to  be  lacking.  The  longer  and  more  in- 
tricate form  in  which  A  provides  for  the  presidential  election 
is   sustiiined   ])v   the   more   elaborate   plan  which  Hamilton 

"Secri't  iH'hHti'H,  nl.  IH'21,  pp.  I'M),  IM:  KllloJ,  I,  423,  with  u  «1  KTorcnci',  U)  Ix-  not<Hi 
Ih'Iow. 

''KlUot,  I,  4'2:\,  chiingoHtlu'  limt  wonl  l<»  "log^iMliitun',"  which  tho  contoxt  hIiowh  l«>  1x5 
crroiu'ouM.  It  (vhould  Ih'  ri'incni bored  that  the  )>hiii  pniitod  In  the  npiKMidix  to  YiitoHls 
Hlni]»ly  c()pie<l  from  that  In  the  Journal  of  1819,  and  luw  no  indei>vndent  authority, 
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showed  to  Madison  in  September,  for  this  provided  for  a  ter- 
tiary rather  than  a  secondary  election,"  and  it  is  easy  in  copy- 
ing to  omit  one  of  two  similar  phrases  when  the  repetition  is 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  be  intentional.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  the  alternative  method 
which  is  suggested  in  A  was  really  in  the  document  read  on 
June  18,  yet  escaped  all  notice  on  the  part  of  all  five,  or  at 
any  rate  four,  of  those  whose  versions  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  seventh  article,  relating  to  the  judiciary,  the  number 
of  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  left  blank  in  B,  C,  U,  and 
E,  whereas  in  A  the  blank  is  filled  with  the  word  twelve. 
Much  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  document  origi- 
nally read  had  a  blank  at  this  point,  which  Hamilton  subse- 
quently filled  in  with  the  number.  In  his  longer  plan  he 
provides  for  a  court  of  from  six  to  twelve  judges. 

The  eighth  article  of  A  reads: 

The  I^egifllature  of  the  Unite<l  States  to  have  power  to  institute  courts  iu 
each  State  for  the  determination  of  all  causes  of  capture  and  of  all  matters 
relating  to  tlieir  revenue,  or  in  which  the  citizens  of  foreign  nations  are 
conceme<l. 

In  B,  in  C,  in  D,  and  in  E  (art.  H),  we  find  a  less  specific 
definition  of  their  jurisdiction:  '^for  the  determination  of  all 
matters  of  general  concern.''  It  would  be  natural,  according 
to  the  usual  rules  respecting  copying,  to  suppose  that  the  more 
specific  phrase  was  the  original,  the  more  general  derivative; 
but  this  presumption  is  much  weakened  when  we  find  four 
independent  texts  agreeing  exactly  in  their  phi^asing  of  this 
provision. 

Finally,  in  the  ninth  article,  the  various  texts  differ  markedly 
in  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  court  for  trying  impeach- 
ments. Text  A  provides  that  they  shall  be  tried  by  a  court 
consisting  ''of  the  judges  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  chief 
or  senior  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  law  of  each  State." 
The  others  make  no  mention  of  the  judges  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  Once  they  were  introduced,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  blank  in  Article  7  should  l>o  filled  with  the  word 
twelve,  lest  in  impeachments  of  Federal  oflicers  thej'  be  quite 
outnumbered  by  the  thirteen  chief  justices  of  the  Stati\s,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  could  attend.  But  B,  C,  1),  and  E,  while 
they  confine  the  tribunal    to  the  State  judges,  have   minor 

« IXx'Uiiieiitary  History,  III,  775-778. 
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variations  in  their  definition  of  them.  B,  in  the  Documentary 
History,  reads,  *'to  consist  of  the  chief  or  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court  of  law  of  each  State;"  in  Gilpin  and  in  Hunt,  *'of 
the  chief  or  judge;"  E,  "chief  or  judges;"  Cand 

D,  like  A,  *' chief  or  senior  judge."  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  im- 
agine that,  if  the  writer  did  not  feel  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  judicial  systems  of  all  the  States,  and  therefore  could  not 
in  advance  of  discussion  delude  what  phrase  should  be  used  to 
cover  the  case  of  States  which  did  not  precisely  have  a  chief 
judge,  he  might  at  first  write  "chief  or  judge,"  and 

afterward  fill  in  the  blank  with  the  word  "  senior."  In  Ham- 
ilton's longer  plan,  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeai'hments 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  ofiicials  is  composed  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
to  consist  of  from  six  to  twelve  judges),  plus  the  chief  or  senior 
judge  of  each  State,  any  twelve  to  constitute  a  court. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  texts  have  been  postponed.  It  is 
no  wise  certain  that  they  have  an  independent  origin.  In  the 
first  volume  of  "Porcupine's  Works,"  published  by  William 
Cobbett  in  May,  1801,  he  tells  us  that  "the  plan  of  a  Consti- 
tution, which  Mr.  Hamilton  *  *  *  proposed  to  the  Con- 
vention, has  since  been  published  by  his  enemies,  with  a  view 
of  destroying  his  popularity  and  influence. "  "  He  then  reprints 
a  text  of  it,  which  differs  only  in  two  small  particulars  from 
Madison's  (B) — the  blank  in  the  seventh  article  is  simply 
closed  up,  which  is  doubtless  a  mere  typographical  error;  and 
in  the  description  of  the  impeachment  court  the  reading  is 
"Chief  justice,  or  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  law,"  etc.  1 
^ave  not  been  able  to  discover  Cobbett's  source.  It  would  have 
some  interest,  as  the  earliest  printed  text  of  Hamilton's  plan, 
or  of  any  of  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Convention,  except 
Paterson's.  Cobbett's,  however,  was  printt^d  during  Hamil- 
ton's lifetime;  and  so  was  our  eighth  text,  which  is  found  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Propositions  of  Colonel  Hamilton  of  New 
York,  in  the  Convention  for  establishing  a  C'Onstitutional 
Government  for  the  LTnited  Stat<\s,"  printed  at  Pittstield, 
Mass.,  by  Phinehas  Allen,  in  1S02.*  This  differs  in  no  respect 
from  Porcupine's,  save  that  in  th<»  phrase  last  cited  the  read- 

'« V.  89. 

'»Thert»  ia  a  copy  in  the  libmry  of  the  New  York  HlHtorlettl  ScK'iely.  I  am  Kreatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ro)M>rt  H.  Kelby,  libmrian  of  thtit  H<N>iety,  for  kindly  furnishing  me  n 
tmnitcript. 
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ing  is  ^^Chiof  judge  or  judge/'  It  is  iniix)ssiblo  at  present  to 
say  whether  either  of  these,  agreeing  so  closely  with  Madi- 
son^s  text,  has  any  other  source  than  his  manuscript. 

Whatever  the  probabilities  in  any  of  these  individual  cases 
of  variation,  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  shown  that  in  respect  to 
Hamilton's  suggested  plan  we  have  hardly  more  warrant  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  or  New  Jersey  resolutions  or 
Pinckney's  plan  for  declaring  with  confidence  that  any  one  of 
the  variant  texts  represents  exactly  the  original  document 
which  was  brought  before  the  Convention. 

In  the  lat^  Paul  Ford's  Bibliography  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ^  mention  is  briefly  made,  against  Hamil- 
ton's name,  of  a  plan  of  government  printed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Centinel  for  June  28,  1787.  The  attribution  is  erron- 
eous.* The  piece  in  question  bears  no  signature  or  other 
indication  of  authoi*ship.  It  is  entitled  simply  '^Scetch  of  a 
Federal  Government.''  It  is  formed  upon  principles  differing 
widely  in  several  resj^ects  from  those  which  Hamilton  is 
known  at  that  time  to  have  entertained.^  It  provides  for  a 
legislative  assembly  consisting  of  five  members  from  each 
State,  chosen  annually,  and  having  the  power  to  levy  excise 
duties  as  well  as  duties  on  imports  and  exports;  if  the  amount 
thus  raised  were  insufficient,  resort  should  be  had  to  requi- 
sitions. There  was  to  be  an  executive  council  of  one  member 
from  each  State,  chosen  triennially,  which  should  have  a  veto, 
superable  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  upon  the  ac*ts  of  this  assembly. 
Appointments  were  to  be  made  upon  a  triple  nomination  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  council  by  a  committee  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  from  each  State.  A  council  of  revision, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  first  judge  of 
the  admiralty,  with  appeal  to  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  assem- 
bly, was  to  exercise  in  the  national  interest  a  control  over  the 
legislation  of  the  States.  The  States  were  to  hav^e  no  power 
to  emit  money  of  any  kind. 

All  this  is  interesting,  but  not  highly  important;  not  as 
important,  certainly,  as  (to  cite  a  document  of  somewhat  the 

«  p.  48. 

bl  wrote  to  Mr.  Ford  about  this  Home  years  ago.    He  wafi  unable  to  say  with  certainty 
from  what  wmrcc  he  had  derived  hifi  attribution  of  the  plan  to  Hamilton. 
cFor  a  eopy  of  the  nketeh  I  am  indebted  to  my  father,  John  Jameson,  esq.,  of  Boston. 
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same  class)  the  \x)dy  of  s^g|^estions  found  among  the  papers 
of  Roger  Sherman,  and  printed  by  Jeremiah  Evarts  in  his 
sketch  of  Sherman  in  Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers."  It 
is,  by  the  way,  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  last  document, 
to  which  Mr.  Bancroft  atta(;hes  so  high  an  importance,*  may 
have  been  a  portion  of  the  Connecticut  delegates'  contribution 
to  those  consultations  of  the  members  of  the  small  States,  out 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  New  Jersey  resolutions 
originated.  There  is  nothing  in  its  provisions  inconsistent 
with  this  theory;  and  the  suggestion  is  fortified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  blanks  in  the  declaration,  "That  the  eighth  article  of 
the  confederation  ought  to   be    amended   agreeably  to  the 

recommendation  of  Congress  of  the day  of ."    For 

a  document  prepared  at  leisure  by  Sherman  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  hunt  down  the  date,  April  18, 1783,  and  insert  it. 
For  a  paper  prepared  upon  a  sudden  exigenc}^  and  when  he 
was  remote  from  his  own  Ifooks,  it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  leave  the  date  blank.  The  original  of  the  paper  seems  to 
be  no  longer  extant. 

VIII.  THE  WIUSON  DRAFTS  FOR  THE  CX)MMITTEE  OF  DETAIL. 

The  original  manuscripts  of  the  two  pai)ers  which  follow 
are  found  among  the  papers  of  James  Wilson  possessed  ])v 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  wholly  in 
his  handwriting.  For  some  consideration  of  their  chaitu^ter, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
see  pages  126-130,  supra.  For  copies  of  them  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  W.  Jordan,  librarian  of  the  societ3\ 
The  first,  which  in  the  original  has  received  its  present  shape 
through  many  interlineations  and  other  alterations,  is  here 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  at  full  length,  so  far  as  pre- 
served. The  portion  now  extant  consists  of  two  sheets,  evi- 
dently the  first  and  third  of  three.  The  second,  which  must 
have  contained  statements  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  the 
organization  and  powers  of  the  executive  and  judi(*iary,  Im 
missing.  In  the  text  which  follows,  under  A,  the  origin  of 
each  clause  is  indicated  by  references,  in  square  brackets,  to 
the  clause  from  which  it  was  derived,  directly  or  with  modi- 

a  II,  42-44.  b  F'ormation  of  thf  C<ni8titution,  11.  37. 
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fications.  These  references  |)oint,  when  it  is  possible,  to  the 
corres|X)nding  passiiges  in  the  twenty-three  resolutions  of  the 
conv^ention  referred  to  the  committee,  to  the  Paterson  plan  (text 
in  eleven  articles),  and  to  the  Pinckney  plan  as  presented  on 
pages  130, 131,  supra — the  three  documents  directly  referred 
to  the  committee.  In  the  case  of  provisions  not  found  in  any 
of  these  three,  reference  is  made  (by  the  word  "Randolph" 
and  the  number  of  plate  and  chiuse  in  Mr.  Meigs's  facsimile 
text)  to  the  draft  in  Randolph's  handwriting  which  shows  the 
earlier  processes  of  the  committee's  work;  or  to  other  sources 
when  this  gives  no  aid. 

Of  the  second  of  Wilson's  drafts  (B),  it  has  been  thought 
sufficient  to  print  a  statement  of  its  divergences  (which  are 
few)  from  the  text  of  the  final  report. 

A. 

We  the  People  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Masftachuscts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North -Carolina,  South-Car- 
olina and  Georgia  do  onlain  declare  and  establish  the  following  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Government  of  ourselves  and  of  our  Posterity.     [Original.] 

•i. 

The  Stile  of  this  Government  shall  l)e  the  "  United  People  and  States  of 
America.'*     [Articles  of  Confederation,  I.] 

2. 

The  Government  shall  consist  of  supreme  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial Powers.     [Resolutions,  I.] 

3. 

The  legislative  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  to  consist  of  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  Bodies  of  Men,  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  Sen- 
ate, each  of  which  shall  in  all  Cases  have  a  Negative  on  tlie  other.  «  [Res- 
olutions, II,  and  Pinckney.] 

4. 

The  Meml)erH  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States  comprehended  within  this 
Union.  The  Qualifications  of  the  Electors  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Leg- 
islatrres  of  the  several  States;  but  their  Provisions  concerning  them  may 
at  any  Time  be  altered  and  superseded  by  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States.     [Resolutions,  III;  Randolph,  III,  11.] 

Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  of  the  Age  of 
twenty  five  Years  at  least;  shall  have  l>een  a  Citizen  in  the  United  States 
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for  at  lea^t  three  Years  l)ef()rc  hin  Klection,  and  Hhall  be,  at  the  Time  of  his 
Election,  a  Resident  of  the  State,  in  Avhich  lie  shall  l)e  chosen.  [Resolu- 
tions, III;  Randolph,  II,  o.] 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  at  its  first  Formation  and  until  the 
Number  of  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  shall  l)e  taken  in  the  Manner  herein- 
after described,  consist  of  65  Menil)ers,  of  whom  three  shall  l)e  chosen  in 
New-Hampshire,  eight  in  Massachussets,  <&c.     [Resolutions,  VIII.] 

As  the  Proportions  of  Numbers  in  the  different  States  will  alter  from 
Time  to  Time;  as  some  of  the  States  may  be  hereafter  divided;  as  others 
may  be  enlarged  by  Addition  of  Territory,  or  two  or  more  States  may  be 
united;  and  as  new  States  will  l)e  erected  within  the  Limits  of' the  United 
States;  the  Legislature  shall,  in  each  of  those  Cases,  possess  Authority  to 
regulate  the  Number  of  Representatives  by  the  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
according  to  the  Provisions  herein  after  made.     [Resolutions,  \1n.] 

Direct  Taxation  sliall  always  be  in  Proportion  to  Representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.     [Resolutions,  VIII.] 

The  Proportions  of  direct  Taxation  shall  be  regulated  by  the  whole 
Number  of  white  and  other  Free  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  every  &c. 
which  Number  shall,  within  six  Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Ix»,gi8- 
lature,  and  within  the  Term  of  every  ten  Years  afterwards,  be  taken  in 
such  Manner  as  the  said  I^egislature  shall  direct.     [Resolutions,  IX.] 

From  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Legislature  until  the  Numl)er  of  Citizens 
and  Inhabitants  shall  be  taken  as  aforesaid,  diret^t  Taxation  shall  1x3  in 
Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Representatives  chosen  in  each  State.  [Res- 
olutions, VI 1 1.] 

All  Bills  for  raising  or  appropriating'  Money  and  for  fixing  the  Salaries 
of  the  Officers  of  Oovernment  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Senate.  No  Money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  Treasury  but  in  Pursuance  of  Appropria- 
tions that  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repi'esentatives.  [Resolu- 
tions, X.] 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the  grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation; 
and  all  Imj)eachments  shall  l)e  made  by  them.     [Pinckney.] 

Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  supplied  by  Writs  of 
Election  from  the  Executive  Authority  of  the  State  in  the  Representation 
from  which  they  shall  hap|H»n.     [Randolph,  III,  17.] 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  its  own  Speaker,  and  other 
Officers.     [Hnckney.] 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  (chosen  by  the  I^egislatures  of 
the  several  States;  Each  I^egislaturc  shall  chuse  two  Meml)er8.  Ea(;h 
Member  shall  have  one  Vote.     [Resolutions,  IV,  XI,  XXII.]    • 

The  Meml)ers  of  the  Senate  shall  be  chosen  for  six  Years;  jirovided  that 
immediately  after  the  first  Election,  they  shall  be  <livided  by  I^)t  into 
three  Classes  as  nearly  as  may  l)e,  and  numl)ered  one,  two  and  three. 
The  Seats  of  the  Meml)ers  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expi- 
ration of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the 
fourth  Year,  of  the. third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  and 
so  on  continually,  that  a  third  Part  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be 
chosen  every  second  Year.     [Resolutions,  IV.] 
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The  Senate  of  the  T-iiittnl  States  shall  have  Power  to  make  Treaties,  to 
send  Ambassadors,  and  to  appoint  the  Jud^s  of  the  Supreme  national 
Court.     [Randolph,  VI,  3.] 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  l)e  of  the  Age  of  thirty  Years  at 
least,  shall  have  l)een  a  Citizen  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  four  Years 
t)efore  his  Election,  and  shall  be,  at  the  Time  of  his  Election,  a  Resident 
of  the  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  [Resolutions,  IV;  Randolph, 
III,  3.] 

Each  House  of  the  Legrislature  shall  possess  the  Right  of  originating 
Bills,  except  in  the  Cases  before  mentioned.     [Resolutions,  V.] 

In  each  House  a  Majority  of  the  Members  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to 
do  Business;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  Day  to  Day. 
[Randolph,  IH,  12;  IV,  5.] 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  its  own  President  and  other  Officers.    [Pinckney.  ] 

Each  House  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections, 
Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Meml>er8.    [Original.] 

The  Times  and  Places  and  the  Manner  of  holding  the  Elections  of  the 
Members  of  each  House  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  I^^egislatures  of  each 
State;  but  their  Provisions  concerning  them  may,  at  any  Time,  be  altere<l 
and  superseded  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States.  [Randolph, 
II,  8;  III,  2.] 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Authority  to  establish 
such  qualifications  of  the  Members  of  each  House  with  regard  to  Property 
as  to  the  said  Legislature  shall  seem  proper  and  expedient.  [Resolu- 
tions, XXIII.] 

Each  House  shall  have  Authority  to  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Procee<l- 
ings  [Pinckney],  and  to  punish  its  own  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour. 
[Randolph,  III.  13;  IV,  7.] 

Each  House  may  expel  a  Meml)er,  but  not  a  second  Time  for  the  same 
Offence.     [Randolph,  III,  13;  IV,  7.] 

Neither  House  shall  adjourn  for  more  than  three  Days  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  other;  nor  with  duch  Consent,  to  any  other  Plm^  than  that  at 
which  the  two  Houses  are  sitting.  But  this  Regulation  shall  be  applie<l 
to  the  Senate  only  in  its  legislative  Capacity.     [Pinckney.] 

The  Members  of  each  House  shall,  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony 
and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attend- 
ance at  Congress,  and  i!i  going  to  and  returning  from  it.  [Randolph,  III, 
14;  IV,  8.] 

The  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  ineligible  to  and  incapable  of 
holding  any  Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Time  for  which  they  shall  be  respectively  electecl:  And  the  Meml)er8  of 
the  Senate  shall  lie  ineligible  to  and  incapable  of  holding  any  such  office 
for  one  Year  afterwards.     [Resolutions,  III,  IV.] 

The  enacting  Stile  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  "be  it 
enacted  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Unite<l  States  in  Congress  assembled.     [Original.] 

The  Members  of  each  House  shall  receive  a  Compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, to  be  ascertained  and  paid  by  the  State  in  which  they  shall  be 
chosen.     [Resolutions,  III,  IV.] 
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The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senates  when  it  shall  l>e  acting  in 
a  le^slative  Capacity,  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedin;^,  and  shall 
from  Time  to  Time  publish  them:  And  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  on  any  Question  shall  at  the  Desire  of  any  Meml)er, 
be  entered  on  the  Journal.     [Original.] 

Freedom  of  dpeech.«  The 

[The  firHt  sheet  ends  at  this  point;  the  second,  as  above 
explained,  is  missing;  the  third  begins  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
vision respecting  the  admission  of  new  States.] 

mitted  on  the  same  Terms  with  the  ori^nal  State»<:  [Resolutions,  XVII, 
or  Paterson,  8.]  But  the  Lejcislature  may  make  ("onditions  with  the 
new  States  concerning  the  public  Debt  which  shall  l>e  then  subsisting. 
[Randolph,  VII,  5  b.] 

The  Unite<l  States  shall  guaranty  to  each  State  a  Republican  Form  of 
(iovemment;  and  shall  protei!t  each  State  against  foreign  Inva>«ions,  and, 
on  the  Application  of  its  I^egislature,  against  domestic  Violence.  [Reso- 
lutions, XVIII;  Randolph,  VIII,  2:4.] 

This  Constitution  ought  to  be  amended  whenever  such  Amendment 
shall  l)ecome  necessary  [Resolutions,  XIX];  and  on  the  Application  of 
the  Legislatures  of  two  thinls  of  the  States  in  the  Tnion,  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  call  a  Convention  for  that  Purpose.  [Ran- 
dolph, VIII,  6.] 

The  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  executive  and  judicial  Officers 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  shall  he  bound  bv  Oath  to 
support  this  Constitution.     [Resolutions,  XX;  Patterson,  6.] 

Remlved,  That  the  Constitution  proposed  by  this  (\)nvention  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States  for  their  Approlwtticm  l)e  laid  l)efore  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  for  their  Agreement  and  Recommendation, 
and  1x5  afterwards  submitted  to  a  Convention  chosen  in  each  State  under 
the  Recommendation  of  its  I^egislature,  in  order  to  receive  the  Ratifica- 
tion of  each  Convention.     [Resolutions,  XXI.] 

Renolredy  That  the  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  States  shall 

be  sufficient  for  organizing  this  Constitution:  That  each  assenting  Con- 
vention shall  notify  its  Assent  and  Ratification  to  the  Unite<l  States  in 
Congress  assembled:  That  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  after 
receiving  the  Assent  and  Ratification  of  the  Conventicms  of  States 

shall  appoint  and  publish  a  Day,  as  early  as  niay  be,  and  appoint  a  Place 
for  commencing  Proceedings  under  this  Constitution:  That  after  such 
Publication  or  (in  Case  it  shall  not  l)e  made)  after  the  Expiration  of 
Days  from  the  Time  when  the  Ratification  of  the  Convention  of  the 
State  shall  have  been  notifie^l  to  Congress  the  Ix^islatures  of  the  several 
States  shall  elect  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  direct  the  Election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  provide  for  their  Support: 
That  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  shall  nieet  at  the  Tinie  and  Place 
assigned  by  Congress  or  (if  Congress  shall  have  assigned-  no  Time  and 
Place)  at  such  Time  and  Place  as  shall  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  Majority 


a  A  marginal  memomndum. 
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of  the  Members  elected  for  each  House,  and  shall  as  soon  as  inav  be  after 
their  Meeting  chuse  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  proceed  to 
execute  this  Constitution.     [Randolph,  VIII,  Addenda.] 

Every  Bill,  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  shall  before  it  become  a  Iaw  be  presented  to  the  Govemour  of 
the  United  States  for  his  Revision;  If,  upon  such  Revision,  he  approve  of 
it,  he  shall  signify  his  Approbation  by  signing  it;  But,  if,  upon  such  revi- 
sion, it  shall  appear  to  him  improper  for  being  pa^^sed  into  a  Law,  he  shall 
return  it,  together  with  his  Objection  against  it  in  Writing,  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objection  at  large  on 
their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  Bill.  But  if  after  such  Recon- 
sideration, two  thirds  of  that  House  shall,  notwithstanding  the  Objections 
of  the  Governour,  agree  to  pass  it;  it  shall  together  with  his  Objections, 
be  sent  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  considered;  and, 
if  approved  by  two  thinls  of  the  other  House  also,  it  shall  be  a  Law.  But 
in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  Yeas 
and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  or  against  the  Bill  shall 
be  enlisted  in  the  Journal  of  each  House  respei^tively.  If  any  Bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  Ciovemour  within  Days  after  it  shall  have 

been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  l)e  a  I^w,  unless  the  Legislature,  by  their 
Adjournment,  prevent  it«  Return;  in  which  Case  it  shall  be  returned  on 
the  first  Day  of  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature.  [Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution of  1780,  Ch.  I,  Sect.  I,  Art.  II.]  « 

In  all  Disputes  and  (>>ntroversies  now  subsisting,  or  that  may  hereafter 
subsist  between  two  or  more  States,  the  Senate  shall  possess  the  following 
Powers.  Whenever  the  L^Lslature,  or  the  Executive  Authority,  or  the 
lawful  Agent  of  any  State  in  Contn>verBy  with  another  shall  by  Memorial 
to  the  Senate,  state  the  Matter  in  Question,  and  apply  for  a  Hearing, 
Notice  of  such  Memorial  and  Application  shall  be  given  by  Order  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Legislature  or  the  Executive  Authority  of  the  other  State  in 
Controversy.  The  Senate  shall  also  assign  a  Day  for  the  Appearance  of 
the  Parties  by  their  Agents  before  that  House.  The  Agents  shall  be 
directed  to  appoint  by  .joint  Consent  Commissioners  or  Judges  to  consti- 
tute a  Court  for  hearing  and  determining  tlie  Matter  in  Question.  But  if 
the  Agents  cannot  agree,  the  Senate  shall  name  three  Persons  out  of  each 
of  the  several  States,  and  from  the  List  of  such  Persons  each  Party  shall 
alternately  strike  out  one  until  the  Number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen; 
and  from  that  Number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  Names,  as 
the  Senate  shall  direct,  shall,  in  their  Presence,  l)e  drawn  out  by  Lot;  and 
the  Persons,  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be 
Commissioners  or  Judges  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  Controversy; 
provided  a  major  Part  of  the  Judges,  who  shall  hear  the  Cause,  agree  in 
the  Determination.  If  either  Party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  Day 
assigneil,  without  shewing  sufficient  Reasons  for  not  attending,  or,  being 
present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Senate  shall  pnx^eed  to  nominate  three 
Persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  or  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall 
strike  in  Behalf  of  the  Party  absent  or  refusing.     If  any  of  the  Parties  shall 


a  A  Massachusetts  man,  Gorhani,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Detail. 
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refuHe  to  mibinit  Ut  the  Authority  of  Huch  (Vmrt,  or  nhall  not  appear  to 
prosecute*  or  (U*fend  their  Claim  or  (-au8e;  the  Court  shall  neverthelesB 
proceed  to  prououm^e  Judgment.  The  Judgment  shall  lie  final  and  con- 
clusive. The  Proceedings  shall  Ik*  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  l)e  lodged  among  the  public  Keconls  for  the  security  of 
the  Parties  concerned.  Every  Commissioner  shall  l)efore  he  sit  in  Judg- 
ment, take  an  Oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State,  where  the  Cause  shall  l)e  tried, 
"  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  Matter  in  Question,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  Judgment,  without  Favour,  Affe<*tion  or  Hope  of 
Reward."     [Articles  of  Confederation,  IX.]  « 

All  Controversies  concerning  landa^claimed  under  different  Grants  of  two 
or  more  States,  whose  Jurisdictions,  as  they  respect  such  Lands,  shall  have 
been  decide<i  or  adjusted  subsequent  to  such  Grants,  shall,  on  Application 
to  the  Senate,  l>e  finally  detennined,  as  near  as  may  l)e,  in  the  same  Man- 
ner as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  Ccmtroversies  between  different 
States.     [Articles  of  Confederation,  IX.] 

B. 

The  later  and  more  finished  of  Wilson's  two  drafts  differs 
80  little  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail  that  the 
easiest  wa}'  to  give  a  notion  of  its  contents  is  to  state  HerlatuH 
the  alterations  which  one  would  have  to  make  in  the  latter 
document*  in  order  to  reproduce,  with  almost  verbal  exact- 
ness, the  text  of  the  former.     The}'  are  but  eleven  in  number: 

1.  Article  III  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
omit:  "  The  Legislature  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  everv  vear." 

2.  Article  IV,  transpose  section  7  and  the  last  half  of 
section  6. 

3.  Article  V,  section  1,  omit:  '"  Vacuncie.s  may  ))e  supplied 
by  the  Executive  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature." 

4.  Article  VII,  section  1,  after  the  twelfth  clause,  add: 
"and  of  Treason  against  the  U.  S.  or  any  of  them;  Not  to 
work  Corruption  of  Blood  or  Forfeit,  except  during  the  Life 
of  the  Party;  to  regulate  the  Discipline  of  the  Militia  of  the 
several  States;" 

5.  Article  VII,  section  2,  omit  (except  in  so  far  as  it  is  rep- 
resented by  the  clauses  just  mentioned). 

6.  Article  VII,  section  3,  omit:  *'  except  Indians  not  paying 
taxes." 


(I  For  a  RUffK^^tioti  a.<<  to  the  origin  of  this  provision,  see  my  KtwiiyH  in  the  ConHtitutional 
HlHtory  of  the  United  StatcM.  pp.  44.  4.'i. 
t»  As  given  in  the  Documentary  History,  III,  444-458. 
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7.  After  that  section  add:  "From  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Legislature  until  the  Number  of  Citizens  and  Inhabitants 
shall  be  taken  as  aforesaid,  direct  Taxation  shall  be  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Number  of  Representatives  chosen  in  each 
State." 

8.  Article  X,  section  2,  ad  fin.,  the  reading  is:  "until 
another  President  of  the  United  States  be  chosen,  or  until  the 
President  impeached  or  disabled  be  acquitted  or  his  Disability 
be  removed;"  and  in  the  preceding  clause  impeachment  is 
mentioned. 

9.  After  Article  X,  add:  ''All  Commissions,  Patents  and 
Writs  shall  be  in  the  Name  of  '  the  United  States  of  America.'" 

10.  Article  XI,  section  1,  omit:   "when  necessary." 

11.  Article  XIII,  omit:  '*or  make  anything  but. specie  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts."  The  other  clauses  of  Articles 
XII  and  XIII  are  present  in  the  Wilson  draft,  but  arranged  in 
a  different  order  and  placed  as  one  article  (No.  10)  immedi- 
ately after  that  which  prescribes  the  supremacy  of  the  federal 
law,  corresponding  to  Article  VIII  of  the  committee's  report. 

IX.  MEMBERS  WHO  DID  NOT  SIGN. 

Seventy-three  delegates  were  elected  te  the  Convention.** 
Of  the«e,  18  did  not  attend.  Of  the  55  who  attended,  the 
signatures  of  only  39  appear  at  the  end  of  the  document. 
Among  the  16  whose  names  are  not  found  there,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Luther  Martin,*  George  Mason,  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, it  is  familiar,  refused  to  sign.  The  object  of  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  is  to  explain  the  absence  of  the  other  12  names. 
This  may  not  be  entirely  useless  if  it  is  still  possible  to  say, 
as  is  said  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  accounts  of  the  work  of 
the  Convention,  that  they  all  declined  to  affix  their  signatures.*' 
In  reality,  all  12  were  absent  when  the  instrument  was  signed; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  7  approved  of  it,  and  no  evidence 
that  any  but  3  of  the  12  opposed  it. 

(I  The  liflt  which  Secretary  Adams  published  in  the  Journal  of  1819.  pp.  13-16,  contains 
but  65  name.**.  Mr.  Paul  Ford  printed  what  is  presumed  to  be  a  complete  list  (73  names; 
he  says  74)  in  the  Collector  for  September  and  October,  1888.  This  was  reprinted  as  a 
separate  pamphlet,  Brooklyn,  1888;  also  in  Draper's  Essay  on  the  Autographic  Collections 
of  the  Signers,  pp.  11-1-117;  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Swicty  CollectioiLs,  X;  in  Carson's 
History  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  I,  136  ss.; 
and  in  my  Dictionary  of  United  States  Histor>'.  p.  Ifi3. 

ft  Martin  says  that  he  left  Philadelphia  on  September  4.  letter  to  the  Maryland  Jour- 
nal In  Ford,  tlnsays  on  the  (^institution,  p.  3-41 .  •*  Landholder  "  ( Ell»worth)  says  the  same, 
ibid.,  p.  186. 

<? Thorpe,  Constitutional  History  of  the  Tnitc^d  States,  I.  5W. 
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The  12  members  under  consideration  are  Caleb  Strong,  of 
Massachusetts;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  Robert 
Yates  and  John  Lansing,  of  New  York;  William  C.  Houston, 
of  New  Jersey;  John  Francis  Mercer,  of  Maryland;  George 
W^^the  and  James  McClurg,  of  Virginia;  Alexander  Martin 
and  William  R.  Davie,  of  North  Carolina;  and  William  Pierce 
and  William  Houstoun,  of  Georgia.  We  will  take  them  up 
in  the  presumed  order  of  their  departure  from  the  Convention. 

Of  Chancellor  Wythe,  Madison  records  in  his  notes  under 
date  of  June  4  that  he  had  already  gone  home.'*  His  letter 
of  June  If),  written  from  Williamsburg  to  Governor  Randolph, 
shows  that  the  cause  of  his  retirement  was  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  his  wife.*  A  letter  of  July  16  to  Beverle\^  Randolph, 
the  acting  governor,  shows  that  this  cause,  ''the  only  one 
which  could  have  moved  me  to  retire  from  the  Convention," 
continued  urgent,  and  he  explained  that  both  these  letters  were 
intended  to  express  his  resignation.^  Mrs.  Wythe's  illness 
proved  fatal.''  His  course  in  the  Virginia  convention  plainly 
evinces  his  approval  of  the  Constitution. 

Major  Pierce  left  the  Convention  about  July  1.  In  Madi- 
son's notes  and  those  of  Yates  we  find  him  speaking  on  June 
29.*'  From  July  4  to  August  1,  and  from  August  27  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  he  was  in  attendance  upon  Congress  at  New  York.-^ 
Two  letters  of  Hamilton  show  the  latter  adjusting  a  difficulty 
and  preventing  a  duel  between  Pierce  and  a  Mr.  Auldjo,  and 
another.  New  York,  July  26, 1787,  sa3\s:  ^'  He  informs  me  that 
he  is  shortly  to  set  out  on  a  jaunt  up  the  North  River. "  ^  Apart 
from  Congressional  duty  the  reasons  for  his  absence  do  not 
appear.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  of 
a  seat  in  the  Convention.  His  letter  to  St.  George  Tucker, 
written  September  28,  says: 

You  will  i)rohably  l)e  HurpriwHl  at  not  fmdiiig  my  naineaffixe<l  to  it,  and 
will  no  doubt  >)e  desirous  of  having  a  reason  for  it.  Know,  then,  sir,  that 
I  wa«  alNsent  in  New  York  on  a  piece  of  bunineHH  ho  necessary  that  it 


"Documentary  History,  III,  54;  Hunt,  III,  81. 

f>  Calendar  of  tlie  Kmmet  Collection.  No.  9542.  Sec  alwi  Randolph  to  Beverley  Randolph, 
June  21,  in  Va.  Cal.  St.  P.,  IV,  298. 

f  Brotherhead,  Centennial  Book  of  the  .Si^nerH,  p.  257. 

'/Madison,  Letters,  I,  339. 

r  DocunienUiry  History.  III.  244;  Hunt.  III.  320:  Yates,  p.  187;  Elliot.  I.  -iM. 

/  Jounials  of  (\ingress,  IV.  750-7fi5,  773- 7H3;  memoranda  in  a  mannwript  volume  of  his 
which  I  liave  seen.  A  letter  of  lii.s  to  (iardoqui,  dated  New  York,  Septemljcr  3, 1787.  is  in 
the  New  Jersey  Journal  for  November  28, 1787,  and  in  Carey's  American  Museum,  II.  583. 

1/ Works,  ed.  HamiUi>n,  I,  187,  439;  ed.  LtKlge,  VIII,  170,  177,  178. 
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iHX'aine  unavoidable.     I  approve  of  its  principles,  and  would  have  signed 
it  with  all  my  heart  had  I  been  present. « 

Lansing  and  Yates  left  the  Convention  on  or  soon  after  July 
10.*  Elliot  says  July  5.^  But  a  comparison  of  the  journal  of 
the  Convention  with  the  sheets  of  yeas  and  nays  shows  New 
York  casting  a  vote  through  July  10,^  and  there  is  other 
though  not  conclusive  evidence  that  Yates  was  present  on 
July  9.*'  The  attitude  of  these  two  toward  the  Constitution  is 
well  known. 

William  C.  Houston,  of  New  Jersey,  is  not  known  to  have 
been  present  after  July  17,  if  then.  He  spoke  then,  if  the 
indexer  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Documentary  History  is 
right  in  attributing  certain  remarks  made  that  day  to  him 
rather  than  to  William  Houstoun,  of  Georgia;  as  to  this  no 
evidence  is  known  to  the  present  writer.^  He  is  not  stated  to 
have  spoken  on  any  other  occasion.  Pierce,  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  members,  omits  his  name.^  Mr.  Thorpe,  perhaps 
on  l(K»al  New  Jersey  evidence,  says  tha^  he  withdrew  on  account 
of  illness.'* 

Doctor  McClurg  was  present  on  July  20.*  But  on  August 
5  he  writes  to  Madison  from  Richmond.-^  In  a  later  unprinted 
letter  to  Madison,  written  on  October  31,  he  discusses  the 
Constitution.*  Kive^^,  probably  on  the  basis  of  this  letter, 
says  that  McClurg  favored  it.' 

W^illiam  Houstoun,  of  Georgia,  was  present  till  July  24."* 

Davie  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings  after  July  26.'* 
On  August  (>  he  writes  to  Iredell  that  he  shall  leave  on  Mon- 
day, which  would  mean  August  13,^  and  on  August  23  he 
writes  to  Governor  Caswell  from  Halifax,  N.  C,  saying  that 

a  Georgia  Gazette,  March  20, 1788;  American  Hifttorical  Review,  III,  314. 

(•Bancroft,  II,  76;  Martin,  in  Elliot,  I.  358. 

fl,  479. 

rf  Documentary  History,  I,  86.  250. 

••Appointment  of  YatcB  on  a  committee.    Documentary  History,  I,  H4,  299. 

/  D(x:umeutary  History,  III,  358;  Hunt,  III,  455.  Madison  spells  the  two  names  the 
same. 

(/American  Historical  Review,  III,  327. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  I,  594. 

f  Documentarj-  History,  III,  389. 

J  Bulletin  of  the  Bureiiu  of  Rolls  and  Library.  4:  487. 

Arlbid. 

'  Life  of  James  Madison,  II,  253. 

m  Documentary  History.  III.  414.  Internal  evidence  shows  nearly  all  the  remarks 
which  Madison  cfc^lits  to  "Mr.  Houston "  to  have  been  made  by  ii  Geonria  member. 

n  DfK!umciitHry  Hi.story,  III,  4:i4. 

oMcRec,  11,168. 
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he  had  left  Philadelphia  on  the  13th. "  In  the  North  Carolina 
convention  he  showed  his  approval  of  the  Constitution. 

Strong  was  present  on  August  15.*  That  he  left  Philadel- 
phia before  August  25  is  apparent  from  the  letter  of  Gorham 
printed  above — No.  4  in  Section  II.  Senator  Lodge  states 
that  he  was  called  home  by  illness  in  his  family.*^  In  Parsons's 
notes  we  find  him  saying  in  the  Massachusetts  convention  that 
"through  sickness  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  but  had  he 
been  there  he  should  have  signed''  the  Constitution.^  He 
voted  for  its  ratification. 

Mercer  was  present  from  August  6  to  August  17.''  In  the 
Maryland  convention  he  voted  against  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  was  in  Philadelphia 
as  late  as  August  20,  but  expected  to  leave  on  September  1, 
having  to  attend  the  superior  court  in  Salisbury  in  that 
month.-^    He  favored  ratification. 

Judge  Ellsworth  was  present  in  the  Convention  on  August 
23.^  Jeremiah  Evarts,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Roger 
Sherman,  in  Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers,  explains  that, 
Sherman  and  Ellsworth  both  being  judges  of  the  superior 
court  of  Connecticut,  Sherman  had  to  be  a})sent  from  the 
Convention  at  its  beginning,  Ellsworth  at  its  end.^  Ellsworth 
visited  President  Stiles  at  New  Haven  on  August  27,  on  his 
way  home.*  That  he  approved  of  the  Constitution  is  evident 
from  the  letter  which  he  and  Sherman  wrote  to  the  governor 
from  New  London  on  September  26,-^  and  from  his  speeches 
in  the  Connecticut  convention. 

That  Dickinson,  though  his  name  appears  upon  the  docu- 
ment, was  absent  on  the  last  day,  has  been  shown  in  a  preced- 
ing portion  of  these  studies  (p.  97). 

•I  North  Camllna  State  Rtn-ords,  XX,  766.  Pitkin  says,  II,  262,  that  he  has  »)ecn  araured 
that  Davie,  f^trong,  and  EllHworth  would  have  Kigncd  If  they  could  have  stayed  to 
the  end. 

ft  Documentary  History,  III,  536. 

c  Mass.' Hist.  Soc.  Prx»e.,  I,  29t?. 

d  DebateM  of  the  Mansachuseits  Convention,  c<l.  1H56,  p.  316. 

«•  Documentary  History,  1,  112;  III,  444,  (M.  Mr.  Ford  (Draper,  p.  116)  says  that  Mercer 
left  on  September  4. 

/North  Carolina  Records,  XX.  763. 

0  Documentary  History,  III,  602. 

^Signers.  II.  44. 

/  Literary  Diary  of  President  .Stlle.s  III.  279. 

i Carey's  American  Museum.  II.  434.  48.'>;  Klliot,  1,  lUl.  4i>2. 
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X.  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  following  paragraphs  show,  for  each  State,  the  dates  of 
the  Hessions  of  its  legislature  which  inten^ened  between  Sep- 
tember 17, 1787,  when  the  Philadelphia  Convention  adjourned, 
and  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  that 
State;  also  the  official  or  formal  materials — journals  and  de- 
bates— for  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  those  sessions. 

New  Hampshire, — Four  sessions.  The  "'  Proceedings  of  the 
Honorable  Senate"  and  the  "Legislative  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire"  were 
contemporaneously  printed  at  Portsmouth.  They  have  been 
reprinted  in  Volume  XXI  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Pajxirs. 
The  resolution  for  calling  a  convention  was  passed  on  Dccem- 
l)er  14,  1787. 

Septeml)er  12-29,  1787.     New  IlampHhire  State  PaiJers,  XXI,  89-106 

(8.);  109-143  (H.  R.). 
Dec-ember  5-15,  1787.     New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  XXI,  145-154 

(S.);  155-169  (H.  R.). 
January  23  to  February  13,  1788.     New  llanipehire  State  Papers, 

XXI,  171-194  (S.);  195-232  (H.  R.). 
June  4-18,   1788.     New  Hampshire  State  Papers.     XXI,  261-286 

(S.);  287-3:^1  (H.  R.). 

MoHHaiiliUHetU, — One  session,  the  second  of  the  existing  leg- 
islature, October  17  to  November  24, 1787.  Its  journals  exist 
only  in  manuscript,  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  legislative  proceedings  of  the  General  Court 
relative  to  the  new  Constitution  are,  however,  printed  in  the 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  17S8,  ed.  185(5. 
The  joint  resolution  for  holding  the  convention  was  passed  on 
October  25, 1787,  and  is  printed  in  the  Documentary  History, 
II,  91-92. 

Rhode  Idand. — Fifteen  sessions,  beginning  respectively  on 
October  29,  1787;  February  25,  March  31,  May  7,  June  9, 
October  27,  December  29,  1788;  March  9,  May  0,  June  8, 
September  15,  October  12,  October  28, 1789;  January  11  and 
May  5,  1790.  Their  '' Schedules,"  or  "Acts  and  Resolves," 
resembling  a  journal  in  character,  wei'e  printed  contempora- 
neously. Extracts  from  them,  embracing  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  present  purpose,  are  printed  in  the  colonial 
records  of  Rhode  Island,  X,  262-379.  The  resolve  for  hold- 
ing a  convention  was  passed  on  January  17,  1790. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 11 
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('OUhcctfCHt, — One  session,  October  11  to  Noveiii})or  1,  I7s7, 
of  which  thoro  are  no  printed  journals.  The  resolve  for  hold- 
ing the  convention  was  passed  on  October  16. 

Netr  Vorl\  —OuG  session,  January  1"  to  March  22,  I7ss. 
The  Journal  of  the  Senate  and  the  Journal  of  the  Asseui))ly 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were  contempomneoush^  printed, 
})ut  have  not  been  reprinted.  The  resolution  for  holding  a 
convention  was  passed  on  February  1,  17S8. 

Xcir  JerHi'if,  —One  session,  OctQ))er  23  to  November  7,  17s7. 
The  Journal  of  the  Council,  Twelfth  Session,  First  Sittinjf,  and 
the  Votes  of  the  Twelfth  Assembly,  First  Sitting,  were  contem- 
poraneously printed  at  Trenton.  The  convention  was  called 
by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  October  21>,  1787,*  and  an  act  of 
November  1,  both  of  which  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Doc- 
umentary History  of  the  Constitution,  II,  61,  62. 

l\n nxyU'an ia* — Two  sessions.  Third  session  of  the  eleventh 
assem))ly,  September  4-20,  1787;  first  session  of  the  twelfth 
assembly,  October  22  to  November  29,  1787.  Their  journals — 
e.  g.,  Minutes  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Twelfth  (leneral 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  -  were 
printt^d  contemporaneously  in  Philadelphia.  For  debates, 
see  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  taken  in  shorthand  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  Phihi- 
delphia,  1787;  Carey's  American  Museum,  II,  362-366;  and 
McMaster  and  Stone,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Fedeml  Constitu- 
tion, pp.  27-72.  The  resolution  for  calling  a  convention  was 
passed,  }»y  well-known  means,  on  September  29,  1787.  An 
act  for  the  members"  compensation  was  passed  on  Novem- 
ber 10. 

Delaware,  One  session,  which  legally  In^gan  on  October 
20,  1787  (but  there  was  no  quorum  till  October  25),  and  which 
ended  November  10.  The  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  from  1776  to  1792  were  printed  at  Wilmington  in 
1S88,  as  No.  6  of  the  Papers  of  the  Historical  Societ}'  of  Dela- 
ware. The  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  Delaware  State  were  (17<s7)  printed  at  Wilmington. 
The  resolution  for  calling  a  conv(*ntion  was  passed  Novem- 
l)er  10. 


•I  But  tlKTo  WHH  no  <|ii<inim  \\\  tlu'  Aswinlily  till  J»iiumry  '.♦,  n(»r  in  tlu'  Sonato  till  Juini- 
ury  11. 

''Biuicroft,  foiiNtUution,  J  I,  'J.V2.  niivh  "on  tlio  'Jtilti :"  hut  the  iibovo  dtitf  im  kivoh  in  tlu* 
1»<H'.  Hist.,  ubl  8Up.,  In  the  Minutes  of  tJic  (Vniventlon  ami  In  llu*  New  Jersey  Journal. 
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Maryland, — One  session,  November  5^  to  December  17, 
1787.  The  journals  of  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates  were 
printed  in  1787.  Of  the  debates,  we  have  the  speech  of  Luther 
Martin,  first  printed,  from  the  notes  of  '*a  customer,"  in  the 
Maryland  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  December  28, 

1787,  to  February  8,  1788;  then  in  the  State  Gazette  of  South 
Carolina,  and  probably  in  other  newspapers;  then  as  a  pamph- 
let. The  Genuine  Information  delivered  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  lately  held  at  Philadelphia,  by  Luther  Martin, 
Philadelphia,  1788  (Ford,  119);  reprinted  in  Yates,  Secret 
Proceedings,  Albany,  1821,  Washing^n,  1836,  and  the  other 
editions;  and  in  Elliotts  Debates,  first  ed..  Vol.  IV;  third  ed., 
Vol.  I.  The  vote  for  calling  a  convention  passed  the  house 
on  November  27,  the  senate  on  December  1. 

Virginia, — One  session,  October  15,  1787,  to  January  8, 

1788.  The  journals  of  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates  were 
printed  contemporaneously,  and  also  in  1828,  at  Richmond. 
The  debate  of  October  25  is  reported  in  Miss  Rowland's  George 
Mason,  II,  190-191,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  Novem- 
ber 10.  A  resolution  for  calling  a  convention  was  passed  by 
the  house  on  October  25,  1787,  amended  by  the  senate,  and 
finally  passed  on  October  31.  An  act  respecting  the  conven- 
tion was  passed  on  December  12.     Hening,  XII,  462. 

North  Carolina, — Three  sessions.  The  journals  of  the  sen- 
ate and  house  of  commons  are  to  be  found  either  in  Vol.  XX 
of  the  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  or  in  contemporary 
print. 

November  19-Deceraber  22,  1787.     Journals  (S.,  H.  C.)  in  N.  C. 

Rec.,  XX. 
November  3-December  o,  1788.    Journals  (8.)  N.  C.  Rec.,    XX; 

(H.  C.)  Edenton,  1788. 
November  2-22,  1789.    Journals  (S.,  H.  C),  Edenton,  1789. 

The  first  convention  was  called  bv  virtue  of  a  resolution  of 
December  6,  1787;  the  second,  by  one  of  November  17,  1788. 

South  Carolina, — One  session,  January  8  to  February  29, 
1788.  The  journals  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Columbia.  Of  the  debates,  we  have: 
Debates  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  Constitution  framed  for  the  United  States  by 

((There  vraii  no  quorum  in  the  house  till  November  14,  nor  in  the  senate  till  Novem- 
ber 22. 
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a  Convention  of  Delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphia;  Charles- 
ton, collected  by  R.  Haswell  and  published  at  the  City  Gazette 
Printing  Office,  No.  47  Bay,  1788  (Ford  162).  This  pamphlet 
was  reprinted  with  additions  in  1831  (Ford  153),  and  in  the 
third  ("second")  edition  of  Elliot's  Debates,  IV,  253-317. 
The  resolution  for  calling  the  convention  was  passed  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1788;  the  ordinance  giving  the  members  the  usual 
privileges,  etc. ,  on  February  29. 

Georgia,  — One  session,  July  3  to  October  31 ,  1787.  Another 
began  on  January  1,  1788,  the  day  before  ratification.  The 
journals  are  in  manuscript  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  resolution  for  calling  the  convention  was  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1787,  and  is  printed  in  Documentary  History,  II,  83. 

XL  JOURNALS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  STATE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  formal  or  official  journal  has  not  in  all  cases  been 
printed,  but  the  volumes  of  debates  usually  contain,  as  inci- 
dental to  their  main  purpose,  much  of  the  material  appropri- 
ate to  a  journal.  In  the  case  of  the  rarer  publications  I  have 
referred  by  number  to  Mr.  Ford's  Bibliography,  where  fuller 
titles,  and  sometimes  notes,  may  be  found. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Journal. — Historical  Magazine,  XIII,  257-203. 

New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  X,  1-22. 
Z>€6a(€«.— (Frajonenta.)     Elliot,  Debates,  third  ed.,  II,  203-204. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  The  Military  Services  and  Public  Life  of 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  pp.  230-231. 
Joseph  B.  Walker,  History  of  the  New  Hampshire  Convention, 
pp.  112-116. 

MA8SACHU8ETTH. 

Journal. — In  Debates,  ed.  1856. 

Debates.  — Debates,  Resolutions,  and  other  Proceedings  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  1788.  ( Ford, 
122.) 

American  Museum,  III,  343-362. 

Debates,  Resolutions,  and  other  Proceedings,  Boston,  1808. 
(Ford,  123.) 

Elliot,  Debates,  first  ed.,  I,  25-184. 

Elliot,  Debates,  third  ed.,  II,  1-202. 

Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Convention  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  1856.  (Contains  the  mate- 
rial which  was  in  the  editions  of  1788  and  1808,  and  also  the 
official  journal  and  the  notes  of  Theophilus  Parsons.) 

Notes  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  Ill,  29fr-304. 
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RHODK   lULAND. 

Journal. — W.  K.  StapleH,  Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  GongresB,  pp. 
640-674.  (Contains  also  some  notes  of  the  debates;  see  ex- 
planation on  p.  644. ) 

CONNECTICUT. 

/V6ale«.— (Fragments. )     American  Museum,  III,  3:i4-343  (Ellsworth) ;  IV, 
167-170. 
Elliot,  Debater,  third  ed.,  II,  185-202. 

G.  H.  Holiister,  History  of  Connecticut,  II,  466-460  (Ellsworth) . 
Frank  Moore,  American  Eloquence,  I,  404-409  (Ellsworth) 

NKW   YORK. 

Journal, — Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Pough- 

keepeie,  1788.     (Ford,  130.) 
Debates. — ^The  Debates  and  Proceeilings  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 

New  York,  New  York,  1788.     (Ford,  129.) 
American  Museum,  IV,  172-173  (G.  Livingston). 
Elliot,  Debates,  first  ed.,  1, 185-358;  III,  l»-8*  (the  last  a  speech 

by  Tredwell,  never  delivered). 
Elliot,  Debates,  third  ed.,  II,  205-413. 

Hammond,  History  of  Political  Parties,  I,  26-28  (G.  Livingston). 
Hamilton,  Works,  ed.,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  II,  426-463  (Hamilton). 
Moore,  American  Eloquence,  I,  187-204  (Hamilton). 
Johnston,  American  Orations,  I,  39-52  (Hamilton). 

NEW   JEBSEY. 

Journal. — Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton, 
1788.  (Ford,  127;  reprinted  at  Trenton  in  1888  by  C.  L. 
Traver. ) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Journal. — Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  1787.     (Ford,  141.) 
Debaifn. — The  Subetam^e  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  James  Wilson,  esq., 
Philadelphia,  1787.     (Ford,  168.) 

Debates  of  the  Convention  of  the.  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
*  *  *  taken  accurately  in  shorthand  by  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Philadelphia,  1788  (McKean,  Wilson).     (Ford,  140.) 

Elliot,  Debates,  first  ed..  Ill,  221-322. 

Elliot,  Debates,  third  eil.,  II,  415-542. 

Moore,  American  Eloquence,  I,  74-82  (Wilson). 

McMaster  and  Stone,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, pp.  211-431  and  (Wilson's  notes)  765-785. 

DELAWARE. 

[Neither  journal  nor  debates  has,  I  believe,  ever  Ijeen  published.] 
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MARYLAND. 

Jounud, — Documentary  Huitory  of  the  Coiuititutioii,  II,  97-122. 

VIKCJINIA. 

Jonrmd. — Journal  of  the  CVmvention  of  Viiig;inia,  Richmond,  1827.    (Ford, 

159). 
DehaUs.  — Debates  and  other  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Virynnia, 
Petersburg,  1788,  1789,  three  volumes.  (Ford,  157.)  The 
notes  for  thene  volumes  were  taken  in  shorthand  by  David 
Robertson,  of  Petersburg.  A  note  on  the  last  page  of  this 
original  edition.  III,  228,  tells  us  that  '*The  Gentleman  who 
took  the  foregoing  Debates  in  Short-Hand,  having  had  but 
an  ineligible  seat  in  the  Gallery,  a  situation  remote  from  the 
speakers,  where  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  noise 
made  by  those  who  were  constantly  going  out  and  coming  in, 
is  conscious  that  he  must  have  lost  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful periods  and  best  ol)servations  of  the  different  speakers; 
and  is  afrai<l  that  in  some  instances  he  may  have  misappre- 
hended their  meaning.  *  *  *  He  further  begs  leave  to 
add,  that  his  having  taken  the  Deltates  of  the  Convention  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  pressure  of  his  other  avocations  dis- 
abled him  from  furnishing  the  Printers  with  so  fair  a  copy 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  was  only  able  to 
give  him  a  rough  transcription  from  the  Short-Hand  origi- 
nal," and  could  not  read  the  proofs.  Rives,  II,  586,  says  that 
Madison's  speeches  were  not  revised  by  him  and  that  he 
presumes  none  of  the  others  were  revised  by  their  authors, 
unless  Monroe's  first  speech. 

Debates  and  other  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Viiginia, 
Richmond,  1805.  For  this  second  edition  Robertson  corrected 
his  text  and  compared  it  in  part  with  the  original  shorthand 
notes. 

Elliot,  Debates,  firet  ed..  Vol.  II;  third  ed.,  Vol.  III.  (From 
the  above. )  When  Elliot  was  preparing  his  first  edition  he 
offered  Madison  the  chance  to  revise  his  speeches  as  given  by 
Robertson;  but  Madison  did  not  think  it  fair  to  the  others 
when  forty  years  had  elapsed.  See  his  letter  of  November, 
1827.    Letters,  III,  598. 

Moore,  American  Eloquence,  I,  13-^39  (Henry),  127-144  (Madi- 
son), 165-173  (Randolph),  II,  10-20  (Marshall). 

Johnston,  American  Orations,  I,  53-71  (Madison). 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Joumah. — (First  convention. )    Journal  of  the  Convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina, HiIl9l)orough,  1788. 
(Second  convention. )    Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  Edenton  [1789].    (Ford,  135;  reprinted  in 
the  State  Chronicle  of  Raleigh,  November  15,  1889.) 
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Ih'lHitv*. — (Firat  convention. )  Pr(H'ee<ling8  and  I  )ebate8  of  the  Convention 
of  North  Carolina,  t^lenton,  1789.  (Foni,  137.)  "A  Mr. 
Robinson  [Robertson]  attended  the  convention  as  stenogra- 
pher. The  Federalists  were  desirous  that  the  delates  should 
be  publishe<i.  *  *  *  At  their  instance  Iredell  and  Davie 
assumed  the  resiKjnsibility  and  ciire  of  the  publication.  Neat 
copies  were  made  in  Edenton  by  Mr.  Lorimer  (an  Englisli- 
nian)  from  the  notes  of  the  reporter;  and  as  far  as  pnu!ticable 
the  speei^hes  were  submitte^l  to  their  authors  for  correction. 
This  enterprise  involved  Iredell  and  Davie  in  some  j)ecuniary 
loss.  ♦  ♦  *  The  debates  were  printed  at  Edenton  by  Hodge 
and  Wills,  and  made  their  appearance  about  the  last  of  June, 
1789.  One  thousand  copies  were  published."  McRee,  Life 
of  Iredell,  II,  235. 

Elliot,  Deliates,  first  ed.,  Ill,  17-220. 

Elliot,  Del)at«s,  third  e<l.,  IV,  1-252. 

(Second  convention.)  Fragments  in  new8i>apors,  according  to 
Mr.  Foni. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

De.hcUes.  — state  Gazette,  of  South  Carolina,  May,  1 788.    ( Pinckney*s  8j)occ:h 

at  the  oi>ening.  May  14.) 
AmericAn    Museum,    IV,    170-172    (two    sjK^ches),    256-263 

(Charles  Pinckney's  speecli  of  May  14). 
Delxates  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  [as  al)ove, 

pp.  16.3,164].     Together  with  such  notices  of  the  Convention 

as  could  l)e  procure<l.     Charleston,  A.  E.  Miller,  18.31. 
Elliot,  Delmtes,  third  ihI.,  IV.,  318-:i41. 

(IKOKOIA.  ^^ 

[Nothing  of  either  journal  or  deliates  is  known  to  have  l)een  printed, 
unless  in  some  contemporary  newspaper  outside  the  State;  the  Georgia 
newspapers  seem  to  have  nothing  of  the  sort.] 
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A  NEGLECTED  POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY: 
THE  COLONIES  AS  DEPENDENCIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


By  William  MacDonald. 


I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  histori- 
cal study  is  the  determination  of  the  point  of  view.  Unless 
one  is  content  to  be  merely  an  annalist,  setting  down  in  chrono- 
logical order  such  facts  as  he  may  choose  to  deal  with,  the 
standpoint,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  student  or  writer 
is  pretty  certain  to  influence  in  considerable  measure  not  only 
his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  events,  but  also  his  per- 
ception and  selection  of  events  themselves.  If  the  ransacking 
of  the  records  of  the  pjist  for  partisan  or  controversial  pur- 
poses no  longer  passes  muster  as  history;  if  impartiality  and 
comprehensiveness  are  now  generally  insisted  upon  alike  in 
teacher  and  taught,  it  still  remains  true  that  history,  in  the 
sense  of  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  past  as  nearly  as  pos 
sible  as  that  past  actually  was,  is  likely  to  be  influenced  very 
much  by  the  way  in  which  the  inquirer  looks  at  the  field  he  is 
studying,  the  point  from  which  he  surveys  it. 

It  is  a  not  unfounded  complaint  against  the  treatment  of 
American  colonial  history  that  it  has  been,  too  often,  local 
and  antiquarian  rather  than  broadly  or  genuinely  historical. 
The  activity  of  scholars  in  this  field  has,  to  be  sure,  been 
something  prodigious.  The  publication  of  historical  mate- 
rial, particularly  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, has  gone  on  at  a  portentous  i*ate,  while  the  stream  of 
monographs,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  is  constantly  widen- 
ing. Merely  to  keep  decently  well  informed  of  what  others 
ai'e  doing  is  in  itself  a  heavy  drain  on  the  time  of  the  student 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an}^  other  duties  in  life. 
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Further,  and  as  a  natural  result  of  zealous  devotion  to  an 
attractive  subject,  we  are  coming  to  have  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  specialized  treatment  of  the  colonial  period.  We  have 
studies  of  colonial  government,  of  colonial  slavery,  of  colonial 
tariifs,  of  colonial  currency,  of  taxation  and  suffrage  in  colo- 
nial times.  There  are  even  intimations  that  other  colonies 
besides  Massachusetts  had  religious  interests  possibly  worth 
attending  to.  Not  many  subdivisions  of  the  field  but  have 
been  somewhat  dug  into  by  those  who,  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, have  set  to  work  to  write  something  about  American 
colonial  historj\ 

What  is  true  of  the  student  and  writer  is  true  also,  if  not 
in  so  marked  a  degree,  of  the  teacher.  If  my  observation  of 
the  teaching  of  early  American  history  in  the  better  class  of 
colleges  and  universities  is  correct,  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject has  grown  immensely  in  content  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Voluminous  as  is  the  output  of  printed  material,  that 
material  itself  is  increasingly  used  in  the  lecture  room  as  well 
as  the  seminary.  "Original  research"  is  no  longer  merely  a 
term  to  conjure  with,  but  an  instrument  whose  acquaintance 
is  made  bj'^  the  student  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  career. 
The  feeling  that  American  history  is  an  "  easy  "  subject  is  not, 
I  think,  quite  so  widespread  as  it  once  was.  I  doubt,  indeed^ 
if  the  subject  is  yet  thought  of  by  scholars  in  other  depart- 
ments as  quite  the  equal  in  intellectual  importance  and  dignity 
of  most  periods  of  European  history,  but  this  feeling,  too,  is, 
I  think,  noticeably  giving  place  to  a  juster  appreciation  of 
what  the  study  of  American  history  really  means. 

What  I  want  to  do  at  this  time,  however,  is  not  to  pass  any 
sweeping  criticism  on  the  study  or  teaching  of  American  his- 
tory in  general  or  American  colonial  history  in  particular,  but 
to  call  attention  briefly  to  a  point  of  view  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  has  been  quite  too  much  and  too  long  neglected.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  activity  in  publication — perhaps,  indeed, 
somewhat  in  consequence  of  it — American  colonial  history 
still  has  clinging  to  it  a  vast  mass  of  localism  and  antiquari- 
anism,  burdening  the  subject  with  minute  data  of  the  slight- 
est general  interest,  and  obscuring  if  not  obliterating  the 
broader  outlines  of  motive,  influence,  and  development,  the 
perception  of  whose  significance  can  alone  make  the  subject 
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historically  interesting.  The  history  of  the  colonies  is  too 
often  treated,  down  to  the  time  of  the  stamp  act,  substan- 
tially as  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  treats  it  in  his  '*  Short  His- 
tory"— two  chapters  to  each  colony,  one  on  the  course  of 
events,  one  on  social  characteristics  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
That  the  colonies  had  anything  in  common  before  1765;  that 
they  were  anything  but  absolutely  independent  communities 
shot  into  the  continent  in  1606, 1620, 1663,  and  so  on,  and  left 
to  themselves  until  England  discovered  them  about  the  time 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  are  matters  which  too  often  quite 
fail  to  appear.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  agitation  is  made  to  flash  upon  the  canvas,  after  a  long 
and  dreary  period  of  colonial  beginnings  and  petty  happen- 
ings, and  the  lack  of  apparent  preparation  for  the  stirring 
events  which  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  until 
the  outbreak  of  war,  are  startling  and  disturbing  to  the 
student  who  has  been  taught  to  look  for  causes  in  history, 
or  who  has  learned  that  in  other  periods  or  countries  events 
do,  on  the  whole,  follow  each  other  in  somewhat  of  orderly 
succession.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  the  colonial  period, 
save  where  it  Ls  picturesque,  is  declared  uninteresting,  suit- 
able for  those  investigators  only  whose  equipment  for  histor- 
ical research  consists  principally  in  a  fair  reading  knowledge 
of  English. 

What  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  too  much  inclined 
to  ignore  is  the  fact  that  the  American  colonies  were  colonies. 
They  were  not  independent  States,  but  colonial  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  not  neglected  settlements  in  a 
remote  New  World,  but  valued  and  highly  regarded  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  In  isolating  them  from  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  and  centering  attention  primarily  on  the 
events  which  transpired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  all-important  fact  that  the  history  of  the  colonies 
was  largely  determined  by  the  attitude  of  England  toward 
them,  and  that  there  was  being  worked  out  in  this  country, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  colonial  policies  of  modern  times.  My  plea,  in 
other  words,  is  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  history 
primarily  as  the  history,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  English 
colonial  policy. 
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.study  of  rhai*ters,  ntHtutes,  and  official  docunientH  from  the 
Mtand{K)ints  alike  of  the  personn  who  created  them  and  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Certain  special  topics  which  have  received  considerable 
attention  in  recent  years  gain  muc^h  in  significance  when 
viewed  consistently,  not  as  isolated  occurrences  in  this  colony 
or  that,  but  as  illustrations  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  mother 
country.  There  is,  for  example,  no  true  appreciation  of  the 
nature  or  development  of  colonial  slavery  without  (constant 
atti>ntion  to  the  primary  agency  of  England  in  forcing  the 
institution  uj)on  the  American  colonies.  The  long  list  of 
restrictive  acts  of  assembly  to  which  royal  assent  was  refused 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  dissipate  more  than  one  of  the  high- 
sounding  generalizations  which  have  obscured  this  difficult 
but  fascinating  subject.  I  need  not  dwell  particularly  on  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  colonies,  since 
the  inseparable  connection  between  that  development  and  the 
acts  of  trmle  and  acts  relating  to  colonial  manufactures  is 
obvious.  In  all  these  matters  it  is  the  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  to  be  sought  in  the  statutes,  the  charters,  and  the 
unl)roken  stream  of  official  instructions,  that  wields  the  de- 
termining influence. 

I  am  not  without  hope,  further,  that  such  study  as  I  have 
urged  might  result  before  long  in  turning  attention  to  the 
im{X)rtant  subject  of  American  law.  In  a  generation  which 
has  attacked  American  history  with  vigor  at  almost  every 
point,  it  is  strange  that  the  history  of  our  la^w  should  have 
])een  so  generally  neglected.  Perhaps  the  hasty  and  superfi- 
cial methods  of  most  of  our  law  schools  must  liear  a  jmrt  of 
the  blame.  In  the  history  of  our  legal  in.stitutions  is  to  ]>e 
found,  I  l>elieve,  one  of  the  richest  fields  yet  awaiting  the  in- 
vestigator. But  only  the  companitive  method,  ba.sed  on  the 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  England,  will  reap  the  harvest. 
That  provision  of  the  charters  authorizing  the  making  of  ''  laws 
not  i*epugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,''  is  the  starting  point 
of  historical  in([uiry.  How  the  common  law  was  underst^Kxl 
and  applied,  how  far  English  statute  law  was  availed  of,  the 
modifications  introduced  by  acts  of  assemblies,  the  place  of 
the  courts  in  the  scheme  of  colonial  government,  the  influence 
of  the  judiciary  on  public  opinion — all  these  are  questions  on 
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which  we  must  have  much  more  light  before  the  history  of 
colonial  America  can  be  truly  written.  And  I  suspect  that  it 
will  be  found  that  the  political  as  well  as  the  legal  institutions 
of  the  colonies  bear  many  marks,  as  yet  only  darkly  discerned, 
of  the  molding  influence  of  English  administration  and  law. 

I  need  do  no  more  than  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  advantage 
which  is  to  be  found,  in  teaching  the  history  of  the  colonial 
period,  in  laying  events  in  America  alongside  of  events  in 
England  and  observing  the  connection.  No  writer,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  has  yet  sufficiently  shown  how  much  essential 
correspondence  there  is  between  the  two.  From  the  esta}>- 
lishment  of  Virginia  in  1606  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence one  hundred  and  seventy  years  later,  there  is  hardly 
any  important  political  movement  in  England  that  is  not  with 
more  or  less  clearness  reflected  in  America.  The  rise  and 
decline  of  Puritanism,  the  civil  war  and  the  Cromwellian 
r%ime,  the  Restoration,  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  long 
series  of  wars  down  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  all  exercised 
distinct  influence  on  the  course  of  colonial  affairs.  I  am 
aware  that  such  comparative  treatment  is,  happily,  not 
uncommon,  but  I  can  but  think  that  it  is  as  yet  not  half 
common  enough.  There  is  no  need  to  distort  events,  to  as- 
sume meanings  and  correspondences  where  there  are  none,  or 
to  ignore  what  is  unique  or  characteristic  in  the  colonies 
themselves.  All  that  is  urged  is  due  attention  to  such  paral- 
lelisms as  are  unmistakable. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
colonial  status  as  the  primary  fact  in  American  history  down 
to  1776  means  a  gain,  not  alone  in  truth  and  continuity,  but 
also  in  dignity  and  proportion.  So  long  as  we  treat  American 
history  essentially  as  a  thing  apart,  as  a  subject  which  not 
only  can  be  isolated  but  ought  to  be  isolated,  we  not  only  tend 
to  lose  sight  of  such  connection  with  other  history  as  there  is, 
but  we  tend  also  to  emphasize  the  wrong  things  and  urge  the 
study  of  the  subject  on  insufficient  grounds.  What  is  needed, 
1  think,  is  to  bring  American  history  into  closer  connection 
with  other  history,  to  show  more  fully  \^herein  we  have  been 
affected  by  what  has  gone  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  No 
nation,  I  suppose,  has  ever  cared  less  about  history  or  shown 
less  disposition  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  than  our 
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own;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  facts  of  our  origin  and  our 
large  indebtedness  to  others  for  ideas  should  not  be  exhib- 
ited as  they  were.  Now  that  we  are  ourselves  embarked  on 
some  perilous  colonial  experiments  there  would  seem  to  be 
additional  reason  for  examining  the  waj  in  which  we  were 
dealt  with  when  we  ourselves  were  onl}'^  colonies.  There  is, 
I  think,  the  possibility  of  large  fruitfulness  in  such  an  in- 
quiry. But  I  do  not  urge  this  neglected  point  of  view  merely 
because  it  is  interesting  or  pertinent,  but  rather  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  point  from  which  we  can  best  under- 
stand our  past,  best  see  American  colonial  history  in  its  rela- 
tions, best  explain  the  origin  and  early  growth  of  what  we 
have  ourselves  become. 
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THE  FRENCH  PARLIAMENTS. 


By  James  Breck  Pbrkins,  LL.  D. 


The  French  Parliaments  bore  little  resemblance  to  their 
more  famous  namesake.  In  the  English  Parliament  they 
talked  politics,  and  in  the  French  Parliament  they  talked  law. 

The  French  and  English  courts  differed  not  only  in  name, 
but  in  substance.  To  us  it  seems  a  fundamental  requirement 
that  the  man  who  performs  the  duties  of  a  judge  should  have 
prepared  himself  alike  by  the  study  and  by  the  practice  of 
the  law  which  he  is  to  interpret.  The  selection  of  one  for 
judge  who  has  not  taken  prominent  position  as  a  practitioner 
is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  scandal.  In  England  it  is  almost 
unknown;  even  in  this  country  most  judges  have  at  least 
attained  respectable  standing  at  the  bar.  But  the  membei*s 
of  the  French  Parliaments,  like  their  successors  of  to-day, 
ordinarily  became  judges  without  experience  as  practitioners. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  the  fatal  development  of  governmental 
finance  under  the  Bourbons  judicial  office  became  a  niatter  of 
purchase,  and  in  due  time  was  property  that  could  be  sold, 
devised,  or  inherited.  The  son  succeeded  the  father,  not 
uniformly,  but  not  infrequently;  a  judicial  body  became  an 
aristocratic  body,  whose  ranks  were  filled  for  the  most  part 
from  families  which  became  known  as  parliamentary  families. 
The  English  bar,  like  the  Catholic  Church,  has  furnished  an 
opening  for  talent  of  every  social  class,  but  the  first  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  no  more  likely  to  come  from  a 
family  of  peasants  or  artisans  than  the  Venetian  Doge. 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  the  judicial  character  of  the 
French  courts,  nor  the  system  of  laws  they  administered.  I 
wish  to  say  something  of  a  political  anomaly  which  I  think  is 
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not  pai*aiieled  in  the  history  of  any  other  country;  the  polit- 
ical power  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  long 
and  unsuccessful  effort  of  that  court  to  increase  this  power. 

LawA^ers  have  been  lawmakers  in  every  land,  and  of  judge- 
made  law  there  is  a  great  volume.  It  is  hard  to  overestimate 
the  influence  of  our  Supreme  Court  on  the  political  develop- 
ment of  this  country  through  the  interpretation  given  b}'  it  to 
our  Federal  Constitution.  But  this  influence  has  been  exer- 
cised, as  in  the  English  courts,  by  judges  acting  as  interpretei's 
of  the  law.  The  position  assumed  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  very  different.  There  was  indeed  no  opportunity  for  the 
inteipretation  of  constitutional  law  in  that  country.  France 
possessed  neither  a  written  constitution  like  the  Ignited  States 
nor  an  unwritten  constitution  like  that  of  England  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  judicial  inteipretation. 

The  pi*actice  on  which  the  French  courts  sought  to  raise  a 
stately  fabric  of  legislative  power  grew  up  accidentally.  The 
power  of  lawmaking  was  in  the  monarch,  but  to  secure  pub- 
licity for  his  decrees,  that  knowledge  of  them  might  be  con- 
veyed to  the  public  at  a  time  when  newspapers  did  not  exist, 
;^ ,  ;> •  by  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  a  recognized  usage  that  these 
should  be  registered  in  the  Parliaments.  Registration  was 
required  in  each  of  the  numerous  Parliaments,  but  here,  as  so 
often  in  French  history,  political  agitation  was  confined  to  the 
capital,  and  the  struggles  of  the  judiciary  for  power  were 
carried  on  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  This  right  was  only  a 
formal  right,  but  it  was  also  the  usage  that  the  court  to  which 
an  edict  was  sent  for  registmtion,  if  it  disapproved  the  tenor 
of  the  proposed  law,  might  present  its  protest  to  the  monarch. 
In  the  meantime  the  registration  was  |>ostponed  that  the  mon- 
arch might  reconsider  his  decision,  and  ))y  a  natural  process 
the  court  soon  attempted  to  adjourn  the  registration  indefi- 
nitely and  thus  have  its  protest  grow  into  a  veto.  If  the  mon- 
arch declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  court,  the  judges  still 
sought  to  defeat  the  ol)noxious  law  by  refusing  to  register  it. 
Such  a  development  was  natuml.  The  }>ody  whose  action  is 
needed  is  sure  to  claim  a  discretion  as  to  its  exercise.  The 
Pope,  whose  consecration  was  required  that  the  King  of  the 
Romans  might  become  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
soon  asserted  the  right  to  examine  whether  the  candidate  was 
worthy  of  the  office.     In  like  manner  the  court,  whose  regis- 
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ti*atioii  was  required  for  the  validity  of  an  edict,  naturally 
sought  to  make  the  registmtion  something  more  than  a  for- 
mality. So  far  as  the  right  of  protest  was  concerned,  this  was 
not  contested  by  the  King.  But  a  gi*aver  question  was  pre- 
sented when  the  court  refused  to  register  an  edict.  If  this 
right  had  become  recognized,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  would 
have  possessed  an  absolute  veto  on  legislation,  and  have  exer- 
cised a  power  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  English  Parliament. 

But  another  usage,  the  validity  of  which  no  one  questioned, 
rendered  the  necessity  for  registration  of  small  importance. 
When  an  edict  was  presented  to  the  court,  it  could  refuse  reg- 
istration and  prepare  remonstmnces.  But  if  the  King  saw  tit 
to  hold  a  bed  of  justice — in  other  words,  if  he  attended  the 
Parliament  in  person  and  there  directed  the  registmtion  of 
the  edict — remonstrance  must  cease;  the  will  of  the  monarch 
could  not  be  disputed  in  the  monarch's  presence,  and  the  Par- 
liament proceeded  to  register  the  edict  "  by  the  express  order 
of  the  King."  Whether  the  registration  was  made  voluntarily 
or  was  compelled  by  the  monarch's  presence  made  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  validity  of  the  edict. 

It  is  from  conflicting  institutions  that  constitutional  princi| 
pies  are  developed  by  the  slow  processes  of  national  growths 
The  right  of  the  King  to  compel  registration  by  his  personaf 
attendance  might  in  time  have  become  obsolete,  and  the  aui 
thority  of  the  Parliament  would  then  have  been  supreme. 

The  English  King  in  like  manner  had,  and  still  has,  the 
right  to  veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  English  Parliament.  But 
in  the  conflict  between  monarch  and  Parliament  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  became  the  stronger  party.  The  exercise 
by  the  English  King  of  his  constitutional  right  to  veto  legis- 
lation would  now  be  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  unconsti- 
tutional, and  if  persisted  in  would  lead  to  revolution. 

The  progress  of  constitutional  development  in  France  was 
just  the  reverse.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  sought  to  increase 
its  authority — to  obtain  a  position  where  the  King's  right  to 
enforce  registration,  even  though  it  might  exist  nominally, 
should  not  be  enforced  practically.  During  two  centuries  the 
struggle  went  on,  and  the  end  of  that  period  found  the  con- 
testants where  they  were  at  the  beginning.  The  authority  of 
the  Parliament  was  considerable  under  a  weak  king  and  ver}' 
little  under  a  strong  king.     When  the  court  represented  any 
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^  strong  public  feeling  it  exercised  a  certain  restraint  on  royal 
authority,  but  this  was  never  long  continued.  The  struggle 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  political  power  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  record  of  failure. 

We  can  trai^e  the  political  authority  of  the  Parliament  rijs- 
ing  and  falling  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  the  King.  In 
the  disturbed  times  of  the  League  there  were  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  court  to  exercise  an  increased  authoritv,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  its  action  was  marked  by  wisdom. 
It  was  then,  as  always,  intensely  Catholic  in  its  sympathies.  It 
was  closely  allied  with  the  Guises,  and  its  distrust  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  not  altogether  overcome  by  his  abjuration. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  distasteful  to  the  judges,  ))ecause  it 
was  tolerant  and  they  were  bigoted,  and  they  were  loath  to 
order  its  registration.  Henry  remonstrated  with  that  easy 
familiarity  that  made  his  rule  popular,  though  no  French 
king  ever  exercised  a  more  absolute  authority. 

He  directed  the  judges  to  appear  before  him  at  the  Louvre. 
"You  see  me  in  my  cabinet  and  I  shall  talk  with  you,  not  in 
royal  robes,  like  my  predecessors,  but  as  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily in  his  dressing  gown  talks  with  his  children,''  But  if  ho 
spoke  familiarly  he  spoke  with  decision.  "You  owe  me 
obedience.  Do  not  cause  me  the  annoyance  of  having  to 
attend  the  Parliament.  I  speak  as  your  King,  and  I  must  l)e 
obeyed.'' 

The  judges  were  reluctant  to  grant  any  measure  of  tolera- 
tion. Even  the  provincial  Parliaments  remonstrated  against 
granting  any  rights  to  Protestants,  but  they  remonstrated  in 
vain.  Eighty-six  years  later  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  i*egistered  by  the  successors  of  these  judges  with- 
out a  word  of  protest  from  any  member  of  the  courts. 

The  iron  hand  of  Richelieu  repressed  any  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  parliaments  as  in  every  branch  of  French  life. 
The  Cardinal  was  determined  to  exercise  his  power,  and  of 
any  public  sentiment  which  could  sustain  the  resistance  of  the 
courts  there  were  only  scanty  traces  in  the  times  of  Richelieu. 
The  Parliament  remonstrated  in  vain  against  many  of  the  car- 
dinal's favorite  measures.  They  were  even  unwilling  to  reg- 
ister the  famous  edict  for  the  creation  of  the  French  academv. 
a  curious  instance  of  how  perversely  wrongheaded  the  Fi'ench 
judges  often  ]>ecan)e  when  they  got  outside  of  their  pro|)er  ofli- 
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cial  duties.  Richelieu  made  short  work  of  such  opposition,  and 
he  so  limited  even  the  right  of  remonstrance  that  before  he 
died  the  Parliament  of  Paris  took  practically  no  part  in  the 
political  action  of  the  State.  The  King,  who  spoke  as  the  Car- 
dinal bade  him,  treated  his  judges  with  scant  respect.  ^' You 
were  established  only  to  judge  between  Peter  and  John,"  lie 
said  to  them,  "  I  will  send  you  back  to  your  dutv.  I  will  cut 
your  nails  close." 

But  the  qualities  of  the  French  judiciary  which  disqualified 
them  from  a  successful  exercise  of  political  authority  adapted 
them  to  maintain  an  endless  struggle  to  obtain  it.  Few  polit- 
ical bodies  have  been  so  often  crushed,  and  have  risen  again, 
after  years  of  inaction,  to  take  up  the  contest  where  it  had 
lieen  left. 

The  desire  to  exercise  power  in  the  state  was  bequeathed, 
not  from  bleeding,  but  from  stubborn  sire  to  son.  Under 
Richelieu  the  courts  were  severely  suppressed.  Under  his 
successor,  Mazarin,  they  were  for  a  while  the  principal 
authority  in  the  State.  Mazarin  was  sagacious  in  foreign 
politics,  but  a  tyro  in  domestic  politics.  He  knew  little  of 
French  institutions,  he  excited  hostility  as  a  foreigner,  and 
he  showed  little  firmness  as  a  ruler.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  at  once  called  upon  to  set  aside  the  will  of  Liouis  XIII, 
an  office  it  performed  after  the  demise  of  many  French  sov- 
ereigns. It  is  curious  that  in  a  people  where  reverence  for  a 
living  king  was  so  great,  respect  for  the  wishes  of  a  dead  king 
was  so  lacking.  Under  Mazarin  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  manifestation  of  parliamentary  independence.  The 
King  was  a  child  5  years  old,  the  regent  was  a  foreigner  and 
a  woman  of  small  ability.  The  prime  minister  was  a  man  of 
large  ability,  but  he  was  also  a  foreigner  and  exceedingly 
unpopular.  In  the  troubles  that  resulted  in  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  the  judges  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  were  for  a  while 
the  leaders  of  the  people. 

But  the  Fronde  was  a  useless  movement.  It  began  without 
definite  purpose,  and  it  accomplished  no  useful  end.  The 
unfitness  of  the  Parliament  for  political  rule  was  shown  when, 
for  a  brief  period,  it  was  vested  with  large  authority.  The 
judges  reasoned  and  debated,  they  cited  precedents  and 
I'eproved  violence,  Imt  they  were  no  more  fit  to  direct  a  popu- 
lar insurrection  than  a  IkkIv  of  Quakers  to  act  as  marshals  of 
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Napoleon.  The  Fronde  soon  drifted  from  their  control  and 
ended  in  the  failure  to  which  it  was  predestined. 

In  the  long  reign  of  Liouis  XIV  all  semblance  of  independ- 
ence in  the  courts  was  rooted  out.  The  possibility  of  insul)- 
ordination  was  of  all  things  the  most  odious  to  Louis  XIV. 
The  unruly  conduct  of  the  Parliament  during  his  youth  left 
its  permanent  trace  upon  the  King's  dull,  yet  tenacious,  mind, 
and  he  dealt  with  the  court  with  the  resolution  of  Henrv  IV 
and  without  his  affability. 

Early  in  his  reign  the  3-oung  King  peremptorily  bade  the 
Parliament  to  attend  to  its  own  concerns  and  refrain  from  the 
discussion  of  political  questions.  It  was  at  this  interview 
that  one  of  the  judges  referred  to  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  Louis  is  supposed  to  have  replied  in  the  memorable  words: 
"  I  am  the  State. "  He  did  not  utter  them,  though  undoubtedly 
he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  thought  of  it.  The  trouble 
with  these  famous  remarks  attributed  to  groat  men  is  that 
they  are  not  thought  of  by  the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 

What  disturbed  the  judges  most  at  this  famous  interview 
were  not  the  King's  words  but  the  King's  clothes.  He  en- 
tered a  body  where  decorum  and  propriety  of  dress  were 
regarded  as  of  vast  importance.  Louis  was  arrayed  in  the 
clothes  in  which  he  had  been  hunting.  He  had  on  a  red  coat, 
with  a  gi'ay  plumed  hat,  spurs  on  his  riding  boots,  and  a 
sword  by  his  side.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  assertion  of  royal 
authority  would  have  disquieted  these  judicial  functionaries 
so  much  as  the  sight  of  the  sovereign  addressing  them  in 
riding  boots.  It  was  indeed  an  unusual  spectacle  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  most  decorous  of  kings  to  the  most  decorous  of 
courts. 

Even  the  right  of  remonstrance  was  practically  abolished 
under  Louis  XIV.  In  1675  an  edict  declared  that  while  re- 
monstrances might  still  be  presented  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  court  must  register  first  and  remonstrate  afterwards. 
But  no  remonstrances  came  from  the  submissive  judges  of 
the  great  King.  For  more  than  fifty  years  they  confined 
themselves  to  their  judicial  duties.  Their  ancient  freedom  of 
complaint  was  practically  if  not  formally  extinct.  No  court 
ventured  to  delay  in  registering  the  edicts  of  Louis  XIV  or 
to  suggest  that  they  were  not  fi-amed  in  absolut*^  wisdom. 
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The  King  received  from  his  judges  tiie  same  unquestioning 
obedience  and  the  same  unwearied  adulation  that  was  proffered 
him  by  all  his  subjects. 

But  if  the  flame  of  liberty  rarely  burned  brightly  in  the 
French  Parliament,  it  could  smolder  indefinitely.  No  sooner 
was  the  great  king  dead  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans  sought 
from  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  assistance  which  it  was  only 
too  ready  to  grant.  The  l)ody  which  had  not  dared  to  utter 
the  mildest  remonstrance  when  Louis  XIV  was  alive  at  once 
proceeded  to  set  aside  his  will  when  he  was  dead,  and  invested  ^.'> 

Orleans  with  the  authority  which  the  King  had  sought  to  ,      ,».     ' 
restrict.     As  a  reward  for  their  assistance  the  ancient  right 
of  remonstrance  was  again  restored  to  the  courts,  freed  from 
the  restrictions  by  which  Louis  XIV  had  rendered  it  of  no 
avail. 

Another  thing  was  of  more  importance  than  any  change  in 
procedure.  The  immense  personal  authority  which  Louis 
XIV  had  exercised  was  not  possessed  by  his  indolent  and 
inefficient  successor.  The  fomiulas  of  an  absolute  monarchy 
prevailed,  but  there  was  no  longer  the  firm  hand  which 
enforced  their  observance.  The  subservience  which  the  Par- 
liament had  shown  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  was 
succeeded  by  interminable  squabbling  during  the  long  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  The  indolence  of  the  King  and  the  incompe-  > 
tence  of  many  of  his  ministers  allowed  the  Parliament  at  times  f^  . ' ' 
to  exercise    considerable    legislative    authority.     It   passed  ^ 

numerous  edicts  in  reference  to  the  struggle  between  Galli- 
cans  and  those  who  accepted  the  bull  Unigenitus,  for  the   '^     \  »  ' 

regulation  of  religious  questions,  curiously  enough,  was 
regarded  as  within  the  special  province  of  the  courts.  Later 
in  the  reign  the  judges  had  an  opportunity  to  wreak  venge- 
ance uix)n  enemies  against  whom  for  two  hundred  years  they 
had  cherished  animosity.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jesuit  order  ;  . 
in  Fitince  was  carried  through  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
acting  as  if  it  had  })een  a  regular  legislative  Ixxly.  It  seized 
the  opportunity  of  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the  Society  of 
Jesus  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  and  decreed  the  extinction 
of  the  order,  the  expulsion  of  its  meml>ers,  and  the  sale  of  its 
property.  Doubtless  such  an  exercise  of  authority  could 
have  ])een  checked  by  the  King,  but  when  the  Government 
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did  not  see  fit  to  interfere,  the  Parliament  regulated  matters 
foreign  to  any  jurisdiction  that  has  ever  Ijeen  assumed  by  an 
English  speaking  court. 

But  the  authorit}^  with  which  the  King  did  not  interfere 
when  he  was  indifferent  was  rudely  checked  when  the  Govern- 
ment felt  so  in(^Hned.  The  judges  were  arrested;  they  were 
sent  in  exile  to  the  provinces,  and  a  long  stay  in  the  country 
wiw  regarded  by  a  Parisian  judge  as  a  punishment  almost  as 
rigorous  as  exile  to  Siberia  for  a  Russian.  In  retaliation  for 
such  action  the  courts  refused  to  hear  litigants,  and  temporary 
inability  to  obtain  justice  of  any  kind  was  not  uncommon  in 
French  history.  Litigants  complained,  the  King  reproved, 
the  advocates  starved  until  some  compromise  was  reached, 
and  the  judges  again  l)egan  the  labors  to  perform  which  was 
their  onlj'  proper  vocation.  So  the  struggle  went  on,  but  at 
the  end  of  all  this  bickering  little  had  been  accomplished. 

As  the  eentury  advanced  the  utterances  of  the  court  were 
influenced  by  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  began  to  pervade 
Freni'h  thought  and  society.  The  Parliaments,  so  the  judges 
declared  in  1651,  had  a  right  to  modify  a  royal  decree  before 
they  registered  it,  and  if  the  King  would  not  accept  such 
changes,  then  the  decree  was  not  obligatory.  Ten  years  later 
their  language  was  still  bolder.  The  administration  of  the 
state,  so  they  declared  in  a  celebrated  protest,  was  based  Upon 
the  laws,  and  these  could  be  of  no  validity  without  a  free 
registration  preceded  by  full  examination.  Louis  answered 
su(*h  remonstrances  in  the  language  that  had  l)een  used  for 
two  centuries,  "  Submission  is  the  duty  of  my  subjects,"  he 
said,  ''and  it  is  for  my  Parliament  first  of  all  to  respect  this 
fundamental  law  of  my  Kingdom.  When  I  permit  them  to 
submit  remonstrances  1  do  not  give  them  the  power  to  change 
or  nullify  my  decreets." 

At  last,  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  King,  under  the 
advice  of  a  vigorous  minister,  sought  to  rid  himself  of  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  parliaments  by  a1x)lishing  them  and  instituting 
new  courts  in  their  stead.  On  the  whole,  the  new  courts  were 
organized  on  a  l)etter  plan,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  exist 
they  would  proba])ly  have  dispensed  justice  more  satisfactorily 
than  their  predecessors.  But  to  a  large  extent  the  parliaments 
had  a  hold  on  the  public  affections.  They  were  part  of  the 
an(*ient  monarchy.     They  had  f reciuently  defended  what  were 
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believed  to  be  public  rights.  What  wa«  quite  hh  important, 
they  were  usually  in  sympathy  with  public  prejudice.  Liouis 
XVI  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne  when  the  new  courts 
were  abolished  and  the  old  ones  restored.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  resumed  its  ancient  duties,  and,  like  the  monarchy  it 
sen'^ed,  it  learned  nothing  and  forgot  nothing  during  a  few 
years  of  political  nonexistence.  In  the  years  that  prece<led 
the  Revolution  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Parliament 
to  render  great  service  to  the  State;  it  was  tried  and  found  "^ 
wanting,  and  its  long  existence  came  to  an  inglorious  end. 
When  Louis  XVI  was  ready  to  grant  substantial  reforms  the 
court  was  as  strenuous  in  opposition  as  in  the  times  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin.  The  financial  measures  of  Turgot,  the  abo- 
lition of  forced  labor  on  the  highways,  even  the  practice  of 
vaccination  met  with  opposition  from  judges  who  were  wedded 
to  privilege  and  bound  fast  in  prejudice.  The  courts  had 
drifted  beyond  their  bearings,  even  in  the  mild  turmoil  of  the 
Fronde,  and  a  political  movement  was  beginning,  compared 
with  which  the  Fronde  was  as  the  purling  of  a  brook  to  the 
turmoil  of  a  whirlpool. .  The  courts  were  still  tenacious  for 
the  personal  privileges  and  petty  distinctions  that  were  swept 
away  in  a  single  session  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  were 
no  more  fitted  to  act  as  a  legislative  body  in  times  of  commo- 
tion in  1789  than  in  1589. 

There  is  always  a  sufficient  reason  for  political  failure. 
There  was  indeed  a  certain  grotesqueness  in  assuming  a  polit- 
ical role  by  bodies  constituted  as  were  the  French  courts. 
Even  the  English  courts  would  have  been  better  adapted  for 
such  work,  because  they  were  made  up  of  men  who  had  taken 
•  part  in  the  active  work  of  the  community,  who  always  had 
experience  at  the  bar,  and  often  had  experience  in  Parliament. 

Yet  the  English  do  not  regard  lawyers  as  specially  valuable 
members  of  their  legislative  bodies.  Certainly  in  the  long  line 
of  famous  English  statesmen  the  number  of  lawyers  is  small. 
In  this  countr}^,  perhaps  because  we  have  no  class  whose  mem- 
bers can  give  a  lifetime  to  political  work  like  the  Pitts  and 
Peels  and  Gladstones,  lawyers  have  framed  the  larger  part  of 
our  legislation.  But  the  French  judges,  for  the  most  part,  had 
never  been  anything  but  judges;  they  were  born  and  bred  to 
these  positions.  The  edicts  which  excited  their  opposition 
were  generally  financial  edicts.     When  the  Parliament  dared 
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to  8peak  its  mind  at  all  it  expressed  oi>position  to  nearl}-  every 
law  for  new  taxation,  and  perhaps  to  this  faet  it  owed  its 
popularity  in  tlie  comnuinity.  But  a  state*,  can  not  be  run 
without  money.  Political  wisdom  does  not  consist  in  chronic 
oppoHition,  and  the  kings  were  obliged  to  override  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Parliament  because  it  was  fretjuentl}^  so  unrea- 
sonable. The  French  financial  svstem  was  bad,  the  extrava- 
ganco  of  the  French  (jovernment  was  often  great,  but,  after 
all,  money  had  to  be  raised,  and  the  Parliament  had  neither 
the  right  nor  the  capacity  to  offer  any  alternative  to  the  legis- 
lation to  which  it  objected.  It  sought  to  impose  an  inelastic 
veto  which  the  kings  were  obliged  to  ov(»rride  by  the  exercise 
of  their  authoritv. 

The  judges  had  the  prejudice,  the  love  of  routine,  the  fear 
of  innovation,  which  are  often  bred  by  legal  study,  without 
the  familiarity  with  business  and  practical  life  which  come 
from  legal  practice.  The  new  school  of  politic^al  thought  filled 
them  with  dismay.  Long  is  the  list  of  books  which  influenced 
thought  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  for  which  the  Parlia- 
ment could  find  no  use  except  to  forbid  their  sale  and  direct 
the  hangman  to  burn  all  he  found.  The  index  expurgatorius 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  many  years  could  challenge 
comparison  with  the  index  at  Rome. 

The  National  Assembh^  made  short  work  of  these  reposi- 
tories of  learning  and  ancient  prejudice.  Their  aboliton  was 
urged,  and  vsomeone  objected  that  the  courts  were  in  vacation. 
''Let  them  remain  so,''  said  Mirabeau,  ''they  will  pass  un- 
perceived  from  sleep  to  death."'  Such  was  their  fate;  they 
were  smothered  in  their  sleep  and  so  passed  out  of  existence. 
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it  IS  not  proposed  to  give  a  history  of  weaving,  limited 
by  time  and  place.  History  is  in  itself  a  scroll  of  evolution. 
If  we  can  trace  one  of  the  arts,  not  in  the  sequence  of  time, 
but  by  steps  of  development,  we  shall  have  a  record  of  that 
mystic  movement  of  mankind  in  accord  with  circumstance, 
which  in  a  large  way  is  called  civilization.  This  view  of  the 
subject  carries  us  far  beyond  written  or  monumental  records 
into  the  dawning  light  of  prehistoric  time.  Yet  those  tech- 
nical divisions  can  not  stand  in  the  interpretation  of  substan- 
tial evolution.  Even  now,  or  within  a  generation,  processes 
of  weaving  practiced  in  old  Egypt,  or  which  clothed  the  pre- 
Columbian  man,  are  or  were  commonly  used  in  Africa  and  in 
the  far-oflf  isles  of  the  Pacific.  The  Aryan  races  wove  com- 
fortable garments  of  wool  and  flax  when  they  were  forging 
metals  into  spears  and  swords.  '^The  textile  art  dates  back 
to  the  very  inception  of  culture,  and  it«  practice  is  next  to 
universal  among  living  peoples."  ^ 

Weaving  does  not  depend  on  threads  or  spun  filament.  It 
began  by  interlacing  rushes,  stems,  split  canes  and  vines,  elm 
bark,  palm,  and  other  fibers.  It  is  customary  among  archce- 
ologists  to  classify  prehistoric  weaving  into  (1)  wattle  work; 
(2)  basketry;  (3)  matting;  (4)  pliable  fabrics  or  cloths.*  Wat- 
tling was  very  primitive,  serving  in  the  early  fish  weii^s  and 
in  other  stiff  and  heavy  textures.  Plain  "twined- weaving"^ 
is  considered  to  be  a  refined  sort  of  wattling.  Nothing  textile 
was  more  important  to  the  American  aborigines,  and  by  in- 
ference to  all  prehistoric  barbarians,  than  basketry.      Any 

(■Holmes,  13th  An.  Smilhsonian  Rep.  Bureau  EthnoloKy,  p-  lU. 
Mbld.,  p.  18,  and  Mason,  Am.  AnthropologriRt,  Jan.,  1901,  p.  109. 
c  Willoughby,  Am.  Anthropologist,  1901,  p.  201. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 13  193 
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fibers  of  wool  or  of  flax,  and  make  a  continuous  thread  of  his 
own? 

»  The  Greeks  took  over  Egyptian  culture,  and  they  suffi- 
ciently symbolize  the  dignity  of  spinning.  Pallas  was  the 
especial  patroness  of  all  the  arts  connected  with  it.  Spinning 
embodied  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  mystic  relations  of 
man  and  nature,  for  the  fates  spun  the  thread  of  man's  des- 
tiny, even  as  woman  drew  out  the  filaments  of  his  garment. 

The  distaff  in  the  left  hand  carried  the  carded  fibers.  The 
spindle — a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  cleft  at  top,  with  whorl  at 
bottom — dropped  to  the  right  hand.  The  graceful  Grecian 
lady  drew  out  the  thread,  twisting  it  with  thumb  and  finger; 
then  8he  detached  it  from  the  cleft  and  wound  it  on  the  spindle. 
Our  automatic  nmles  of  to-day  accomplish  results  similar  to 
those  reached  by  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  spinners.  We 
can  trace'*  more  rudimentary  processes,  for  the  Indians  of 
New  York  and  Penns3^1vania,  having  no  distaff,  rolled  the  fibers 
of  wild  hemp  on  their  naked  thighs.  The  Cherokees  had 
gone  one  step  further,  for  they  hackled  the  hemp,  and  the  old 
women  spun  it  with  a  distaff. 

The  upright  loom  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  was  much 
more  developed  than  the  earl}^  forms  of  primitive  weaving. 
At  first  the  warp  >va8  pegged  out  on  the  ground,  while  a  rope 
around  the  sitting  weaver  kept  the  tension,  or  sometimes  there 
was  a  roller  beam  Ijefore  him.  Icelanders,*  Ekist  Indians,^  the 
Ainos  of  Yezzo,^  the  Japanese,*  the  Solomon  Islanders-^  weave 
to-day,  or  wove  recently,  in  this  simple  manner.  The  Indian 
often  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  accommodate  his  legs. 

This  simple  process  of  weaving  brought  in  the  use  of  a 
loom  as  civilization  advanced.  A  fine  example  of  the  loom — 
early  in  development,  if  not  in  time — was  brought  by  Du 
Chaillu^  from  the  African  Ashango  Land  in  1867.  The  Ishogo 
people  were  famed  for  their  }x)n^os^  woven  from  the  delicate 
and  firm  cuticle  of  palm  leaflets,  skillfully  stripped  and  divided 
by  hand.  The  men  made  needles  and  stitched  the  h/n^m  into 
,  robes,  elegant  in  design,  the  threads  being  dyed  for  stripes 

a  Holmes,  13th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  EthnoloK.v.  p.  23. 

h  Burton,  Iceland,  1, 198,  and  compare  Smith.  I).  AntiquItfeH  Tela. 

c  Blrdwood,  Indian  Art«,  II.  70. 

f' SraithMonian  Rep.  on  Nat .  MuHcum,  1890,  p.  463. 

«•  Oriental  Arta,  Japan,  Audesley,  I,  Sec.  Ill,  5. 

/  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving,  p.  46. 

Q  Aithango  Land,  pp.  290, 291. 
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and  checks.  There  were  four  or  five  looms  in  a  house  or 
rudimentary  factory,  where  the  weavers  sat  at  the  work, 
smoking  and  chatting  cheerily,  throwing  the  shuttle  with  the 
right  hand  and  holding  two  "rods"  in  the  left. 

This  utensil  has  been  well-nigh  universal.  The  Caribs, 
Brazilians,  Samoans,  New  Caledonians,  Javans,  Japanese, 
East  Indians,  Mandingoes,  and  other  Africans  are  recorded'* 
as  using  it,  and  the  Aryans  must  liave  passed  through  this 
stage  of  weaving  on  their  way  to  the  processes  established  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 

Complex  machines  have  not  made  fabrics  more  perfect. 
The  finest  textiles  known  were  made  bv  hand.  Of  these  were 
the  rare  muslins  of  ancient  Dacca.  One,  when  wet  on  the 
grass,  was  invisible,  hence  Shahiam^  "the  dew  of  evening." 
Another,  ah  rawan^  or  "running  water,"  could  not  be  seen 
when  immersed  in  water. 

Weaving  is  and  was  the  interlacing  of  threads  by  crossing 
a  woof,  weft,  or  filling  through  a  warp  stretching  lengthwise. 
The  present  definition  divides  it  into  six  branches,  namely, 
plain  texture,  tweeling  or  twilling,  double  cloth,  spotting, 
flushing,  and  crossed  warps.  "All  the  diversity  of  which 
these  fundamental  branches  are  susceptible  arises  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  threads  of  warp  are  separated  or  the  sheds 
opened  to  receive  the  woof."*  When  the  shuttle  is  thrown 
across,  the  threads  must  be  opened  and  partly  lifted  in  a  shed 
to  receive  the  thread  of  woof.  In  the  plain  texture  this  proc- 
ess was  simple  and  lifted  every  other  thread.  In  twilling 
and  other  variations  groups  of  threads  were  raised  and  the 
woof  was  shot  under.  It  is  presumed  that  the  upright  warp 
was  made  horizontal  in  order  that  the  warp  threads  might  be 
lifted,  in  looped  hangers  or  leashes,  i.  e.,  "lese,"  the  ante- 
cedents of  heddles  in  the  modern  heald  or  harness,  and  this 
was  done  footwise  or  by  treadles. 

This  change  was  slowly  effected,  for  we  have  seen  that 
Burton  found  the  Icelanders  using  the  upright  warp  within 
a  generation.  The  parcels  of  warp  were  weighted  with  stones. 
The  mythic  Scandanavian  legends  represent  the  loom  of  the 
"Fatal  Sisters"  as  weighted  by  warrior's  skulls.  On  the 
other  hand,  Adair  showed  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  "  inter- 

a  Spencer,  Sociologry.  Div.  I,  part  2,  pp.  44;  part  4,  a,  Table  Ivi,  Iviii,  pp.  55,  66,67,68. 
fr  Murphy,  Art  of  Weaving,  p.  1. 
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mediate  sort  of  weaving,"  which  indicates  a  very  early  stage 
of  development  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  "They  throw 
the  woof  with  a  shuttle,  and  they  have  a  couple  of  threddles 
which  they  move  with  the  hand,  something  aft«*r  our  manner 
of  weaving."" 

In  all  weaving  there  are  two  vihil  movements  of  the  woof; 
the  shooting  across  of  the  shuttle  and  the  driving  home  by 
the  modern  lay,  which  makes  the  fabric  firm  and  strong. 
The  early  Egyptian  or  Icelander  inserted  rods  in  the  warp 
and  drove  home  the  woof  with  a  ^jMtha  or  broad  wooden 
sword.  The  spatha  or  batten  was  superseded  b}"  a  comb,which 
grouped  the  threads  of  warp  and  preceded  the  modern  reed.* 
The  reed — a  fixed  comb — now  drives  in  the  woof  threads  by 
the  blow  of  the  lay  in  all  looms.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
process — manipulated  in  ancient  times,  now  rendered  auto- 
matic by  the  loom — namely,  a  partial  lift  of  the  warp  threads 
by  treadle  and  harness,  a  shuttle  shooting  atToss,  a  lay  and 
reed  beating  the  woof  into  close  texture.  Good  texts  are 
only  good  weaving.  The  arts  of  design  were  made  possible 
by  these  mutations  of  the  threads.  Stripes,  plaids,  spots, 
tints  of  verdure,  and  ultimately  the  human  face  were  por- 
ti'ayed  in  shifting  colors. 

The  Ishogo  weaver  moved  his  rod  or  batten  with  the  left 
hand;  the  Icelander  at  the  same  time  and  the  Greek  some 
eighteen  centuries  earlier  beat  either  upward  or  downward 
with  the  spatha  or  wooden  sword.  Similar  opemtions  may 
be  traced  as  civilization  went  north  and  westward  through 
Europe.  The  Vikings  had  an  ancient  loom  from  the  Faroes, 
upright,  with  the  warp  weighted  below.^  There  were  2  rods 
and  the  shed  opened  above  them.  The  Irish  had  spinning  and 
weaving  in  all  the  homes  of  the  peasantry.^  After  the  warp 
was  laid  horizontal,  and  the  shed  was  sprung  with  treadles, 
the  rod,  having  been  developed  into  a  comb  or  reed,  was  fit- 
ted into  a  swing  frame  called  the  lay.  Probably  this  frame 
somewhat  facilitated  the  thrust  of  the  shuttle.  But  the  medi- 
aeval loom  improved  very  slowly.  The  hand  loom  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  brought  to  New 


a  Holmes,  13th  An.  Rep.  Bureau  Ethnology,  p.  24. 

b  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving,  pp.  28, 33, 34,  and  Smith,  D.  A.    Tela. 

c  Viking  Age,  Du  Chaillu,  II,  367. 

dO" Curry,  Ancient  Irish,  I,  cccllx. 
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England  by  the  English  and  to  the  southern  colonies  hy  the 
Spaniards. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  bit  of  weaving  is  brought  over 
by  Stubel,®  and  others  from  the  progressive  industries  of 
Arica,  Peru.  Historically  it  is  pre-Columbian,  and  in  evolu- 
tion it  ranks  with  that  certain  development  of  the  hand  loom 
we  have  shown  in  many  places  as  civilization  advanced.  The 
pocket  wallet  and  sabretasche  have  been  important  in  wearing 
apparel.  The  original  of  this  pocket  was  22  centimeters  long 
and  24.5  wide.  Wholly  of  wool,  the  woof  is  of  dark  red  and 
the  warp  carries  five  coloi"s — red,  white,  black,  violet,  and 
brown.  Two  layers  of  warp  or  double  cloth  weaving  give 
much  effect  to  the  varied  colors  of  the  woof.  The  simple 
basket  weaving  of  the  upper  la3'er  appears  richer  by  a  con- 
trast with  the  woof  colors.  The  pjittern  is  very  complicated 
to  the  eye,  and  must  have  been  harmonious  in  color,  while  the 
mechanical  weaving  is  not  difficult.  This  example  is  a  type  of 
the  weaver's  efforts,  as  the  time  demanded  richer  and  more 
aesthetic  effects  in  various  fabrics.  There  are  fine  specimens 
of  early  Peruvian  fabrics  at  the  Peabody  Museum  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York.  Some  poncho 
shirts  or  tunics  of  vicuna  wool  in  the  warp  and  twisted  cotton 
threads  in  the  woof  are  admirable  fabrics.  The  threads  are 
fine  and  evenly  spun.  The  designs  are  very  ingenious  and 
spirited.  Rude  forms  of  birds  and  the  human  figure  are  clearly 
portrayed. 

We  have  seen  that  Iceland  kept  its  ancient  oriental  utensils. 
Yet  more  remarkable  was  the  survival  of  the  unfit  mediaeval 
loom  in  a  district  of  South  Wales.  It  was  used  there  in  1890 
by  descendants  of  the  Flemings  imported  into  England  by 
Edward  III.«^ 

There  was  no  substantial  improvement  in  this  necessary 
process  of  manufacture  until  the  eighteenth  century  had  started 
mankind  into  new  life.  Kay  added  a  shuttle  box  and  driving 
picker  stick  toUhe  swing  frame  in  1733-1750.  This  woof- 
motion  quadrupled  the  product  of  a  single  weaver,  and  it  made 
possible  the  power  loom  of  Cartwright  in  178G.  All  the 
processes  we  have  described  then  became  automatic,  for  the 
warp  and  woof  moved  themselves  so  long  as  the  machine  went 

a  Max  Uhle,  Asber,  Berlin,  PI.  26.  bMandeu,  Cotton  Weaving,  p.  11. 
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right.  But  there  are  immense  numbers  of  hand  looms  at  work 
to-day  in  Japan,  China,  and  India.^  Peasant  houses  in  Russia 
have  the  old  looms.  In  1901  the  provinces  of  Vladimir  and 
Moscow  *  alone  had  more  than  10,000  peasants  weaving  silk  by 
hand,  and  a  far  greater  number  at  work  on  fabrics  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool. 

Coming  a  little  later  than  Cartwright  the  Englishman,  the 
French  Jacquard,  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  creative  time,  made 
the  drawboy  loom  automatic.  Both  the  original  and  its  auto- 
matic offspring  are  among  the  most  marvelous  pieces  of  mech- 
anism humanity  has  known,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  India,  made  the  most  beautiful 
fabrics  the  world  has  ever  seen,  on  this  loom  and  by  hand. 

In  plain  texture  a  thread  crosses  its  fellow  forever,  as  it 
were,  in  the  monotony  of  sheet,  shirt,  sail,  bag,  tent,  and  all 
the  common  fabrics.  The  drawboy  and  Jacquard  made  any 
thread  the  fellow  of  any  and  every  thread.  He  could  make  a 
monotonous  basket  or  bring  out  the  lineaments  of  the  human 
face.  In  the  drawloom  the  warp  threads  are  passed  through 
loops  formed  in  strings — vertical — one  string  to  each  thread, 
with  the  strings  in  groups.  The  weaver  is  seated  throwing 
the  shuttle  as  usual.  From  a  frame  above,  the  drawboy,  at 
the  weaver's  call,  pulls  the  group-strings  or  lifts  all  the 
threads  the  pattern  calls  for.  These  groups  are  fixed  by  a 
design  on  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  weaver.  With  "  unerring 
precision  and  the  utmost  regularity "  the  drawboy  pulls  the 
cords  which  bring  out  the  pattern  as  the  shuttle  passes  under.  * 

Wherever  we  turn  in  literature  we  find  the  loom  and  the 
weaver,  whether  in  the  gravest  records  or  in  the  symbolic 
scenes,  which  betoken  the  life  whence  the  poet  imbibed  his 
culture.     The  greatest  heroine  of  all  time  is  thus  pictured: 

Here  in  the  palace  at  her  loom  she  found 
The  golden  web  her  own  sad  story  crown'd; 
The  Trojan  warn  she  weav'd,  herself  the  prize, 
And  the  dire  triumph  of  her  fatal  eye8.<jl 

a  Grey,  China,  II.  229.  Maraden,  CottQn  Weaving,  pp.  41,  45.  In  1901  Japan  had  82,000 
power  looiUM  weaving  cotton  goodN.  At  the  same  time  there  were  708,000  loonu  operated 
by  hand. 

b  Palmer,  Ruiwian  Life,  p.  2H4. 

c  Oriental  Artx  of  Japan,  Audotley,  I,  Sec.  Ill,  pp.  19,  20,  and  Grey,  China,  II,  229. 

fi  Helen.    Iliad,  III. 
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Virgil  in  a  Georgic  of  a  later  time  gives  some  detail  of  the 
making  of  fabrics: 

Ethiop's  hoary  trees,  and  wooly  wood 
Let  others  tell;  and  how  the  Seres  spin 
Their  fleecy  forests  in  a  slender  twine. 

He  alludes  to  cotton  and  the  early  notion  of  silk  sericum^ 
which  was  fabled  to  be  a  fleece  from  trees,  before  the  ways  of 
the  worm  were  known. 

The  splendid  outgrowths  of  civilization  perfected  in  the 
days  of  Pericles,  and  appearing  again  under  Augustus,  drew 
constantly  from  oriental  sources  as  time  went  on.  The  finest 
textures  of  Tyrian  purple  wool,  of  flax,  cotton,  silk,  of  gold 
and  silver  tissue,  gradually  penetrated  Grecian  life  and  under- 
mined the  prejudices  of  the  serious  Romans.  It  was  not 
without  protest,  for  a  mighty  struggle  was  embodied  in  the 
stories  of  the  contests  of  Minerva  with  Arachne.**  Our  Puri- 
tans were  incensed  hardly  more  by  the  gewgaws  of  Flanders 
and  France  than  the  grave  Romans  were  inflamed  by  the 
seductive  luxuries  of  the  Eastern  world. 

The  art  as  shown  in  our  account  could  aflford  and  bring  into 
common  use  those  magnificient  fabrics,  depicted  in  oriental 
apd  classic  literature  throughout  historic  time.  Since  the 
periods  indicated  in  the  scenes  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Beni 
Hassan  there  has  been  constant  impulse  given  to  liberal  arts 
by  the  course  of  trade  bringing  civilizing  influences  out  of  the 
East* 

It  is  assumed  with  reason  that  the  Aryan  culture  went 
southward  into  Persia  and  India,  westward  through  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Semitic  lands,''  Greece,  Europe,  to  the  far 
British  isles.  The  settled  habits  of  these  peoples  were  often 
broken  by  incursions  of  nomadic  Scythians,  Mongols,  and 
Turks,  yet  it  kept  its  way  through  the  valley  of  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  for  thousands  of  years.  These  great  tides  of  ex- 
change account  for  the  aflSnities  manifested  by  Assyrian  and 
Indian  arts.  The  Aryan  races  have  been  eminent  in  many 
ways,  but  in  the  arts  they  have  had  great  rivals.     It  was  not . 


a  Menard,  citing  Ovid,  La  Vie  Privee.    Travail,  p.  133;  Smith,  D.  A.    Tela,  p.  1099;  and 
Ollroy.  Art  of  Weaving,  p.  48. 
^Birdwood.  Indian  Arts,  II,  pp.  158, 159. 
0  Perrot  &  Chipies,  Chaldea  and  Aiisyria,  I,  305;  II,  401. 
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until  Greece  had  absorbed  the  supreme  elements  of  Egyptian 
culture — rich  in  its  oriental  inheritance — that  Aryan  art  domi- 
nated humanity.  However  precedence  may  be  adjusted 
finally,  the  code  of  Manu  shows  that  the  Turanian  genius  led 
the  Aryan  element  in  the  arts  of  India.  Out  of  sympathy 
these  influences  come,  just  as  sparks  of  Celtic  fire  lighted  the 
dull  eye  of  Teuton  or  Saxon. 

A  symbol  is  a  tide-water  mark  of  the  human  mind.  The 
native  of  Japan,  of  India,  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  put  symbols 
into  the  common  expression  of  everyday  life.  The  knop  and 
flower  pattern,®  woven  into  all  sorts  of  tissues,  the  tree  of  life 
a  constant  decoration,  embodied  that  search  after  the  unseen 
which  ever  possessed  the  oriental  mind. 

Before  we  seek  the  limitations  of  modern  living  and  confine 
weaving  to  its  personal  use  in  clothing,  we  must  glance  at 
oriental  life^  with  its  shawls,  carpets,  hangings,  and  tents. 
Shawl  was  the  Sanscrit  sola — a  floor  or  room — because  shawls 
were  the  first  carpets,  hangings,  or  coverlets.*  The  mechan- 
ical weaving  of  a  rug  or  carpet  was  very  complicated,  and  it 
is  considered  that  it  first  originated  in  embroidery.  ^  Innu- 
merable superstitions  hovered  about  the  weaver.^  If  a  looker 
on  exclaims  at  the  beauty  of  the  design  he  is  begged  in  the 
name  of  the  prophet  to  spit  upon  the  fabric  for  luck.  Thel'e 
were  all  sorts  of  rugs,  simple  and  splendid,  for  the  floor,  bath, 
to  cover  low  divans,  saddle  covers,  and  the  hearth  or  fire  rug; 
the  most  precious  of  all  was  spread  on  arrival  of  a  guest,  for 
it  embodied  the  home  spirit  and  was  valued  as  we  care  for 
family  plate. 

The  prayer  rug  was  a  significant  treasure.  A  well-worn 
specimen  ascribed  to  Mohammed  1,253  years  before,  and  pre- 
served at  Mecca  bv  a  disinheritance  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople  in  1887.*'  To  the  eastern  worshipper  his  rug  was 
a  temple — if  made  with  hands — yet  consecrate  with  constant 
emotion. 


aThese  symbols  "are  probably  the  most  ancient  badges  of  the  Aryan  race.  *  ♦  ♦ 
They  are  figured  everywhere  in  oriental  art.  And  we  can  not  take  up  a  Syrian  silk 
*  *  *  a  carpet  or  CAShmere  shawl,  or  Kincob,  any  of  these  splendid  and  precious 
stuffs,"  but  we  see  a  tribute  to  the  Creator.    (Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II,  176.) 

Mbld.,  II,  75. 

clbid.,  11,  U7. 

<tMumford,  Oriental  Rugs.  p.  93. 

«  Asia  Minor,  Wm.  Cochran,  p.  105. 
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The  hero  of  the  Odyssey  '•'on  splendid  carpets  lay."®  In 
the  dim  and  distant  traditions  of  Judges,*  there  was  ''to  Sis- 
era,  a  spoil  of  divers  colors."  I  can  not  bring  better  con- 
tirmation  of  my  theory  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  weaving, 
as  it  developed  with  it«  attendant  arts,  than  by  citing  the 
noble  picture'  of  oriental  woman  as  she  stood  forth  in  the 
fervent  imagery  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.^ 

A  virtuous  woman  who  can  find? 

For  her  prit'e  is  far  above  rubies.     *    *    * 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax, 

And  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.     *    *    * 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  distaff, 

And  her  hands  hold  the  spindle. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household; 

For  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet 

She  maketh  for  herself  carpetw  of  tapestry; 

Her  clothing  is  fine  linen  and  purple. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates. 

When  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

She  maketh  linen  garments  and  selleth  them. 

Strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing; 

And  she  laugheth  at  the  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom. 

In  the  Hebrew  pictures  we  have  the  home  well  developed 
and  dress,  in  its  social  significance,  becomes  a  constant  constitu- 
ent of  daily  life.  While  weaving  has  been  a  main  element  in  all 
social  evolution,  its  chief  function — especially  in  latter  times — 
has  come  to  be  the  clothing  and  dressing  of  man  and  woman. 
In  habiliment  and  garment,  it  furnished  both  comfort  and 
adornment  for  man's  chiefest  possession,  his  own  body. 

The  latest  and  most  serious  students  differ  absolutely  in 
assigning  motives  for  the  origin  of  dress.  Schurtz  says — as 
cited  by  Grosse — '•'the  origin  of  dress  for  clothing  can  not  be 
ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  motives  of  the  feeling  of 
shame."  Grosse  replies  ''clothing  for  modesty's  sake  can 
therefore  not  be  traced  to  the  feeling  of  shame,  but  the  origin 
of  the  feeling  of  shame  can  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of 
the  custom  of  wearing  dress."*'  Whether  decency  or  clothing 
prevailed  in  the  early  progress  the  result  was  the  same  for 
the  weaver,  and  supply  responded  to  the  demand.     With  the 

a  Od.  X.,  12.  c  XXXI,  10-28. 

ft  v.,  30.  d  Dr.  Ernst  Grosse.    The  BegiDnings  of  Art,  pp.  96,  99. 
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necessity  for  clothing  went  a  desire  for  decoration  and  the 
aesthetic  cultivation  of  the  savage  eye.  Hunting  peoples  have 
not  risen  to  the  changes  and  caprice  of  fashion,  but  they  sub- 
ordinate clothing  to  decoration.  Tattooing,  painting,  and 
loo8e  ornaments  appear  in  this  stage.  Captain  Cook  found 
the  Fuegians  and  similar  peoples '^content  to' be  naked  but 
ambitious  to  be  fine."** 

The  apron  of  leaves  ascribed  to  Mother  Eve  has  found  its 
counterpart  in  warm  climates  among  man}'  peoples.  Girdles 
of  leaves  renewed  daily  have  been  often  used.  The  first  gar- 
ments worn  by  our  forefathers  are  but  dimly  indicated  in  the 
present  conditions  of  knowledge.  A  significant  survival  was 
in  a  practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.*  The  priests  in  full 
costume  wore  a  leopard  skin  and  it  was  generally  thrown  over 
the  rich  vestments  of  their  order.  The  forelegs  sometimes 
formed  sleeves — forerunner  of  the  Grecian  tunic — which  oc- 
curs in  many  places  and  in  different  primitive  cultures.  The 
Aruncanians^  in  South  America,  the  Mexicans,^  the  Abyssin- 
ians,'  all  had  decent  garments  of  this  sort.  They  fell  to  the 
knee  or  mid  leg  for  men  and  to  the  ankle  for  women/  Planche 
divides  the  ancient  classic  world  into  two  great  groups  of 
unbreeched  and  breeched.  There  was  nothing  approaching 
trousers  in  Egypt  and  southern  Europe  until  the  Emperor 
Augustus  introduced  long-trunk  hose.  A  group  of  Sarma- 
tians  from  the  country  above  the  Danube  appear  on  Trajan's 
Column.  They  wore  regular  trousers.^'  Two  had  a  fez,  one 
a  cap,  and  all  had  the  peplum  covering  the  left  shoulder.  Two 
great  branches  of  the  Si'y thian  or  North  Asiatic  peoples  over- 
run Europe  and  went  into  South  Britain  before  the  Romans; 
the  Kimmerii  and  Keltas  wore  braces  or  breeches.^  The  sagas 
mention  trousers  in  very  early  times,  and  they  were  worn 
with  the  peplum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sarmatians.* 

By  far  the  most  important  garment  of  antiquity  was  the 
paUium^  peplos^  or  toga.  It  appears  in  any  time  among  sim- 
ple peoples.  The  Todas  of  India,-'  the  Abyssinians,*  the  Sar- 
matians,  as  above,  are  examples  merely.     It  was  not  a  mantle 

a  Dr.  Ernst  Grouse.    The  beginninirfl  of  Art,  p.  58. 

6  Wilkinson,  III,  850.  9 Smith,  D.,  Antiquities,  p.  218. 

o  Spencer,  Sociology,  Div.  I,  pt.  4a,  Ixi.        *  Planche.  p.  5. 

d Ibid.,  DiT.  I,  pt.  2a,  p.  65.  i  Viking  Age.  Du  Chaillu.  II.  285. 

'Ibid.,  Div.  1,  pt.  2a,  p.  48.  iSpcncer.  Sociology.  Div.  I.  Pt.  8a,  p.  58. 

/  Planche,  Costume,  p.  8.  fclbid..  Div.  I,  Pt.  2a,  p.  43. 
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or  cloak  fitted  to  the  wearer.  Generally  an  oblong  piece  of 
cloth,  it  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  leaving 
the  right  arm  bare. 

The  modern  man  has  his  garments  fitted  to  his  particular 
person;  but  this  is  a  latter-day  development  of  dress.  In  a 
thousand  years,  from  Pisistratus  to  Constantine,''  tradition 
rather  than  individual  fancy  regulated  dress,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  change  of  garments.  Artists  always  have  given 
character  to  the  clothing  of  everyday  life.  Zeuxis  at  the 
Olympic  games  wore  bis  chlamys  pinned  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, with  his  name  woven  into  the  squares  of  the  design  in 
letters  of  gold.  Rob  Roy  might  have  worn,  and  probably  did 
wear,  his  plaid  over  his  shoulder  in  the  same  manner.  The 
clothing  of  Orientals  and  Greeks  was  draped,  and  the  Arab 
burnous  and  Scotch  plaid  are  the  sole  survivals  of  this  habit 
among  cultivated  peoples.^ 

The  main  garment,  mentioned  above,  was  adjusted  in  many 
ways,  and  bore  diflferent  names  accordingly.  If  thrown  loosely 
about  the  body  it  was  a  paUium;  if  pinned  or  clasped  at  the 
neck  it  was  a  chlamys.  In  a  woman's  hands,  with  several  pins 
and  a  girdle,  it  becomes  a  j^^fc*.  There  are  other  forms,  but 
these  are  the  leading  types.  <^ 

Feminine  dress  naturally  suggests  lace  and  embroider}^ 
important  adjuncts  of  weaving.  In  the  richest  Indian  and 
Japanese  fabrics  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  offices  of  the  shut- 
tle and  the  needle.  In  lace,  the  noosing  of  the  thread  was 
worked  by  bobbins  across  a  pillow,  until  *' point"  could 
engage  the  attention  of  the  great  Colbert  himself.''  In  feudal 
life  the  lady  chatelaine  taught  these  mysteries  to  the  highest 
born  maidens,  and  romance  has  always  hovered  about  the 
tambour  fi*ame.  In  the  Percy  ballad.  Lord  Thomas,  Fair 
Annette  cries: 

My  maidf)  gae  to  my  dressing  room, 
And  dress  me  in  my  smock ; 
The  one-half  is  o'  the  Holland  fine. 
The  other  o*  needle  work. 

While  the  development  of  dress  was  gradual  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another — for  habit  even  more  than  invention  con- 


es Menard,  La  Vie  Privee  dcs  AncieiiB  La  Famllle,  p.  256. 

Mbid.,  p.  255. 

clbid.,  p.  257. 

A  pallifler,  History  of  Lace,  pp.  83,  296. 
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trolfl  our  daily  life — certain  periods  are  clear!}'  indicated  and 
reflect  the  course  of  civilization.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century^  iQaterials were  much  increased  and  varied. 
Francis  I  encouraged  a  luxurious  display  in  every  way. 
Splendid  gowns  were  given  to  the  ladies  of  his  court.  But 
the  eighteenth  century* — in  this  as  in  the  whole  advance  of 
humanity — gave  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  modern  progress 
of  dress.  The  individual  man  was  asserting  himself  in  the 
social  as  well  as  the  political  world.  Gradually  we  lose  the 
national  distinctions  of  costume,  so  picturesque  and  in  many 
ways  so  desirable.  The  same  folds  of  drapery  had  clothed  a 
Socrates,  a  Gracchus,  or  a  Caesar.  Now  each  man  must  have 
a  garment  of  his  own  and  to  himself/  The  shiggish  Orient 
began  to  yield,  and  its  hitherto  unchangeable  gannents  were 
fitted  anew  to  the  wants  of  individual  man  under  the  changing 
decrees  of  fashion. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  great  transcendental 
poet  Carlyle  was  not  comprehended  when  he  cried  out,  '*The 
only  real  tissue  quite  overlooked  by  science — the  vestural  tis- 
sue, namely,  of  woolen  or  other  cloth,  which  man's  soul  wears 
as  its  outmost  wrappage  and  overall,  wherein  his  whole  other 
tissues  are  included  and  screened,  his  whole  faculties  work, 
his  whole  self  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being."''  Since  then 
science  has  reenforced  and  proven,  as  it  always  does,  the  pic- 
tured imagery  of  the  true  jwet.  Says  (irosse,*^  '*We  have 
repeatedly  determined — especially  in  regard  to  the  adornment 
of  the  body — that  even  those  details  which  we  commonly  con- 
sider sports  of  arbitrary  caprice  belong  to  the  common  aes- 
thetic stock  of  the  peoples  most  remote  from  civilization." 

In  the  pre-Columbian  world,  secluded  jis  its  progress  was 
from  Asiatic  and  European  influences,  a  similar  movement 
was  manifested  toward  a  vague  ideal,  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  rude  and  elementarj'^  man.  ''The  nature  love  of  decoration 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  weaver's  art  in  its  simplest  and 
rudest  as  well  as  its  higher  forms."-^    "All  tell  the  same  story 

a  Planche,  Costume,  p.  155. 
Mbld.,  p.  298. 

c"A  warm,  movable  houne,  a  body  round  thy  body,  wherein  that  Htrange  thee  of  thine 
sat  mug,  defying  all  changes  of  climate."    (Sartor  Rcflartus.  C.  and  H.  ed.,  p.  57. ) 
tf  Sartor  Reaartus,  p.  4. 
f  Beginnings  of  Art,  p.  807. 
/Holmes,  13th  An.  Rep.  Bureau  Ethnology,  p.  41. 
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(prehistoric  and  historic)  of  a  simple  primitive  culture,  hardly 
advanced  beyond  the  grade  separating  the  savage  from  the 
barbarous  condition. "« 

Symbols  were  a  power — which  we  but  faintly  comprehend — 
in  the  culture  of  simple  peoples.  It  was  not  a  conceit  of  fancy ; 
it  was  a  deep  spring  of  the  imagination,  that  the  oriental 
weaver  wove  into  his  prayer  rug,  or  embodied  in  the  folds  of 
his  drapery.  We  get  a  hint  of  these  processes  in  that  far 
away  primeval  time,  which  Deborah  brings  before  us  in  her 
song  of  triumph  over  the  mother  of  Sisera.  The  son  lay  dead 
under  the  stroke  of  JaePs  tent  pin.  But  the  fond  dame  im- 
agined him  as  returning  loaded  with  '•a  spoil  of  divers  colours." 
''Of  divers  colours  of  embroidery  on  both  sides,  on  the  necks 
of  the  spoil."*  The  fierce  Deborah  cries  out,  "So  letallthme 
enemies  perish,  O  Lord."  The  best  art  of  the  age  radiates 
through  the  dramatic  struggles  of  the  heroines.  The  em- 
broidered necks  of  the  spoils  was  but  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
the  great  knop  and  flower  pattern  became  a  potent  symbol  in 
the  whole  art  of  central  Asia  and  India. ^  The  lotus  was 
severely  conventionalized  and  appeared — hardly  ever  twice 
alike — in  the  varied,  soft  tints  of  oriental  and  Indian  design. 
It  was  not  alone  the  skill  of  the  weaver  and  the  beauty  of 
coloring  in  these  textiles;  there  was  an  intense  symbolic  pas- 
sion, which  wrought  out  of  the  soul  of  the  man,  and  lifted 
mere  wool,  silk  and  gold  wire,  into  a  design,  which  set  forth 
the  aspirations  of  whole  peoples.  "Thou  seest  the  end  from 
the  beginning  and  weavest  the  ages  as  a  work  upon  the  loom." 
This  subtle  significance  of  oriental  life  is  modified  and  differ- 
entiated in  our  civilization,  though  it  is  none  the  less  potent  in 
its  results.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  custom  and  tacit  conven- 
tion developing  into  the  serious  forms  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments and  the  uniforms  of  military  and  civil  life — all  of  which 
embodies  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  caprice  of 
fashion — no  longer  the  capering  of  a  goat — but  the  organized 
desire  of  man  and  woman,  formulated  into  a  severe  code, 
that  ramifies  from  the  chief  centers  of  civilization  into  the 
farthest  recesses  of  civilized  life. 

The  oldest  and  greatest  branch  of  the  stream  of  tendency 

a  Holmes,  13th  Ad.  Kep.  Bureau  Ethnology,  p.  46. 
MlcvlBed  Ver.  Judges,  V,  2g-90. 
r  Bird  wood,  Indian  Arts,  II,  132. 
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lien  in  the  province  of  eccleHiantical  vestmentH.  Vestry,  now 
become  a  political  entity,  meant  wardrobe  originally.  The 
vestment,  or  chasuble,  of  the  west — of  record  from  Gregory 
of  Tours  or  the  p/t^7i of ium  of  the  (Jreek  Church,  is  a  survival 
of  a  bar))arian  poncho  or  blanket.  The  stole,  or  orariwn, 
positively  known  A.  1).  300,  is  a  narrow  l>and,  which  had  its 
antecedents  in  the  many  girdles  we  have  described.  The  use 
of  such  garments  has  convulsed  kingdoms.  Whether  they  be 
fornjed  according  to  the  statut(\s  of  Edward  VI  of  England, 
or  whether  they  are  at  all  under  English  law,  is  matter  of 
serious  litigation. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  province  of  church  and  clergy  to 
functions  which  are  political  and  social.  In  the  purely  volun- 
tary celebration  of  the  Alfred  festival  there  was  a  procession 
a  mile  long,  which  in  ample  costume  portrayed  almost  every 
phase  of  English  experience-ecclesiastical,  civil  and  muni- 
cipal, military,  and  political.  Curiously  enough,  the  academic 
dress  was  conspicuous,  altogether  outshining  the  most  bril- 
liant uniforms  of  the  soldiery.  In  the  late  coronation  of 
Edward  VII  an  empire  ])rought  its  whole  symbolic  dress  to 
the  feet  of  a  king  who  loves  parade  and  traditional  display 
far  more  than  did  Alexander  or  Ctesar.  The  primate  of  Can 
terbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  field  marshal  commanding, 
ranged  their  garments  round  the  King  in  historic  grandeur. 
Bagehot  said  there  were  portions  of  the  British  people  2,000 
years  behind  our  time  in  mental  development.  Also,  that 
part>4  of  the  British  Government  and  daily  administration 
were  merely  scenic  in  their  intention  and  scope.  The  coro- 
nation, as  it  spread  its  influence  throughout  (irreater  Britain, 
proves  his  sagacity. 

A  grotesque  illustration  of  the  capacities  of  costume,  cus- 
tom, and  crude  governing  jK)wer  may  l)e  had  as  it  actually 
occurred  in  1901  and  was  reported"  liy  Sir  F.  Lugard,  of 
Nigeria,  as  a  practical  difficulty  in  adminiHtration: 

Throughout  tho  proteotorato  the  crime  of  oxtortion  or  ]K'rHonatioii  is 
v«ry  prvvttUmt.  A  man  wt«ring  a  fez  aiui  pair  of  trousers  comes  to.  a 
village  and  announces  that  he  han  Ihhmi  nent  hy  the  white  men.  He  may 
remain  there  for  months,  levying  blackmail  from  the  ignorant  natives.  He 
will  often  not  content  himself  with  horses,  cattle,  grain,  etc.  *  *  *  but 
he  may  terrorize  them  into  yielding  to  him  their  wives  and  daughters. 


aTho  TlmoN.  March  7,  IWi. 
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If  any  one  imagines  that  these  deep  and  significant  principles 
of  dress  are  impotent  because  latent  in  our  own  country — 
this  modern  field  of  civilization — let  him  experiment  by 
offending  the  least  of  these  dormant  sensibilitie^s.  Whether 
he  be  in  an  Irish  Catholic  congregation,  or  at  the  simple  altar 
of  a  New  England  church,  or  touching  the  hem  of  a  Quaker 
garment,  he  will  find  that  Carlyle's  vestures  have  meaning  and 
instant  power. 

If  one  thinks  that  poor  Fashion — maligned  and  caricatured 
as  she  is  by  the  thoughtless — is  a  potentate  to  be  trifled  with, 
let  him  reconsider  such  dictum  made  out  of  his  own  folly. 
Fashion  is  the  Robespierre  of  Dress.  The  Democracy  reck- 
lessly crowns  its  own  potentate;  holding .  this  province  of 
social  order  to  be  one  of  the  final  citadels  of  the  individual 
self,  it  can  fancy  that  it  rules  and  controls.  The  dude  turns 
up  his  trousers,  in  imitation  of  his  fellow  avoiding  London 
mud;  then  whole  communities  troop  after  this  ragged, 
unkempt,  and  silly  custom,  worthy  of  a  half- naked  Sioux 
Indian  wearing  a  silk  hat. 

We  began  with  a  savage,  old  or  young,  struggling  against 
harsh  circumstance  through  his  military  and  civic  develop- 
ment, always  costumed  according  to  his  vocation,  always  en- 
folded by  the  weaver's  art  and  meshed  in  threads  spun  out  of 
life  and  experience.  Gradually  the  individual  man  and  woman 
emerged  from  this  throng  of  created  humanity  and  clad  them- 
selves in  their  own  garments.  The  home  so  gracefully  pic- 
tured by  the  Hebrew  poet  went  about  the  civilized  world  and 
hardly  pauses  at  the  golden  gate  of  the  Pacific.  The  stroke 
of  the  weaver's  hand  and  foot  has  been  ti*ansmuted  into  mech- 
anism, swift  as  thought  and  delicate  as  the  spider's  action. 
Every  phase  of  life,  every  human  motive,  has  urged  the 
weaver's  shuttle.  Desire  of  comfort,  awe  in  worship,  pride 
of  displa}',  love  of  home,  symbolic  utterance — all  have  hovered 
over  the  weaver's  spirit,  have  animated  his  hand,  have  directed 
his  destiny. 

Speculation  has  no  place  in  historical  study,  but  having 
completed  our  inquiry  we  may  give  rein  to  the  imagination 
for  a  moment. 

A  century  or  two  hence  primitive  man  may  be  more  highly 
appreciated  than  he  is  just  now.     Like  tyros,  we  sport  with 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 14 
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the  awful  powers  of  nature  })y  netting  a  portion  of  the  great 
forties  against  the  other  forces,  which  we  can  comprehend. 
Yet  it  is  only  thought  that  animates  mattc^r,  whether  it  be  in 
the  stroke  of  a  stone  hammer  or  in  the  lift  of  an  electric  crane 
lialancing  a  hundred  tons.  Our  mother  nature  may  be  dread- 
ful, but  we  know  that  she  is  })enefioent  if  wooed  constantly 
and  soothed  into  peaceful  mood.  In  early  development  myriad 
Adams  and  Kv(»s  went  up  and  down  the  earth,  struggling  with 
sj)irits  consttmtly  with  demons  occasionally.  The  man  who 
first  conceived  the  lightning  flash  to  )>e  no  Jovine  bolt,  no 
demonic  freak,  butathrol)  in  the  order  of  nature,  was  greater 
than  Edison.  Patiently  these  ('hildren  of  nature  wrought, 
carrying  their  own  spirit  into  the  matter  within  reaxsh,  and 
informing  it  with  their  touch.  The  mind  of  man  went  with 
his  hand  until  one  after  another  of  nature's  forces  came  under 
his  control  and  malignant  demons  were  left  in  the  limbo  of 
the  past.  \N'e  toil  and  sweat  in  the  grime  of  machinery,  we 
grow  deaf  in  the  chink  of  gold  as  it  moves  the  wheels  of 
finance.  We  putU>r  with  records.  In  time  the  seer  will  come 
and  render  forth  in  his  own  song  the  true  meaning  of  all  this 
intercourse*  with  nature,  the  actual  story  of  these  new  exploits 
of  man. 

All  the  i)rocesses  of  labor  I  have  faintly  described,  all  the 
memorials  of  art  in  early  time,  should  l)e  cherished  not  curi- 
ouslv  but  rcverentlv,  for  thev  embodv  the  serious  education 
of  our  ancestors  -little  in  its  own  material  moment,  but  lofty 
in  the  inevitable  progress  of  the  race,  great  in  the  possible 
triumphs  of  mind  over  mattcM*. 


VIII.-MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MEDLEVAL  SWITZERUND. 


By  JOHN    MARTIN    VINCENT, 
Aswciate  Pro/esgor  of  HUtory  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  I'nirerrily. 
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into  treaties,  military  capitulations,  and  other  agreements  with 
the  great  states  of  Europe.  They  were  accustomed  to  look 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  territory  and  to  take 
part  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  world. 

These  sovereign  rights  had  also  their  sovereign  perils,  for 
if,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  larger  political  life,  war  should  ensue, 
every  state  must  in  the  last  resort  depend  on  its  own  defenses. 
In  fact,  the  first  requisite  of  existence  was  defense  against  the 
enem3^  Now  the  nature  of  that  defense  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  medijeval  municipal  life.  As  everybody  knows,  the 
warfare  of  that  day  called  for  city  walls.  Where  natural  cliffs 
were  lacking,  masonry  was  called  in  to  provide  barriers  against 
hostile  men  and  hostile  cannon.  Heavy  stone  walls  were 
formed  around  all  of  the  important  Swiss  cities,  as  in  other 
countries. 

These  defenses,  in  the  first  place,  called  for  an  original  out- 
lay of  a  serious  character,  whatever  the  size  of  the  town 
might  be.  In  a  small  place  the  burden  would  fall  on  fewer, 
and  in  large  towns  the  circumference  of  the  fence  would  be 
greater.  Later  on  there  would  have  to  be  continual  outlay 
for  maintenance,  for  preservation  of  the  moats,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  decay.  Walls,  therefore,  became  one  of  the  fixed 
charges  of  a  city.  The  organization  of  the  citizens  for  watch 
and  guard  duty  might  have  taken  place  without  walls,  and  we 
need  not  say  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Guard  duty 
was  a  problem  and  a  burden  growing  out  of  the  manners  of 
the  times.  The  walls,  however,  determined  numerous  impor- 
tant matters  within  their  precincts.  For  long  periods  they 
set  limits  to  the  size  of  the  city.  Medianal  walls  were  not, 
like  those  of  Babylon  were  said  to  have  l)een,  agricultural 
boundaries  as  well  as  municipal  defenses.  Comparatively  lit- 
tle vacant  space  was  left  inside,  and  for  considerable  periods 
the  whole  problem  of  expansion  found  its  limit  at  the  city 
wall.  Within  this  lay  the  problem  of  sanitation,  to  which  th(* 
moat  on  the  outside  added  a  hygienic  puzzle  of  its  own,  in 
solution,  as  it  were. 

Undoubtedly  the  width  of  streets  and  alleys  as  they  still 
remain  in  many  old  places  was  largely  determined  originall}' 
by  the  limits  of  the  city  circumference.  The  situation  and 
the  form  of  houses  were  also  in  a  measure  affected  by  the 
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artificial  boundaries  of  defense.  If  one  follows  out  the  man}' 
ramifications  of  this  question,  it  becomes  more  and  more  * 
evident  that  the  whole  civic  activity  takes  on  a  character  due 
to  the  city  walls.  This  factor  has  not  been  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently in  the  histories  of  city  government,  and  dojerves 
greater  consideration  when  trying  to  ex])lain  why  authorities 
did  some  things  and  failed  to  do  othtM's. 

As  to  forms  of  government  the  Swiss  cities  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes.  In  one  the  trade  guilds  had  an  active 
part  in  the  administration;  in  the  other  they  had  not.  In  the 
latter  case  the  aristocracy  took  the  affairs  of  the  State  wholly 
into  their  own  hands.  The  two  prominent  examples  of  the 
respective  classes  are  Zurich  and  Bern.  In  Zurich  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  1336  under  the  leadership  of  Rudolf  Brun. 
This  was  a  demand  for  more  popular  representation,  and  the 
result  was  the  admission  of  the  masters  of  the  guilds  to  the 
city  council. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  citizens  were  practically 
divided  into  two  classes — the  citizens  of  wealth  and  the  citizens 
of  toil.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  aristocratic  families, 
the  larger  merchants,  and  those  who  were  financially  at  ease. 
All  of  these  qualifications  were  much  less  extensive  than  at 
present.  Since  this  part  of  the  population  was,  as  usual,  the 
smaller,  it  was  gathered  into  one  guild,  called  the  Constafel. 
This  term  was  derived  from  cmh^tuhuluriiui^  l)ut  indicated  no 
longer  the  special  duties  of  that  feudal  office,  and  was  simply 
used  as  a  title  of  distinction  for  a  superior  class. 

The  working  classes  were  grouped  into  thirteen  trade  guilds, 
whose  organization  differs  in  no  essential  from  the  forms 
found  in  other  countries  at  this  period.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  city  government  aristocracy  and  labor  were  about 
equally  represented.  It  would  be  inexact  to  say  ^'capital  and 
labor"  in  this  description,  for  every  master  of  a  trade  was  a 
capitalist  and  employer  in  a  small  way.  Not  yet  was  there  a 
wage-earning  class  here  entirely  dependent  on  the  capitalists 
for  the  opportunity  to  labor.  The  distinction  was  made 
partly  in  obedience  to  the  natural  reverence  for  well-born 
families,  for  capacity  for  leadership,  as  well  as  for  wealth 
itself,  and  its  stake  in  the  ccmimonwealth. 

In  outline  the  city  government  consisted  of  a  smaller  and  a 
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larger  council,  with  a  burgomaster  as  executive  head.  The 
Kleiner  llath,  or  smaller  council,  consisted  of  26  members,  13 
from  the  one  guild  of  the  constafel,  and  the  13  masters  of  the 
trade  guilds.  This  council  met  every  week  or  oftener,  and 
was  the  real  executive  council  of  the  city. 

The  great  coun(^il,  known  as  the  Grosser  Rath,  was  composed 
as  follows: 

Meml)ers  of  the  smaller  council 26 

Members  of  the  outgoing  smaller  council 26 

From  the  trade  guilds,  6  from  eau'h 78 

From  the  constafel 78 

Apjxnnted  at  lai^e  by  the  Imrgomaster .' 3 

The  Imrgomast^^r  himself,  as  ])re8iding  ofRi^r 1 

Total  meml)ershi p 212 

After  1370  this  larger  body  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  th(» 
council  of  the  20(),  or,  for  short,  "Die  zweihundert."  Its 
meetings  occurred  at  irregular  intervals  for  the  more  funda- 
mental l)U8iness  of  the  city  state. 

Elections  to  the  councils  took  place  every  six  months,  at 
Christmas  and  midsummer.  The  burgomaster  also  was 
chosen  every  half  year,  but  it  came  to  be  the  practice  to  con- 
sider the  outgoing  mayor  as  part  of  the  government,  and  thus 
two  chairmen  were  constantly  available.  At  the  dates  men- 
tioned the  guilds  of  Zurich  met  in  their  respective  assemblies 
and  chose  their  masters  and  their  representatives  for  the  two 
councils.  These  newl^y  elected  l)odies  thereupon  met  together 
and  chose  a  burgomaster. 

The  same  general  form  of  government  was  found  also  in 
liascl  and  Schaffhausen.  The  number  of  members  in  the  coun- 
cils was  larger  in  Basel  and  smaller  in  Schaffhausen  than  in 
Zurich,  l)ut  the  principle  was  the  same.  The  reform  of  1336 
in  Zurich  was  clearly  patterned  after  a  similar  movement  in 
Strassburg  which  occurred  shortly  before.  In  Basel  the  rep- 
resenttition  of  the  guilds  was  introduced  about  1350. 

In  these  constitutions  there  was  a  problem  of  representation 
which  presents  an  interesting  subject  for  study.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  guilds  has  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic 
significance.  The  act  testifies  to  the  activity  and  progress  of 
industry  in  those  particular  localities.  Analysis  of  their  mem- 
bership, in  Zurich  for  example,  shows  that  about  every  man 
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not  in  wardship  or  dependent  service  was  a  member  of  a  guild. 
In  Basel,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  even  the  widows  of 
deceased  members  could  carry  on  the  business  as  members. 
The  connection  of  the  citizen  with  politics  began  with  the 
election  of  guild  delegates  to  the  great  council.  The  master  of 
his  guild  was  also  an  elective  officer,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  government.  The  common  man, 
therefore,  made  himself  felt  through  his  business  organiza- 
tion i-ather  than  through  a  ward  or  precinct  of  the  city.  The 
constafel  were  more  influential  on  account  of  their  wealth  and 
condition,  and  were  provided  with  double  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives. In  this  case  also  they  were  represented  by 
delegates  of  their  own  choice. 

Closer  study  permits  one  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  democracy  present  in  the  government.  The  popula- 
tion of  Zurich  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  has 
))een  estimated  to  have  been  between  7,000  and  10,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  proportions  the  adult  men  would  make 
about  one-fifth  of  such  a  community,  or  anywhere  from  1,200 
to  2,000.  Taking  the  highest  figure,  a  legislature  of  200  mem- 
bers would  give  1  delegate  to  every  10  voters,  or  1  to  60  in- 
habitants. Even  if  the  estimate  of  male  inhabitants  should 
be  made  twice  as  large  as  modern  figures  warrant,  we  should 
have  a  ratio  of  1  delegate  to  20  voters,  a  representation  which 
comes  very  near  to  pure  democracy. 

Practically  everybody  who  was  a  working  force  in  the  city 
had  a  voice,  although  not  an  equal  voice,  in  the  public  busi- 
ness. The  superior  representation  of  wealth  marks  the  bound- 
aries of  the  contest  of  social  forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
jealousy  of  the  two  elements  was  by  no  means  quieted  by  the 
admission  of  the  trades  to  the  government  in  1336.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  conservative  party  was  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
democracy.  The  trades  were  continually  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain more  influence  and  actual  power. 

Aristocratic  government  in  Swiss  cities  was  represented  in 
the  constitutions  of  Bern,  Luzern,  Freiburg,  and  Solothurn. 
Taking  Bern  as  the  largest  and  most  influential,  we  find  at 
the  outset  that  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  that  city  was 
that  guilds  were  not  permitted  to  have  any  voice  whatever  in 
the  government.     What  is  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the 
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rulers  took  measures  even  to  the  extent  of  forming  military 
alliances  to  prevent  the  guilds  from  ever  getting  any  hold 
upon  administration.  Most  curious  of  all  is  the  agreement 
which  Zurich  was  willing  to  enter  into,  for  that  republican 
town  promised  to  lend  armed  assistance  to  the  government 
of  Bern  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  overthrow  the  existing 
constitution  and  introduce  the  regime  of  guilds.  In  return 
for  this  the  Bernese  were  to  come  to  the  help  of  Zurich  if  the 
political  power  of  the  guilds  was  threatened.  In  Bern  these 
organizations  were  confined  to  their  industrial  functions. 

In  the  aristocratic  cities  above  mentioned  there  were  in  the 
fourteenth  century  two  councils,  as  in  Zurich,  but  the  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  method  of  appointment.  Bern  had  a  small 
council  of  26  and  a  great  council  of  200.  Luzern  had  a 
small  council  of  36  and  a  great  council  of  100,  while  in 
Freiburg  the  proportion  was  24  to  200.  Formerly  there  had 
been  only  a  single  small  council  of  an  aristocratic  character 
with  a  Schultheiss  at  the  head.  The  constitution  of  Bern 
now  under  consideration  was  itself  a  concession  to  a  brief 
labor  movement  which  began  about  1295  and  got  no  further. 
To  appease  the  demands  of  the  guilds  a  new  board  was 
created,  called  the  sixteen,  or  the  secret  council,  and  con- 
sisting of  four  men  from  each  quarter  of  the  city.  This 
board,  with  the  assistance  of  four  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
government,  selected  a  council  of  two  hundred,  to  which 
all  classes  were  eligible.  If  the  members  were  properly 
chosen  this  council  could  be  a  fairly  popular  body,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  in  the  coui*se  of  time  the  great  council  became 
simply  an  instrument  for  confirming  aristocmtic  power. 
With  lawmakers  of  its  own  appointing,  the  upper  classes 
made  the  right  of  citizenship  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  so  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
government  of  Bern  was  almost  a  family  affair. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  all  the  problems  which  might  and  did  arise  under  these 
two  forms  of  municipal  government.  In  both  cases  there 
were  common  attributes  of  sovereignty  to  be  put  into  pi-ac- 
tice.  £ach  city  state  was  the  final  source  of  law,  both  public 
and  private,  civil  and  criminal.  Law,  to  be  sure,  was  a  prod- 
uct of  custom  and  history,  but  the  councils  of  Zurich,  for 
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example,  determined  what  law  should  prevail  in  their  limits. 
No  outside  power  determined  that  question.  The  ordinances 
contain  such  serious  matters  as  the  law  of  inheritance,  stipu- 
lated in  all  its  details.  In  criminal  law  there  were  traces  of 
feudal  administration,  but  the  customary  law  was  now  written 
and  punishments  were  enactments  of  city  councils.  The  coun- 
cil was,  in  fact,  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the  distinctions  between 
legislature  and  judiciary  were  not  clearly  marked.  Add  to 
this  the  police  laws  necessary  in  a  compact  community,  and 
the  scope  of  legislation  goes  far  beyond  our  modern  concep- 
tions of  the  municipality. 

Each  city  regulated  for  itself  and  its  dependent  territory 
all  matters  concerning  weights,  measures,  and  coinage.  A 
supervisor  of  weights  and  a  master  of  the  mint  were  necessary 
municipal  officials.  There  were  attempts  to  establish  common 
standards  among  the  towns,  but  the  coinage  of  the  time  is  the 
distraction  of  the  modern  collector  and  could  hardly  have 
been  less  to  a  contemporary. 

Religion  also  was  under  the  supervision  of  city  councils. 
Not  until  the  Reformation  do  we  meet  with  serious  trouble 
about  doctrine,  but  the  administration  of  church  property 
had  been  closely  watched  for  a  long  time  before.  When  the 
authorities  were  convinced  that  monastic  estates  were  not 
properly  managed  they  appointed  bailiffs  to  supervise  and 
report  to  the  State.  Zurich  maintained  an  oversight  of  the 
clergy,  and  as  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  city  increased 
more  and  more  pastors  depended  on  the  secular  authorities 
for  appointment.  Consequently  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
public  debate  on  Zwingli's  theses  should  take  place  before  the 
great  council,  and  that  the  celebrated  decree  which  ordered 
the  clergy  to  confine  their  preaching  strictly  to  the  Scriptures, 
was  the  act  of  that  modern  impossibility,  a  board  of  aldermeni 

The  government  of  the  city  was  in  one  sense  confined  to 
the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  in  another  extended  over  the 
neighboring  country.  The  lands  of  Zurich,  for  example, 
spread  about  over  the  space  now  occupied  by  Zurich  Canton, 
but  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  State  as  we  should  now  under- 
stand it;  it  was  subject  territory.  The  Canton  was  made  up 
of  districts,  properties,  and  other  feudal  rights  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  purchased,  forfeited,  or  conquered 
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from  their  former  owners.  The  various  parts  were  adminis- 
tered by  governors  appointed  by  the  city  council.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  were  not  citizens,  but  subjects  of  the  city. 
Certain  outside  residents  were  admitted  as  citizens,  but  only 
by  special  act.  The  city  stood  simply  in  the  place  of  the 
former  owners  or  overlords  of  the  soil. 

The  evils  of  this  were  very  great,  for  the  country  wan 
unfairly  treated  in  the  regulation  of  trade.  The  city  desired 
no  competition  on  the  part  of  country  artisans.  Country- 
made  goods  were  forbidden  the  city,  or  so  burdened  that  they 
were  unlikely  to  enter.  The  trade  guilds  were  afraid  of  their 
own  subjects  and  got  behind  the  protection  of  their  own  walls. 
Inside  the  municipal  boundaries  the  regulation  of  trade,  ap- 
prenticeship, quality  of  goods,  and  such  matters  wsa  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  unions,  but  the  city  frequently  enacted 
general  ordinances  and  regulated  prices. 

The  police  ordinances  show  a  wide  range  of  activity.  There 
is  abundant  record  of  the  methods  used  to  suppress  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Citizens  must  not  carry  swords  on  stated 
occasions,  particularly  when  crowds  might  be  expected  to  as- 
semble. Betting  above  a  certain  small  limit  was  forbidden.  In 
general,  the  power  of  government  to  regulate  individual  con- 
duct was  much  more  extensive  than  we  now  conceive  it  to  be. 
What  were  later  called  ''blue  laws"  were  numerous  and  far- 
reaching.  The  city  fathers  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prevent 
extravagance  by  statute.  Clothing  must  be  modest  in  form 
and  remain  within  a  stated  limit  of  expense,  for  various  classes. 
At  one  time  coats  must  reach  to  the  knee,  and  shoes  must 
extend  no  more  than  a  finger  length  beyond  the  toe.  Wed- 
ding feasts  must  not  have  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
guests.  Profanitj'^  was  unlawful,  and  a  select  list  of  prohib- 
ited oaths  was  published,  so  that  one  should  not  with  impunity 
swear  by  "God's  wounds,"  or  by  ''the  mother  of  God."  and 
various  other  expressions  which  apparently  came  lightly  over 
the  tongue  in  those  days.  In  fact,  the  records  are  a  curious 
mixture  of  things  both  grave  and  gay. 

Some  things  we  miss.  There  is  little  or  nothing  said  about 
pavements,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  had  little  or 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Zurich's  first-known  paving  ordinance 
appeared  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Street  lights  find  no 
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mention,  for  the  city  doubtless  felt  no  call  to  undertake  a 
business  which  from  its  very  nature  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
free  competition  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  public  franchise  was  the  right  to  place  mills  on  the  river, 
which  in  Zurich  flowed  through  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
regulation  of  this  was  intended  more  than  anything  else  to 
prevent  undue  competition  of  millers  and  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  mills  correspond  to  the  demand  for  flour. 

This  picture  is  incomplete  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  wide  variety  of  civic  problems  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  solutions  were  approached. 
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The  study  of  politics  in  the  States  is  ensential  to  a  propei* 
discover}'  of  the  political  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  a  casual  student  that  during  the  first  half  century 
of  American  history  the  political  conditions,  conflicts,  and 
rival  leadei'ships  within  any  one  of  such  States  as  New  Yoi'k, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  or  the  Carolinas  were 
decisive  factors  in  determining  the  course  of  political  events 
in  the  nation  at  large.  While  this  may  not  be  asserted  to  an 
equal  degree  of  the  Western  States  and  of  more  recent  years, 
and  while  the  influence  and  the  weight  of  local  political  con- 
ditions may  not  now  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  life  of 
the  whole  as  in  earlier  times,  yet  it  will  always  be  true  that 
the  historian  of  American  politics  will  find  his  best  materials 
in  the  political  struggles  wnthin  the  several  States. 

Indiana  has  been  until  very  recently  a  pivotal  State  in  our 
party  conflicts.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  following  the 
civil  war  her  electoral  vote,  combined  with  that  of  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  the  former  slave  States,  would  have  been 
decisive  in  the  election  of  a  President.  In  these  part}"  strug- 
gles Indiana,  while  always  a  hotly  contested  field,  has  ap- 
peared, when  judged  from  its  native  constituency,  to  bo 
normally  a  Democratic  State.  Out  of  sixteen  biennial  con- 
tests from  1862  to  1892  the  Democratic  party  carried  the 
State  ten  times,  and  in  the  other  contests  the  Republicans 
won  under  unusual  conditions  or  by  very  narrow  margins. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that  confronted  Mr.  Lincoln  \ 
in  his  conduct  of  the  civil  war  was  that  of  uniting  the  North  in  \ 
its  vigorous  prosecution — the  problem  of  making  the  war  a 
national,  not  a  party,  war.     The  part}"  influences  arrayed  to 
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oppose  and  embarrass,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  defeating 
for  reelection,  the  war  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were 
probably  as  formidable  in  Indiana  as  in  any  other  State  in  the 
North.  The  extent  and  character  of  this  party  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  Indiana  is  the  principle  theme  of  this  paper. 

Indiana  was  settled  chiefly  from  the  South,  by  immigrants 
from  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  andv  ^Tennessee. 
They  were  pioneer  home  hunters  of  native  American  stock. 
The  State  felt  less  than  any  of  its  neighbors  the.  jui^^ience 
from  the  sovei^l  streams  of  foreign  immigration  that  passed 
to  the  West,  such,  for  instance,  as  came  from  the  Germans 
with  their  disjwsitions  toward  nationality  and  liberty.  A 
few  of  the  settlers  from  the  South,  like  the  Quakers  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  CWenanters  from  the  Carolinas,  l)rought  anti- 
slavery  principles  with  them,  but  the  great  mass  of  these 
immigrants  were  Southern  in  kinship,  sympathies,  and  politi- 
cal ideas.  These  ideas  were  the  ideas  of  Jeffersonian  and 
fFacksonian  Democrac*}- — (Hjuality  among  men  of  the  white 
iuc*e,  local  independence,  economy  in  administration,  sim- 
plicity in  the  life  of  the  people  and  their  rulers,  little  inter- 
ference by  Government,  and  the  general  tenets  of  the  Virginia 
school  of  politics.  As  to  slavery,  the  immigrants  were  either 
morally  indifferent,  caring  not  whether  slavery  was  voted  up 
or  voted  down,  or  they  positively  indorsed  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  the  South.  They  were  tilled  with  an  intense  race 
prejudice  against  the  negro,  which  led  them  into  an  intolerance 
that  was  sometimes  fierce  and  hateful,  always  unreasoning  and 
unreascmable.  George  W.  Julian  said  in  a  political  speech  at 
liaysville  in  185^ 

It  is  a  wwl  truth  that  Indiana  is  the  nlO^<t  proslavt^ry  of  all  the  Northern 
States  *  *  *  Our  people  hate  the  negro  with  a  ])erfect  if  not  a  supreme 
hatrtnl  *  *  ♦  The  proposal  to  repeal  the  Missouri  ronipromise  excite<i 
less  opposition  in  Indiana  than  in  any  other  free  State.  Some  of  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats  denounced  it,  hut  their  zeal  for  frwHlom  seemed 
more  a  matter  of  geogra]>hy  than  of  conseiem^e. 

In  the  campaign  of  lS5t)  the  territory  south  of  the  National 
Road  was  for])idden  ground  to  antislavery  speakei's. 

For  forty-four  years  after  the  admission  of  the  State,  from 
1816  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  18r)0,'*t!ft^lectoral  vote  of 
Indiana  was  given  to  the  Democratic  party  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  vears  when  Gen.  William  Ilenrv  Harrison  was  the 
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candidate  of  the  Whigs — in  1836  and  1840.  In  thin  period  the 
southern  section  of  the  State,  settled  much  earlier  than  the 
northern,  held  a  preponderant  control  in  the  politics  of  the 
State.  South  of  the  National  Road,  from  Richmond  west 
through  Indianapolis,  the  southern  element  was  in  almost 
complete  control.  This  population  gave  Indiana  what  may 
be  called  a  cotiservatire  character,  especially  as  applied  to 
antislavery  proposals  and  to  innovations  in  political  ideas. 
Ultra  men  were  not  in  favor  with  this  old  school,  Virginia 
Democracy. 

This  conservatism  was  noticeable  in  its  influence  upon  the 
Republican  party,  even  among  many  of  its  membei*s  who  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  slavery.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Lane,  the 
leader  of  the  Indiana  Republicans  in  1860,  and  the  party  can- 
didate for  governor,  in  joint  debates  which  he  held  with  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  reflected  this  conserva- 
tive disposition.  One  is  impressed  with  the  very  little  atten- 
tion given  in  these  joint  discussions  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
In  this  notable  campaign  when,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think, 
the  burning  and  absorbing  question  of  the  hour  was  that  of 
slavery — ^a  question  that,  as  it  seems  to.  us,  was  rending  the 
Union  in  twain — Mr.  Hendricks  practically  avoided  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  while  Mr.  Lane,  for  the  Republicans, 
resenting  the  charge  of  Abolitionism,  claimed  only  to  be 
standing  where  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic  imrty  had 
stood  but  a  few  years  l>efore,  and  he  carefully  explained  that 
Republican  opposition  to  slavery  was  merely  opposition  to  its 
extension.  ""  Wherever  slavery  exists  by  virtue  of  local  law," 
said  Lane,  ''there  it  is  sacred  and  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  For  the  agitation  on  slavery 
Lane  held  that  the  Democratic  party  was  entirely  responsi- 
ble; it  was  owing  directly  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. "All  was  peace  and  hannony  before;  there  was  no 
angry  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South.  All  the 
people  and  every  party  in  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850."  While  Lane  spoke  with  no  un- 
certain sound  against  the  dogma  that  the  Constitution  carried 
slavery  into  the  Territories  and  protected  it  there,  he  claimed 
the  merit  of  the  conservative  in  standing  upon  slavery  where 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Clay,  and  WVbster  had  stood. 
This  conservative  influence,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ex- 
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erted  by  the  Indiana  delegation,  headed  by  Lane,  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  C'hicago  in  18()0  in  oppo- 
sition to  >vhat  wa«  HuppoHed  to  ])e  the  more  radiwil  candidaey 
of  Seward  and  in  favor  of  the  more  conservative  candidacy 
of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 

An  analysis  of  political  discussion  in  Indiana  during  the 
war  reveals  certain  distinct  party  elements  and  opinions. 
The  mass  of  the  Republicans  in  Indiana  were  at  its  beginning 
disposed  to  ctonduct  the  war  on  the  basis  of  the  Crittenden 
resolution  of  July,  lH(\i,  merely  for  the  Union  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  as  it  was.  They  would  not  dis- 
turb slavery.  Antislavery  purposes  were  suppressed.  There 
were,  however,  many  Republicans  in  Indiana,  as  elsewhere, 
who,  like  George  W.  Julian,  would  have  it  understood  in 
'*  point-blank  words"  that,  as  Julian  expressed  it,  "lil>erty 
was  dearer  to  them  than  Union,"  and  that  they  ''had  no  love 
for  a  proslavery  Union  so  highly  prized  by  our  imxlern 
Democmcv."'^ 

Oliver  P.  Morton,  Lane's  ruiuiing  mate  for  lieutcMiant- 
govemor  in  18H(),  and  who,  upon  line's  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  ])ecame  the  war  governor  of  the  State,  was 
one  type  of  Indiana  Republicanism.  He  was  a  conservative 
but  a  positive  leader,  who  was  ready  to  temporize,  or  wait 
on  time  and  public  sentiment,  for  the  sake  of  success.  Julian 
was  quite  another  type  -a  man  of  intense  convictions,  who  had 
devotiHl  himself  to  the  antislaverv  cause  and  who  believed  in 
a  thorough  antislavery  policy.  These  two  wings  of  the  Repub- 
licans came  unitedl}^  to  the  support  of  the  war  at  all  hazards — 
at  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  of  property  interests  in  slaves,  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  as  formerly  d(»fined,  and  of  the  strict 
application  of  the  Constitution  for  the  })rotection  of  civil 
rights  in  time  of  war. 

Turning  to  the  Democmtic  party  we  discern  three  distinct 
divisions  of  the  party  forces.  They  may  ])e  called:  (1)  The 
War  Democrats,  (2)  the  Constitutional-Union  Democmts, 
(3)  the  Anti-War  Democrats,  those  who  preferred  disunion 
to  war  and  who  are  more  commonlv  known  ])v  the  name  of 
"C'Opi)erheads." 

All  these  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  proclaimed  their 
love  for  the  Union.     The  devoticm  to  the  Union  among  the 
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people  of  Indiana,  if  not  overwhelming,  was  certainly  decisive. 
All  parties  professed  it.  Among  some  this  devotion,  it  is 
true,  took  a  peculiar,  even  a  questionable  turn,  but  their  pro- 
fessions were  an  undoubted  and  significant  recognition  of  the 
popular  mind  on  this  subject.  This  devotion  did  not  lead  to 
the  sul)ordination  of  parties  and  party  strife  and  to  the  fusion 
of  all  parties  into  one  united  party  for  the  Union,  as  some  de- 
sired, a  desire  which  the  Republicans  attempted  to  make  use 
of  for  their  party  cause.  But  the  Democrats,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Union  was  questioned,  indignantly  resented  this  imputa- 
tion and  they  found  it  necessary  in  antagonizing  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  assert,  in  their  speeches  and  public 
declarations,  their  opposition  to  secession  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the4Jnion,  and  to  insist  upon  a  distinction  being  drawn 
between  opposition  to  the  war  and  opposition  to  the  civil  and 
political  measures  of  the  Administration.  A  war  for  the 
Union — the  old  l^nion  as  it  was  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is — 
they  constantly  avowed  their  purpose  to  support;  a  war  for 
abolition  and  all  means  and  measures  looking  in  that  direction 
they  would  strenuously  oppose.  ^ 

The  mass  of  the  Indiana  Democracy  had  voted  for  Douglas 
in  1860.  Of  the  127,000  Democratic  votes  cast  in  the  State 
only  12,000  had  been  cast  for  Mr.  Breckinridge.  John  Bell, 
the  candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  received  only 
5,000  votes  in  Indiana.  After  Southern  secession  and  the  out- 
break of  war  many  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  became  Repub- 
licans. These  were  the  war  Democrats,  men  who  were  ready 
to  forego  their  party  interests  and  unite  by  fusion  with  the 
Republicans  into  a  Union  party,  men  like  ex-Governor  Joseph 
A.  Wright,  Hon.  James  Hughes,  of  Bloomington,  ex-member 
of  Congress  (who  had  supported  Breckinridge  in  1800),  Mar- 
tin M.  Ray,  and  others.  These  men  believed  in  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  our  attacks  should  be  directed 
against  the  rebels  in  arms  i-ather  than  against  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  Administration.  This  right  wing  of  the  Democratic, 
forces,  as  it  wei'e,  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  part}'  arms 
and  come  into  the  camp  of  their  political  opponents,  or,  rather, 
they  were  ready,  as  they  looked  at  it,  to  form  a  new  camp  in 
which  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  party  strife  for  the  sake 
of  alliance  against  their  common  foe,  the  enemies  of  the  Union 
with  arms  in  their  hands.     For  June  18,  1802,  the  Republicans 
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and  war  Deiiux^rats  railed  a  Union  convention  to  promote  the 
cooperation  of  thoHe  who  favored  a  vij^orouH  prosecution  of 
the  war.  At  this  convention  the  Democratic  delef^ates  held  a 
separate  meeting  of  their  own.  They  adopted  reHolutions 
favoring  the  union  of  all  good  citizenn  for  the  support  of  the 
Adminstration  in  all  necesHarv  niea«ureH  to  crush  the  rebellion; 
for  this  thej'  would  unite  with  all  citizens  of  whatever  former 
name  or  association. 

(fovernor  Morton  presided  at  this  union  convention  of  the 
war  Democmts  with  the  Republicans.  The  speech  of  Hon. 
Martin  M.  Ray,  a  Denux'rat  who  had  voted  for  Douglas  in  1860 
may  ]>e  taken  to  represent  the  attitude  of  war  Democmts: 

Tho  iHMiu*  [ho  Haid]  waH  j^overnniont  or  no  jrovorninent.  All  party  iMHues 
nhouhi  be  put  iwide  until  the  govornniont  in  nn^stablinhed  in  ef ery  Statt\  If 
slavery  niUHt  periHh  in  the  conflict  to  restore  the  Union,  let  it  j^erinh.  *  *  * 
I^et  UH  exorcise  the  flerce  spirit  of  party  and  fat^tion  that  has  so  fearlessly 
cursed  our  land.  *  *  *  To  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  war  is  but  to  nuM'k  at  our  calamities.  This  is  not  the  time  to  try  that 
issue.  The  issue  is  between  the  (fovemmeht  and  arme<l  rel)ellion.  Partv 
Spirit  is  striving  to  change  and  transfer  this  issue,  the  tremenduous  issue 
Iwtween  the  (tovemment  and  arme<l  treason,  to  a  number  of  irrelevant 
and  inmiaterial  differences  ))etwei*n  the  loyal  |>eople  of  the  North.  The 
opponents  to  the  Administration  affei^t  to  consider  all  the  rest  of  us  as 
a)K)liti(mists  or  secessionists.     There  are  few  of  either  among  us. 

Ray  looked  to  this  Union  convention,  not  as  a  party  move- 
ment but  as  a  movement  of  the  jn^ople — 

a  union  against  the  s(?heme  of  bafHed  politicians  to  ally  the  North  wej*t 
and  the  South;  also  against  the  suicidal  and  visionary  scheme  of  craxy 
enthusiasts  to  inaugurate  forcible  emanci|)ati(m  with  it^  untold  horrors. 

Stern,  unn^lenting,  crushing  war,  firmly  sup])orted  by  the  masses  of  all 
|K>litiail  parties  is  the  only  panacea  for  the  restoration  of  |)eace  and  union. 
We  must  miH»t  the  suiH^rannuatcHl  exixninders  of  the  Viiyinia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions,  who  still  swear  that  if  these  rt^solutions  mean  si'ceHsion 
they  an*  stHH*ssionists,  thus  using  the  wtnlgt*  of  dogmatism  and  bigotry  to 
split  the  Union.  Cast-iron  politics  and  Virginia  resoluti(ms  art*  alM>ut 
played  out. 

What  the  country  netnls  is  that  I )em(H'rats  should  go  South  and  proclaim 
in  the  ears  of  all  that  trt*ason  has  no  ally  in  the  North;  that  the  Breckin- 
ridge faction  that  trie<l  to  commit  the  DenuH-ratic  party  to  an  alliance  with 
therelH*nion  has  faiU*tl;  that  the  South  must  tight,  not  oiify  Mr.  Lincoln's 
IK)Utical  friends,  but  the  whole  Democratic  party.  The  H(K)ner  this  is 
undersUKxl  all  round  the  In'tter  for  the  country,  but  as  long  as  a  cvrtain 
class  of  news|)a|)er8  n»fuse  to  publish  one  generous,  Iil)eral,  loyal,  frank, 
patriotic,  or  earnest  expres.»<ion  of  8ym])athy  for  a  struggling  Government 
it  nee<l  not  \%  exiH»cteti.     This  crt»ates  falw*  ho]H*Hand  protract**  hostilities. 
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The  war  Democrats  wish  to  save  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  bv  over- 
throwing  the  rebellion  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Ck>n8titutional 
Democrats  propose  to  nave  the  Union  by  conniving  at  treason  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  and  assailing  everything  under  the  name  of  abolition- 
ism except  the  rebellion.  They  take  no  notice  of  the  exigencies  of  an 
atrocious  rebellion,  but  with  well-dissembled  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
Constitution,  with  both  hands  up  and  eyeballs  dilated,  they  inveigh  furi- 
ously against  abolitionism. 

Such  DemcH'rats,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  ante- 
cedents, soon  came  into  close  harmony,  if  not  identification, 
with  the  Republicans.  They  may  be  eliminated  as  a  part  of^ 
the  Democratic  opposition. 

The  op[)osite  wing  of  the  Democracy  were  the  ''Copper- » 
heads."  On  January  29, 1862,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  Senator  from 
Indiana,  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  complicit}'^  with  the  rebellion.  Bright  had 
written  a  letter  to  "  His  excellenc}',  Jeflferson  Davis,"  intro 
ducing  a  friend  who  had  a  style  of  firearms  for  sale.  In  the 
discussions  preceding  his  expulsion  Bright  defined  three 
classes  or  parties  in  the  North  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  the  war:  (1)  An  extreme  party  of  Northern 
abolitionists,  who  favored  invading  the  So.uth,  declaring  the 
slaves  free  and  anning  them  against  their  masters;  all  of 
which  was  to  Bright  the  height  of  abomination.  He  named 
Mr.  Sumner  as  the  representative  of  this  class.  (2)  The  main 
body  of  the  Republicans  who  opposed  this  line  of  policy,  but 
who  were  in  favor  of  furnishing  all  men  and  monej'  necessary 
to  invade  any  and  every  State  in  rebellion  and  by  military 
force  to  subject  the  people  there  to  submission.  They  were 
opposed  to  interfering  with  the  rights  of  propertj'  or  with 
slavery  except  as  a  military  necessity.  Senator  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  was  named  as  a  type  of  this  class.  (3)  The  party  op-; 
posed  to  invading  any  of  tihe  States  of  the  South,  or  attempt- 
ing by  force  of  arms  the  subjugation  of  her  citizens  and  the 
destruction  of  their  property,  ^*  until  all  eflfoils  at  reconcilia- 
tion had  l)een  exhausted."  A  defensive  war  only  was  justifi- 
able, and  only  the  men  and  money  necessary  to  defend  the 
capital  and  the  loyal  States  from  invasion  should  be  furnished. 
^  This  meant  that  w^ar  for  the  Union  was  not  to  be  supported. 
It  would  be  a  war  of  aggression,  of  subjugation,  for  the  de- 
struction of  property,  for  the  coercion  of  sovereign  States; 
and  these  ends  were  all   unrighteous  and   unconstitutionaL 
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War  waH  disunion.  If  the  Union  could  not  be  restored  bv 
compromise  and  conciliation  it  could  not  be  restored  at  all, 
and  these  men  were  unwilling  that  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  restore  the  l^nion  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  war.  (Tin 
the  description  of  this  class  Bright  described  himself.  He 
represented  a  considerable  element  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Indiana — men  whosc!> chief  creed  was  to  hate  abolitionists; 
who  were  constantly  haunted  with  the  bogie  of  negro  equality 
and  race  mixture;  who  sympathized  with  the  South,  believed 
in  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States,  opposed  coercion,  and 
bitterly  denounced  the  war  and  all  the  positive  measures  of 

Vjbhe  Administration.  Cit  was  this  ultra  element  that  gave  the 
body  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana  a  vopycr  hue;  that 
led  to  the  secret  political  organizations  and  the  treason  trials 
resulting  from  the  assumed  necessity  of  the  application  of 
military  law  and  the  arbitrary  arrests  by  the  Government. 
No  doubt  their  success  would  have  l)oen  comfort  to  the  enem^ij) 
But,  like  most  extreme  and  aggressive  chisse",  the  "Copper- 
heads" may  have  attracted  an  attention  disproportionate  to 
their  numbers.  What  proportion  they  were  of  the  rank  and 
file  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  the  Repub- 
lican policy  to  identify  the  whole  Democratic  paity  with  this 
noisy  and  turbulent  and,  in  some  cases,  treasonable  element. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ''Copperheads,''  while  they 
were  a  force  within  the  party  to  be  reckoned- with,  and  in 
some  localities  a  prevailing  force,  did  not  determine  the  ofli- 
cial  utterances  and  leadership  of  the  party.  The  party  was 
wiser.  The  great  body  of  the  party,  which  I  may  describe  as 
the  center,  standing  between  the  War  Democrats  on  one  wing 
and  the  "Copperheads"  on  the  other,  knew  the  doom  that 
would  follow  paily  complicity  with  disunion  and  disloyalty. 
This  center  of  the  Democratic  forces,  containing  elements 
shading  oil  toward  either  wing,  make  up  what  we  have  named 

'x.the  Constitutional-Union  Democmts.  We  have  no  sufiicient 
reason  to  doubt  either  their  loyalty  to  the  ITnion  or  their 
attachment  to  the  strict  application  of  the  Constitution, 
though  much  of  their  party  conduct  and  discussion  certainly 
descended  to  the  plane  of  mere  demagoguer}^  and  faction.  In 
much  that  they  did  party  ism  took  the  place  of  patriotism; 
whether  this   was   because  they   were   handicapped   by  the 
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'* Copperheads''  or  because  of  their  prejudice  toward  the 
negro  and  the  abolitionists  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine. 

The  character  of  this  Union  Democracy  and  the  nature  of 
the  party  opposition  that  it  aroused  against  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Administration,  to  what  extent  it  represented  the  spirit  of 
^njustifiable  faction,  to  what  extent  its  course  was  defensible 
party  conduct,  it  is  the  next  purpose  of  this  paper  to  portray. 

The  discussions  clearly  reveal  the  constituent  elements  and 
opinions  that  went  to  make  up  the  ruling  public  opinion  of 
the  part}'. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  sectional  struggle  of  the  preceding 
decade  relating  to  slavery,  the  part}^  was  one  of  concession, 
conciliation,  and  compromise.  It  was  a  Union-saving  party, 
when  saving  the  Union  meant  satisfying  by  concessions  the 
demands  of  the  slave  States.  It  would  readily,  perhaps  unan- 
imously, have  accepted  the  Crittenden  compromise  of  the 
winter  of  1860  and  1861;  and  these  organs  and  leaders  charged 
upon  the  Republicans  the  defeat  of  this  proposed  amendment, 
soundly  denouncing  them  as  abolitionists  and  disunionists  for 
this  reason. 

The  Sentinel,  the  State  organ  of  the  Democratic  partj^  in 
its  issue  of  April  6,  1861,  says: 

The  spring  elections  show  the  ascendency  of  the  conservative  sentiment 
in  the  State.  The  people  of  Indiana  are  in  favor  of  the  atljustnient  of  the 
unfortunate  difficulty  between  the  sections  by  any  honorable  compromise. 
There  can  tie  no  doubt  that  if  the  Crittenden  amendment  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  elections  in  April  it  would  have  car- 
ried by  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  vote  of  that  kind  would  have 
made  for  reconstruction.  The  Republicans  were,  however,  unwilling  to 
take  any  steps  looking  to  concession  and  conciliation,  without  which  it  is 
useless  even  to  think  of  restoring  the  relations  which  have  heretofore  / 
existed. 

As  late  as  March  30,  1861,  the  Sentinel  indorsed  Alexander 
H.  Stephens's  proposal  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  country  on 
the  basis  of  the  Montgomery  constitution. 

This  [says  Uie  Sentinel]  is  the  quickest  process.  The  Montgomery  con- 
stitution is  in  many  respects  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Federal  (con- 
stitution. The  revenue  system  it  provides  is  far  in  advance  of  any  yet 
attempted  since  the  General  Government  was  organized.  A  reunion  can 
never  be  accomplished  without  compromise.  A  national  convention  to 
arrange  the  terms  is  hardly  practicable.  The  South  would  hardly  partici- 
pate.    The  border  States  propose  a  convention  to  lay  down  the  ctmditions 
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upon  which  they  will  remain  in  the  Union.  These  States  would,  there- 
fore, not  favor  a  convention,  while  the  slow  process  of  it  would  give  the 
Confe<ieracy  time  to  gain  strength.  Why  not  meet  the  issue  promptly  and 
yield  whatever  is  reasonable  to  satisf>  the  Union  conservative  men  of  the 
South,  and  thereby  build  up  a  National  Union  party  which  will  neutralize 
and  destroy  the  extremists,  the  disunionitste  of  l)oth  sections?  *  *  * 
If  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  North  are  opposed  to  yielding  what  the 
South  declare  to  be  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  then  shall  it  be 
war  for  the  mastery  or  a  peaceful  seiiaration — the  formation  of  two  confed- 
eracies. 

^  "  War  for  the  mastery  "  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conserva- 
tive Democracy,  a  course  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
This  party,  having  no  sense  of  wrong  committed  by  the  South, 
having  no  concern  for  the  slave,  having  no  cause  for  which  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  struggle  between  the  sections,  and  no  scm- 
ples  against  conceding  all  the  demands  the  slave  holders  made, 
were,  therefore,  naturally  and  strenuouslj'  against  what  was 
called  a  policy  of  coercion.  When,  by  April  8, 1861,  it  seemed 
that  the  Administration  had  decided  on  an  aggressive  policy, 
to  the  extent  of  attempting  to  collect  (jovernment  revenue  in 
Southern  ports,  the  Sentinel  said: 

War  will  be  precipitated  by  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Is  it  the 
object  of  the  Administration  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  gallant  men  of  the 
border  slave  States,  who  have  been  nobly  battling  for  the  Union,  and  force 
them  to  unite  their  destinies  to  the  Confederacy?  We  all  know^  or  should 
knoWf  that  there  in  no  hope  for  reunion  except  in  conciliation  or  conce8»ion. 
The  most  moderate  of  the  Union  men  of  the  slave  States  demand  guaran- 
tees like  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden.  The  coercive  ix)licy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  can  not  l)e  maintained  without  the  cordial  approval  of  the  con- 
servative citizens  of  the  North.  They  believe  that  this  Government  can 
not  be  maintained  by  force.  They  do  not  Ixjlieve  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
*' irrepressible  conflict,**  but  they  believe  that  the  States  can  continue  in  a 
Union  '*half  slave  and  half  free."  *  *  *  In  the  present  crisis  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  patriotic  and  worthy  citizens  to  withhold  aid  and  comfort  from 
the  Administration  if  it  adopts)  a  coert;ive  iM)licy — a  policy  that  can  do 
nothing  but  confinn  our  divisions. 

The  Sentinel  rebuked  Governor  Morton  for  pledging  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  (>,000  volunteers  from  Indiana  if  he  would  adopt 
"a  coercive  policy"  toward  the  Confederacy. 

The  people  of  Indiana  [said  the  Sentinel]  do  not  projmse  to  engage  in 
a  crusade  against  the  South  for  party  puri)08e8,  to  advance  the  schemes  of 
abolitionists  and  of  the  protectionists  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Kngland. 
The  Southern  Stat(»s  have  not  trespassed  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Indiana,  nor  do  they  propose  to  do  so.     The  leginlatiun  of  the  Confederate 
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States  is  not  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Northwest,  but  in  harmony 
therewith,  while  that  of  the  Black  Republican  Congress  discriminates 
against  them. 

If  these  expressions  were  representative  of  the  party  (and 
there  is  no  reason  to  dou})t  it),  it  is  evident  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  were  at  the  beginning,  as  they  continued  to 
be,  a  party  that  favored  compromise  and  concession — that 
favored  peace  and  reunion  in  tcu-ms  to  be  named  by  the  South/ 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  or\ 
the  Conservative  Union  men,  as  they  called  themselves,  were  ! 
violently  opix)sed  to  the  antislavery  movement.  It  was 
because  of  this  that  they  were  ready  for  almost  any  kind  of 
compromise  with  the  South.  In  their  view,  the  abolitionists 
and  the  agitation  which  they  had  so  persistently  kept  up  for 
a  generation  were  the  cause  of  the  war.  War  had  come 
because  of  ultraism  and  sectionalisui.  The  ultras  had  gotten 
into  power  in  their  respective  sections,  the  abolition  ultras 
in  the  North,  the  ''fire-eating,"  secession  ultras  in  the  South. 
The  latter  had  been  brought  to  the  front  in  the  South  because 
of  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  disunion  abolitionists  upon 
Southern  domestic  institutions. 

Both  secessionists  and  abolitionists,  the  Democratic  organs 
asserted,  should  be  put  down;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  sympathies  of  the  Democrats  were  with  the  South. 
Their  prejudices  and  greater  dislike  were  directed  against  the 
abolitionists  and  against  New  England,  the  nursery  of  aboli- 
tionists. It  was  the  Democratic  view  that  the  abolitionists 
had  forced  the  war  upon  the  South.  These  abolitionists  were 
"•fanatics  breathing  pestilence  from  pandemonium,  trying  to 
destroy  the  Union,  so  as  to  secure  over  its  broken  fragments 
the  emancipation  of  slaves — the  Beechers,  the  Cheevers,  the 
Phillipses,  the  Greeleys — monsters  who  come  sneaking  to 
Washington  seeking  the  destruction  of  slavery."  They  are 
"  disunionists  and  should  be  hung  with  secessionists  in  pairs." 
If  it  may  be  said  of  some  abolitionists  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  save  the  Union  with  slavery,  of  equal  truth  it  may 
be  said  of  these  abolition-liating  Democrat*;  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  save  the  Union  without  slavery.  In  any  case,  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  slave  had  no  consideration.  The 
party  officially  resolved  (18()2)  that  in  considering  terms  of 
settlement ''  we  will  look  only  to  the  welfare,  peace,  and  safety 
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of  the  white  race,  without  reference  to  the  effect  that  settle- 
ment may  have  ui)on  the  condition  of  the  African."  The 
party  thoroughly  believed  in  the  su}>ordination  of  the  negro 
race  to  the  white,  where  the}'  both  exist  together. 

This  proslavery  disposition,  voiced  in  constant  and  violent 
denunciations  of  the  abolitionists — and  all  positive  antislavery 
men  were  included  under  this  term — is  manifest  in  the  Demo- 
'^^cratic  literature  of  the  time.  An  official  document  of  the 
party"  refers  to  Sumner  as  the  "craziest  of  all  the  craz}-! 
pack  of  abolitionists."  The  Sentinel  refers  to  the  "fanatical 
and  insane  ravings  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,"  the  "madness  and 
recklessness  of  whoso  language"'  reminded  the  editor  of  "a' 
monkey  playing  with  tin*  in  a  ship's  magazine.  Such  madmen 
should  be  sent  to  an  a.sylum."'  It  was  *'  rabid  al)olition  treason 
of  Boston  that  urged  the  arming  of  the  blacks."  "He  who 
loves  abolition,  hates  the  Constitution  and  the  Union."  "  We 
must  suppress  the  rebellion,  and,  as  abolitionism  produced  it, 
abolitionism  and  secession  must  be  buried  in  the  same  gmve." 
"An  abolitionist  is  as  much  a  secessionist  as  any  to  be  found 
in  South  Carolina.  They  abuse  each  other,  but  they  both 
unite  in  laying  violent  hands  on  the  Government."  How 
those  who  were  seeking  to  direct  the  war  against  slavery  were 
laying  violent  hands  on  the  Government  was  not  made  clear. 
^  In  this  classification  of  the  abolitionists  with  the  secession- 
ists, as  equally  enemies  of  the  Union,  the  fallacy  is  obvious. 
Though  extreme  abolitionists  had  formerly  denounced  a  Union 
with  slaveholders  as  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell,"  and  declared  that  such  a  Union  must  be  broken  up, 
yet  they  were  opposing  a  proslavery  Union  with  the  force  of 
opinion  only,  and  were  during  the  war  loyally  supporting  the 
Government  and  were  seeking  only  in  legitimate  and  legal 
ways  to  turn  the  forces  of  the  Union  against  slavery,  while  the 
secessionists,  whom  the  Democrats  were  more  ready  to  con- 
ciliate and  excuse,  were  opposing  the  legitimate  Government 
of  the  Union  with  arms  in  their  hands.  When  Greeley  sug- 
gested that  the  way  to  abolish  this  hated  abolitionism  was  to 
abolish  slavery,  the  Sentinel  indorsed  the  reply  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal,  that  from  (Jreeley's  logic  it  follows  that  "the 
way  to  abolish  rebellion  is  to  al>olish  government;  the  way  to 

o"  FarUi  for  the  People,"  by  h  citizi'ii  of  Indiana.  publiNhed  by  order  of  the  Democratic 
State  centnil  committee,  July  30.  1862. 
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abolish  thieving  is  to  abolish  property;  the  way  to  abolish 
murder  is  to  abolish  life;  the  way  to  abolish  a  wrong  is  to 
abolish  the  right  on  which  wrong  is  inflicted."  From  this 
one  is  left  to  infer  that  it  was  clearly  on  the  ground  that  slav- 
ery was  as  well  founded  in  right  as  government  and  property 
and  life  that  the  Democratic  discussion  proceeded.  It  was, 
after  all,  this  rlghtfidnens  of  slavery  in  the  Democratic  view 
which  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  party's  attitude  toward 
abolitionism  and  the  antislavery  measures  of  the  war. 

This  proslavery  dispositiqn  led  the  Democrats  in  all  their 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  war  to  lay  the  burden  of  blame 
on  the  Republicans  and  the  antislavery  men  of  the  North. 
The  South  was  but  standing  for  its  rights;  the  antislavery 
men  of  the  North  were  always  the  aggressors.  Even  so  late 
as  the  day  following  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April  13, 
1861,  the  Sentinel  said,  under  the  head  lines,  "Civil  strife 
commenced,"  "The  abolition  war  of  Seward,  Lincoln  &Co. :'V 

Civil  strife  han  cotuinenced.  The  abolitiouitits  and  disuniou  administra- 
tion have  attempted  the  coercion  of  the  Confederate  Statet*.  Such  are  the 
first  fruits  of  Republicanism — the  end  no  one  can  see.  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  inaugurating  civil  war  by  charging 
the  overt  ai't  upon  the  Montgomery  government.  If  war  was  not  intended, 
why  was  a  military  and  naval  expedition  fitted  out  with  th^  men  and 
appliances  to  reenforce  and  occupy  Fort  Sumter  at  all  hazards.  This  was 
not  a  peaceable  mission.  It  was  known  the  demonstration  would  bean 
act  of  war,  and  the  men  of  the  South  would  have  been  regarded  as  mere 
braggarts  if  they  had  not  resisted  unto  death.  Their  honor  was  at  stake. 
If  they  had  yielded  without  resistance,  they,  would  have  8too<l  disgraced 
before  the  world.  *  *  *  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Confederate^ 
States  have  made  no  hostile  demonstrations  upon  the  North.  They  sent 
commissioners  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the  difiiculties,  but  they  were 
repulsecl.  The  door  for  reconciliation,  compromise,  or  a  peaceful  separa- 
tion was  closed  against  them.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  our 
authority  that  any  State  or  nation  deliberately  resolving  that  its  govern- 
ment is  intolerable  has  a  right  to  change  it.  And  the  Ccjnfe<ierate  States, 
not  we,  have  the  right  to  judge  whether  our  Government  is  oppressive  to 
them.  If  we  can  not  live  in  peace  with  the  seceding  States  *'let  them  go 
out."  It  is  better  to  have  them  friends  out  of  the  family  than  enemies  in 
it.     Such  considerations  should  influence  every  wise  and  good  man.  y 

In  the  following  issue  of  April  15  the  Sentinel  quotes  Mr. 
Greeley's  noted  article  in  the  Tribune  of  November  9,  1860, 
entitled  "  Let  the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace,"  and  commended 
it  as  '^  sound  doctrine  now  as  well  as  then."  "  Now,"  says  the 
Sentinel,  ^'the  Tribune  has  changed  front  and  is  favoring 
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coercive  mea«ure8.  Why  has  this  change  occurred?  The 
reason  is  the  protective  tariff  and  their  desire  to  be  true  to  the 
cotton  lords  of  New  England  and  the  ironmasters  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 
y^  3.  As  this  last  expression  indicates,  there  was  another  tra- 
ditional sentiment  that  moved  the  Indiana  Democr«k*y.  Cou- 
pled with  this  opposition  to  abolitionism  was  the  old  prejudice 
against  New  England  and  the  Yankee,  perhaps  transmitted 
from  the  South,  and  the  traditional  opposition  of  the  South- 
ern and  Western  Democrats  to  the  protective  tariff.  Such 
expressions  as  *'the  cotton  lords  of  New  England  and  the 
iron  masters  of  Pennsylvania"  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Republicans  felt  that  the  Democrats  were  attempting  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  hatred  of  the  Yankees. 
Whether  the  Democmts  were  discussing  abolitionism  or  pro- 
tectionism, New  England  and  the  Yankee  were  sure  to  come  in 
for  attack.  In  ^' Facts  for  the  people  relating  to  the  present 
crisis,"  published  by  the  order  of  the  Demo<Tatic  central  com- 
mittee, July  30,  1862,  and  in  other  campaign  documents,  the 
new  tariff  policy  of  the  Republicans — the  Morrill  tariff  -was 
vigorously  denounced  as  being  exactly  in  line  with  the  class 
legislation  that  New  England  had  been  attemi)ting  for  the 
past  forty  years.  Her  tonnage  and  tariff  policies  were  pro- 
voking to  certain  sections  of  the  country;  her  manufacturing 
and  navigation  interests  reaped  undue  profits,  while  agricul- 
tural interests  were  prevented.^ 

**The  unfairnesB  of  the  Morrill  tariff  is  shown  in  that  it  reduccH  the  duties 
on  many  articles  which  should  have  lx?eu  increajied,  l)eciiuse  of  tlie  char- 
acter of  those  who  use  them. 

They  are  commodities  which  are  extensively  used  by  the  rich  and  by 
residents  of  our  large  cities.  But  the  abolitionisb^  in  Congress  from  the 
Eastern  States  had  the  power  and  used  it  for  their  own  purposes  and  that 
of  their  section.  ^  This  tariff  proceeds  from  ba<l  to  worse  and  comes  to  ita 
climax  of  dishonesty  by  reinoiing  all  duty  from  VKimj  of  the  imported  articles 
}nhich  are  nm'd  hi/  the  Nnr  England  manufacturers  iti  the  proHccuiion  of  their 
Imsinesif.  At  such  a  time,  with  sudi  fearful  resp(msibilities  hourly  increas- 
ing, when  the  nation  is  putting  forth  all  it^  strength  and  jeopanlizing  its 
material  wealth,  when  from  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  land  the  wail  is 
heard  above  the  din  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  for  loved  ones 
killed  or  maimed  in  l)attle — can  the  imagination  picture  a  scene  more 
revolting  than  that  of  Congress  discussing,  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
finally  adopting  this  jtolicy  o/  increasing  the  semiannual  dividends  of  tlie  East- 

a  Facts  for  People,  p.  2.  b  a  lAble  of  reductions  is  appended. 
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eni  matiufadurcrs  and  at  the  same  luomeiit  throwing  additional  burdens  on 
the  working  classes  of  the  people.*** 

Mr.  Hendricks  spoke  frequently  and  publicly  of  the  com- 
mon interests,  commercially  and  materially,  which  bound  the 
Northwest  to  tHe  South,  speeches  on  which  his  political  oppon-' 
ents  based  the  charge  that  Hendricks  and  his  party  were! 
looking  toward  a  Northwestern  confederacy  for  alliance  with  ^ 
the  South,  with  the  purpose  of  leaving  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  States  to  themselves.  The  Democratic  press  and 
leaders  constantly  denied  that  such  a  design  existed,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  exist,  unless  it  wei*e 
held  in  reserve  for  the  possible  emergency  of  Southern  suc- 
cess and  independence.  But  the  suggestion  expressed  a  very 
common  friendliness  toward  the  South,  a  common  hostility  to 
New  England.  The  Democrats  of  Indiana  were  constantly 
teaching  that  the  politics  of  New  England  were  noxious  and 
that  her  material  interests  were  constantly  being  promoted  by 
government  at  the  expense  of  agricultural  States  like  Indiana,  y 
This  feeling  is  accentuated  in  a  campaign  address  by  the 
"Committee  of  Thirteen  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,"  supposed 
to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  C.  Walker,  one  of  the  edit- 
ors of  the  Sentinel,  which  was  distributed  through  the  State 
by  the  campaign  committees  and  agencies  of  the  Democratw. 

"It  was  tlie  fanaticism  of  New  England  that  cauKe<i  the  war  with  the- 
Southern  States  and  brought  desolation  and  sorrow  to  the  hearthstones  of 
our  people.  She  ransacks  the  entire  country  for  negroes  to  fill  her  quotas 
in  the  Army,  and  while  crying  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  fat- 
tens on  the  blood  of  Western  men.  The  tariff  increases  the  wealth  of  New. 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  West.  She  retains  as  far  as  possible  her 
whit«  men  at  home  to  manufacture  goods  for  the  Army,  and  redoubles  her 
profits  every  year  the  war  continues.  When  the  war  shall  be  ended,  three- 
fourths  of  the  (lovernment  debt,  13,000,000,000  in  5  per  cent  and  6  per  cent 
gold-bearing  bonds,  will  l>e  piled  up  in  New  England.  These  bonds,  which 
cost  the  holder  less  than  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  ^nd  as  a  consequence  pay 
15  per  cent  interest  in  gold  on  the  investment,  represent  New  England's 
profits  in  the  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  The  Iwnds  pay  no 
taxes.  Thret^  thousand  millions  of  property  in  New  England  accumulated 
by  profits  in  the  war  which  has  impoverished  the  Northwest,  will  [)ay  no 
taxes  toward  liquidating  the  public  debt.  But  the  people  of  the  West  will 
pay  taxes  on  all  the  property  they  own.  What  they  buy  and  what  they 
sell,  what  they  eat  and  what  they  wear,  what  they  inherit  and  what  they 
produce — all  will  be  taxed.  The  time  will  come,  with  pay  day,  when  th;(e 
Western  man  will  l;e  retjuired  to  sot  apart  every  third  part  of  the  product 


a  AddrcRs  ot  Democratic  central  committee,  July,  IHDO,  in  report  of  mass  convention. 
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of  hifl  labor,  every  third  bushel  of  the  produce  of  his  field,  every  thin!  ox, 
asH,  horse,  sheep,  and  ho^  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  taxgatherer.  His 
lands,  his  houses,  the  Ixnies  and  muscles  of  his  children  will  be  mortgageil 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  held  in  New  England,  the  pestilential 
source  of 'all  the  fanaticism,  all  the  proscription,  all  the  bigotry  that  has 
cursed  the  country  since  the  days  when  the  Puritans  burned  old  women 
^or  witches  and  banished  Roger  Williams  for  his  religious  opinions." 

y  4.  Besides  being  for  compromise  and  concession  toward  the 
South  and  against  abolitionism  and  protectionism,  and  as  a 
consequence,  against  New  England  as  the  source  of  these 
woeful  heresies,  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana  professed  to 
stand  for  the  vindication  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war  the  Constitution  was  to  be  their  chart  and  constant 
guide.  In  all  their  arguments  their  constant  appeal  was  to 
the  Constitution.  Whether  or  not  the  measures  of  the  Admin- 
istmtion  were  politic  or  wise,  it  was  certain  in  the  Democratic 
view  that  they  were  unconstitutional.  The  Democnits  stood, 
partl}^  from  principle  and  tradition  and  partly  from  force  of 
circumstances,  as  a  defender  of  the  individual  against  the 
impositions  of  government  and  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  States  against  centmlized  power.  On  this  it  based  its 
claim  to  be  a  legitimate  opposition.  The  Democratic  partj' 
has  been  traditionally^  at  least  throughout  most  of  its  history, 
a  party  of  opposition.  Party  discussion  in  Indiana  during  the 
war  shows  that  in  this  period  it  was  exclusively  so.  As  the 
basis  of  its  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  Administra- 
tion, it  appealed  to  the  Constitution.  This  was  the  party's 
constant  ))ulwark  of  defense.  Its  teachers  and  leaders  were 
thoroughly  wedded  to  and  were  constantly  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Constitution  taught  ])y  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  I'esolutions,  adherence  to  the  rights,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  the  States,  and  resistance  to  the  increase 
of  centralized  authoritv.  Harrison  H.  Dodd,  an  extreme 
copperhead,  but  whose  political  doctrines,  as  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  the  Sentinel  publicl}^  indorsed,  took  occa^sion 
to  deny  in  a  public  speech  that  Democratic  opposition  to  the 
war  was  inspired  by  their  attachment  to  slavery.  That  oppo- 
sition, he  asserted,  was  based  on  constitutional  grounds. 

"So  far  as  I  am  cont^erned  [said  Dodd]  I  am  oppostnl  to  this  war,  and 
have  l)een  every  day,  hour,  and  minutt;  since  its  inauguration,  and 
stand  ready  to  stop  it  if  it  were  in  my  power  to-morrow,  upon  the  bimn 
of  the  HovercUjnly  of  the  JStatoi  as  contradistinguislied  from  a  centralized 
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power  sufficient  t«  redu(»e  the  States  to  Territories  by  any  process  and  for 
any  purpose.  For  myself,  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  is  the  only  practical  and  philosophical  condition  of  blacks  and 
whites  when  placed  together  on  this  or  on  any  other  continent.  But  many 
who  do  not  so  believe  stand  firmly  opposetl  to  this  war,  because  though 
leveled  ostensibly  against  slavery  it  is  really  leveled  against  sovereignty. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  engendering  a  central  power  not  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  and  dangerous  to  liberty.'' 

The  Democrats  in  their  litemture  constantly  reiterated  that 
they  were  for  the  Union  of  the  fathers,  the  Union  of  the  old 
Constitution.  They  demanded  that  the  war  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  strictly  ap- 
plied. They  were  for  peace  and  reunion  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment,  but  the  restoration  should  be  on  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  "with  all' the  rights  and  guarantees 
of  the  several  States  unimpaired,"  an  expression  which  Mor- 
ton denounced  as  a  stereotyped  form  of  speech  for  the  preser- 
vation of  slavery.  Sumner's  doctrine  that  the  Constitution 
was  made  for  peace,  not  for  war;  that  war  makes  law  for  itself 
and  must  be  conducted  a^'^ording  to  the  laws  of  war  and  not 
according  to  the  Constitution;  that  war,  born  of  violence,  looks 
to  violence  for  victory  and  discards  all  limitations  except  such 
as  are  supplied  by  the  rights  of  war, — such  a  doctrine  made 
these  defenders  of  the  Constitution  white  with  rage.  It  seemed 
to  them  merely  a  doctrine  setup  to  enable  the  ultras  to  evade 
the  Constitution  and  abolish  slavery.  To  Horace  Greeley's 
suggestion  that  he  "was  for  the  Union  as  it  was  under  the 
Constitution,  if  it  could  not  be  improved;"  but  he  "greatly 
preferred  the  Union  as  it  ought  to  be,"  the  Sentinel  replied 
that  this  means  that — 

*' Greeley  and  his  tribe  think  the  old  Union  can  be  improved  upon,  and 
that  the  way  to  bring  about  improvement  is  to  engraft  all  the  doctrines  of 
abolitionism  upon  the  parent  stock — emancipation,  negro  equality,  negro 
suffrage,  and,  whenever  possible,  negro  office  holders." 

To  the  Chicago  Tribune's  suggestion  that  in  the  war  the 
nation  was  fighting  for  its  life  and  that  in  such  a  struggle  the 
Constitution  was  not  intended  and  should  not  be  used  to  ham- 
per and  defeat  that  great  end,  the  Sentinel  replied,  indorsing 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

The  Constitution  is  the  nation.  Tho  Constitution  is  the  Republic.  The 
Constitution  is  the  Union.     The  Constitution  gone,  the  Republic  is  dead. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 10 
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The  man  who  hoMa  that  the  obligationfl  of  the  Constitution  are  at  an  end 
can  not  ])e  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Union.  If  the  Constitution  is  not  bind- 
ing, against  what  are  these  men  rebels?  We  art^  fighting  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  that  alone.     All  other  objects  of  the  war  are  delusions. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Sentinel  only  a  brief  year 
before  was  willing  to  throw  the  whole  Constitution  over  and 
take  in  its  stead  the  Confederate  constitution  adopted  at  Mont- 
gomery, it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  historical  student  is 
led  to  suspect  that  such  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  was  not  in- 
spired so  much  by  a  desire  to  preserve  that  "matchless  instru- 
ment," as  Democratic  speakers  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it, 
as  by  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  Republican  war  administration 
and  to  defeat  antislavery  ends. 

Turning  from  the  general  character  and  opinion  of  the 
Democratic  party,  we  notice  the  public  measures  and  policies 
on  which  the  opposition  joined  issue  with  the  Administration. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Democrats  accused  the  Republicans 
of  making  use,  for  party  purposes,  of  the  universal  devotion 
to  the  Union.  The  plea  of  the  Republicans  and  their  allies, 
the  War  Democrats,  that  all  party  should  be  forgotten  in  this 
emergency  was  denounced  by  the  conservative  Democrats  as 
a  "no-party  dodge."  In  their  eyes  this  "no-party  party,"  as 
they  called  it,  was  merely  an  hypocritical  pretense  of  the  Re- 
publicans by  which  they  hoped  to  take  to  themselves  the  spoils 
of  office  and  perpetuate  their  own  power.  William  H.  Eng- 
lish, in  a  letter  to  the  Sentinel  (June  28,  1862),  warned  the 
faithful  against  the  no-party  trap,  set  by  men  devoted  to  un- 
scrupulous and  vindictive  warfare  against  the  Democratic 
party.    • 

"The  same  trap,"  said  English,  *'had  been  iwriodically  set  for  years;  for 
it  is  notorious  that  combinations  of  odds  and  ends  of  other  parties  under 
various  pretexts  and  names  had  l)een  arrayed  against  us  at  almost  every 
general  election." 

English  voiced  the  uniform  message  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  that  Democrats  should  avoid  fusion  with  Republicans 
and  Abolitionists  in  the  so-called  "  Union  Part}'^"  of  Indiana. 
The  State  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1862  ridicules 
the  Republicans  for  hypocritically  pretending  "  to  sacrifice 
party  platforms  and  organizations  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country."  The  partisan  character  of  appointments  shows  the 
insincerity  of  this  pretense. 
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"  If  a  mountain  of  war  debt,  paralysis  of  commerce,  embezzlement  on  a 
gigantic  scale;  if  the  fruits  of  our  labor  are  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  the  East;  if  despotic  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  of  persons  are  desirable,  then  fuse.  The  Abolitionists  are  hostile 
to  the  South.  Friendly  relations  may  l)e  restored  only  by  restoring  the 
Democratic  party  to  power.  Abolitionism  is  the  dominant  element  of  the 
Republican  party.  *  *  *  By  fusion  w^e  become  its  abettors.**  (W.  M. 
McCarty ,  of  Shelby  ville,  in  the  Sentinel,  June  20,  1862. ) 

Mr.  Julian,  for  a  part  of  the  Republicans,  denounced  and 
despised  this  catering  to  the  Democracy.  He  would  send  the 
''Copperheads"  across  the  lines  and  would  have  Democrats 
become  Republicans  if  they  wished  sincerely  to  stand  by  their 
country. 

But  the  Conservatives  held  that  safety  demanded  the  reor- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  the  Conservative  National 
Democi-atic  party,  for  the  vindication  of  the  Constitution  and 
as  offering  the  only  hope  of  a  constitutional  basis  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Union.  Their  policy,  the}'^  asserted,  would  save 
the  Union;  the  Republican  policies  would  divide  and  destroy 
it.  While  Democrats  at  the  opening  of  the  war  had  "  in  good 
faith,  for  the  time  being,  cast  aside  party  feeling,  their  old 
political  foes  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  put 
in  force  measures  that  had  been  repudiated  by  the  people."^ 
These  Conservatives,  in  defending  their  right  to  a  party 
existence,  put  forward  prominently  in  their  professions  their 
attachment  to  the  Union.  The  Sentinel  kept  standing  at  the 
head  of  its  editorial  columns  Jackson's  historic  declaration: 
"The  Union  must  be  preserved."  The  party  called  itself  the 
'* Union  Democratic"  party;  its  State  and  local  conventions, 
its  platforms  and  tickets  were  all  announced  under  that  name. 
The  lines  on  which  this  Conservative  Democracy  would  base 
their  party  and  join  issue  with  the  Administration  are  seen  in 
the  series  of  measures  by  which  the  party  in  power  was  turn- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union  into  a  war  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  was  the  general  issue  constantly  urged  by  the 
Democrats.  Their  ever-present  watchword  was:  "The  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  the  Union  as  it  was."  The  official  platform 
of  1862  condemned  the  twin  heresies,  Northern  sectionalism 
and  Southern  secession. 

Both  are  radical  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  the  tratiitions  of 
Democracy.    The  war  nhould  not  be  one  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  but 
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should  be  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  war  for  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  is  just.  But  we  condemn  a  war  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  or  the  subjuj^ation  of  the  South. 

Similar!}",  the  official  call  for  the  Democratic  mass  conven- 
tion for  July  30,  1862  (Sentinel,  June  28),  bore  the  familiar 
headline:  "The  Constitution  as  it  is,  the  Union  as  it  was."  It 
calls  upon  the  Democracy  of  Indiana,  the  true  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  all  who  desire  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution, to  come  together  to  consider  the  new  issues  which 
have  been  recently  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  party  in 
power,  measures  which  have  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution 
and  which  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  insti- 
tutions; to  insist  that  the  war  in  its  prosecution  should  be 
confined  to  the  policy  solemnly  set  forth  by  Congress  in  July, 
1861,  namely,  that  it  is — 

**not  wagetl  in  a  spirit  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purjwsc*  of 
overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  institutions  of  the  States, 
but  to  <lefend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several 
States  unimpaire<l;  and  to  assure  the  Administration  that  a  generous  sup- 
port will  be  given  it,  as  the  representative  of  the  (iovemment,  in  all  neces- 
sary, prompt,  and  vigorous  measures  to  overthrow  anned  rebellion  against 
the  Union,  to  sustain  its  legitimate  authority,  and  crush  out  abolitionism, 
which  is  equally  a^  hostile  to  the  Constitution  an  secessionism.'' 

Then  follows  a  recital  of  reasons  for  the  call; 

1.  The  Administration  and  Congress  and  the  recent  Union 
State  convention  in  Indiana  had  '^  failed  to  announce  what  are 
the  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
and  one  and  all  have  refused  to  even  censure,  mucli  less  con- 
demn,  the  disunion  scheme  of  the  abolitionists." 

2.  The  bite  Union  convention  had  failed  to  repudiate  the 
gross  frauds  and  corruptions  proven  upon  the  party  in  power. 

The  other  reasons  consist  of  a  recital  of  certain  antislavery 
measures  which  the  Democrats  consider  improper  means  of 
conducting  the  war,  and  the  call  closed  with  the  following 
campaign  appeal: 

**ln  order  that  the  i>eople,  the  source  of  i)ower  in  all  constitutional  gov- 
ernments, who  sincerely  desire  to  i)er}K»tuatt^  the  Tnion,  as  founded  and 
administered  by  our  )>atri()tic  fathers,  may  have  the  opix^rtunity  to  con- 
denm  these  unconstitutional  njcasures;  to  express  their  sympathy  and 
their  determination  to  support  the  Administration  in  every  legitimate 
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effort  to  crush  out  treason  where'er  it  may  rear  its  head;  to  uphold  the  rights 
and  institutions  of  the  States  unimpaired;  to  say  to  those  in  authority,  the 
servants  of  the  people,  what  are  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  means  to 
put  down  this  rebellion;  to  condemn  fraud  and  corruption  and  all  uncon- 
stitutional, illegitimate,  and  unnecessary  measures  calculated  to  weaken 
instead  of  strengthening  a  love  and  respect  for  the  Union;  to  restore  a  wise, 
just,  pure,  e(iual,  and  beneficent  administration  of  the  Government  such 
as  the  people  desire;  and  to  renew  the  pledge  made  by  the  last  Democratic 
State  convention  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  Indiana,  namely,  *  That 
we  will  sustain  with  all  our  energies  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution;  but  we 
are  opposed  to  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  or  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Southern  States.' 

*  'AH  who  desire  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  every  inch  of  Ameri- 
can soil  in  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality;  all  who  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  a  fixed  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  known  to  the 
whole  country;  all  who  sympathize  with  the  60,000  sons  of  Indiana  who 
have  volunteered  and  are  in  the  field  to  defend  and  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  and  who  wish  to  see  them  relieved  from  their  arduous 
duties  and  exposure  of  health  and  life  in  defense  thereof  by  a  prompt 
suppression  and  restoration  of  the  Union  not  only  in  name  but  in  essence; 
ail  who  wish  to  preserve  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  are  invited  to  attend  the  proposed 
convention  and  cooperate  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects." 

• 
No  exception  Will  be  taken  to  these  general  puiposes  or  to 

the  professions  thus  eloquently  made  of  the  end  in  view.  But 
as  to  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end, 
and  as  to  other  Democititic  beliefs  and  purposes  not  thus  pub- 
licly and  officially  expressed,  quite  a  bill  of  exceptions  has 
been  filed. 

The  policy  of  the  Democrats  was  to  hold  the  Administration 
strictly  to  the  Republican  platform  of  1860  and  the  Crittenden 
resolution  of  July,  1861.  These  guaranteed  the  maintenance 
inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  no  interference  with 
their  domestic  institutions.  The  wrong  of  secession,  the  out-  ' 
break  of  war  and  its  woeful  continuance  made  no  difference 
in  Democratic  political  ideas  or  in  the  policies  that  were  to  be 
applied.  Interference  with  slavery  should  not  be  either  an 
accompaniment,  an  incident,  or  a  result  of  the  war.  Hateful  j 
abolitionism  that  had  caused  the  war  was  now  not  willing  that 
it  should  be  conducted  on  the  only  platform  on  which  the 
friends  of  the  Union  could  be  kept  united  and  on  which  alone 
the  Union  could  be  restored — the  platform  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  of  States. 
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"Congress,  iiiHtead  of  calmly  considering  the  wayH  and  means  of  getting 
out  of  all  our  difficulties,  and  feeding  white  men  called  into  the  service  as 
soldiers,  have  turned  their  halls  into  places  of  meeting  for  two  n^ro 
debating  societies,  in  which  al)olition  members  vie  with  each  other  in 
inve  tmg  ways  and  means  to  benefit  the  negro,  to  feed  him  when  he  has 
run  off,  to  clothe  him,  to  liberate  him,  to  arm  him,  to  open  schools  to  edu- 
cate him,  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  the  white  man/'  ^ 

Thus,  from  the  time  all  parties  had  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Union  a  year  had  not  passed  before  the  alx>lition  party 
raised  its  hydra  head  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  were  calculated  further  to  rend  rather  than  to 
restore  the  Union. 
,/" Following  the  course  of  events,  and  from  a  study  of  party 
platforms,  official  campaign  addresses  to  the  voters,  and 
speeches  from  the  stump,  we  find  the  following  "abolition" 
measures  upon  which  the  Democracy  antagonized  the  Admin- 
istratior : 

1.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

2.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  The  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  propert3\  This  was 
an  interference  with  property  rights  and  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  States,  in  violation  of  Republican  platform 
pledges. 

4.  The  military  annulment  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

5.  The  scheme  for  compensated  emancipation,  by  which 
burdens  of  taxation  would  be  imposed  upon  the  labor  of  the 
North  for  generations  to  come. 

6.  The  emancipation  proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  This 
was  but  to  incite  to  slave  insurrection  and  would  lead  to 
savage  slaughter. 

7.  Arming  the  blacks.  This  was  but  to  admit  that  white 
men  could  not  subdue  the  rebellion.  It  would  equalize  the 
white  soldiery  with  the  negro  and  invite  the  negroes  to  the 
slaughter  of  their  masters. 

8.  The  passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  testimony  of  negroes 
in  certain  cases  against  the  whites. 

9-  The  repeal  of  the  law  against  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  by  negroes. 

10.  The  passage  of  a  law  recognizing  as  our  equals  the 
negro  governments  of  Liberia  and  Hayti. 
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11.  Many  speeches  in  Congress  in  favor  of  abolition. 

12.  Wild  schemes  of  negro  philanthropy;  establishing  free 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  blai^ks;  supporting  runaway 
negroes  in  idleness,  and  in  agricultural  experiments  with 
negro  labor,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

All  these  abolition  schemes  of  emancipation  and  confiscation 
were  declared  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  incon- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  solemnly  declared 
in  the  Crittenden  resolution;  against  sound  political  economy 
and  against  the  dictates  of  humanity.^ 

To  all  these  negro-loving  schemes  the  Democrats  were 
opposed.     They  would  have  no  '*  nigger  war." 

To  these  issues  on  slavery  should  be  added: 

1.  Opposition  to  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Republicans. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  financial  polic}"  of  the  Administration. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  draft. 

4.  Opposition  to  the  Administration's  foreign  policy,  includ- 
ing its  settlement  of  the  Trent  affair. 

This  reveals  a  party  attitude  that  seems  purely  negative. 
It  seems  to  show  that  the  Democratic  policy  was  distinctively 
a  policy  of  opposition. 

Had  the  party  no  positive  constructive  policy  to  offer? 

It  is  well  to  note  the  positive  plan  the  Union  Democrats 
proposed  for  saving  the  Union.  If  coercion,  subjugation,  and 
war  were  to  cease,  if  those  who  were  opposing  the  authority 
of  the  Union  with  ba^'onet  and  ball  were  not  to  be  subjugated, 
how  was  the  Union  to  be  restored? 

On  this  the  Democratic  State  platform  of  1862  asserted: 

The  maintenance  of  the  Union  on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  can 
\ye  brought  about  only  by  the  ascendancy  of  a  Union  party  in  the  South 
which  by  a  counter  revolution  shall  displace  those  who  control  and  direct 
the  present  rebellion.  No  effort  to  create  or  sustain  such  a  party  can  be 
successful  which  is  not  l)ased  on  a  definite  settlement  of  the  question  at 
issue  Iwtween  the  two  sections.  We  therefore  demand  that  some  such 
settlement  be  made  by  additional  constitutional  guarantees,  either  initiated 
by  act  of  Congress  or  through  the  medium  of  a  national  convention. 

This,  of  course,  was  to  treat  with  the  rebellion.  Subjuga- 
tion was  used  in  contmdistinction  to  a  treaty  arrangement. 
What  prospect  was  there  of  the  cooperation  of  a  Union  party 
in  the  South?    The  plan  involved  not  only  the  existence  and 
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cooperation  of  such  a  part}',  but  its  success  in  bringing  about 
a  counter  revolution.  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  historian  of  this 
period,  is  quite  justified  in  his  moderate  condemnation  of  this 
proposal. 

**One  fact,"  says  Mr.  Rhcnlep,  "the  Democracy  ignored,  that  ytoace  was 
impoHsible  unless  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  acknowleilgtHl  and  a 
boundary  line  agreed  upon  between  what  would  then  be  two  distinct 
nations.  They  pretendeil  to  a  belief,  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no 
foundation,  that  if  fighting  ceased  and  a  convention  of  the  States  were 
called  the  Union  might  be  restored." 

The  Democrats  should  have  seen  that  the  South  would 
never  consent  to  the  Union  as  it  was.  The  evidence  of  this 
was  to  be  seen  in  every  voice  that  came  from  the  South. 
Here  is  a  representative  expression  from  the  Richmond, 
Virginia,  Enquirer  published  while  the  Indiana  *' Peace 
Legislature"  was  in  session  in  18G3: 

"  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  some  of  the  Northwestern  States  are  sick  of 
the  war.  This  is  a  wholesome  state  of  feeling  and  miLst  produce  the  fruits 
of  disorganization  and  discouragement  among  the  Northwestern  troo{)s. 
But  let  us  not  mistake  the  case.  Let  the  Northwestern  States  who  an» 
sick  of  the  war  be  told  when  they  accredit  commissioners  tliat  the  first 
thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  mil  Inick  their  farcen  to  their  own  country;  that  then 
we  will  1>e  willing  to  make  treaties  with  them,  but  as  to  a  union  with  the 
confederacy  under  the  old  flag  or  any  other  they  come  two  years  too  late. 
Two  years  and  an  abyss  of  horror  and  hatre<i  an<l  the  blood  of  our  slaugh- 
tered brothers  crying  aloud  from  the  ground  all  prohibit  the  impious  union. 
If  they  repudiate  the  debt  they  have  contractetl  and  abandon  the  Govern- 
ment they  have  establishcii  and  recant  their  vows  and  break  their  pledges 
and  eat  dirt  it  is  well;  and  although  we  shall  not  exactly  rt^sjiect  the  actors 
in  that  affair,  yet  we  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  trade  with  tliem — holding 
our  noses  a  little — and  to  show  them  all  suitable  civilities,  but  at  a  proper 
V    distance.* '« 

Statesmanship  has  been  called  the  ''scien(*e  of  circum- 
stances." In  the  face  of  such  circumstances  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Democratic  proposal  for  saving  the  Union  by  a 
cessation  of  arms?  If  wo  admit  their  sincerity  of  purpose  we 
must  impeach  their  wisdom  and  common  sen.se.  Their  oppo- 
nents, however,  gave  them  credit  for  adroitness  and  cunning, 
but  doubted  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  the  purpose  which 
they  professed,  and  the  Republican  conviction  was  that  the 
triumph  of  such  a  party  as  the  Indiana  Democracy  would  have 
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rosultod  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  this  peace  proposal  is  that  it  was  well  meaning 
but  visionar}'^  and  impracticable.  Its  advocacy  resulted  only 
in  obstruction  and  harm.  The  patriotic  Democrats — and  noi 
one  questions  that  there  were  thousands  of  them  in  Indiana — | 
should  have  seen  that  a  reunion  with  slave  States  had  been' 
made  impossible  by  the  extent  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  the,' 
face  of  the  impending  danger  to  the  national  integrity  they- 
should  have  subordinated  their  opposition  to  the  antislaveryi 
measures  of  the  Administration  and  should  have  recognized* 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  and  i*eunion  could  be  determined 
only  by  the  national  will  after  the  vindication  of  the  national 
authority. 

The  arguments  and  pleas  and  appeals  by  which  the  Dem- 
ocrats sustained  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
Administration  are  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  present  them  here.  One 
appeal  against  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposal  for  compensated  eman- 
cipation will  serve  for  illustration.  A  campaign  document 
issued  by  the  Democratic  State  central  committee,  after  show- 
ing that  the  proposal  was,  of  course,  unconstitutional,  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  measure 
would  pile  up  a  debt  that  the  country  would  never  be  able  to 
pay.  It  would  cost  $1,200,000,000  to  free  the  slaves,  and  as 
it  was  unthinkable  that  thev  should  be  freed  and  left  in  the 
country,  it  would  cost  $4:00,000,000  more  to  export  them. 
This,  added  to  the  debt  accumulating  by  the  war,  estimated  at 
$1,400,000,000,  would  present  an  appalling  sum.  The  annual 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt  conti-acted  for  the  slaves  would 
be  $96,000,000. 

"Reader,  have  you  a  conception  of  a  million?  Ninety-six  millions  is  about 
the  distance  in  miles  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  A  locomotive  traveling 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  at  40  miles  an  hour  would  require  four  genera- 
tions to  arrive.  Our  gn^t  grandchildren  would  not  live  to  greet  it.  To 
haul  this  load  of  annual  interest  woul<l  require  2,650  two-horse  wagon 
loads  of  silver,  1  ton  each,  and  this  would  be  the  annual  tax  we  should 
pay  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  A  beautiful  sight  it  would  be  to  see 
each  year  the  blood  and  toil  and  sweat  of  the  white  men  of  the  North 
gathered  into  a  wagon  train  14  miles  long  as  our  tribute  to  the  fell  demon 
of  abolition.  May  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  save  us  from  such  a  fate 
and  such  a  sight." 
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A  voice  from  the  ^''Sons  of  Liberty"  may  indicate  the  tem- 
per of  the  extreme  Democmtic  faction- -the  *'  CopperheadH"  -- 
whom  moderate  and  loyal  Democrats  found  it  necCHnary  at 
timcH  to  restrain  and  who  gave  the  admini»trationH  of  Lincoln 
and  Morton  no  small  annoyance. 

H.  H.  Dodd,  to  whom  we  have  previously  referred,  was 
grand  commander  of  the  ''Sons  of  Liberty"  of  Indiana.  In 
an  address  l)efore  a  convention  of  the  society  February  KJ, 
1864,  speaking  for  his  compatriots  of  this  secret  order,  Dodd 
said: 

**  The  great  principle  now  at  issue  is  the  (centralization  of  power,  or  the 
keeping  it  diffused  in  State  sovereignty,  as  it  is  by  the  organic  laws  con- 
stituting States  and  forming  the  General  (Tovemment. 

The  creation  of  an  empire  or  republic,  or  the  re(;onstruction  of  the  old 
one  by  brute  force  is  simply  impossible.  The  liberation  of  4,000,000 
blacks  is  a  8(;heme  which  can  only  bring  its  authors  into  shame,  contempt, 
and  confusion.  No  results  of  this  enterprise  will  ever  be  realized  beyond 
the  army  occupation. 

Ours  is  the  noble  work  of  preserving  the  States  from  ruin  and  the  races 
from  intermixture.  In  the  long  campaign  against  the  mass  of  error, 
corruption,  and  crime  now  thickly  spread  over  and  through  the  Ixxly 
politic,  our  views  must  not  change  with  victory  or  defeat.  *  *  *  We 
must  not  stand  aloof  from  political  alliances.  Our  politiciil  aflinity  is 
unquestionably  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  if  that  organization  goes 
l)oldly  to  the  work,  standing  firmly  upon  its  twice-honored  principles, 
it  will  receive  the  moral  and  physical  supiwrt  of  this  widely  extended 
association. 

The  great  l)oast  of  the  Democratic  party  has  l)een  that  it  has  met  and 
l)eaten  back  the  party  of  centralization  since  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
and  although  it  has  never  ordained  any  principles  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  inferior  races,  it  has  always  regarded  slavery  as  a  local  matter,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  States  to  regulate  as  a  domestic  institution  in  their  own  way. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  that  a  war  of  coercion  will  1x3  continued 
by  a  Democratic  administration.  With  the  experience  of  the  present 
Administration,  which  has  for  three  years,  with  the  unlimited  resources 
of  18,000,000  of  i)eople  in  men,  money,  and  shi|)s,  won  nothing  but  its  own 
disgrace  and  probable  downfall,  it  is  not  likely  that  another  will  rejieat 
the  experiment. 

Governor  Seymour  should  be  arraigned  for  allowing  the  exercise  of 
usurping  Federal  authority  within  New  York.  The  Democratic  party 
of  Indiana,  too,  is  a  culprit.  A  Senator,  by  the  mean  and  cont<jmptible 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  wrongfully  and 
maliciously  expelled  from  his  seat.  The  legislature  plainly  acquiesced  in 
this  insult  to  the  State  and  the  party  by  refusing  to  return  him.  Again, 
our  cherished  Vallandingham  resides  in  exile,  not  so  much  by  the  power 
of  Lincoln  as  by  the  demands  of  those  who  are  controlling  or  did  control 
the  Democratic  party  of  that  State. 
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ThiH  organization  is  bound  to  oppose  all  iimirpations  of  power.  We 
find  our  State  and  Federal  Governments  overturned.  Lincoln's  govern- 
inent  is  a  usurpation.  Morton's  government  is  a  usurpation.  I  am  will-  j 
ing  the  ballot  box  shall  decide  who  shall  In?  the  officers  under  the  law  and ' 
the  Constitution,  but  I  shall  ol)ey  them  only  so  far  as  they  exercise  their 
delegated  powers.  I  will  not  agree  to  remain  passive  under  usurped 
authority  affecting  my  rights  and  liberties.  The  future  to  you  and  to  me 
is  death,  confiscation  of  our  property,  starvation  of  our  children,  the  forced 
marriage  of  our  heirs  to  their  new-ma*le  colored  brethren-in-arms.  *  *  * 
If  these  men  \ye  prolonged  in  power  they  must  either  consent  to  be  content 
to  exercise  the  i)ower8  delegated  by-  the  people,  or,  by  the  gods,  they  must 
prove  themselves  physically  the  stronger.  This  position  is  demanded  by 
every  true  member  of  this  fraternity.  Honor,  life,  aye,  more  than  life, 
the  virtue  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  demand  it,  and  if  you  intend  to 
make  this  organization  of  any  practical  value,  you  will  do  one  of  two 
things — either  take  steps  to  work  the  political  regeneration  of  the  party 
with  which  we  are  affiliated  up  to  this  standard,  or,  relying  upon  ourselves, 
determine  at  once  our  line  of  action. 

Shall  men  be  coerced  to  go  to  war  for  emancipation,  miscegenation,  and 
confiscation?  It  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  if  I  could  stand  up 
with  any  considerable  portion  of  my  fellowmen  and  say,  Not  another  man, 
not  another  dollar,  for  this  nefarious  war." 

The  worthy  commander  then  called  upon  the  ''Sons  of  Lib- 
erty" to  arise. 

**The  day  is  rapidly  approaching  in  the  which  you  can  make  good  your 
promise  to  your  country.  The  furnace  is  being  heated  that  will  prove  your 
sincerity;  the  hour  for  daring  deeds  is  not  distant.  Let  the  watchword  be 
'onward.'  " 

The  Democrats  carried  Indiana  in  1862,  electing  both  their 
State  ticket  and  the  legislature.  This  legislature  elected  two 
Democratic  United  States  Senators,  one  of*  them  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Bright.  The  conduct  of  the  Demo- 
cratic peace  legislature,  the  measure  of  its  opposition  to  the 
war,  its  antagonism  to  the  State  administration  of  Governor 
Morton,  the  influence  of  arbitrary  arrests  in  the  State,  the 
influence  and  extent  of  secret  political  societies,  the  arrest  of 
Dodd  and  his  prosecution,  the  treason  trials,  and  especially 
the  Milligan  case,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Constitutional  history  of  the  country,  all  these  themes  are 
suggestive  of  valuable  studies  in  Indiana  history  during  the 
civil  war.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  paper  has  already 
been  carried  will  not  permit  of  their  consideration  in  this 
paper. 
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AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS  BEFORE  1789. 


By  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.  D. 


The  title  of  this  paper  requires  a  definition  of  the  terms 
employed,  for  the  subject  must  necessarily  be  examined  from 
a  statistical  standpoint,  and  statistics  are  of  little  value  unless 
the  basis  upon  which  they  are  made  up  is  stated  with  some 
precision. 

The  phrase  "Business  corporation "  will  be  employed  to 
denote  only  corporations  formed  primarily  to  promote  busi- 
ness enterprises,  either  by  the  investment  of  money  as  a  pro- 
ductive capital  or  by  encoui'a^ng  and  facilitating  such  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  others. 

The  term  "American"  is  used  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
ventional acceptation  in  this  country,  as  restricted  to  what 
pertains  to  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

The  year  1789  has,  of  course,  been  selected  as  the  close  of 
the  period  to  be  considered  because  from  that  time  on  the 
country  came  under  the  influence  of  new  social  and  political 
conditions. 

It  was  a  year  marked  by  two  events  as  one  of  the  great 
dates  of  world  history.  The  States  General  of  France  were 
convoked,  after  a  slumber  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to  begin 
for  Europe  the  work  of  pulling  down  the  ancient  forms  of 
centralized  authority.  The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  same  time,  was  assembled  at  New  York — a  Con- 
gross  which  also  exercised  the  functions  of  a  constitutional 
convention — to  begin  for  the  United  States  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  a  new  form  of  centralized  authorit)^ — that  of  a  strong 
central  government,  with  a  narrow  field,  side  by  side  with 
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many  strong  loi*al  government,  ca<*h  with  a  wide  field.  For 
Americans  1789  is  the  year  when  a  uniform  continental  sys- 
tem of  political  administration  was  first  set  up  with  powers 
adequate  for  the  due  protection  of  rights  of  person  and 
property." 

During  the  colonial  era  all  large  business  enterprises  had 
Ix^en  checked  by  our  dependence  on  a  country  whose  commer- 
cial interests  were  thought  to  be  antagonistic  to  our  own. 
The  first  years  of  our  political  independence  had  been  spent 
in  making  independence  secure.  Then  came  as  many  more, 
darkened  and  confused  by  differences  and  rivalries  between 
the  States.  Not  until  the  new  government  under  our  present 
C^onstitution  came  into  active  operation,  in  the  spring  of  1789, 
was  a  fair  field  open  for  the  permanent  investment  of  capital 
in  large  opemtions,  with  such  an  assurance  of  safety  as  could 
command  general  public  confidence. 

There  is  but  one  mode  in  which  such  operations  can  })e  con- 
ducted with  lasting  success.  It  is  through  some  form  of  cor- 
porate organization.  There  must  be  a  franchise  from  the 
State. 

A  business  corporation  consists  of  one  or  more  persons 
authorized  bv  law  to  use  the  name  and  trade  at  the  risk  of 
anothei  person.^  This  other  person  is  an  artificial  one,  into 
the  hands  of  which  is  placed  the  precise  amount  of  money 
which  those  who  compose  it  are  inclined  to  put  at  hazard.  If 
it  uses  its  talent  well  and  makes  a  profit,  they  share  it  among 
themselves.  If  it  proves  an  unprofitable  servant  and  C4in  not 
pay  its  debts,  they  lose,  under  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  only  their  original  investment,  and  its  creditors  lose  the 
rest.  Nor  is  this  unjust,  for  the  creditor  knew  from  the  first 
that  this  artificial  person  could  bind  no  one  but  itself. 

The  joint  stock  association,  not  unfamiliar  in  our  colonial 
history,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  land  })anks,  traded  under  a 
company  name,  but  it  was  not  the  name  of  another  person. 
It  was  not  the  name  of  any  person,  natural  or  artificial. 

The  statistics  upon  which  this  article  is  based  ai'e  mainly 

«  8oe  John  MArelmirH  observHtionM  on  thin  point  In  his  Lijfi  oj  Wa^himjUm,  V.  H7. 
'>Fur  11  full  (lixcuMRion  of  the  noft'ssiiry  pcrnonallty  of  tlie  husinoHs  for|K>ration,  from 
•   <tAndx>oiut  of  tho  civil  (or  nuMlerti  Koninn)  liiw,  set*  the  article  by  Profeswir  Vivantc 
\a\  Perxonnlitii  K^urldica  dcUa  SocicU  commcrciali"  in  the  lUviiita  di  Diritto  Com- 
>>  r'ialc,  1, 1. 
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derived  from  one  of  the  recent  series  of  Yale  bicentennial 
publications,^  and  they  show  that  it  was  but  a  small  part  that 
the  business  corporation  played  in  our  industrial  life  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  days  of  colonial  government  there  were  but  six 
of  these,  in  all,  of  strictly  American  origin  or  character.  They 
came  in  this  order: 

Year. 

1.  The  New  York  Company  *  *  for  Settling  a  Fishery  in  these  parts ' ' .     1675 

2.  The  Free  Society  of  Traders,  in  Pennsylvania 1682 

3.  The  New  London  Society  United  for  Trade  and  Commerc^e  in 

Connecticut 1732 

4.  The  Union  Wharf  Company  in  New  Haven 1760 

5.  The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insuring  of  Houses 

from  Loss  by  Fire 1768 

6.  The  Proprietors  of  Boston  Pier,  or  the  Ix)ng  Wharf,  in  the  Town 

of  Boston  in  New  £ngland 1772 

A  corporate  character  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  cer- 
tain dissociations  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
formed  under  a  company  name  for  business  purposes  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  seems,  however,  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  any  of  these  Were  more  than  great  commercial 
partnerships.  There  can  be  no  incorporation  without  author- 
ity from  the  sovereign  power  or  from  some  one  intrusted  by 
the  sovereign  power  with  the  right  to  grant  such  authority  in 
its  behalf.  There  can  be  no  business  corporation,  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  proper  sense  of  that  term,  without  a  voluntary 
acceptance  of  corporate  privileges  so  granted  for  business 
purposes.* 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  colonial  charters  none  have  been 
included  that  were  granted  directly  by  the  home  government. 
That  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  out  of  which  soon 
grew  the  colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  exam- 
ple of  one  type  of  these;  the  monopolistic  charters  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Ohio  Company  of  another. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  but 
three  joint  stock  companies  under  full  charters  for  purposes 
of  foreign  commerce  existing  in  England.*^    America  claimed 

a  Two  Centuries  Growth  of  American  Law,  296-311. 

frOp.  cit.,  26S-272. 

o  Anderson.  Hist,  of  Commerce,  II,  698. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 17 
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one — the  Hudson's  BayCompany.  This  had  a  Crown  charter 
from  Charles  II,  confirmed  (though  for  only  seven  years)  b}'' 
act  of  Parliament  in  1690.** 

The  Ohio  Company,  composed  partly  of  Englishmen  and 
partly  of  Virginians,  was  chartered  in  1749  to  promote  a  land 
speculation,  and  the  Virginia  assembly  was  compelled  by  the 
home  Government  to  make  it  a  grant  of  600,000  acres.*  The 
Susquehanna  Company,  formed  about  the  same  time  (1743), 
that  made  the  settlement  at  Wyoming  out  of  which  grew  the 
short-lived  town  and  probate  district^  of  Westmoreland  in 
Connecticut,  had  no  charter,**  although  they  sought  one  from 
the  Crown,  and  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature/  Like  almost  all  the  land  companies  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  a  mere  partnership/  Some  of 
these  had  nearly  a  thousand  members;  others  only  two  or 
three,  c' 

There  were  numerous  instances  of  the  incorporation  or 
quasi  incorporation  by  the  colonies  of  proprietors  of  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  property  by  concerted 
effort.  The  earliest  of  these  occurred  in  Massachusetts  in 
1652,  when  thirteen  owners  of  land  upon  Conduit  street  in 
Boston  were  incoi-porated  (though  with  no  company  name)  to 
enable  them  to  supply  houses  on  that  street  with  water. 
Each  had  an  equal  share  in  the  undertaking,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.^  Many  quasi  corporations  of  more  im- 
portance were  subsequently  formed  in  other  colonies  to  pro- 
mote the  drainage  of  low  lands. 

Several '* marine"  societies  were  also  incorporated  in  the 
interest  of  navigation,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
seamen  together  in  a  friendly  way  for  mutual  aid  and  assist- 
ance in  case  of  need.  These  I  have  regarded  as  social  rather 
than  business  corpomtions.     The  Province  of  Massachusetts 

n  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Critical  HLst.  of  America.  VIII,  6, 9.  Another  American  charter  had 
been  granted,  in  1672,  for  *'  The  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  Trading  to  Greenland," 
but  little  waa  ever  done  under  it. 

6  Wlnaor,  Op.  clt.,  V,  670:  Hildreth,  HUt.  of  the  U.  8.,  II,  433. 

<* Session  Ijiwb  of  Conn.,  1775,  p.  411. 
.  <tThe  Susquehanna  Title  Stated  and  Examined,  8^-86. 

«  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  X,  878. 

/See  Abraham  Bishop,  Georgia  Speculation  Unveiled,  43. 

9  Documents  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Commiwinners  on  the  Georgia  Mi!«iM- 
sippi  Territory,  1803,  pp.  29,48. 

A  Davis,  Corporations  in  the  Days  of  the  Colony;  PublicatiouB  of  the  Colonial  Society 
of  Mass.,  Vol.  I. 
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incorporated  three  such.**  The  first  of  these  acts  directed  the 
governor  to  issue  a  charter  under  the  seal  of  the  province. 
He  had  doubts  as  to  his  power  to  do  this,  and  the  question 
was  ultimately  referred  to  the  official  solicitor  or  counsel  of 
the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  aiid  plantations,  Richard 
Jackson.  His  opinion,  given  in  1774,  was  that  as  both  the 
colonial  and  the  provincial  charters  conferred  full  powers  of 
legislation  this  included  a  power  to  incorporate.*  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  a  dissenter,  owned  lands  in  New  England,  had  been 
the  colonial  agent  of  Connecticut,  and  had  recently  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Yale  College,  a  corporation 
chartered  by  that  colony.*^  The  point  in  dispute  could  hardly 
have  been  submitted  to  one  whom  circumstances  would  more 
naturally  dispose  to  a  favorable  judgment.  A  very  different 
opinion  had  been  announced  by  the  Crown  lawyers  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  the  incorporation  of  Harvard  College 
was  set  up  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  vacating  the  Massachu- 
setts charter. 

Of  the  six  colonial  incorporations  in  the  list  which  has  been 
given,  two  belong  to  the  seventeenth  and  four  to  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  first,  dating  back  to  1675,  a  New  York  Fishing  Com- 
pany, was  chartered  by  the  governor  and  council  of  New 
York,  acting  for  the  Duke  of  York  under  the  liberal  terms** 
of  his  patent  of  1664.  The  capital  stock  was  divided  into 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  £10.*"  This  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Andros.  Governor  Dongan,  in 
1684,  was  authorized  to  promote  the  formation  of  another  to 
engage  in  the  Ekstern  fisheries  at  Pemaquid,  and  as  he  sub- 
scribed £100  in  the  name  of  the  duke  to  the  capital  stock  of 
such  a  company,  there  being  other  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  £2,400  more,  it  is  probable  that  a  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  organization  was 
ever  effected/ 

The  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania  was  chartered 
by  Governor  Penn,  soon  after  he  obtained  his  patent,  and 

a  In  Boston,  Salem,  and  Marblehead. 

fr  Acts  and  Resolves,  Public  and  Private,  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  III, 
708;  V,  191,  288. 
e  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  I,  315,  412;  III,  266. 
d  Doc.  relating  to  the  Colonial  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  11,296. 
«Id.,m,2S4. 
/Ibid.,  849p 366. 
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ro<!oivc>d  oxtraordinary  j)rivilog(»H.  It  waH  in  furtherance  of 
a  Hchemo  for  a  land  aH  well  aH  a  trading  speculation,  and  the 
corj)()ration  wa«  invoHted  with  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of 
Frank,  and  the  right  to  have  three  representatives  in  the 
provincial  council  or  assembly/' 

The  subscription  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  March,  1682, 
in  Ijondon,  where  the  patent  or  grant  of  incorporation  had 
been  issued,''  and  the  first  officers  were  elected  there;^  but  it 
was  to  be  distinctively  an  American  company/'  with  its  seat 
at  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  where  all  its  meetings  after 
the  first  were  forever  to  })e  held.  A  capital  stfx'k  of  £5,400 
was  subscril)ed  imder  date  of  April  2^5,  1682/  At  all  meet-J 
ings  subscrib(»rs  for  £50  were  to  have  one  vote,  those  for  £100 
two  vot(»s,  and  those  for  £300  or  over,  three  votes;  provided 
that  no  one  could  cast  over  one  vote  unless  he  resided  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  owned  1,000  acres  of  inhabited  land  there. 

The  articles  of  association  under  the  patent  provided  that 
the  first  general  assembly  held  in  Pennsylvania  should  l)e  asked 
to  ratify  it.  Of  that  assembly,  which  met  in  December,  1682, 
Dr.  Nicholas  More,  the  first  president  of  the  society,  was 
chosen  speaker/  but  it  does  not  appear  from  its  records  that 
any  application  was  made  either  then  or  later  for  any  such 
legislation.^  The  society  had  evidently  settled  on  a  different 
course. 

Governor  Penn  had  made  large  sales  of  lands  in  his  new 
province  early  in  1682.  After  the  society  had  })een  incorpo- 
rated, and  shortly  after  the  grant  of  the  provincial  charter  of 
April  25,  16S2,  the  leading  purchas(»rs  of  these  lands  had  met 
in  London  (on  May  5, 1682)  and,  with  his  consent,  had  adopted 
certain  j)rovincial  "laws."  One  of  the  articles  (Art  XXXI) 
expressly  ratified  the  chartc»r  of  the  so<*iety.  Anotlier  pro- 
vided that  none  of  these  laws  should  ever  be  altered  except 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  governor  and  six-sevenths  "of  the 

«Tw«  (Vnturies  (Jrowth  of  American  I^iw,  :iO.');  we,  aim,  ('olnnial  and  ProvUuMal  Iaws 
of  Pcnii.,473:  I*a.  Htat.  at  Iafko,  Ed.  \>m,  III,  8^15.    Col.  Rec.of  Pa..  II.  IM.  Ill,  15H. 

h  MiiiutcM  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pa..  1, 40  vart.  31):  Ilazanl,  KcRiMtor  of  Pa.,  1. 3«6. 

'•  May  '29.  1682. 

dltntyUMl  ItMjlf  the  Free  Society  of  TraderH  in  Pcnntiylvanta.  Winwor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  III,  498. 

«Pa.  MaKiwine  of  History  and  Biography,  V,  37;  XI,  175. 

/Collections  of  Hist.  Hoc.  of  Pa.,  I,  196.  Winsor,  Narrative  and  (Critical  History  of 
America,  III,  485. 

IT  The  recortls  of  the  early  asHt»mblies  arc  incomplete.  Votes  of  Assembly,  I,  60,  Appen- 
dix, xiv. 
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freemen  met  in  provincial  council  and  general  assembly."* 
After  this  the  free  society  was  free  of  the  assembly. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of  that  body  a  debate 
arose  "touching  the  power  of  the  Society  of  Traders  in  Phila- 
delphia," which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  two  members 
of  the  assembly  to  confer  with  the  governor  as  to  Article 
XXXI,*  but  nothing  came  of  the  attack.  His  eldest  son  and 
man}'  of  his  friends  were  largo  stockholders;  the  society  itself 
had  lK>ught  20,000  acres  of  land  from  him,*^  and  the  money 
which  it  proposed  to  invest  in  the  now  settlement  made  it  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  development  of  his  commercial  plans. 

Like  most  trading  companies,  its  promise  was  greater  than 
ita  performance.  A  lett(*r  from  James  Claypoole,  its  first 
treasurer,  written  from  London  to  his  brother,  on  July  14, 
1682,  speaks  with  great  confidence  of  its  flattering  prospects, 
and  assures  him  that  he  can  safely  recommend  its  shares  as  an 
investment.  "We  could  very  well,"  he  writes,  "employ 
20,000  pounds."  *  *  *  "It  may  come  to  be  a  famous 
company."*'  A  great  trade  with  the  natives  was  anticipated, 
and  this  letter  refers  to  a  missive  to  be  dispatched  by  order 
of  the  society  by  a  special  messenger,  bearing  suitable  pres- 
ents, to  the  "Emperour  of  Canada."  This  document  had 
been  already  prepared.  It  was  written  on  parchment,  under 
the  seal  of  the  society  and  the  hand  of  the  president,  at  Lon- 
don, on  June  19,  1682,  and  begins  thus: 

Friend:  I  have  sent  you  this  Letter  and  Meflsenger  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  electecl  President  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Pennsylvania 
and,  as  I  am  such,  have  the  Power  and  Free  Consent  of  all  these  good 
men  to  treat  with  you,  your  Kings,  and  your  people  in  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  Trade.  <" 

The  society  secured  400  acres  of  land  within  the  city  liber- 
ties of  Philadelphia.  Part  of  this  ran  from  river  to  river, 
fronting  on  a  street  near  where  Pine  street  now  is.-^    It  set  up, 

opoore'fl  Charters  and  Constitutions.  II,  1526;  VotcH  of  Assembly,  I,  xxxv.  The  assem- 
bly, however,  did  reenact  at  lea8t  one  of  thene  laws,  which  were  Ktyled  in  it8  records  the 
" printed  constitutionN"  in  contradistinction  from  certain  propowKl  laws  ntyled  "written 
constitutions." — ^Ibid..  5. 

(•Votes  of  Aasembly.  I,  4. 

fpa.  Archives,  I,  44. 

dMS.  letter  book  of  James  Claypoole  in  library  of  Pa.  Hist.  Society.  It  was  begun  in 
London  and  finished  in  Philadelphia. 

«  Hazard,  Register  of  I'a..  I.  394.  397. 

/Proud,  Hist,  of  Pa.,  1, 191.  246,  264;  Lewis,  Essay  on  Original  Land  Titles  in  Phtla., 
109, 118. 170. 
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in  1683,  a  tannery  and  gristmill,  and  in  1684  a  sawmill  and 
glass  factory."  No  manorial  rights  were  even  exercised*  and 
the  provincial  charter  of  April  25, 1682,  made  no  provision  for 
representation  of  the  society  in  the  provincial  council.  The 
first  session  of  that  body  was  held  on  March  10,  1683,  and  it 
is  significant  that  at  the  next,  two  days  later,  ^'Nicholas 
Moore,  President  to  y"  Society  of  Free  Traders  in  this  prov- 
ince," was  brought  before  it  on  a  charge  of  having  said  in  a 
public  house  that  at  the  first  meeting  the  council  had  broken 
the  charter  and  might  be  impeached  for  treason.^  He  denied 
having  said  quite  this,  but  evidently  had  come  dangerously 
near  it,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
remarks  was  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  char- 
ter of  the  society  had  been  disregarded  in  the  (second  charter 
and  in  the  composition  of  the  council. 

What  of  its  capital  stock  did  not  go  into  land  was  invested 
in  cargoes  of  English  goods.  They  were  sold  at  a  great  profit, 
but  on  trust.  The  purchasers  failed  to  pay,  and  on  May  29, 
1684,  the  treasurer  of  the  society  (who  was  a  'Quaker  and  op- 
posed to  lawsuits)  wrote  that  *^we  have  neither  credit  nor 
money,  and  now  must  sue  people  at  law  or  be  forced  to  lose 
j^jj  55  *  ♦  ♦  ''I  am  so  weary,"  he  adds,  ''of  the  society's 
business  that  I  will  get  clear  as  soon  as  I  can."^ 

In  a  few  years  the  society  went  practically  out  of  business, 
except  as  an  owner  of  real  estate.  There  were  no  dividends, 
and  some  of  the  English  shareholders  applied,  in  August,  1704, 
to  the  provincial  council  for  an  order  that  the  managing  ofii- 
cers  render  an  account.  It  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
cover who  these  were,  for  the  council  "  oixlered  that  Benjamin 
Chambers,  said  to  be  late  president  of  the  said  society,"**  pro- 
duce its  books.  A  letter  of  Penn,  written  in  February,  1706-6, 
refers  to  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  had  been  used  by 
his  steward,  Philip  Ford,  who  was  one  of  its  original  pro- 
moters, as  one  of  his  instruments  for  bringing  the  governor 
into  his  debt.-^  We  hear  no  more  of  its  doings  until  1721, 
when  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  provincial  assembly  to  wind  up 
its  affairs  and  distribute  what  might  remain  among  its  share- 


a  Letter  book  of  Claypoole,  May  29,  l6f^.  d  Mm.  letter-book  of  James  Claypoole. 

b Lewis,  op.  cit.,  220,  224.  '  Col.  Records  of  Pa..  II,  163. 

c  Minutei  of  the  Pzovinclal  Council,  1, 66.       /  Memoirs  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.,  X,  108. 
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holders.  The  governor  (Sir  William  Keith)  refused  his  assent, 
on  the  ground  that  the  proceeding  was  an  irregular  and  ex 
parte  one.  Subsequently,  on  March  2,  1722-23,  it  was  reen- 
acted,  with  certain  amendments  suggested  by  him,  and  trus- 
tees appointed  who  sold  out  its  property  and  distributed  the 
proceeds.*  So  passed  out  of  existence,  after  a  struggle  of 
forty  years  against  adverse  circumstances,  the  most  important 
of  the  colonial  incorporations. 

Nine  years  later  came  the  first  New  England  charter,  that 
of  the  New  Liondon  Society  United  for  Trade  and  Comm.  ce. 
The  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  has  been  sketched 
at  length,  because  that  task,  it  is  believed,  has  not  been  at- 
tempted before.  That  of  the  brief  but  meteoric  career  of  the 
Connecticut  company,  which  was  soon  turned  by  its  promoters 
into  a  land  bank,  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word,  for  it  has 
been  often  told^  and  fills  a  large  place  in  the  colonial  records. 
It  was  the  first  purely  trading  company  chartered  in  any  col- 
ony,*^  and  the  last.  Not  even  a  joint-stock  association  for 
business  purposes  of  more  than  six  persons,  the  shares  in 
which  were  transferable,  could  be  formed  here  after  1741, 
when  the  Bubble  Act  of  1720  was  extended  over  the  American 
colonies  by  act  of  Parliament 

The  charter  for  the  Union  Wharf  in  New  Haven,  granted 
in  1760,*  was  for  the  encouragement  of  what  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  public  enterprise.  New  Haven  had  a  shallow  harbor. 
A  long  wharf  was  indispensable  for  the  development  of  its 
trade.  A  few  public-spirited  citizens  had  begun  the  work, 
but  death  had  lessened  their  number,  and  the  heirs  of  those 
who  had  passed  away  took  little  interest  in  the  project.  To 
give  permanence  to  the  undertaking,  and  enable  the  majority 
of  the  owners  to  enforce  proper  repairs,  a  charter  seemed  nec- 
essary, and  it  proved  effectual./ 

a  Votes  of  Assembly,  II,  290,  294.  361;  Colonial  Records,  III,  188;  Shepard,  History  of  the 
Proprietary  GoTernment  of  Pa.,  45;  Scharf  and  Westcott,  Hist,  of  Phila.,  I,  202. 

ftCaulkins,  Hist,  of  New  London,  242;  Bronson,  Hist,  of  Continental  Currency,  etc.. 
Papers  New  Haven  Colony  Hist.  Society,  I.  Part  II,  42;  Baldwin,  Modem  Political  Insti- 
tutions, 185;  Davis,  Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  Publications  of 
the  Am.  Economic  Association,  3d  Series,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  102  (much  the  fullest  account). 

e  Col.  Rec.  of  Conn.,  VII,  421. 

(I  See  Publications  of  the  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  Ill,  27. 

e  Col.  Rec.  of  Conn.,  XI,  400. 

/Trowbridge,  History  of  Long  Wharf  in  New  Haven.  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Col. 
^ist.  Soc.,  1, 88. 
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The  Pennsylvania  insurance  charter  of  1768  *  was  the  out- 
come of  a  scheme  primarily  designed  to  secure  householders 
against  risk  by  fire,  rather  than  to  open  an  avenue  for  profit 
on  invested  capital. 

It  gave  corporate  form  to  what  for  sixteen  years  had  been 
in  existence  as  a  voluntary  association  for  mutual  protection. 
The  original  plan  was  to  issue  seven-year  policies  on  deposit 
of  a  gross  premium.  The  interest  on  this  belonged  to  the 
(company;  the  principal  remained  the  property  of  the  deposi- 
tor, subject  only  to  the  risks  of  the  business.  At  the  end  of 
the  seven-year  term  the  proportion  of  the  losses  and  expenses 
of  the  company  which  this  deposit  ought  equitably  to  bear 
was  determined,  and  a  new  start  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
account.  Each  depositor  was  liable  to  his  fellow-members  for 
losses  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit  and  half  as  much  more. 
As  policies  were  issued  only  to  members,  this  limitation  of  his 
personal  loss  could  be  effectually  made.  In  fact  it  was  a  kind 
of  private  club.  The  members  held  monthly  meetings,  and 
if  anyone  failed  to  attend  he  was  fined  for  his  absence,  the 
fines  thus  received  being  applied  to  setting  up  milestones  on 
the  roads  leading  into  the  city.* 

Like  so  many  of  the  new  things  of  his  day,  this  company 
was  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  headed  the  original  list 
of  its  board  of  directors.  It  is  still  one  of  the  active  business 
corporations  of  Philadelphia,  and  among  the  most  important, 
having  accumulated  a^ets  of  the  value  of  about  five  millions, 
and  carrying  risks  of  a  proportionate  amount.  In  its  first  year 
the  total  insurance  effectt^d  was  only  about  Jl08,000,  and  the 
sums  deposited  for  premiums  amounted  to  $1,291.^ 

It  has  been  treated  in  this  paper  as  a  businass  corporation, 
because  it  grew  to  be  one  in  common  course  by  natural  develop- 
ment. For  a  long  period  it  allowed  its  surplus  assets  to 
accumulate,  and  it  was  made  a  question  whether  it  could  do 
otherwise.  This  question  was  finally  (in  1895)  brought  before 
the  courts  which  decided  that  dividends  could  be  lawfully 
declared  in  favor  of  the  members,  if  the  directors  saw  fit.** 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  every  sense  a  business  concern. 

a  Lawm  of  Pa.,  Smith  ami  Recd'n  Ed.,  I,  279. 
bBolli*H,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  823. 
cScharf  and  WoHtcott,  History  of  I'hlladelphia,  III,  2114. 
dMcKean  v.  Biddle,  181  Pa.  State  Reports.  361. 
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The  last  charter  in  our  list,  that  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  Bos- 
ton Pier,  or  the  Long  Wharf  in  the  Town  of  Boston  in  New 
England,"  granted  in  1772,^  was  justified  by  a  condition  of 
things  similar  to  that  at  New  Haven, '  and  proved  equally 
efficacious  in  securing  the  end  in  view. 

Pennsylvania  also  chartered,  in  1759,  what  was,  in  effect,  a 
life  insurance  company  for  a  limited  class,  styled  "The  Corpo- 
ration for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Presbyterian 
Ministers,  and  of  the  Poor  and  Distressexl  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren of  Pre8b3'terian  Ministers."  This  is  still  in  existence 
and  has  done  a  useful  work.  Its  main  design,  however, 
being  charitable,  it  has  not  been  included  in  the  list  of  colonial 
incorpomtions.  Nor  does  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce appear  there,  for,  though  it  may  fairl}'^  be  regarded  as 
a  business  corporation,  it  is  not  unquestionably  of  colonial 
origin.  Those  who  associated  to  constitute  it  received  on 
March  13,  1770,  a  patent  running  in  the  name  of  the  Oown, 
though  under  the  seal  not  of  the  realm,  but  of  the  colony  of 
New  York.  The  grant  having  this  form  and  being  made,  as 
it  recites,  "for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  our  said  Province,"  at  a  time  when  the  trade 
relations  of  Americans  with  the  mother  country  wera  greatly 
strained  and  the  public  had  been  thinking  of  boycotting 
English  importations  more  than  of  increasing  them,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  confirming  act  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York  in  1784.*^  There  was  then  no  Dartmouth  College 
case^  to  settle  the  doctrine  that  a  charter  from  the  Crown, 
whether  directly  or  through  a  provincial  governor,  was  as 
good  after  the  Revolution  as  it  was  before. 

The  chamber,  therefore,  rightly  claims  1770  as  the  real 
date  of  its  incorporation,  which  makes  it  the  oldest  in  any 
English-speaking  land.  That  of  Glasgow  comes  next,  in 
1783,  and  then  that  of  Edinburgh,  in  1785.  The  Liondon 
chamber  was  founded  only  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  the  first  business  corporation  owing  its  franchise 
purel}'  to  American  sovereignty  came  •  into  existence.     The 

a  Acts  and  Resolves,  Public  and  Private,  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetta  Bay,  V. 
200.  262,  288. 
«»Law8  of  New  York,  Ed.  of  1792.  I,  80.  Chap.  XXX. 
e  Dartmouth  College  t>.  Woodward,  4  Wheaton's  Reports  518. 
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country  was  driven  to  it  by  hard  ncccHsity.  The  Hummer  of 
1780  found  the  army  without  rations,  and  the  Continental  cur- 
rency sunk  to  a  value  of  hardly  two  cents  on  the  dollar/*  Ah 
a  temporary  expedient,  a  voluntary  asHOciation  of  capitalists 
was  formed  at  Philadelphia  to  establish  a  private  bank  to  aid 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  £3(K),000  in  Pennsylvania 
currency  was  subscribed  for  this  purpose.*  The  bank  was 
found  usef ul,**  and  on  May  26, 1781,  soon  after  the  ratification 
of  the  first  (!!onstitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  voted 
to  gi*ant  a  charter  for  a  '^  national  bank"  on  a  plan  proposed 
by  Robert  Morris  as  soon  as  a  capital  of  $400,000  should  be 
subscribed,  payable  in  hard  money.  The  par  value  of  each 
share  was  $400.  By  the  close  of  the  year  $70,000  was  so 
subscribed,  and  those  who  had  made  advances  to  the  (Jovern- 
ment  through  the  voluntary  association  of  the  year  before 
were  ready  to  take  the  rest  as  soon  as  repaid  by  the  United 
States.  This  Congress  found  it  difficult  to  accomplish,  and 
at  last  Morris,  now  the  Continental  ''Superintendent  of 
Finance,"  proposed  that  he  should  substTibe  for  the  balance 
not  yet  taken  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted.  He  subscribed  in  this  way  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  stock,  all  of  which,  within  the  next  two 
years,  was  disposed  of  to  private  individuals.** 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  Congress,  on  December  31, 1781, 
treated  the  subscriptions  as  full,  and ''  the  president,  directors, 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America"  were  finally 
incorporated.  The  capital  could  be  increased  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  directors  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000. 
The  bank's  notes  were  to  be  receivable  for  public  dues.  State 
and  Federal,  and  Congress  recommended  to  each  State  the 
enactment  of  a  law  that  no  other  bank  or  bankers  should  be 
established  or  permitted  to  do  business  within  its  limits  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  * 

It  proved  a  profitable  as  well  as  patriotic  enterprise.  Al- 
most immediately  it  began  to  make  dividends  of  13  and  14 
per  cent  a  year,  and  under  an   ancillary  charter  obtained 

oBumner.  Life  of  Robert  MorriH,  41. 
6  Ibid..  79. 

"Journals  of  Conflrrewi,  VI,  60,  126,  Juno  21,  22,  Kept.  If),  1780;  VII,  8.  Jan.  4,  1781. 
rtWorkH  of  JamcH  WilHon.  Ed.  of  18%,  1.  .Wi;  Sound  (Mirrenry  Tnu'tn:  L.  Carroll  Koot, 
tho  First  United  KtatoH  Bank,  3. 
f  Journals  of  Coilgret»,  Vll,  87, 197,  May  2(i.  I)eceml)cr  'M ,  1781. 
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from  Pennsylvania  in  1787  it  still  exists,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  nearly  twice  that  sum." 

In  1782  such  ancillary  charters,  with  the  monopoly  provision 
recommended  by  Congress,  were  granted  by  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  That  from  Pennsylvania  was 
repealed  in  1785,  but  reenacted  two  years  later.  Meanwhile, 
in  178G,  the  bank  had  obtained  incorporation  from  Delaware. 
•  This  action  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785  was  dictated  by  a 
jealousy  of  corporations  formed  for  private  profit,  which  was 
characteristic  of  both  English  and  American  sentiment  down 
to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  not  dissi- 
pated in  either  country  until  free  incorporation  began  to  be 
offered  on  equal  terms  to  all  by  general  laws  to  that  effect. 

The  long  colonial  era,  then,  brought  forth  but  six  Ameri- 
can business  corporations.  The  thirteen  years  of  sovereign 
statehood  under  the  Confederation  produced  twenty,  and  the 
Confederation  itself  gave  birth  to  one.  But  during  the  eleven 
years  that  remained  of  the  eighteenth  century  just  two  hun- 
dred more  came  into  existence;  the  United  States  here  again 
incorporating  one — the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States — 
greatest  of  all,  unum  sed  leonern. 

The  first  of  the  State  charters  for  an  independent  enter- 
prise of  real  magnitude  was  given  by  Massachusetts.     By  re- 

« 

incorpoi'ating  the  Bank  of  North  America  she  had  confirmed 
its  monopoly  of  the  banking  business  within  her  limits  during 
the  Revolutionary  war-  As  soon  as  she  was  freed  from  this 
obligation  by  the  treaty  of  peace  she  chartered  (in  1784)  the 
Massachusetts  Bank  of  Boston.  Its  original  capital  was 
$300,000,  the  par  value  of  each  share  l>eing  $100.  Although 
without  any  express  authority  to  that  effect,  it  began  at  once 
to  issue  circulating  bills.  Eighty  years  later  it  became  a  na- 
tional banking  association,  as  which  it  still  exists.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  during  its  long  life  as  a  State  bank  it  issued  and 
redeemed  bills  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  over  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
issue  were  never  presented  for  redemption.* 

One  mining  company  was  incorporated  in  the  same  year  in 
Connecticut  to  work  the  beds  of  iron  ore  in  Litchfield  Countv. 


a  Sumner,  Life  of  Robert  Morris,  102;  Hist,  of  Am.  Currency,  50.  A  monograph  wax 
iaiued  by  the  bank  at  the  close  of  its  i\r»i  century  of  ex iMence giving  a  history  of  its  origin 
and  growth. 

ftSoaiK)  Currency  Tnusts:  Carroll  Root.  New  England  Currency,  3. 
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Pennsylvania  chartered  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1785,  of  which  Washington  soon  afterwards  wrote 
to  James  Warren:" 

"The  Aprieultural  Society  lately  established  in  Philadelphia  promiees 
extensive  iisefulnefls,  if  its  objects  are  prosecntetl  with  spirit.  I  wish  most 
8in(»erely  that  every  State  in  the  Union  would  iimtitute  similar  ones." 

A  mutual  insui'ance  company  was  also  (chartered  in  the  same 
city  in  178<I.  This  had  l)oen  organized  two  3'oars  previously 
as  a  voluntary  association  and  for  a  singular  cause.  The 
house  of  a  member  of  the  '' Philadelphia  Contrilmtionship" 
Society  had  taken  fire  in  1783  from  a  burning  shade  tree. 
That  society  thereupon  refused  to  take  any  new  risks  on 
houses  surrounded  with  shade  trees,  except  at  an  extraor- 
dinary rate  of  premium.  The  new  company  was  formed  by 
those  favoring  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  took  a  green  tree  for 
its  corporate  syml)ol.* 

Of  the  remaining  corporations  one  was  the  New  York 
Cham})er  of  Commerce,  already  described;  another  was  the 
Associated  Manufacturing  Iron  Company,  chartered  by  the 
same  State  in  1786;^  three  were  formed  for  building  bridges 
and  eleven  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  by  deepening 
river  channels  or  constructing  canals. 

Of  the  eleven  navigation  improvement  companies  two  were 
really  one.  ''The  Potowmac  Company"  received  similar 
charters  from  both  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1784  and  was 
the  first  of  the  interstate  commercial  corporations,  since  so 
common.  It  grew  out  of  a  voluntary  organization  for  the 
same  general  pui'poses,  known  as  the  Potomac  Company,  or 
the  Potomac  Canal  Compan}^  which  had  l)een  in  existence 
since  1762,**  but  had  accompli.shed  comparatively  little. 
Washington  had  been  one  of  its  chief  promoters,  until  called 
to  the  command  of  the  ("ontinental  Army.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  he  made  known  his  opinion  that 
Maryland  and  Virginia  must  unite  in  creating  a  corpoi'ation 
for  this  purpose,  unless  they  made  it  a  public  undertaking. 
He  urged  the  necessity  for  such  charters  upon  the  attention 
of  the  governors  of  each  of  the  States,  and  put  in  a  strong 

aOn  Oct.  7.  llHTi.    Writings  of  WashliiKUm.  Spurks'H  f<l„  IX,  139,  141. 
h  B<jlles,  InduHtritil  HiMtory  of  the  United  SUites,  824. 

f  Harvard  Law  Review,  II,  165.    Paper  by  Sam  no  I  Williston  on  "The  law  of  biuincsH 
corporationH  before  1800." 
dPickell  Uifit.  of  the  Potomac  Co..  44, 64. 
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light  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  that 
were  possible  and  the  great  benefits  that  would  result  to  the 
whole  country  from  them.  '^The  Western  States,"  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  on  October  10,  1784, 
'Sstand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather 
would  turn  them  any  way."  If  the  trade  of  the  interior  was 
to  flow  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence  it  would 
be  to  benefit  Canada;  if  it  followed  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
be  to  benefit  Spain.  Improve  their  connections  with  the 
Atlantic  States  and  the  country  would  be  bound  together  by 
fresh  ties." 

The  tenn  "Western  States"  was  used  in  this  letter,  no 
doubt,  to  describe  the  new  '' distinct  States,"  ten  in  number, 
into  which  Congress,  in  the  preceding  April,  had  resolved  to 
divide  the  Western  territory  of  the  United  States.*  The 
word  '*  Territory  "  had  not  then  been  adopted  as  a  designation 
of  a  political  community. 

Washington's  business  judgment  was  always  sound,  and  he 
was  quick  to  sec  a  business  opening.  During  this  same  year 
he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  purchase,  in  company 
with  Governor  George  Clinton,  of  what  he  termed  "the min- 
eral spring  at  Saratoga,"  but  one  of  any  importance  (what  is 
now  the  High  Rock  Spring)  being  then  known  to  exist. ^  He 
was  also  looking  carefully  into  the  merits  of  James  Rumsey's 
plan  and  model  for  a  boat  which  could  ascend  a  riv^er  by  the 
aid  of  the  water  itself,  and  called  it  to 'Governor  Harrison's 
attention,  in  the  letter  from  which  a  quotation  has  been  made, 
as  bearing  upon  the  prospects  of  the  proposed  canal. 

I  consider  [he  wrote]  Rumsey'a  discovery  for  working  boats  againnt  the 
stream,  by  mechanical  powers  principally,  as  not  only  a  very  fortunate 
invention  for  these  States  in  general,  but  as  one  of  those  circumstances 
which  have  combined  to  render  the  present  time  favorable-above  all  others 
for  fixing,  if  we  are  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  a  large  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  Western  country  in  the  ])08om  of  this  Stat«  irrevocably.  ^ 

Harrison  laid  this  letter  before  the  Virginia  assembly,  and 
it  resulted  in  a  request  from  that  body,  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Virginia  <'>harter,  that  Washington  and  General  Gates, 

a  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  V,  12-18;  Writings  of  Washington,  Sparks's  ed..  IX,  31, 
68,  65, 112,  115.  • 

<>  Journals  of  Congress,  IX,  153,  April  23,  17»4. 
<?  Writings  of  Washington,  Sparks's  od.,  IX,  68,  70. 
rf  Ibid.,  58,68,101. 
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as  its  representatives,  would  go  to  Annapolis  and  endeavor  to 
secure  one  similar  in  form  from  Maryland.  The}'  at  once 
proceeded  on  their  embassy,  and  with  entire  success.** 

The  creation  of  the  Potowmac  Company  b}'  the  concurrent 
action  of  different  States  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
progress  of  political  science.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  had  two  distinct  sovereignties  united  in  such  a  step. 
Here  were  the  same  individuals  sustaining  the  same  political 
relations  to  different  governments,  constituted  in  each  an  arti- 
ficial person,  dealing  under  one  name  with  property  in  each, 
and  amenable  in  each  to  the  supervision  of  its  authorities. 

The  way  in  this  direction  had  been  opened  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  two  years  before,  by 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  but  that  was  a  recognition  or 
affirmation  of  its  continental  franchise  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  constitute  ah  ovo  a  consolidated  corporation. 

The  charter  of  the  Potowmac  Company  was  followed  in  1785 
by  that  of  The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  Clergymen  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,  granted  in  substantially  identical  terms 
by  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.*  This  experi- 
ment, in  the  outcome,  proved  less  satisfactory.  While  of  the 
nature  of  a  life  insurance  company  it  served  also  and  pri- 
marily a  charitable  purpose,  and  there  were  too  many  occa- 
sions in  the  administi*ation  of  its  affairs  for  the  clashing  of 
local  interests.  In  1797  it  was  divided  into  three  corpora- 
tions, one  chartered  by  each  of  the  three  States  concerned. 

As  to  another  of  the  Virginia  corporations  of  this  period, 
however,  the  plan  of  interstate  incorporation  was  again  tried 
and  with  better  results.  This  was  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
Company,*^  which  she  incorporated  in  1787  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  1790. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  latter  date  l)elongs  to  the  period 
following  the  adoption  of  our  j)resent  national  Constitution. 
The  provision  in  that  instrument  (Art.  I,  sec.  10)  that  no  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State  was  thought  by  many  to 

a  Writings  of  WashiAgton,  Sf)ark8'8  ed.,  IX,  82,91. 

fcThe  same  organization  had  held  a  patent  of  incorporation  from  tlu»  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  since  February  7. 1769.    Bolles,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  State**.837. 

cl  am  informed  by  Dr.  Kemp  B.  Battle  that  Washington  was  a  stockholder  and  that 
it  constructed  a  canal  which  proved  profitable. 
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forbid  the  formation  of  any  corpoi'ation  by  the  concurrent 
legislation  of  different  States.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
rarity  of  such  charters  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  settled  by  judicial  decisions  that  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  referred  only  to  agreements  or  compacts 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  political  relations  of  one 
State  to  another  or  to  the  United  States.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  American  colonies  created  so  few 
business  corporations.  The  colonial  assemblies  had  really  no 
right  to  create  any.  The  patentees  under  the  earliest  grants, 
so  far  as  they  had  the  power,  had  little  inducement  to  use  it. 
No  trading  charter  in  those  days  was  thought  worth  having 
unless  it  carried  a  monoply,*  and  patentees  who  had  secured  a 
general  monopoly  for  themselves  within  a  certain  territory 
were  naturally  indisposed  to  share  it  with  others. 

The  causes  for  the  paucity  of  State  charters  between  1776 
and  1789  are  not  to  be  so  readily  assigned. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  money  to  invest. 

There  were  before  the  Revolution  and  throughout  the  Rev- 
olution  large  fortunes  held  by  Americans.  Others  were  accu- 
mulated because  of  the  Revolution,  and  some  of  them  from 
Government  contracts  for  supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  in 
the  execution  of  which  considerable  capital  was  required  and 
which  involved  heavy  personal  risks,  against  which  a  corpo- 
rate franchise  would  have  been  a  convenient  shield. 

Nor  are  corporations  especially  the  agents  of  the  rich.  It 
is  the  man  with  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  to  invest 
to  whom  they  are  the  greatest  boon.  Before  the  Revolution 
he  had  been  apt  to  put  it  into  a  share  in  a  ship'^  or  a  share  in 
a  land  company.  During  the  Revolution  and  for  many  years 
after  its  close  he  did  the  same.  In  the  roll  of  twenty  share- 
holders in  the  Georgia  Company  of  1795,  which  made  the 
famous  Yazoo  purchase,  but  one  man,  James  Wilson,  appears 
as  a  subscriber  of  over  £2,000,  and  two  put  in  £200  or  less.** 


a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  t-.  Harris,  12  Wallace's  Reports,  65,  82;  Virginia  v.  Ten- 
nessee, 148  United  States  Reports,  603,  619. 

ftRec  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  III,  book  v,  Chap.  I,  pp.  145, 146. 

("Here  again  the  Investor  shared  the  protection  of  an  artlflcial  person,  in  a  certain  sense. 
The  ship  could  sail  in  foreign  seas  on  her  own  credit.  She  could  pledge  herself  for  nec- 
essary supplies  and  repairs.  She  could  be  sued  by  her  name  In  admiralty  in  proceedings 
in  rem;  but,  except  in  case  of  bottomry  loans,  her  owners  remained  in  most  matters  per- 
sonally liable  aim  for  what  the  ship  owed. 

d  Documents  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Georgia  MiasisBippi 
Territory,  1808,  p.  87. 
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Both  the  small  and  the  large  capitalist  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  his  investment  under  the  protection  of  a  charter. 
But  he  did  not  want  a  charter  that  did  not  protect. 

The  commercial  policy  of  eac»h  of  the  new  States  was,  at  the 
outset,  a  narrow  and  selfish  one.  This  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  colonial  conditions.  The  tendency  of  legislation 
as  to  matters  of  intercolonial  interest  had  been,  and  as  to 
those  of  interstate  interest  was,  toward  what  was  unfriendly. 
The  prevalent  note  was  retaliation  rather  than  reciprocity. 
All  this  gave  little  assurance  that  a  franchise  from  one  State 
would  be  respected  in  another.  The  Articles  of  (Confedera- 
tion, when  they  were  framed,  provided  (Art.  IV,  sec.  1)  that 
the  people  of  each  State  should  have  free  egress  to  and  from 
any  other  State  and  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade 
and  commerce,  subject  to  no  other  restrictions  than  those 
imposed  upon  its  own  inhabitants.  This  gave  no  rights  to 
corporations.  Indeed  it  was  probably  worded  with  a  view,  in 
part,  of  preventing  an}'  which  might  lx*>  created  with  exclu- 
sive trading  privileges  from  claiming  them  to  the  prejudice  of 
citizens  of  other  States. 

It  was  this  state  of  things,  no  doubt,  which  influenced  Madi- 
son's twice-repeated  proposition  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  to  confer  on  Congress  the  power  '*to  grant 
charters  of  corj>orations  in  cases  where  the  public  good  may 
require  them  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  be  in- 
competent." Pinckney  desired  to  go  further  and  give  a  gen- 
eral power  to  this  effect  without  limitations. 

The  discussion  which  followed  in  the  Convention  went  to 
the  bed  rock  of  the  whole  matter.  Madison  stated  that  his 
primary  object  was  to  securer  an  (»asy  connimnication  between 
the  States  which  the  free  intercourse  now  to  be  opened  seemed 
to  call  for.  Political  obstacles  had  been  removed;  natural 
ones  should  be.  Wilson  urged  the  importance  of  canals  to 
connect  the  East  and  the  West.  Ituf  us  King  declared  that  the 
States  would  be  prejudiced  and  divided  by  the  grant  of  any 
such  power.  It  might  be  used  to  set  up  banks  or  create 
monopolies.  At  Mason's  instance,  the  proposition  was  con- 
fined to  granting  power  to  charter  canal  companies,  and  it 
was  then  defeatc^d  by  eight  States  to  three.'* 

aMiiditon's  Journal,  Scott'K  Ed.,  5-19,  550, 72r>.  726.    Ci.  llainilton'M  opinion  on  the  con- 
RtitutioiiaUty  of  a  United  States  banlc,  VVorlcM,  IV,  116, 134. 
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In  ratifying  the  Constitution  four  States  (Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island)  recom- 
mended that  it  be  amended  by  a  provision  that  Congress 
should  erect  no  company  (or  no  company  of  merchants)  ''with 
exclusive  advantages  of  commerce,"  and  New  York  asked  for 
a  further  prohibition  of  all  grants  of  monopolies.^ 

Attempts  to  carry  such  measures  were  made  in  the  first 
Congress  and  renewed  in  1793,  but  without  success.* 

It  was  in  the  apprehension  that  these  proposals  indicated 
that,  in  truth,  lay  the  great  barrier  of  all  to  the  multiplication 
of  business  corporations  under  the  political  conditions  then 
existing.  The  people,  as  has  been  already  said,  were  afraid 
of  them.  As  they  reviewed  their  history  in  England,  they 
saw  that  a  monopoly  had  walked  in  the  shadow  of  each.  They 
were  in  their  very  nature  embodiments  of  special  privileges. 

In  1784  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  great  paities  that  were 
already  forming  were  before  the  New  York  legislature  with 
petitions  for  bank  charters.  Chancellor  Livingston  sought 
one  for  a  land  bank;  Hamilton  another  for  one  of  discount 
and  deposit. "^  We  may  be  sure  that  political  influence  was 
not  wanting  to  back  these  petitions.  Logrolling  was  not  then 
unknown.  Both,  however,  were  rejected,  and,  although 
Hamilton  and  his  associates  had  gone  so  far  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  business  as  a  voluntary  association  by  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  no  charter  could  be  got  for 
it  until  1791. 

The  public  jealousy  of  corporations  against  which  Hamil- 
ton and  Livingston  could  avail  nothing  in  New  York  was  felt, 
though  not  everywhere  with  equal  force  throughout  the 
Union.  It  was  not  abated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  There  was  but  one  thing  that  could  effectually 
remove  it.  That  was  to  remove  the  cause.  To  deprive  the 
corporate  franchise  of  the  character  of  a  special  privilege  and 
make  its  possession  free  to  all — this  was  to  be  the  next  great 
step  in  the  evolution  of  American  combinations  of  capital 
for  business  purposes.  The  political  events  of  1789  had 
given  them  new  assurances  of  security.  Almost  immediately 
their  number  and  magnitude  began  to  multiply  greatly.     The 


a  Joaroalfl  of  CongreflB,  XIII,  167, 172, 189, 182;  Elliott's  Debates.  I,  336. 
ft  Report  of  Am.  Hist.  Assn.  for  1896,  Pt.  II,  263. 
<*  Works  of  Hamilton,  I,  414. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 18 
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businens  corporation,  however,  could  not  wholly  shake  off  the 
burden  of  popular  suspicion  until  put  upon  a  new  footing  by 
aid  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

North  Carolina  had  been  one  of  the  sturdiest  upholders  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.  She  had  unwillingly  acceded  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  government.  She  had  failed  to 
convince  Congress  that  it  ought  to  ask  the  people  to  forbid  • 
it  to  grant  monopolies.  In  1795  she  struck  out  into  a  new 
field  for  herself  and  gave  the  modern  world  an  object  lesson 
in  political  science.  For  the  first  time  since  the  beginnings 
of  the  Roman  Empire,*  a  sovereign  State  offered  incorpora- 
tion for  business  purposes  to  any  who  desired  it,  freely  and 
on  equal  terms. 

As  became  a  government  venturing  on  so  novel  an  experi- 
ment she  confined  her  offer  to  a  single  class  of  business  enter- 
prises— the  construction  of  canals — but  she  gave  a  generous 
franchise,  including  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  providing 
only  that  the  works  should  become  public  property  whenever 
the  shareholders  should  have  received  their  capital  with  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent.* 

The  example  thus  set  was  soon  imitated  by  other  States, 
and  the  vast  number  of  business  corporations  formed  under 
general  laws  that  the  nineteenth  century  brought  forth  to 
change  the  face  of  the  United  States  witness  the  wisdom  of 
making  freedom  of  incorporation  one  of  our  fundamental 
political  institutions. 

n  Up  to  1796  general  incorporation  laws  had  been  restricted  to  the  formation  of  relig- 
ious, charitable,  or  literary  corporations.  Baldwin,  Modem  Political  Inittitutions,  148, 
174, 1«3, 194. 

hLawH  of  North  (Carolina,  Kd.  1H21, 1,  769. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CANAL  POLICY. 


By  LiNDLKY  M.  Kbasbey. 


The  question  of  isthmus  tmnsit  has  been  before  the  civil- 
ized world  since  the  discovery  of  America.  From  this  time 
to  the  present  four  different  canal  policies  have  been  elabo- 
rated and  to  some  extent  applied.  In  the  order  of  their  his- 
torical succession  these  canal  policies  may  be  named:  The 
national  European  policy,  the  Anglo-American  policy,  the 
international  policy,  and  the  national  American  policy.  It 
will  be  enough  if  I  set  forth  the  historical  antecedents  and 
indicate  the  political  consequents  of  the  four  canal  policies  in 
the  order  named. 

THE   NATIONAL   EUROPEAN   POLIJT. 

The  national  European  policy  can  only  be  called  a  canal 
policy  by  stretching  the  phrase  to  include  all  the  varied 
schemes  of  isthmus  transit  that  were  then  devised.  Among 
these,  canals  figured  as  projects,  but  in  practice  interoceanic 
communication  was  effected  by  means  of  river  routes,  pack 
trails,  and  wagon  roads.  To  appreciate  the  canal  policy  of 
these  days  we  must  call  to  mind  the  motives  making  for  mer- 
cantilism and  consider  the  conditions  of  absolute  monarchy. 
To  establish  their  mercantile  systems  and  succeed  in  their 
struggles  for  political  supremacy,  it  was  imperative  upon  the 
absolute  monarchs  to  maintain  communication  by  sea  with 
their  colonial  sources  of  supply  and  establish  factories  in  dis- 
tant countries  for  the  acquisition  of  raw  produce  and  treasure 
of  all  kinds.  At  first  Europe's  efforts  were  directed  entirely 
toward  the  East,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies.  Newly  discovered  America  was  consequently  re- 
garded, in  first  instance,  as  a  barrier  land  l)ef ore  Asia.  With 
this  idea  in  mind  the  Spanish  monarchs  sought  first  to  solve 
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the  secret  of  the  strait,  and  when  this  was  found  impossible 
to  establish  some  artificial  means  of  communication  across  the 
isthmus.  Soon,  however,  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  New 
World  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  henceforth  interoce- 
anic  communication  became  a  local  expedient  for  the  better 
acquisition  of  American  supply.  Routes  were  accordingly 
opened  up — into  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  bring  the 
products  of  these  countries  to  the  seaboard  and  across  Panama 
to  transport  the  wealth  of  Peru  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  The  occupation  of  the  country  made  effectual  by  these 
means  of  access  and  egress  gave  Spain  the  monopoly  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  and  trans- Andean  South  America.  But 
monopoly  always  arouses  competition,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  buccaneers  of  other  lands  began  to  intercept  the  richly 
ladened  Spanish  galleons  and  to  harry  the  coasts  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  mainland.  These  freebooter  raids  were  soon 
followed  by  legitimated  government  expeditions,  and  even- 
tually Spain  found  herself  forced  to  defend  her  monopoly 
against  her  European  rivals.  England  was  the  chief  aggressor 
and  by  her  pertinacity  succeeded  in  establishing  outposts  in 
the  West  Indies  and  along  the  Spanish  main,  where  she  could 
best  secure  a  share  of  the  Caribbean  sources  of  supply.  The 
Darien  settlement,  of  which  so  interesting  an  account  has 
been  given  here  this  morning,  was  not  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  Crown  to  maintain  itself,  but  in  the  West  Indies  and 
here  and  there  along  the  Caribbean  coast  of  the  Central 
American  mainland  footholds  were  established  so  firmly  as  to 
be  maintained  till  modern  times. 

So  much  in  brief  for  the  historical  antecedents  of  the  na- 
tional European  canal  policy.  As  for  the  policy  itself,  it 
found  expression  in  Spain's  demand  to  maintain  her  American 
monopoly,  and  in  England's  efforts  to  secure  a  share  in  such 
monopoly  for  herself.  America  was  not  considered  in  this 
policy,  except  as  a  source  of  supply  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  European  monarchs  who  succeeded  in  securing 
control;  nor  was  any  regard  given  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  On 
the  contrary,  each  of  the  two  countries  concerned  was  bent 
upon  defeating  the  other,  what  though  their  commercial  in- 
terests would  have  been  better  subserved  by  sharing  the  vast 
sources  of  supply.  In  short,  the  national  European  canal 
policy  was  simply  the  mercantile  policy  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  isthmus;  its  principle  was  the  monopol}'  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  together  with  the  means  of  access  thereto 
and  epfress  therefrom,  with  a  view  to  enriching  the  powers 
that  secured  control  and  impoverishing  the  powers  that  were 
excluded.  That  such  a  policy  when  consistently  pursued 
should  lead  to  continuous  warfare  until  one  of  the  contestants 
succeeded  in  wearing  down  the  other  was  inevitable,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict  thus  engendered  exploited  Amer- 
ica should  suffer  and  her  wealth-producing  capacity  decline, 
was  also  inevitable. 

9 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN   POLICY. 

The  United  States  took  up  the  transit  question  with  the  idea 
of  assuming  exclusive  control  of  the  route,  but  the  realization 
of  this  idea  was  internipted  by  British  plans,  with  the  result 
that  between  the  original  establishment  of  the  national  Ameri- 
can canal  policy  and  its  final  application  in  our  day,  an  Anglo- 
American  policy  prevailed.  It  came  to  pass  in  this  way. 
During  the  days  of  the  mad  rush  to  the  newly  discovered 
California  gold  fields  an  American  company  succeeded  in 
opening  up  a  provisional  transit  route,  by  boat  and  stage, 
across  Nicaragua,  and  was  planning  to  complete  the  system 
by  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  The  English 
settlements  along  the  Caribbean  seaboard  had  been  limited, 
but  not  obliterated,  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  in  the 
meantime,  meeting  with  no  opposition  except  from  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  British  agents  had  succ^eeded  in  extending 
these  settlements  until  the  southernmost,  Mosquitia,  included 
the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  the  Atlantic  outlet  of  the 
proposed  canal.  United  States  diplomatic  agents,  Hise  and 
Squiers,  proposed  in  return  for  the  right  of  way  through  the 
country  to  assume  exclusive  control  of  the  route  for  their 
Government  and  guarantee  Nicaragua's  rights  of  sovereignty 
from  sea  to  sea.  This,  however,  was  impossible  so  long  as 
England  remained  in  de  facto  control  of  the  Atlantic  terminus 
of  the  route,  so  the  treaties  drafted  to  this  effect  by  Hise  and 
Squiers  were  set  aside  and  the  United  States  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject. 

There  were  three  courses  open  to  us  at  this  time:  We  might 
have  called  Great  Britain  to  account  for  overstepping  the 
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boundaries  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and,  by  mak- 
ing her  amenable  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  cleared  the  way  for 
the  application  of  the  national  American  canal  policy;  or  we 
might  have  insisted  that  the  Isthmus  be  excluded  from  the 
control  of  any  power  and  placed  under  the  joint  protection 
of  all  by  applying  an  international  canal  policy.  Or,  finally, 
we  might  have  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was  and,  by  admit- 
ting (rreat  Britain  as  a  partner  in  the  undertaking,  established 
an  Anglo-American  canal  policy.  The  first  plan  wa*j  difficult, 
the  second  was  impracticable,  and  the  third  was  comparatively 
easy  of  execution.  Preferring  present  peace  to  future  advan- 
tages, we  proceeded  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  by  the 
mtification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  committed  ourselves 
to  an  Anglo-American  alliance  in  the  canal  project.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  this  instrument  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  further  the  interoceanic  undertaking 
and  jointly  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  route. 
In  this  way  was  the  Anglo-American  canal  policy  established. 
By  adopting  this  policy  England  disassociated  herself  from 
the  other  European  powers  as  far  as  the  canal  question  was 
concerned  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  United 
States,  while  the  United  States  in  return  admitted  Great 
Britain's  territorial  rights  in  Central  America  and  extended 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  include  England  as  an  interested  party 
in  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  American  waterway. 

THE   INTKRNATIONAI.  CANAL  POLICY. 

The  lines  of  the  international  policy  were  laid  down  in 
Europe  in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  only  later 
applied  to  the  American  waterway.  Finding  their  lines  of 
communication  with  the  Orient  obstructed  by  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  the  Europeans  were  determined  to  overcome  the  ob- 
struction by  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Red  Sea.  The  isthmus  in  question  was 
situated  on  foreign  soil  and  separated  from  the  European 
system  by  the  Mediterranean.  Furthermore,  the  barrier  cut 
off  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  alike  from  easy  access 
to  the  Orient.  Consequently  none  could  claim  peculiar  benefits 
from  the  proposed  canal.  Under  these  conditions  the  project 
was  regarded  theoretically  as  a  European  affair  and  not  as 
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the  particular  prerogative  of  any  one  power.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  Fi'ance  and  England  were  the  only  countries 
immediately  interested — France  because  she  took  the  initiative 
in  the  enterprise,  and  England  becaase  she  saw  her  Eastern 
empire  threatened  by  foreign  ownership  of  the  transit  route. 
In  the  older  days  of  the  absolute  monarchy  this  issue  would 
have  been  fought  out,  but  under  the  newer  cx)nstitutional 
rigixne  the  logical  resort  was  to  diplomacy.  So  England 
allowed  France  the  glory  of  constructing  the  canal,  and 
quietly  proceeded  to  secure  legal  control  of  the  company  by 
buying  out  the  majority  of  the  shares.  Having  already 
secured  possession  of  Gibralta,  Malta,  and  Cyprus  on  the 
Mediterranean  side  of  the  canal,  Great  Britain  also  acquired 
the  island  of  Perim  at  the  Red  Sea  outlet,  and  completed  her 
protective  system  by  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  In  this  way 
England  secured  economic  and  political  control  of  the  Suez 
(^anal  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  French.  These 
matters  of  fact  in  no  wise  interfered,  however,  with  the 
theoretical  neutralization  of  the  route,  which  proceeded 
through  the  necessary  stages  and  was  eventually  proclaimed 
as  a  triumph  of  international  diplomacy  and  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent to  guide  those  who  in  the  future  should  undertake  an 
enterprise  of  similar  character  in  America. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  De  Lesseps 
was  induced  by  an  irresponsible  group  of  promoters  to  lend 
his  name  and  fame  to  their  project  of  constructing  an 
interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Funds  were 
soon  raised,  for  the  most  part  from  French  savings,  and  the 
enterprise  was  inaugurated  with  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
but  with  woefully  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties involved.  Having  successfully  initiated  their  project, 
the  promoters  endeavored  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  nations 
and  make  the  enterprise  in  name  at  least  international.  An 
International  Scientific  Congress  was  called  together  in  Paris 
for  the  pui'pose,  upon  which  the  French  plans  were  foistlsd, 
and  the  promoters  then  appealed  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  with  a  proposal  to  neutralize  the  canal  under  an 
international  guaranty.  Outside  of  France  there  was  little 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking;  still  the  powera 
of  Europe  were  ready  enough  to  accord  their  fonnal  approval 
of  the  principle  of  an  international  guaranty. 
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From  the  European  Htandpoint  the  international  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  was  a  natural  corollary  of  the  inter- 
national neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Like  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  situated  on  foreign  soil 
and  separated  from  the  European  system  by  the  open  sea. 
Furthermore,  the  barrier  cut  off  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  alike  from  easy  communic^ition  with  western  America, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Far  East;  consequently  none  could  claim 
peculiar  benefits  from  the  proposed  canal.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, therefore,  the  European  powers  were  willing  enough 
to  regard  the  Panama  Canal  project  also  as  a  Eluropean  affair 
subject  to  international  neutralization.  But  in  this  instance 
there  was  another  factor  to  be  considered  —the  United  States, 
which  nation  not  only  did  not  belong  to,  but  had  deliberately 
cut  herself  off  from,  the  European  concert  and  proclaimed 
herself  the  special  guardian  of  the  destinies  of  the  Wastern 
World.  So  the  international  canal  policy  in  being  applied  to 
the  American  Isthmus  met  with  its  rival,  the  national  Ameri- 
can canal  policy  as  supporti^d  by  the  United  States. 

THK  NATIONAL  AMERICAN   CANAL   POLICY. 

The  lines  of  the  national  American  canal  policy  were  laid 
down,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  United  States  when  the  project 
of  interoceanic  communication  first  came,  up  among  the 
American  republics.  The  question  was  to  have  been  consid- 
ered b}'  the  Panama  Congress  in  182(),  but,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  this  congress  to  convene,  the  United  States  was 
obliged  to  proceed  on  her  own  account.  In  the  treaty  with 
New  Grenada  (subsequently  the  Uniti^d  States  of  Colombia) 
in  1846,  in  return  for  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  United  States  undertook  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  the  route.  But  in  attempting  to  appl}^  the  same 
policy  in  Nicaragua  the  United  Stat(»s  was  confronted  ])y 
British  claims,  and  the  out<!ome  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
substitution  of  the  Anglo-American  policy  as  set  forth  in 'the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

Even  at  the  time  of  its  execution  this  policy  met  with  little 
favor  among  the  American  people,  and  aft*»r  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Union  as  a  result  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the 
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opposition  became  more  marked.  Americans  then  began  to 
realize  more  fully  what  their  position  in  the  New  World  was. 
Their  country  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  but  their  coast  lines 
were  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  Isthmus  barrier. 
Railroads  might  bind  the  several  sections  of  the  country  into 
a  commercial  unit  and  so  maintain  the  political  union 
recently  reestablished,  but  only  an  interoceanic  canal  could 
connect  the  seacoasts  and  round  out  the  natural  f  rontiei'S  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west.  Furthermore,  as  a  nation  the  United 
States  had  promised  to  protect  the  southern  republics,  and  so 
long  as  the  Isthmus  barrier  prevailed  it  was  difficult  to  commu- 
nicate with  these  countries  and  keep  them  within  her  commer- 
cial and  political  system.  With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  people 
of  the  United  States  looked  with  increasing  distrust  upon  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  cementi^d  before  the  war,  but,  l)eing 
bound  by  treaty  obligations,  nothing  could  be  done,  though 
much  was  said.  But  when  the  French  plan  for  an  international 
guaranty  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  mooted,  the  United  States 
felt  herself  in  no  way  estopped  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
from  objecting  to  the  proposals  and  expressing  herself  strongly 
in  favor  of  exclusive  control.  President  Grant  was  the  first 
to  speak  officially:  "I  commend  an  American  canal  on  Amer- 
ican soil  to  the  American  people,"  he  said.  President  Hayes, 
in  his  strong  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  next  con- 
cluded: ''The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under  American 
control.  The  United  States  can  not  consent  to  surrender 
this  control  to  any  European  powers."  The  opinions  thus 
expressed  officially  at  home  led  Blaine  finally  to  address  a 
circular  letter  to  the  European  governments  on  the  subject, 
in  order  to  give  the  national  policy  international  effect.  In 
this  letter  Blaine  was  able  to  point  to  our  exclusive  guaranty 
of  the  Panama  route  and  to  add: 

Any  attempt  to  8ui)ereede  that  guaranty  by  an  agreement  between 
European  powers  whone  interestn  in  the  («nal  and  its  operation  can  never 
be  so  vital  and  supreme  as  ours,  must  partake  of  an  alliance  against  the 
United  States. 

The  attitude  assumed  bv  the  United  States  was  sufficient  to 
put  a  quietus  upon  the  proposed  application  of  the  interna- 
tional policy  to  the  Panama  Canal,  but  it  had  not  the  least 
effect  upon  our  relations  with  England.     These  relations  were 
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fixed  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and,  in  answer  to  Blaine's 
circular  letter,  the  English  secretaries  made  it  perfectly 
plain  that  whatever  was  done  about  the  international  neutral- 
ization, Great  Britain  considered  herself  still  a  party  to  the 
control  of  the  transit  route.  The  obligation  became  more 
embarrassing  as  time  went  on,  for  an  American  company  was 
already  engaged  in  Nicai'agua  preparing  to  constru(»t  a  canal 
through  this  country,  and  both  the  Government  and  the  people 
were  desirous  of  assuming  exclusive  control  of  the  route. 
Indeed,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  went  so  far  as  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  this  effect  with  Nicaragua,  without  regard  to  the 
obligations  incurred  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty;  but 
President  Cleveland,  not  wishing  to  precipitate  a  conflict, 
withdrew  the  instrument  from  Senatorial  consideration. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  we  went  to  war  with  Spain. 
The  effect  of  this  war  upon  the  canal  que^stion  was  most 
marked.  In  the  first  place,  the  enforced  trip  of  the  Oregon 
around  the  Horn  served  as  an  object  lesson  of  the  urgent  need 
of  more  adequate  means  of  interoceanic  communication,  and 
convinced  everyone  of  the  necessity  of  constructing  an  isth- 
mus canal.  In  the  second  place,  the  acquisition  of  dependen- 
cies in  the  Pacific  and  the  consequent  entry  of  the  Ignited 
States  into  the  commerce  and  politics  of  the  Orient  impressed 
upon  the  nation  the  importance  of  maintaining  political  su- 
premacy along  the  sea  route  thither.  This  involved  the  hold- 
ing of  strategic  points  along  the  line  and  above  all  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  isthmus  canal. 

Thus  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Spanish-American  war  the 
canal  question  again  came  up  for  decision,  and  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
England  had  also  learned  some  lessons  from  the  war;  she 
appreciated  now,  what  she  had  failed  to  appreciate  before, 
that  the  United  States  was  bound  to  become  a  world  power, 
and  that  her  claim  to  the  control  of  her  continental  base  was 
justified  ih  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  To  have  insisted  upon 
her  rights  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  must  certainly 
have  aroused  American  animosity,  and  probably  been  ineffect- 
ual in  the  end.  Moreover,  a  cordial  Anglo-American  under- 
standing was  of  great  importance  to  England's  purposes.     As 
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a  result,  Great  Britain  recognized  in  the  necessity  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  her  regard  for  the  United  States  and  so 
cementing  the  friendship  she  desired.  The  task  before  Sec- 
retary Hay  was  consequent!}^  not  so  difficult  as  those  that 
confronted  his  predecessors,  and  his  diplomacy  was  ultimately 
crowned  with  success.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  now 
abrogated,  and  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  convention  the 
United  States  is  free  to  protect  and  control  the  isthmus  canal. 
So,  finall}^  after  many  vicissitudes  the  national  American 
canal  policy  is  established. ' 

THE  APPLICATION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  POLICY. 

In  conclusion  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  some  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  the  application  of  this  policy  will 
inevitably  involve.  As  I  sec  it,  there  are  three  interests  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  guard:  First,  her  own; 
second,  those  of  the  Spanish- American  Republics;  and  third, 
those  of  the  European  powers.  Let  us  consider  these  inter- 
ests in  the  reverse  of  the  order  named. 

In  accepting  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  admitting  America's 
right  to  exclusive  control  of  the  Western  waterway,  the 
European  powers  certainly  have  the  right  to  expect  the  fairest 
sort  of  treatment  on  this  side  of  the  sea;  and  in  assuming  this 
responsibility,  the  United  States  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide 
safe  transit  and  equitable  conditions  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  passing  through  the  canal.  It  should,  in  short,  be 
made  perfectly  clear  from  the  start  that  the  United  States  has 
insisted  upon  exclusive  control  of  the  transit  route  because 
she  considers  such  control  essential  to  her  national  interests, 
and  not  because  she  is  seeking  thereby  to  discriminate  against 
European  commerce  and  secure  monopoly  advantages  for  her- 
self. The  old  national  European  canal  polic}'  was  worked  out, 
as  we  have  seen,  along  monopoly  lines;  but  the  new  national 
American  canal  policy  proceeds,  or  should  proceed,  upon  the 
principle  of  fair  trade  and  no  discrimination. 

But  fair  dealing  with  the  European  powers  will,  I  fear, 
involve  firm  dealing  with  the  Spanish-American  republics. 
We  have  an  example  before  us  at  present.  Relying  on  the 
promised  protection  of  the  United  States,  these  republics,  or 
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one  of  them  in  this  particular  inntance,  appearn  to  have  avoided 
responsibility  for  its  acts  and  repudiated  obligations  incurred. 
We  can  not  allow  Europeans  to  seize  territory  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  in  this  way  we  weaken  their  powers  of  enforcing 
their  claims.  In  return  it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us 
to  subject  the  Sjmnish- American  States  to  discipline  on  our 
own  account  and  see  to  it  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not 
made  a  cloak  for  repudiation  and  unjust  dealing.  But  this  is 
by  the  way.  Firm  dealing  we  shall  find  especially  necessary 
with  those  Stattis  which  possess  natural  monopolies  along  the 
transit  routes.  In  the  past,  and  even  at  the  present,  the  dm- 
tral  American  States  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  sell  out 
their  rights  again  and  again  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  they 
seem  to  have  but  little  realization  of  the  obligations  of  canal 
contracts.  We  are  having  all  sorts  of  difficulty  even  now  in 
securing  the  proper  rights  and  franchises  for  the  construction 
and  control  of  the  transit  route,  and  I  feel  we  must  take  a  firm 
stand  now  in  the  matter  to  avoid  all  chance  of  complications 
in  the  future.  The  one  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  is  that  we  must  certainly  secure  and  own  in  our  own  right 
the  strip  of  territory  through  which  the  canal  will  pass  and 
remove  this  strip  so  ac(iuired  from  Spanish-American  (H)ntrol. 
This  last  point  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  our  own 
interest  in  the  matter.  It  should  be  clear  by  this  time,  or  if 
it  is  not  a  glance  at  the  map  nmst  convince  anyone,  that  the 
Isthmus  canal  will  constitute  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
continuation  of  our  coast  lines.  This  waterway  will  not  ))e 
situated  on  foreign  soil — as  the  Suez  Canal  is  situated  in  ref- 
erence to  Europe  -  on  the  contmrv,  the  Isthmus  canal  will 
round  out  our  own  dcmiain  and  form  our  southern  frontier. 
Thase  conditions  lead  to  two  conclusions.  The  first  is  already 
recognized  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  namely,  that  the 
United  States  must  be  free  to  protect  and  defend  the  canal 
route  as  she  would  her  own  seacotist.  The  second  conclusion 
has  not  become  so  clear.  '  If  the  carnal  is  to  become  our  south- 
ern frontier,  where  shall  it  )>e  constructed,  across  Panama  or 
through  Nicaragua 'i!  If  the  Panama  route  is  chosen,  then  our 
southern  frontier  will  be  attenuated  to  the  last  degroe,  and, 
owing  to  natural  conditions,  there  nmst  always  int(»rvene  a 
long  lino  of  inhospitable  seacoast  backed  ))y  a  narrow  strip  of 
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tangled  tropical  forest  between  our  baae  and  our  boundary. 
Adequately  to  protect  such  a  seacoast  and  successfully  to 
maintain  such  a  frontier  will  be  a  task  indeed  for  our  Army 
and  Navy.  Besides,  in  selecting  this  route  we  leave  another 
route  open  in  the  rear.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  other 
nations  will  wish  to  construct  a  second  canal,  but  suppose  they 
did,  what  attitude  could  wc  assume  toward  the  undertaking 
except  that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Nicaragua  route  is  chosen  this 
possible  difficulty  will  be  avoided,  and,  what  is  more,  our  fron- 
tier will  be  rounded  as  it  should  be.  The  upland  territory 
running  south  through  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  is  a  wonderfully  fertile 
region,  bound  to  be  occupied  before  long  by  American  colo- 
nists and  developed  b}'  American  capital.  This  region  will 
eventually  be  traversed  by  continuations  of  the  Mexican- 
American  railroad  system,  and  even  now  its  seacoasts  are 
dotted  with  trading  posts  and  points  of  call  for  American 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  In  short,  this  country  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  sure  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests,  and  perhaps  eventually  under 
our  political  control.  Put  the  canal  through  this  temtory 
and  you  will  bring  Lake  Nicaragua,  one  of  the  finest  sheets 
of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  in  line  with  the  future  trade 
route  of  the  West,  and,  if  history  teaches  us  anything,  Napo- 
leon's prophecy  will  come  true,  here  will  rise  the  Constanti- 
nople of  the  New  World,  the  entrep6t  and  trading  center  of 
the  two  continents. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  then,  the  two  situations.  The  Pan- 
ama route  traversing  an  unwholesome  tropical  forest,  deserted 
except  for  the  constabulary  guard,  constituting  a  detached 
frontier,  cut  off  from  our  southern  base  bj'^  hundreds  of  miles 
of  tangled  undergrowth  and  long  lines  of  inhospitable  sea- 
coast,  with  its  outlets  in  low-lying  lands  far  south  of  the 
natural  course  of  our  coasting  trade — a  canal  under  American 
control,  but  cut  off  by  land  and  sea  from  American  influence. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nicaragua  route  traversing  a  salu- 
brious country,  rich  in  minerals  and  with  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  agricultural  development;  a  route  that  carries  us 
through  Lake  Nicaragua  with  all  its  facilities  for  local  trade 
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and  interoceanic  exchange;  a  route  that  will  be  met  by  our 
railroad  system  reaching  down  from  the  north;  a  route  that 
will  round  out  our  natural  frontier,  join  our  seacoasts,  and 
facilitate  our  coasting  trade  and  our  growing  commerce  with 
South  America  and  the  Pacific.  Between  the  two  routes  the 
technical  difficulties  and  advantages  are  about  on  a  par,  but 
thft  pnlitifip.1  s^^(\  ft^f^n^^^no.  aHvflntages  of  the  Nicaragua  rouJ:e 
are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Panama  route  as  to  make 
our  interest  in  the  Nicaragua  route,  in  my  opinion,  over- 
whelming. 
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THE  NEUTRALIZATION  FEATURES  OF  THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE 

TREATY. 


By  John  H.  Latan^,  Ph.  D. 


Five  years  ago  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  the  course 
of  world  politics  was  soon  to  draw  England  into  such  close 
relations  with  the  United  States  that  she  could  gracefully  sur- 
render the  rights  she  had  so  insistently  adhered  to  in  all  pre- 
vious discussions  of  the  canal  question  and  concede  fully  and 
fmnkly  our  main  contention.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  friendly  concession  on  the  part  of  England  of 
rights  which  she  indisputably  held  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
convention.  But,  while  so  far  as  accomplishing  the  immediate 
object  is  concerned,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  a  triumph 
of  diplomacy,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the 
principle  of  international  law  which  it  professes  to  embody, 
or  &s  a  permanent 'adjustment  of  the  canal  problem.  Thr 
treaty  professes  t(^preserve  "the  general  principle  of  neutrali- 
zation" established  in  Article  VITl  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treat}'^,  but  its  provisions  ignore  some  of  the  essential  elements 
of  neutralization  as  that  term  is  generally  defined. 

The  term  "neutmlization"  is  comparatively  new  and  its 
exact  significance  in  international  law  is  not  readily  deter- 
mined. While  the  principle  was  recognized  b}'  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  the  word  "  neutralization"  has  until  comparatively 
recently  been  avoided  by  diplomatists  and  publicists.  Prob- 
ably the  earliest  definition  of  the  term  by  a  writer  of  recog- 
nized merit  is  given  by  Holland  in  an  article  on  "The  inter- 
national position  of  the  Suez  (imal"  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  July,  1883.     He  says: 

'*  Neutrality  "  is  always  the  correlative  of  "belligerency."  A  state  is 
neutral  which  chooses  to  take  no  part  in  a  war,  and  persons  and  property 
are  called  neutral  which  l)elong'  to  a  state  occupying  this  position.    The 
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tvrni  lists  in  recent  tiinew  rei'eived  a  laiyiT  application.  A  i*<inditiou  of 
neutrality,  or  one  reMenibling  it,  han  been  created,  a«  it  were,  artificially, 
and  the  process  has  been  called  **  neutralization." 

Further  in  the  same  article  he  says: 

States  have  been  permanently  neutralized  by  convention.  Not  only  is 
it  preordained  that  such  states  are  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  a  war 
into  which  their  neighbors  may  enter,  but  it  w  also  prearrange<l  that  such 
states  are  not  to  become  principals  in  a  war.  By  way  of  compensation  for 
this  restriction  on  their  freedom  of  action,  their  inmiunity  from  attack  is 
guaranteed  l)y  their  neighlxirs,  for  whose  collective  interests  such  an 
arrangement  is  perceived  to  be  on  the  whole  expedient. 

Lawrence,  in  his  volume  of  Essays  on  Some  Disputed 
Questions  in  Modern  International  I^aw,  published  in  1884, 
says: 

In  onlinary  neutmlity  there  an'  two  elements — the  element  of  al^stention 
from  acts  of  war  and  the  element  of  freedom  to  abstain  or  not  to  al)fltain 
at  pleasure.     Now,  if  we  take  away  the  latter  we  get  neutralization. 

In  these  definitions  we  have  the  real  point  of  the  distinction. 
Ordinary  neutrality  is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
state  exercising  the  siime,  and  may  be  terminated  at  any  time, 
while  neutnilization  imposes  a  more  or  l(\ss  permanent  status 
of  obligatory  or  conventional  neutmlity,  not  terminable  by 
volition  of  the  state  which  accepts  it  or  upon  which  it  is 
imposed,  which  state  thereby  accepts  a  limitiition  to  that 
extent  upon  its  sovereign  freedom  of  action. 

In  this  sense  Switzerland,  which  had  lu^en  forced  by  Napo- 
leon from  her  historic  policy  of  political  illation  and  drawn 
into  the  turmoil  of  European  war,  was  declared  a  neutral 
state  b}'  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  placed  under  the  collect- 
ive guarant}'^  of  th«*  powers.  The  same  principle  was  extend- 
ed to  Belgium  in  1S81,  and  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
in  18H7.  The  treaty  by  which  Luxemburg  was  neutralized 
provided  expressly  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortress  of  the 
city  of  Luxemburg.  The  same  sttitus  was  imposed  upon  tH}r- 
t4iin  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corfu  and  Paxo,  when  they  were 
annexed  to  (Jreece  in  1804.     The  treatv  diulares  that — 

as  a  neee«Hary  consetiuenee  of  the  neutrality  whieh  the  Ionian  Inles  are 
thus  to  enjoy,  the  fortificatiouH  eonHtructe<l  in  the  Isle  of  (/orfu  and  itn 
immediate  <le[)en<leneieH,  having  no  lonjr<'ranyo])ject,  Hhall  l)e«leniolishe<l. 

At  the  liiM'lin  conferenct*.  of  1S84  -85,  when  the  Congo  Free 
St4ite  was  estal)lish(»d,  Mr.  Kasson,  the  delegate  of  the  United 
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States,  proposed  that  the  principle  of  neutralization  be  ex- 
tended to  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
territory  was  held  in  protectorate  or  ill-defined  sovereignty 
by  the  powers  forming  the  conference,  they  were  not  willing 
to  limit  their  freedom  of  action  to  the  extent  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kasson,  but  they  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war,  on  any  ques- 
tion not  connected  with  the  Congo  territory,  the  signatory 
powers  would  use  all  their  influence  to  secure  from  the  bellig- 
erents declarations  neutralizing  for  the  time  toeing  their 
African  interests.  The  Geneva  convention  of  1864  extended 
the  principle  of  neutralization  to  persons  and  things,  exempt- 
ing from  attack  or  capture  surgeons,  nurses,  ambulances,  and 
field  hospitals. 

Frou)  a  studv  of  these  familiar  cases  it  will  be  seen  that 
neutralization  implies:  (1)  A  formal  act  or  agreement;  it  is  a 
matter  of  convention  constituting  an  obligation,  not  a  mere 
declaration  revocable  at  will.  (2)  It  implies  a  suffioienth^ 
large  number  of  pfijties  to  the  act  to  make  the  guaranty  etfect- 
ive.  (8)  It  implies  the  absence  of  fortifications.  The  mere  j 
existence  of  fortifications  would  impeach  the  good  faith  of  the  ' 
parties  to  the  agreement.  (4)  It  implies  cerbiin  limitations 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territor}'  or  thing  neutralized.  (5)  It 
implies  a  more  or  less  permanent  condition.  In  this  it  differs 
from  ordinary  treaty  stipulations  terminated  by  war  between 
the  contracting  parties.  A  treaty  establishing  neutralization 
is  brought  into  full  operation  by  war.  "^ 

When  we  come  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  waterways, 
however,  we  find  the  conditions  to  be  altogether  different. 
The  first  and  most  fundamental  dift'erence  is  that  states  have 
acquired,  by  international  usage  and  prescription,  rights  and 
interests  in  the  territorial  waters  of  other  states  which  they 
have  no  claim  to  exercise  in  respect  to  land.  Secondly,  armies 
and  implements  of  war  are  absolutely  excluded  from  the  terri- 
tory of  neutralized  states,  while  neutralized  waterways  are 
by  design  ojx^n  to  the  innocent  passage  of  war  ships  not  only 
in  time  of  peace,  but  also  in  time  of  war.  Thirdly,  the  war- 
fare of  the  future  will  in  all  probability  be  confined  more  and 
more  to  the  sea,  thus  enhancing  the  strategical  value  of  water- 
ways and  canals  which  are  adjuncts  to  the  high  seas,  as  well 
as  increasing  the  temptation  to  appropriate  them  for  national 
purposes. 
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Tho  liattle  for  the  freedom  of  the  high  8ea«  ha«  been  fought 
and  won.  This  freedom  has  been  extended  in  a  modified  form 
to  navigable  rivers,  *'  sometimes  by  tacit  understancling  of  the 
law  of  nations  to  this  effect,  sometimes  by  treaty."  The  treaty 
of  Vienna  (1815)  laid  down  the  general  principle  that  the  navi- 
gation of  all  rivers  separating  or  traversing  different  states 
should  be  entirely  free  from  the  point  where  eai»h  river  be- 
came navigable  to  the  point  where  it  entered  the  sea.  Certain 
specific  rules  were  adopted  and  applied  to  the  Rhine  and  to 
other  rivers  of  northern  Europe.  The  free  navigation  of  th(» 
St.  Lawrence,  while  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  United  States, 
rests,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1864 
and  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  (1866)  extended  this  principle  to  the 
Danube  in  these  terms  (article  16): 

The  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  having  established  the  principles  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or  traverse  dif- 
ferent states,  the  contracting  partien  stipulate  among  themselves  that  thoi<e 
principles  shall  in  future  be  equally  applied  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouthp. 
They  declare  that  this  arrangement  henceforth  forms  a  i>art  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  take  it  under  their  guaranty. 

This  extension  of  the  principle  of  mareliborum  to  navigable 
rivers  can  hardly  be  called  neuti'alization.  It  is  merely  for 
JL^ommercial  purposes  and  rests  on  treaty  stipulations  that  do 
not  expressly  provide  for  a  state  of  war. 

But  this  treaty  of  Paris  went  a  step  further.  In  view  of 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  the  Danube  open  to  navigation  the 
'  river  was  placed  under  an  international  commission  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  work  of  clearing  it  of  obstructions. 
It  was  provided  that  these  works  should  enjoy  *Hhe  same 
neutrality  which  has  hitherto  protecU^d  them." 

The  neutralization  of  the  Danube  was  further  secured  by 
treaties  of  1865  and  1878,  the  latter  of  which  provided  (arti- 
cle 62): 

All  the  fortresses  and  fortifications  existing  on  the  course  of  the  river 
from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its  mouths  shall  he  razed,  and  no  new  ones  erecteil. 
No  vessel  of  war  shall  navigate  the  Danube  l)elow  the  Iron  Gates  with  the 
exception  of  vessels  of  light  tonnage  in  the  service  of  the  river  police  and 
customs. 

It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of  neutralization  which  excludes 
war  ships  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  neutralization  of 
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a  canal  constructed  in  part  for  the  accoiuinodation  of  ships  of 
war. 

Akin  to  this  are  the  various  treaty  stipulations  governing 
the  use  of  the  Black  Sea.  Until  1774,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Porte  to  exclude  all  ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  After 
1774  war  ships  only  were  excluded.  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers  recognized  this  ''ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
The  restriction,  onl^^  slightly  modified,  has  been  recognized  and 
continued  by  the  treaties  of  1840,  1856,  1871,  and  1878,  all 
signed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Hence  these  restric- 
tions are  binding,  but  they  rest  solely  on  treaty  stipulations 
and  not  on  the  common  law  of  nations. 

Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1866)  declares — 

The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized.  Its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open  to 
the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are.  formally  and  in  perpetuity 
interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  powers  possessing  its  coasts,  or 
of  any  other  power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  XIV  and 
XIX  «  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XIII  of  the  same  treaty  declares  further — 

The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  according  to  the  terms  of  Article  XI, 
the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  military-marine  arsenals 
l)ecome8  alike  unnet^essary  and  purposeless. 

These  armngements  were  modified  somewhat  by  the  subse- 
quent treaties  of  1871  and  1878,  but  the  general  principle  is 
preserved. 

The  term  "  neutralization"  has  likewise  been  applied  to  the 
agreement  of  1817  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  reducing  their  naval  forces  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
While  this  armngement  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  and 
saves  the  enormous  cost  of  armaments,  it  can  hardly  becalled 
neutmlization,  since  it  was  brought  at  out  merely  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes,  signifying  the  willingness  of  the  two  powei*s 
to  make  the  reduction  in  the  terms  stated. 

Straits  connecting  high  seas  are  more  analogous  to  canals 
than  any  other  waterways,  yet  even  here  the  analogy  does  not 
carry  us  very  far.  By  treaty  of  July  23,  1881,  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  the  Straits  of  Magellan  were 

a  These  articles  provided  for  light  ships  in  the  service  of  the  legations,  and  a  separate 
convention  between  Russia  and  Turkey  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  small  naval 
forces  on  the  Black  Sea  by  both  those  powers. 


f- 
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(lei'larod  neutral  and  the  contracting^  parties  bound  thcius(»lves 
not  to  erect  fortitications. 

For  many  years  Denmark  claimed  exclusiye  jurisdiction 
oyer  the  sound  and  belts  through  which  the  Haltic  Sea  finds 
its  wa}'  into  the  ocean.  Her  claims  rested  on  immemorial 
prescription  confirmed  hy  many  treaties  with  yarious  maritime 
States.  The  rule,  howeyer,  was  felt  to  ]>e  contrary  to  the 
genenU  [)rinciples  of  international  law,  so  in  1S57  Denmark 
signed  a  treaty  \yith  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  latcn*  in  the 
same  ye.ir  with  the  United  States,  by  which  she  surrenderc^d 

ft  •■ 

for  a  lump  sum  her  exclusiye  territorial  rights  oyer  these 
waterways,  and  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  commc^rce  of 
the  world.  The  compensation  was  not  nominally  for  the  sur- 
render of  her  rights,  the  powers  being  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge the  principle,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  buoys  and 
lights  and  the  remoyal  of  obstructions. 

The  case  of  the  IXirdanelles  and  the  l^osphorus  is  wholly 
anomalous,  and  grew  out  of  '*the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottcmian 
Empire/'  and  rests  at  i)resent  upon  the  same  treaty  stipula- 
tions that  goyern  the  Black  Sea.  These  sti*aits  lic^  wholly 
within  the  territory  of  the  Turkisk  Empire,  and  would  fur- 
nish a  yery  close  analogy  to  a  maritime  canal  except  for  the 
fact  that  in  yiew  of  the  treaty  stipulations  aboye  giyen  the 
Black  Sea  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  open  sea  in  the  usual 
sense. 
/  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  maritime  canals,  the 
Suez  and  the  proposed  Panama  stand  alone.  'Th(»  analogy  be- 
tween them  is  yery  striking.  (1)  Each  is  of  thi^  nature  of  an 
artificial  strait  cxmnecting  two  seas;  (2)  each  lies  wholly  with- 
in the  territory  of  one  power,  though  in  ])oth  cas(»s  almost  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  that  power;  (J^)  in  each  case 
the  territorial  i>ower  is  too  W(»ak  to  finance  or  protect  the 
canal;  (4)  in  each  ease  foreign  capital  has  htid  to  undertak«» 
the  work  of  construction;  (5)  in  each  case  foreign  guaranties 
haye  lK»en  sought  and  conyentions  entered  into  for  the  control 
of  the  respectiye  canals,  thus  giying  them  an  inti»rnational 
chamcter;  (6)  in  the  Suez  case  the  peculiar  position  of  Great 
Britian  in  Egy{)t  giyes  her  practically  a  nmch  greater  yoice 
in  the  control  of  the  canal  than  any  othcM*  pow(»r,  while  in  tlie 
ca^se  of  the  American  canal  th(^  Tnited  States,  by  yirtue  of 
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her  lon^  declared  i>oliev  with  reference  to  the  American  con- 
tinents, claims  a  dominating  influence  in  any  canal  that  may 
be  cut  through  the  isthmus. 

In  view  of  this  analogy  no  discussion  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  would  be  complete  which  did  not  take  into  consid- 
eration England's  policy  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Al- 
though constructed  by  French  engineers  and  mainly  with 
French  capitiil,  the  canal  passed  at  an  early  date  under  the 
commercial  control  of  England.  In  1875  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  commerce  that  passed  through  the  canal  was 
British.  Disraeli  therefore  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Khedive  and  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  £4,000,000  the  176,602  shares  held  by  him,  thus 
giving  England  a  controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
canal.  The  outbreak  of  Arabi's  revolt  in  1S82  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  intervention  of  England  in  Elgypt  and  the  military 
occupation  of  the  line  of  the  canal. 

In  a  circular  note  addi*essed  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  January  3, 1883,  Earl  Granville  explained 
that  the  military  occupation  of  Egypt  was  only  temporary, 
and  suggested  as  a  pt^rmanent  arrangement  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  the  canal  that  it  be  placed  under  international  control. 
Although  undisputed  mistress  of  the  situation,  England  con- 
tinued to  advocate  this  policy,  and  in  1885  the  principal  Euro- 
pean powers  sent  commissioners  to  Paris  to  draw  up  a  con- 
vention providing  for  the  freedom  of  the  canal  in  the  sense 
of  the  British  proposals.  The  Paris  commission  was  in  ses- 
sion from  March  30  to  June  13,  1885,  and  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  a  convention  which  was  submitted  to  the  powers, 
but  was  not  finally  ratified  until  October  29,  1888,  and  then 
with  some  slight  modifications.  The  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Constantinople.  The  terms  of  this  convention  are 
all  that  the  advocates  of  neutralization  could  wish.  The  fact 
has  been  generally  overlooked,  however,  that  Great  Britain 
signed  this  convention  witb^an  important  reservation.  At 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Paris  commission,  June  13,  1885,  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  announced  that  the  British  delegates  felt  it 
their  duty  to  formulate  a  general  reservation  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  treaty  in  so  far  as  its  provisions  might  be  incom- 
patible with  'Hhe  present  transitory  and  exceptional  condition 
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of  Egypt"  and  in  so  fur  a^  they  **  might  fetter  the  liberty  of 
action  of  their  Cjovernment  during  the  oceupation  of  Egypt 
by  the  forces  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty /''* 

This  reservation,  it  seems,  was  eomipunicated  to  the  powei's 
again  by  I^ord  Salisbury  in  1SS7,  and  was  understood  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  England/' 

It  was,  nevertheless,  lost  sight  of  until  the  British  Gov- 
ernment called  attention  to  it  again  during  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  On  July  1,  181^8,  Mr.  Davitt 
made  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Conunons  as  to  whether  tho 
delay  of  the  Spanish  warships  at  Port  Said  was  in  violation 
of  the  Suez  Canal  convention.  To  this  (juestion  Mr.  Curzon, 
the  under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  made  answer: 

The  provislonn  of  the  Suez  Canal  eouvention  to  whidi  the  honorable 
member  refers  have  never  l>een  brought  into  operation.  The  (jueHtion  of 
the  duration  of  stay  of  foreign  veseeln  at  Port  Said  is  primarily  for  tht' 
decision  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  tlien*  has  <loubtlesH  In^en  good 
reason  for  the  course  adopted  in  this  case.  <* 

This  mther  surprising  statement  was  further  elucidated  it 
few  days  later  in  answer  to  another  question.  On  July  J  2 
Mr.  Bowles  inquired  whether  the  convention  of  ISSS  was  still 
in  (existence  and  in  operation.     Mr.  C\n*zon  replied: 

The  convention  in  question  is  certainly  in  existence,  but,  as  1  infonnetl 
the  honorable  meml)er  in  answer  to  a  (pa^stion  some  (Uiys  ago,  luis  not 
lx*en  brought  into  practi<uil  oi)tmitit)n.  This  is  owing  to  the  reserves  made 
on  Ijehalf  of  Her  Majeaty^s  (iovernment  by  the  British  delegjites  at  the 
Suez  Canal  Commission  in  ISSo,  which  wert»  nMiewe«l  by  Lord  Salisbury 
SJid Communicated  to  the  powers  in  1887.'' 

Since  tho  British  occupation  of  Egypt  still  continues  and 
X  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  termination,  it  is  evident  that  the 
neutnilization  of  the  Suez  Canal  can  not  be  regardcnl  as  com- 
plete, certainly  not  yet  as  absolutely  effective. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  numerous  agreements  in 
regard  to  an  American  canal  we'tind  that  they  all  contemplate^ 
neutmlization  of  one  forn)  or  another.  Prior  to  the  Ilav- 
Pauncefoti*,  treaty  the  most  important  agreement  wjis  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850. 

«Parl.  Pttiwre,  18«.">,  KKyptXo.  19;  Pari.  Di'ImUom,  4th  wtIcm,  V.  tW,  7l«>-S0u. 
f'  Brit,  and  For.  SUite  rft|>ew,  V.  79,  fHX). 
«'  Pari.  Debates,  1th  Herlcs,  V.  GO,  799-.SU0. 
Wparl.  Delmten,  4th  Series,  V.  01,  607. 
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Into  the  intricacies  of  this  now  celebrated  treaty  and  the 
complications  to  which  it  gave  rise  (now  happily  ended)  it  is 
needless  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Clayton  is  not 
to  be  censured,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  for 
the  principle  he  tried  to  establish  in  negotiating  the  treaty, 
but,  if  at  all,  for  his  failure  to  secure  be^^ond  the  perad- 
venture  of  niisundei*standing  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
treaty.  No  candid  investigator  of  the  conditions  as  they  then 
stood,  when  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  can  fail  to  see  that 
England  had  all  the  advantages  on  her  side.  Her  position  on 
and  near  the  isthmus  was  practically  impregnable,  and  whether 
the  United  States  admitted  the  justice  of  her  claims  to  the 
Bay  Islands,  Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  C/Oast,  or  not,  she 
was  there  in  possession  and  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  oust 
her  by  force.  Mr.  Clayton,  therefore,  in  conceding  to  Great 
Britain  an  interest  in  the  canal  in  return  for  her  relinquish- 
ment of  suzerainty  over  important  territory,  was  not  guilty 
of  error,  nor  of  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  the 
intent  of  the  treaty  was  really  to  leave  Great  Britain  weaker 
territorially  on  this  continent  than  before. 

Unfortunately,  the  varying  interpretation  of  the  treaty  gave 
rise  to  conti'oversies  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Blaine  thirty 
years  later  declared  that  the  treaty  had  been  ''misunderstand- 
ingly  entered  into,  imperfectly  comprehended,  contiudictorily 
interpreted,  and  mutually  vexatious."'  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Blaine  seems  to  have  been  obtusely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
the  controvei-sies  to  which  he  referred  had  long  been  settled, 
while  he  was  raising  an  entirely  new  issue  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  neutralization,  about 
which  there  had  l^een  no  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Blaine  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Great  Britain  would  "concede  certain 
modifications,"  thus  admitting  the  validity  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  went  a  step  further  and  pronounced  the 
treaty  to  \>e  "voidable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States." 
He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  declare  it  "void,"  great  as 
was  his  desire  to  have  it  out  of  the  way. 

Both  Blaine  and  Frelinghuysen  approached  the  subject 
from  the  wrong  point  of  view.  Their  arguments  were  disin- 
genuous, to  say  the  least,  and  were  without  logical  consistency 
or  moral  force.     At  any  rate,  so  far  from  bringing  al>out 
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the  denired  changen  in  the  treaty,  their  only  effect  wa«  to 
strengthen  the  British  Government  for  the  time  l)eing  in  the 
determination  to  hold  U8  the  more  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the 
Convention. 
Later  Mr.  Olney  in  a  review  of  the  situation  declare<l: 

Upon  every  principle  whidi  goveme  the  relations  to  each  other,  either 
of  nations  or  of  individuals,  the  United  States  is  completely  estoppivl  from 
denying  that  the  treaty  is  in  full  force  and  vigor.  If  changed  conditions 
noV(r^ake  stipulations,  which  were  once  deemed  advantageous,  either 
inaff^cable  or  injurious,  the  true  remedy  is  not  in  ingenious  attempts  to 
den^he  existence  of  the  treaty  or  to  explain  away  \Xh  provisions,  but  in  a 
diroQl  and  straightforward  application  to  Great  Britain  for  a  rciconsidera- 
tion  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  spirit  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was  negotiated.  The  original  dmft,  February  5, 1900, 
provided  for  a  neutralized  canal,  and  adopted  rules  substan- 
tially in  accord  w^ith  those  of  the  Constantinople  convention 
of  1888.  The  Senat(>,  however,  amended  the  treaty  in  three 
important  particulars:  (1)  After  the  mention  of  t\u\  Chiyton- 
Bulwer  conv^ention  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  article  was 
inserted  the  clause  *'which  convention  is  hereby  superseded;^' 
(2)  a  paragraph  was  insert<^d  dec^laring  that  the  restrictions  in 
the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  canal  should  not 
"apply  to  measures  which  the  United  States  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  take  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order;"  (:5) 
the  article  providing  for  the  adherence  of  other  powers  was 
cut  out  entirely. 

The  British  Government  refused  to  accept  th(»se  amend- 
ments, and  a  year  elapsed  before  an  agreement  was  reju'hed. 
The  revised  treatv,  whic^h  was  ratified  bv  the  Senat<^  Decem- 
10,  11H)1,  was  a  compromise  between  the  original  dmft  and 
the  Senate  amendments.  Article  I  abrogat(\s  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  Article  II  provides  that  the  canal  may  be 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Stjites  and  shall 
be  under  its  exclusive  management.  Article  III  declartss 
that  ''the  United  States  adopts"  as  the  basis  of  neutndization 
substantially  the  rules  of  the  Constantinople  convention.  It 
omits  from  these  rules,  however,  the  clause  "in  time  of  war 
as  in  time  of  peace,"  and  the  entin*  rule  forbidding  fortifica- 
tions.    Article  IV  provides  "that  no  change  of  t(;rritorial 
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sovereignty  or  of  the  inti^rnational  relations  of  the  country  or 
countries  tmversed  by  the  beforementioned  canal  shall  affect 
the  general  principle  of  neutralization  or  the  obligation  of 
the  high  conti-acting  parties  under  the  present  treaty."  The 
article  inviting  the  adherence  of  other  powers  is  omitted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Hav-Pauncefote  Treatv  does  not 
establish  the  neutralization  it  professes.  In  the  first  place, 
all  other  treaties  effecting  neutralization  are  placed  under  the 
collective  guaranty  of  a  number  df  powers,  while  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  declares  that  "The  United  States  adopts," 
etc.  Secondly,  this  declaration  establishes  an  obligation  to 
England  alone.  No  other  power  has  the  right  to  demand  the 
obseiTance  of  the  rules,  further  than  equality  of  treatment. 
In  the  third  place,  the  fact  that  a  clause  forbidding  fortifica- 
tions was  inserted  in  the  first  draft  and  after  full  discussion 
deliberately  omitted  from  the  revised  treaty  leaves  the  United 
States  free,  by  implication  certainly,  to  fortify  the  canal  in 
case  of  emergency.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  British  view 
of  the  treaty,  as  expressed  in  a  memorandum  by  Lord 
Landsdowne,  August  3,  1901,  comnmnicated  to  Mr.  Hay 
through  Loixl  Pauncefote.     He  says: 

I  understand  that  by  the  omiseion  of  all  reference  to  the  matter  of 
tlefenae  the  United  States  Government  desires  to  reserve  the  power  of 
taking  measures  t^)  protect  the  canal,  at  any  rate  when  the  United  States 
may  be  at  war,  from  destruction  or  damage  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  or 
enemies.    *    *    * 

I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  contingencies  may  arise  when  not  only 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  but  on  behalf  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  whole  world,  it  might  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  they  should  be  free  to  adopt  measures  for  the  defense  of  the 
canal  at  a  moment  when  they  were  themselves  engaged  in  hostilities. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  omission  of  the  clause  ''  in  time  of 
war  as  in  time  of  peace,"  leaves  the  United  States  free,  by 
implication  at  least,  to  modify  or  suspend  in  time  of  war  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  ciinal. 

These  modifications  of  the  Convention  of  1888  are  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  principle  and  practice  of  neutralization. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  llnit-ed  States  will  resort  to  fortifi- 
cations. Expert  military  opinion  seems  to  be  opposed  to  such 
a  course. 
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Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  in  a  jmper  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Sexual  Science,  February  27,  11H)1 
(printed  in  Senate  Doc.  IIM^,  5Hth  Cong.,  2d  hchh.),  naid: 

An  adequate  defenHe  of  a  fortified  isthmian  canal  can  )ie  made  in  no 
other  way  than  by  providing?  a  navy  of  Huflicient  power  to  control  the  seas 
at  either  terminiifl.  With  such  a  navy  at  our  command  the  c^nal  needs 
no  fortifications. 

Admiral  Dewo}'  expressed  himnelf  ecpially  emphatically  on 
this  point  in  an  interview.     He  said: 

Fortifications?  Why,  of  c*ourHe  not.  As  I  understand  it,  the  canal  is  to 
l)e,  and  should  l)e,  a  neutralize<l  commercial  pathway  l)etween  the  two 
f^reat  oceans.  To  fortify  it  would  simply  result  in  makinji;  it  a  battle  ground 
in  csLne  of  war.  Fortifications  would  be  enonnoualy  exjwnsive  and  ought 
not  to  l)e  erecte<l.  Our  fleets  will  l)e  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  neutrality 
and  i^fety  of  the  canal  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  i)ea(!e. 

The  hwt  that  the  condiMons  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals 
are  so  similar,  and  that  the  llay-Pauncefote  treaty  professes 
to  adopt  the  Constantinople  Convention  of  1888  as  its  model, 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  status  of  the 
two  canals  will  ultimately  Ik;  the  same.  Neither  convention 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  neutralization.  The 
terms  of  the  Constantinople  Convention  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, but  England  has  a  loophole  throuji^h  which  to  escape  in 
the  reservation  (juoted  above,  which  practically  suspends  the 
treaty  during  her  military  occupation  of  Egy^J,  which  is 
likely  to  continue  indefinitely.  The  teniis  of  the  Ilay-Paunce- 
foU}  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  ambiguous  that  the 
Unit(»d  States  will  have  pretty  much  her  own  wa}'  in  regard 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  onl}*  check  upon  our  action  is  Eng- 
land, and  so  long  as  England  maintains  a  free  hand  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  Canal,  she  will  probably  not  be  disposed  to 
hold  us  to  a  strict  inte!i)retation  of  the  llay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
for  the  conditions  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals  are  so  simi- 
lar that  any  rule  that  may  1k»  developed  in  the  one  case  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  applied  in  the  other.  Whether  the  inter- 
ests of  England  and  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  sub- 
served by  adopting  policies  of  exclusive  control  and  fortification 
can  be  detennined  by  experience  alone.  The  great  majority 
of  writers  on  the  subject  are  strong  advocates  of  neutraliza- 
tion, and  this  principle  is  cert4iinly  in  line  with  the  general 
tendencies  of  inUu'national  law. 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty  does  not 
offer  a  final  solution  of  the  canal  problem.  The  future  status 
of  an  American  canal  at  least  is  wholly  a  matter  of  si)eculation. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  we  are  about  to  build  a  canal 
which  will  be  a  most  vital  point  in  our  line  of  defense.  In 
case  of  war  with  any  power  other  than  England,  England's 
attitude  lieing  friendly,  the  canal  would  proba))ly  be  a  source 
of  small  danger.  But  in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  with-  J 
out  the  guaranty  of  other  powers,  the  treaty  would  go  to  the 
winds,  and  the  canal  would  undoubtedly  l^e  the  center  of  at- 
tack. Since  this  is  a  possible  contingency,  the  construction 
of  a  canal  adds  to  the  demand  for  increased  naval  strength. 
But  while  we  should  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  we  look 
forward  with  confidence  not  only  to  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent cordial  relations  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  a  further  reknitting  together  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  bonds  of  peace  and  inter- 
national sympath}' — in  a  union  not  cemented  hy  any  formal 
alliance,  but  based  on  conununitv  of  interests  and  aims— a 
union  that  constitutes  the  highest  guaranty  of  the  political 
stabilit}'  and  moral  progress  of  the  world. 
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SUEZ  AND  PANAMA-A  PARALLEL. 


By  TnaoDORE  S.  Woolsby. 


There  is  a  certain  parallelism  in  the  liistory  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention. 

Both  are  waterwaj's  of  such  transcendent  importance  as  to 
completely  alter  the  world's  trade  routes. 

Both  are  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  States  which  are 
themselves  too  poor  to  construct  such  works  and  too  weak  to 
protect  them  when  constructed. 

In  both  cases,  therefore,  there  is  a  mixture  of  intei*ests  to 
be  considered  and  guarded.  There  is  first  the  canal  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  involving  physical  maintenance,  regulation 
of  tolls,  policing,  return  on  the  investment.  There  is  the 
country  through  which  it  runs,  and  which  gmnts  a  concession 
for  it,  possessing  full  or  qualified  sovereignty  over  it,  profit- 
ing by  it,  but  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  results  which 
may  flow  from  it.  And  there  is  the  State  chartering  the  com- 
pany of  construction,  or  doing  itself  the  work  of  construction, 
and  thus  owing  the  enterprise  its  protection. 

A  fourth  point  of  resemblance  lies  in  the  political  and  mili- 
tary importance  which  each  canal  may  be  made  to  assume. 
One  unites  England  with  India,  the  other  joins  our  own  east- 
ern and  western  coasts.  In  the  Suez  Canal  Great  Britain  has 
a  peculiar  interest  in  wishing  for  control  to  assist  in  the  mo- 
bilization of  her  fleets  and  prevent  her  enemies  from  using 
the  short  road  to  India  and  China.  In  the  case  of  Panama  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  squadrons  of  our  own  Navy  could  concen- 
trate upon  a  threatened  point  on  either  coast. 

There  is  a  further  point  of  resemblance.  To  satisfy  these 
various  interests  and  provide  a  satisfactory  international 
status  to  both  canals  until  recently  the  theory  of  neutraliza- 
tion has  been  applied.     Upon  this  let  me  enlarge  a  little. 
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There  are  two  possible  ways  of  seruring  the  ixjlitkul  .sta- 
bility of  an  international  waterway  after  construction — by 
protection  or  neutralization.  The  latter  is  sometimes  called 
internationalization.  Under  a  system  of  protection  one 
State,  or  a  State  and  its  allies,  undertakes  to  safeguard  the 
canaPs  stability.  In  return  for  this  onerous  duty  special 
privileges  will  be  claimed.  But  in  neutralization  the  onus  of 
preserving  status  is  shared  by  all  States  joining  in  the  process, 
and  no  one  can  claim  special  privilege  where  all  are  on  the 
same  level. 

Looking  merely  at  the  security  of  a  canal,  at  its  constant 
commercial  usefulness,  and  granting  that  the  parties  to  a 
treaty  which  guarantees  neutralization  keep  faith,  this  second 
method  is  superior  to  the  first,  because  it  implies  a  self- 
denying  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  signatories.  £ach 
maintains  the  neutral  status  by  engaging  that  it  will  do 
nothing  to  violate  that  status;  while  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection there  is  no  such  engagement.  Security  depends  upon 
the  power  of  the  protector  solely,  although  if  he  is  at  war 
very  likely  the  canal  may  be  the  most  vulnerable  point  of 
attack  upon  him. 

Other  things  being  eqtial,  then,  the  joint  guaranty  of  neu- 
tral status  by  the  world's  maritime  jx^wers  is  to  be  preferred. 
But  if  the  privileges  gained  by  the  protector  state  are  so 
great  as  to  be  full  compensation  for  his  burden  other  things 
may  not  be  equal.  Such  a  privilege  might  be  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  canal  for  uiilitar}^  puriK>.se.s  in  case  of  war. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  point  of  resemblance.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  held  in  the  main  until  recently  to  the  theory  of  neu-  / 
tralization  as  the  correct  policy  in  both  cases,  both  countries 
are  now  inclined  to  adopt  and  insist  ujK)n  the  right  to  protect, 
strengthening  their  hold  upon  the  country  inclosing  the  canal 
to  make  their  protection  more  effective. 

The  culmination  of  the  neutralization  policy  in  Suez  is  seen 
in  the  convention  of  Constantinople  of  1887  between  all  the 
leading  European  powers  except  Russia.  Its  terms  provided 
for  an  open  canal  at  all  times  for  war  ships  and  merchantmen. 
No  act  of  war  was  to  be  permitted  uix)n  it  or  near  it,  and  the 
twenty-four  hours'  rule  was  to  be  enforced  where  ships  of  two 
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belligerents  were  in  transit.  To  guard  the  security  of  the 
canal  and  maintain  these  neutral  features  was  the  duty  of  the 
Khedive  first,  of  the  Porte  secondarily,  but  finally  of  the  sig- 
natory powers  in  concert.  Mo  fortifications  were  permitted, 
no  special  commercial  privileges  were  allowed. 
^It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  neutralization  was  arranged  for, 
although  Great  Britain  had  intervened  single  handed  to  put 
down  the  Arabi  outbreak  in  1882,  and  although  by  her  pur- 
chase of  the  Khedive's  shares,  she  was  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  concern.  There  was  nevertheless  a  reservation  in  the 
British  adherence  to  this  treaty,  made  three  days  before  its 
signature,  which  1  think  is  not  generally  known.  Professor 
Holland  gives  it  (p.  293)  in  his  Studies  in  Int'Crnational  Law, 
published  in  1898. 

The  delegates  of  Great  Britain  in  offering  this  treaty  text  as  the  defini- 
tive rule  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  believe  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  announce  a  general  reservation  as  to  the  applicability  of  its  pro- 
visions in  BO  far  as  they  are  incompatible  with  the  transitory  and  excep- 
tional state  in  which  Egypt  is  actually  found  and  so  far  as  they  might  in- 
tetfere  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  (rON^rnment  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  by  Her  Majesty's  forces. 

This  amounts  to  protection  so  long  as  England  occupies 
Egypt,  neutralization  afterwards.     Professor  Holland  adds: 

It  is  owing  to  this  reservation  that,  as  was  explained  by  Mr.  Curzon  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  July  12,  189S,  "the  terms  of  this  convention  have 
not  l)een  brought  into  practical  operation." 

Another  English  writer,  in  tlie  Spectator  of  December  10, 
1898,  makes  a  similar  assertion. 

In  reality  the  neutrality  convention  was  never  brought  into  force,  and 
is  now  a  dead  letter,  as  the  Spanianls  found  when  they  tried  to  coal  their 
fleet  at  Port  Said.  They  claimed  to  regard  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  interna- 
tional piece  of  water,  but  Ix)rd  Cromer  insisted,  and  maintained  his  point, 
that  it  was  part  of  the  waters  of  a  neutral  power.  The  Suez  Canal  is  not 
internationalized,  but  is  under  control  of  the  power  that  controls  Egypt,   j 

Whether  the  other  powers  who  signed  and  ratified  this  couj^ 
vention  will  etlways  at*cept  this  curious  British  view,  that  a 
treaty  can  be  declared  inoperative  by  one  signatory  at  will,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  ask.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  call  attention  to  the  claim  and  to  the  argument.  As  Egypt 
})ecomes,  by  force  of  continued  occupation,  British  territory. 
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even  so,  pari  pasnu,  the  Suez  Canal  becomes  British  waters. 
And  likewise  the  converse  must  be  true,  to  bring  the  canal 
under  British  control  Great  Britain  must  hold  Egypt. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  neutralization  had  become 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  any  Central  Amer- 
ican interoceanic  canal.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  not  only 
provided  for  joint  protection  and  guaranty  of  neutrality;  it 
also  liound  its  parties  to  invite  other  powers  to  unite  with 
them,  thus  creating  a  specific  contnict  and  erecting  it  into  a 
general  principle. 

In  1867^  the  same  policy  still  governed,  for  in  its  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  of  that  date  the  United  States  both  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  the  contemplated  canal  and  promised  to 
influence  other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

Then  in  the  early  eighties  came  a  change.  The  French 
attempt  at  Panama  awakened  American  jealousies,  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine  was  drawn  out  with  a  flourish,  like  a  sword 
from  its  sheath.  Single-handed  neutralization,  that  is,  pro- 
tection, was  advocated  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  attacked  because  it  stood  \n 
their  way.  There  ensued  the  French  failure  at  Panama,  and 
the  status  quo  remained. 

During  the  twenty  years  since  then  this  change  of  policy 
has  been  adhered  to.  The  growth  of  the  United  States  in 
wealth  and  influence  has  been  one  reason.  Its  new-born  naval 
strength,  needing  rapid  mobilization  for  the  defense  of  either 
coast,  was  another  reason.  The  growing  conviction  that  an 
interoceanic  canal  is  a  national  imdertaking,  with  important 
political  bearings,  and  not  a  private  venture,  is  a  third.  ^Mr. 
Hay  still  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  neutralization  theory 
and  drafted  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  to 
correspond."  ) 

But  the  Senate  would  have  none  of  that,  and  now  the  treaty 
of  1850,  that  old  bugbear,  has  been  wiped  out,  with  British 
consent.  The  next  step  itf^ljucft  permanent  control  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  canalized,  whether  tn  -OrlomWa  or  Nicamgua, 
whetber-by  t5eH«4o»  oi*-  lease,  as  to  confer  actual  sovereignty 
over  it  upon  the  United  States.  For  the  moment  this  hangs 
fire,  but  .we  seem  to  regard  it  an  essential^  and  doubtless  there 

<i  In  the  firHt  Hay-Pntincefotc  treaty. 
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are  wajrg  uf  biiu^iii^  pi'Bbauiu  tu  Iwjar.  As  in  the  case  of 
Suez,  neutmlization  has  given  place  to  protection,  and  pro- 
tection means  ownership,  that  is,  the  substantial  possession  of 
sovereigntyi — - 

The  British  tenure  in  Egypt  is  an  anomalous  thing.  Re- 
peatedly the  British  Government  has  disclaimed  the  idea  of 
permanent  (x»cupation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not 
set  a  limit  to  its  stay,  and  shows  no  sign  of  evacuation.  Pro- 
tection is  a  burden,  but  the  compensation  is  worth  it. 

That  seems  to  l>e  the  theory  of  our  own  Government  also. 
It  witt-incui'^large  expense  in  construction;  it  wiH  assume^the 
constant  burden  of  protection.  This  may  easily  involve  the 
maintenance  of  an  established  government  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  to  fortify  our  hold  upon  the  canalized 
zone.  The  equivalent  will  lie  in  exclusive  military  control  of 
the  canal.  Is  it  worth  what  it  will  cost?  That  remains  to  l)e 
seen. 

There  is  a  single  thought  more.  Financial  ownership  and 
political  control,  as  applied  to  an  interoceanic  canal,  are 
entirely  distinct.  They  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  neither 
can  be  converted  into  a  commercial  advantage  by  any  form  of 
discrimination.  The  freedom  of  the  world's  waterways  is  too 
well  established  a  principle  for  that. 
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REASONS  FOR  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  FROM 

MEXICO. 


By  Clyde  Augustits  Ditniway. 


The  intervention  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  in  Mexico, 
under  the  convention  of  October  31,  1861,  had  its  ostensible 
and  nominal  motive  in  a  desire  to  secure  justice  and  respec^t 
for  international  obligations.  The  measures  of  the  joint  ex- 
pedition were  to  be  limited  explicitly  to  such  action  as  might 
be  necessary  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances/*  But  the  devel- 
opment of  events  quickly  proved  that  both  Spain  and  Francd 
had  ulterior  ends  to  serve.  England  promptly  repudiated 
any  responsibility  for,  or  sympathy  with,  plans  to  subvert 
the  republican  government  of  Mexico,*  while  Spain  persisted 
in  her  endeavors  only  so  long  as  fortune  seemed  to  favor  her 
aspirations  for  control  to  the  exclusion  of  French  influence/ 

Napoleon  III  had  given  instructions  to  his  agents  in  Mexico 
to  favor  and  support  the  intrigues  of  Mexican  refugees,  who 
wished  to  establish  an  empire  under  his  protection,''  his  wish 
being  "father  to  the  thought"  that  these  conspirators  against 
their  country's  existing  institutions  truly  reflected  the  national 

'•The  convention  wtui  printed  in  French  and  English  in  Document  No.  100.  pp.  134-137, 
Vol.  VIII,  Houiie  Executive  Documents,  second  session,  Thirty-seventh  Congress.  The 
proclamation  of  the  allies  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  dated  Vera  Cruz,  January  10, 18C2, 
disclaimed  "  plans  of  conquest  and  restorations  and  of  interfering  in  your  politics  and 
government."  (See  Ibid.,  177.)  Thouvenel  assured  Dayton  in  September,  1861.  that 
France  had  no  purpose  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Mexico  or  to  occupy  permanently  any  of 
her  territory.    (Ibid..  212. ) 

b  England  had  been  suspicious  from  the  first  that  her  allies  were  not  sincere  in  their 
disclalmereas  to  *' domestic  intervention,"  and  Russell  instructed  Crampton  and  Crowley 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  England's  p<jsition.  Adams  was  given  cordial  assurance  of  these 
facts.  (See  Doc.  100,  pp.  192-195,  424,  Vol.  VIII,  House  Ex.  Docs.,  second  session,  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress.) 

''The  final  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  on  the  one  hand  and  France  on  the 
other  took  place  April  9. 1862.    (Debidour,  Uistoire  diplomatique  de  I'Europe.  II.  235-236.) 

dJurien's  formal  instructions,  dated  November  11.  1861,  are  summarized  in  Niox, 
Exp^klition  du  Mexlque.  43  et  seq.  On  March  20,  1862,  the  French  admiral  wrote  to 
General  Prim  plainly  showing  the  course  which  was  to  be  pursued.  (See  U.  8.  Dipl. 
Corr.,  1862,  p.  764.) 
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longing  of  Mexico  for  a  stable  government  under  an  enipe- 
i-or.^  His  conception,  too,  of  his  role  in  the  arlritrament  of 
national  destinies — a  part  of  his  fatuous  Napoleonic  inherit- 
ance— urged  him  forward  in  the  path  of  intervention.  To  a 
degree  his  course  in  Mexico  was  a  counterpart  of  his  policy 
in  Italy,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  China,  in  Algeria.  He 
would  prove  his  empire  to  be  a  world  power,  dispense  favors 
to  appease  Austria  and  Holy  Church,  and  win  prestige  at 
home  and  abroad.  Finally,  as  his  famous  letter  to  Forey 
explained,*  he  would  use  a  Mexican  Empire  to  introduce  a 
proper  counterpoise  in  America  for  the  Latin  peoples  against 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  United  States. 

An  apparent  source  of  danger  for  these  brilliant  plans 
might  be  discovered  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  lieople  of  the 
United  States  about  the  extension  of  European  monarchical 
institutions  in  America.  But  apprehensions  on  that  score 
were  allayed  by  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  great  Americnn 

a  See  especially  Lef^vre,  I)<x!uznentaM  oflciuleH  recogldoH  en  la  si^oretaria  privada  <lo 
Maximi  llano. 

bThifn  letter,  dated  July  3, 1862, 18  printed  in  full  in  Mox,  Exp<>dition  du  Mexiquc.  212 
et  seq.;  alHo  in  Detroyat,  L' Intervention  FranvalKe  an  Mexlque,  167  et  wq.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  of  gpeeial  8igniflcauec: 

"Le  but  ilatteindre  n'est  pasd'imposer  aux  MexioaiuN  une  funne  de  gouvemement 
qui  leur  serait  antipathique,  mais  de  le8  seconder  duns  leurs  efforts  pour  <^tabllr,  selon 
leur  volontCs  un  gouvernement  qui  ait  des  chance.'*  de  Btabiliti^  et  pui.sse  garantir  &  la 
France  le  redresscment  deti  griefs  dont  elle  a  i\  kc  plaindre.  I)  vamans  dire  que,  si  les 
MexicaiuR  priif^rent  une  raonarchie,  il  est  de  1'lnt4^r<^t  de  la  France  de  Ics  appuyer  danii 
cette  voie,  et  dauM  ce  catt  le  g<in<^ral  iKmrmlt  indiquer  I'archfduc  Maximillcn  comme  le 
candidat  de  la  France.  II  ne  manquera  ptm  de  gen8  qui  vous  demanderont  pour  qui  nouM 
allons  d^penaer  des  hommeii  et  de  I'argent  pour  inettre  un  prince  autrichien  «ur  un  trAnc. 
Dana  I'^tat  actuel  de  la  civillfiation  du  monde,  la  proHp<^rit<>  de  I'Am^'rique  n'esit  pas  in- 
diffi^rentetl  I'Europe,  car  c'wt  elle  qui  alimente  notre  indutttrie  et  fait  vivre  notrc  com- 
merce. Nous  avons  inU^rC't  iV  ce  que  la  r^publique  dcs  Et«iti(-rniK  soit  puissante  el 
prosp^n>,  mais  nous  u'en  avons  aucun  i\  ce  qu'elle  N'enipiire  de  tout  le  golfe  du  Mexique. 
doraine  de  Id,  Ich  AnIilleH  et  I'Anu^rique  du  Sud,  et  soit  la  seule  dispcnsatrice  di*M  pro<hiitH 
du  Nouveau  Monde.  Mattres^e  du  Mexiquc,  ct  |>ar  conncquent  de  I'Am<>rique  centrale 
et  du  passage  entre  les  deux  mers,  il  n*y  aurait  plus  di'sormais  d'uutre  puLssancc  en 
Am(^rique  que  eelle  des  Ktats-Unis.  81.  au  contraire,  le  Mexique  conquiert  son  ind^'pen- 
dance  et  malnticnt  I'inU^grite  de  Kon  territolre,  si  un  gouvernement  stable  s'y  constituc 
par  les  armes  de  la  France,  nous  aurcms  posd  un  digue  infranchi^istible  aux  empi(>tements 
des  EtatH-Unls,  nous  aurons  maintenu  I'indOpendance  de  nos  colonies  dcs  Antilles  et  de 
celles  de  I'lngrate  Espagne,  nous  aurons  6tendu  notre  Influence  bicnfaisantc  au  centre 
de  I'AmOrique;  et  cette  Influence  rayonnera  au  Nord  comme  au  Midi,  creera  des  diMaou- 
ch^s  immenses  &  notrc  commerce  et  procurera  les  mati^rQS  Indlspensables  ii  notre  In- 
dustrie. Quant  au  prince  qui  pourrait  monter  sur  le  trOne  du  Mexique,  il  sera  toujours 
forct^  d'agir  dans  les  intC'rOts  de  la  France,  i>on  ptir  reconnaissance  seulemcnt,  main 
suriout  parce  que  ceux  de  wm  nouveau  pays  seront  d'accord  avec  les  nfitres,  ct  quMl  ne 
pourra  m^mc  se  soutenir  que  par  notre  influence.  Ainsi  done  aujourdhui,  notre  honneur 
inilitaire  engag<^,  rexigence  de  notre  politique,  rinnJrOtde  notre  Industrie  et  de  notre 
commerce*,  tout  nous  fait  un  devoir  de  marcher  sur  Mexico,  d'y  planter  hardiment  notre 
draijeau,  d'y  <>tabllr  soit  une  monarchic,  si  elle  n'est  pas  incompatible  avec  le  sentiment 
national  du  i»ays,  soit  tout  au  moins  un  gouvemement  qui  promettc  quel(|ue  stJibilitC'." 
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civil  war,  and  by  the  impotence  which  was  expected  to  result 
from  animosities  and  jealousies  between  an  independent  Con- 
federate States  of  America  and  a  dismembered,  weakened 
United  States  of  America.  Napoleon  even  hoped  to  be  the 
arbiter  in  that  civil  strife,  and  thus  secure  a  guaranty  of  his 
plans  in  Mexico.^  Once  embarked  in  his  enterprise,  he  was 
impelled  by  a  due  regard  for  national  honor  and  his  personal 
credit  to  persist  through  all  discouragements  until  an  over- 
powering necessity  compelled  itij  almndonment. 

The  problem  now  to  be  discussed  is  the  true  nature  of  that 
overpowering  necessity.  What  circumstances  coerced  Napo- 
leon III  to  withdraw  the  support  of  the  French  army  and 
French  credit  from  the  task  of  maintaining  Maximilian,  Em- 
peror of  Mexico,  upon  the  throne  of  the  Montezumas  i 

The  customary  answer  of  American  historians  presents  the 
one-sided  view  that  imminent  danger  and  direct  threat  of 
hostile  action  in  Mexico  l)y  the  rehabilitated  Federal  Union, 
with  its  magnificent  veteran  army,  drove  Napoleon  to  give  up 
his  cherished  project.*  But  candid  investigation  of  essential 
facts  will  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  Mexico  was  brought  about  as  the  cumulative 
result  of  a  number  of  contributing  causes.  The  history  of 
this  question,  as  of  any  diplomatic  question,  can  not  be  under- 
stood satisfactorily  without  due  consideration  of  all  the  national 
interests  involved.  It  is  the  vice  of  national  historians  that 
their  range  of  vision  saircely  extends  beyond  national  bound- 
aries, and  their  treatment  of  this  particular  subject  is  but  one 
more  illustration  of  tliat  shortsightedness.  No  one  will  deny 
tliat  the  consistent  friendship  of  the  United  States  for  the 
republican  government  of  Mexico  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  downfall  of  Maximilian\s  Empire.  Yet  that  catastrophe 
was  plainly  the  product  of  more  far-reaching  influences  than 
the  j>olicy  of  any  single  nation,  and  a  proper  account  of  its 
problem  for  the  historian  must  include  at  least  four  main 
IKiints,  i.  e.,  a  statement  of  the  actual  conditions  in  Mexico, 
a  recognition  of  tlie  demands  of  French  domestic  ixJitics,  a 
consideration  of  complications  in  European  relations^  a  treat- 

oThcre  were  mo»t  interesting interrelationH of  the  Mexican  intervention,  the  treatment 
of  C-onfederate  cruisers,  projec!t«  for  rocognition  of  the  Confedemfy,  pn»poHal.M  for  French 
and  English  mediation  in  the  Unite<i  States. 

ft  See  Henderson,  American  I)ipl«>matl<'  Questions.  ;fti7:  Ftister.  Century  of  American 
Diplomacy,  401-403;  Bancroft,  Sewunl,  U.  4'SS, 
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nioiit  of  tho  attitude  of  the  Unitexl  States  toward  Napoleon's 
policy  in  Mexico.'* 

The  proof  of  the  correctncHH  of  this  analysis  of  causes  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  official  and  confidential  communica- 
tions exchanged  at  the  time  between  the  leading  actors  and 
in  their  published  memoirs  and  autobiographies.  On  some 
points,  to  be  sure,  the  evidence  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
for  (lovernment  archives  and  private  papers  of  the  pdViod 
under  disiuission  have  not  yet  been  fully  opened  to  reveal  to 
the  investigator  all  the  secrets  they  contain.  But  the  diplo- 
matic documents  published  by  the  Unit<!d  States,  supplemented 
by  selections  fro!n  the  corresi)ondeiice  of  Lincoln,  Seward, 
Sumner,  Adams,  Dayton,  and  Bigelow,  and  confinued  by  the 
memoirs  of  political  leaders,  sufficiently  set  forth  thedetenuin- 
ing  motives  of  the  American  (lOvernment.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mexican  imperial  papei-s,  s(»ized  and  published  by 
Maximilian's  ruthless  adversaries,^  Napoleon's  confidential  let- 
ters to  I^zaine,  given  to  the  world  by  (faulot,''  the  Mexican  d4*^' 
nfW  saved  from  the  destruction  of  the  Tuilleries,'  the  series  of 
diploniatic  yellow  books,  the  debatt^s  of  the  S{*nat  and  the 
( 'Orps  I/^gislatif ,  the  comments  of  the  well-informe<l  political 
press,.'  and  immerous  memoirs,^  such  as  those  of  liandon, 
Lebrun,  Rothan,  du  Barail,  Vieil-Castel,  Fleury,  and  I^sch, 

'iCoiniwirt*  (liiiilot,  Lrt  y^riU^  wir  rex|>cVlltioii  du  Moxiqiiv,  II.  3*27-328;  lie  la  Goive, 
SiM'dud  Kinpirc,  IV.  37.2-:W(5;  Debldour,  Hintoiro  diplomatique  di*  I'Kurope,  11,  281.  295. 
It  waM  a  plciuturc  t4)  find  that  thoNo  writerN  had  roat'licd  citncluMioiiN  ver>'  nearly  the  same 
UN  tium}  workiMl  out  by  Independent  inveHtiKHtlons  in  the  present  «tudy.  The  work  of 
I>e  la  (}<iree  In  ununually  pentpleuoUH  and  mine. 

hSw  the  volumti8  of  Diplomatie  Corn««pondeiire,  for  1862-1867;  almi  the  two  volumes 
on  Mexican  AfTaint,  trHnxraitt(*d  to  the  Houm^  by  NjMH'ial  nieictage  on  March  20.  18<j(i,  but 
ineludiuK  In  the  printtKl  form  appendieeM  illUMtratiuK  the  nubjiH't  to  June  of  that  year 
(HouHo  Kx.  DtH'N,,  rtrst  j»eH«ion.  Thirty-ninth  Conifn'w).  Additional  material  by  fiartiei- 
(HinU*  i»  in  Drant,  Memoirs;  Sheridan,  Memoin*:  Banen>ft.  Seward  (footnotes);  Heree, 
Suraner, 

("StH'  Ix-fi'^vre,  DfK'umentoM  H'it»«<l  aUive).  A  French  edition  is  entitled,  Doi'umentM 
oWcielM  recueilllM  dans  la  wcnMairerle  ]»rI\HV  <le  Maximilien. 

•Utaulot,  Ia  Vi'^ritt^Hur  rrx|M^dlllon  du  Mcxique. 

••  I*apler«  et  com'»jK>n<lance  de  la  famiUe  imin^riale. 

/See  i\H|HH'iall.v  the  London  TimcM  and  L'Indi^|)endance  Beige.  The  latter's  Parl.s  cor- 
n>M}M)ndentM  m*e!n  to  have  lu'cn  favonnl  with  unuMual  faeilitieti  for  a  correct  intderKtand- 
luK  of  jiolitical  movement?). 

i;Mort»or  lew  valuable  Inftirmallon  on  the  Mexican  quentlonH  in  publications  of  this 
general  character  Is  to  U*  found  in  Randon,  Mt'^moires:  lA*brun,  Souvenirs  Militaires; 
Rothan,  Orlginesde  lagucrriMle  ls70;  du  Baroil.  Mes  Souvenirs;  VIcil-Castel,  Mi^moirt>9: 
Fleury,  S<mvenirs;  Iia.*tc!i,  KrrinnerunKcit  an**  Mexico;  Barn»t,  Memoires;  de  Maana,  Sou- 
venlrset  impn»sslons;  I'ersiguy, Mt^nioiri's;  harimon.  Letiemi)artl.MmsrKmpire;  l<<oixillon. 
Ix'ttressur  rex|H!'dlllou  du  Mexiquc;  de  .*^chr>nmakers.  Le  Mcxique;  Dctroyat,  L'lnter- 
vcntion  Fmnvaisc  au  Mexii|uc. 
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explain  the  French  point  of  view.  A  critical  comparison  of 
these  categories  of  materials  emanating  from  so  many  sources 
makes  it  quite  possible  to  sketch  the  truth  in  dear  outline.^ 
In  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise  Napoleon  Ill's  expecta- 
tions of  speedy  success  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican 
monarchy  dependent  upon  France  were  unclouded  by  doubts. 
Conservative  and  clerical  refugees  had  convinced  him  that  a 
snmll  contingent  of  his  troops  would  suffice  to  overcome  any 
factious  opposition  by  liberals.  The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  was  doubtless  sincere  at  the  time  in  his  assurances  to 
the  United  States  that  France  would  not  attempt  to  coerce 
the  people  of  Mexico  to  choose  any  particular  form  of  gov- 
ernment.* He  believed  that  the  French  flag  would  be  ac- 
claimed eve rv where  as  a  svmbol  of  deliverance  from  anarch v 
and  oppression,  and  under  its  protection  a  free  national 
choice  would  speedily  result  in  the  orgtmization  of  a  stable 
monarchy.  These  expectations  received  a  series  of  rude 
shocks  from  the  checks  suffered  by  the  ''army  of  deliver- 
ance" (notably  before  Puebla)  at  the  hands  of  the  troops  of 
the  Republic,  (reneral  Forey  succeeded  in  vindicating  the 
honor  of  the  French  arms  bv  his  victorious  march  from  Puebla 
to  the  capital  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863.  Thereupon 
M.  de  Saligny,  Napoleon's  (x^litical  representative,  supported 
by  Forey,  proceeded  at  once  to  execute  instructions  b}^  form- 
ing an  assembly  of  notables,  proclaiming  an  empire,  and 
offering  the  crown  to  Maximilian.     Unfortunately  for  these 

nThi*  lK*st  of  the  Frt'iich  Hecondary  works  on  this  siKH'ial  Kubject  are:  (iaulot,  La  V<5rit6 
8iir  rex|Hk1itioii  dii  Mexique;  Nlox,  ExiKklition  dii  Mcxiquc;  K^ratry,  L'fel^vatlon  et  la 
chute  dc  rEmpercur  Maximilien:  DoiniMKrli,  Hi.stoire  du  Mexique.  More  general  trcat- 
mentfl  are  K^'en  In  Delord.  Hustoire  du  Second  Empire,  vols.  IV  and  V,  passim;  and  in 
De  la  (loree,  Hi.*stoIre  du  Second  Empire,  vola.  IV  and  V,  passim— the  latter  being  accu- 
rate and  judicious. 

ft  See  I>ay  ton's  dispatch  to  Seward,  September  27. 1861,  in  Poo.  No.  100,  page  212,  House 
Kx.  D<x*8.,  second  session,  Thirty-seventh  ("ongress.  Some  interest  attaches  tt>  an  expla- 
nation of  liis  plans  given  by  Napoleon  in  a  personal  letter  to  Gen.  James  Watson  Webb 
on  March  22, 1W>3.  "You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  sjiid  Napoleon,  "if  you  believe  that  any 
motive  of  ambition  or  cupidity  has  led  me  to  Mexico.  Engaged  in  this  enterprise  by 
Spain,  and  led  by  the  doings  of  Juarez,  I  reluctantly  sent  lirst  2,000  men;  afterwards,  the 
national  lionor  being  ctmipromised,  my  troops  were  incrctvsed  to  8,000;  finally,  the 
H'pulse  at  Piu'bla  having  engage<l  our  military  honor,  I  sent  over  35,000  men.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  against  my  incliiuition  that  I  am  compelled  to  Wage  war  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  France,  and  it  is  in  no  way  for  the  purixxse  of  taking  (>ossession  of  the  mines 
of  the  Sonora  that  my  soldiers  are  fighting.  But  now  that  the  French  flag  is  in  Mexico, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  foretell  what  may  happ<'n;  at  all  events,  my  intention  is  to  with- 
draw iLs  soon  tt '  honor  and  the  interests  now  engHge<l  allow  me.''  (Jerrold,  Napoleon 
III,  IV,  *I3.) 
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zealous  agents,  Napoleon's  policy  had  undergone  a  trans- 
formation. Randon  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  aided  y)y  a  ma- 
jority in  the  cabinet,  had  convinced  him  that  he  ought  to 
withdraw  from  Mexico,  appeased  by  the  prestige  of  victor}-, 
and  content  to  treat  with  the  republican  Government  for 
redress  of  grievances.  But  the  news  of  the  rapid  movements 
of  Saligny  and  Forey  again  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Mexican 
(|uestion.  The  Emperor  manifested  his  displeasure  by  the 
recall  of  Saligny  and  Forey,  although  he  now  felt  that  he 
could  not  dmw  y)ack  from  the  policy  to  which  he  stood  pu))- 
lidy  committed.'*  I^argo  reenforcementw  and  extensive  oper- 
ations became  necessary  to  establish  an  empire  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  would  not  receive  gladly.  No  successes 
on  the  field  of  battle  sufficed  to  stamp  out  armed  resistance  to 
the  invading  foreigner.  No  distribution  of  35,(XX)  soldiers  in 
garrisons  could  desti*oy  the  authority  of  the  republican  Gov- 
ernment in  regions  not  continuously  policed  by  strong  mili- 
tary forces.*  Maximilian's  final  acceptance  of  the  imperial 
crown  ^  was  followed  by  only  a  few  months  of  seeming  prog- 
ress toward  complete  pacification.  While  official  dispatches 
and  semiofficial  announcements  maintained  the  hollow  pretense 
of  success  in  the  objects  of  the  intervention,  frank  rejwrts  of 
ai'tual  conditions  were  l>eing  re<;eived  from  trusted  agents. 
In  April,  1H65,  M.  Rouher  might  assure  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
that  the  object**  of  the  intt>rvention  were  being  mpidly  attained, 
and  M.  Corta  could  picture  a  brilliant  industrial  future  for 
Mexico,  l)oth  orators  seeking  to  encourage  the  French  investing 
public  to  buy  more  lK)nds  for  the  support  of  the  new  empire.'' 
But  at  the  same  time  Napoleon  was  not  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  unsurmounted  obstacles  which  made  n(*ces«ary  the  pre.s- 
ence  of  a  large  army  in  the  midst  of  a  [lopulation  alleged  to 

'•  Riind<in,  Mcmoirw*.  II.  81.  Kl-K»;  Vli'Il-Cimtel,  Mc-molri'M,  VI,  2MH.  Note  nlw  the  char- 
mtcrof  Dftytons  dlsfmU'hes  hi  Dlpl.  ('<>rr.,  1«63,  Vol.  II,  726, 730, 715, 7(iO,  773.  The  following 
brief  paragraph  from  Kandoii  in  explicit: 

"  Au  fond,  comme  touK  les  membreM  du  cuiiHeil.  le  znarOehal  C'tait  eotitraire  ai  rex[H3<li- 
tion  Mexicaine  et  auralt  voulu  la  t4>rminer  le  pluM  vite  powtible.  Le  patrlotiitme  Mexlcaiii 
M'exaltait,  ct  I'opinion  publiqtie,  en  Franee,  kc  montrait,  de  J(»ur  en  Jour,  pIuN  oontraire 
i\  Texp^ition.  Les  viveH  attaqiieH  dex  membreH  de  roppotiitlon,  au  |>alaiH  B^iurtjon, 
euntrc  lo  gouvcmement  imperial,  s(>rvaicnt  d'eneouragement  4  noH  adverxaireH." 

frThedif<patehe&  of  United  States  Consul  Creel  from  Chlhaahua  during  18('>5  illustraU* 
the  inability  of  the  Fn*nc'h  to  gain  the  e<»nflden<'e  of  the  Mexican  |>eo|>le.  (Mexican 
Affaim,  II,  616-IJ23.) 

<"  For  the  guaiantieH  under  wliieh  Maximilian  ahHume<l  IiIh  daiigerouH  }xl^i(io^,  K'e 
Diplomatic  CorreHpondeiiee,  1K64,  p.  74. 

<f  Debater  of  April  10-15,  VXtb. 
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be  pacified,  and  which  required  frequent  subventions  from 
the  French  treasury  to  supply  deficiencies  in  ordinary  reve- 
nues. For  example,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Bressonnet  wrote  in 
April  and  June,  1865,  that  the  pacification  of  Mexico  had 
scarcely  been  begun,  and  no  one  could  foresee  its  final  accom- 
plishment. In  August  and  September  the  same  ofiScer  sent 
even  more  discouraging  reports  of  frightful  disorders,  alleg- 
ing that  Mexican  society  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  that  he 
saw  no  hope  of  success  under  Maximilian  or  in  the  presence 
of  such  conditions.''  Genemls  Douay  and  Neigre  declared 
also,  in  September,  1865,  that  Maximilian  was  not  able  to 
maintain  order  and  peace,  even  with  the  help  of  the  French 
army.*  Likewise,  friction  had  developed  between  Bazaine, 
the  military  administrator  of  Mexico,  and  Maximilian,  the 
nominal  ruler  of  her  destinies.^  Each  wrote  complaints 
against  the  other  to  the  common  master  of  both — the  former 
charging  Maximilian  with  incompetence  and  ingratitude,  the 
latter  caviling  at  the  measures  of  the  officer  who  merely  exe- 
cuted his  patron's  orders.  Bazaine  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  commander,  despite  the  difiSculties  of  his  anomalous  posi- 
tion. Maximilian  betrayed  his  own  incapacity  by  his  unwis- 
dom, and  alienated  the  good  will  which  was  his  only  reliance. 
Napoleon  progressed  from  discouragement  to  disgust,  and 
then  from  despair  of  success  to  a  disposition  to  seek  relief 
from  fruitless  sacrifices.^ 


a  Papiers  et  corrcspondance  de  la  famille  Imp^riale,  letters  of  April  27,  June  10,  Auj^nutO, 
September  8.  Letters  of  later  date  from  the  same  officer  reenforce  these  warnings,  and 
other  correspondents  wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

bGaulot,  La  V^rit^,  II,  266-267.  Randon's  complaints  to  Bazaine  are  illustrated  in 
ibid.,  241-242. 

cOaulot,  La  V6ritd,  II,  293,  301.  and  passim. 

dThis  wa.*«  plainly  manifested  in  the  summer  of  1865  and  became  insistent  in  November 
of  that  year.  See  Oaulot,  II,  261, 293, 301.  Napoleon's  confidential  expression  of  Novem- 
ber 29  to  Bazafne  was  as  follows:  "  J'ai  re^u  ce  matin  votre  lettre  du  28  octobre,  et  Je  vols 
que  le.H  choses  au  Mexique  ne]vont  pas>ien.  II  estlndispensable  que  je  prenne  une  reso- 
lution (^nergique,  car  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  rester  sans  cesse  dans  ci>t  dtat  d' incertitude, 
qui  paralyse  tons  les  progr^s  et  augmente  les  charges  de  la  France.  Je  vais  mtlrement 
r<lfl6chir  aux  mesures  k  prendre;  en  attendant,  mettez  tons  vos  soins  k  organiser  I'arm^ 
Mexlcaine,  afln  que  nous  puissions  dans  un  temps  donnd,  6vacuer  le  pays.  J'espdre  que 
les  Am^ricains,  malgr^  leur  Jactance,  ne  voudront  pas  entrer  en  guerre  avec  nous;  mais, 
ce  danger  6cart^.  11  s'agit  de  savoir  dans  quel  6tat  nous  laisserons  le  Mexique  apr^  notre 
depart.  II  faut  que  1*  Empereur  Maximilien  comprenne  que  nous  ne  pouvons  rester  ind4- 
flniment  au  Mexique,  et  qu'au  lieu  de  b&tir  des  thMtres  et  des  palais,  il  est  essentiel  de 
mettre  de  I'ordre  dans  les  finances  et  sur  les  grandes  routes.  Qu'il  sache  bien  qu'il  sera 
beaucoup  plus  facile  d'abandonner  un  gouvemement  qui  n'a  rien  fait  pour  pouvoir 
vivre  que  de  le  soutenir  malgr6  lui.  Recevez,  mon  cher  Mar6chal,  Tassuranoe  de  ma 
■incdre  amitie." 


H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 21 
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The  tendency  of  questions  of  domestic  politics  was  to  accen- 
tuate such  an  inclination.  Under  a  fair  exterior  the  affairs  of 
France  were  in  serious  disorder.^  Ambitious  schemes  had 
been  entertained  in  all  directions,  at  home  and  abroad,  always 
with  the  effect  of  laying  heavy  burdens  upon  the  treasury. 
A  series  of  deficits  finally  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  retrenchment,  insisted  upon  by  M.  Fould.^  In 
common  with  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  this  minister  dis- 
approved of  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  could  easily  show 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  making  the  new  empire 
self-supporting.^  France  could  ill  afford  to  supply  soldiers 
and  pay  the  cost  of  civil  administration  for  Maximilian,  while 
the  effective  force  of  the  national  army  at  home  must  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  as  it  was  in  1865,  in  order  to  secure  a  balanced 
budget.  ^  These  facts  had  been  no  less  obvious  to  the  opposition, 
and  MM.  Thiers  and  Picard  led  in  outspoken  attacks  upon  the 
Government  for  the  failures  of  the  distant  intervention  and  for 
its  burdensome  demands  upon  the  treasury.^  The  language  of 
the  press  left  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor's  Mexican  policy  was 
decidedly  unpopular  with  the  pubic  as  well  as  among  the  poli- 
ticians of  all  schools.-^  The  Corps  L^gislatif  were  thereupon 
informed  repeatedly  in  1864  that  no  permanent  occupation  of 
Mexico  was  intended,^''  and  by  January,  1866,  8,000  of  the 
expeditionary  corps  were  returned  to  Finance.  Debates  upon 
an  opposition  amendment  to  the  address  to  the  throne  in 
April,  1866,  drew  from  M.  Rouher  the  declaration  that  more 

(tDelord,  Second  Empire,  IV  and  V,  pciasim;  Do  la  Oorce,  Second  Empire,  IV  and  V, 
paasim;  Pendgny,  M<}moire8,  351  et  seq.;  Darimon,  \m  tiers  parti  sous  TEmpire,  407  et  seq. 

^A  convenient  summary  of  French  finances  for  the  yean  1865-66,  together  with 
searching  criticisms  by  Thiers,  is  in  Annuaire  des  deux  mondes,  1864-65,  p.  84. 

«See  an  important  letter  from  Fould  to  Napoleon  in  Papiers  et  corr.  fam.  imp.,  II,  78-77, 
which  reviewed  and  condemned  the  expedition.  One  of  thebtatements  is  the  following: 
"Plus de  deux  ans  se  sont  6coul6a  dans  ces  luttes  intestines,  sans  qu'aucune  am^liora* 
tion  r^elle  ait  ^\A  faite  au  point  de  vuc  administratif  au  financier.  Les  ddpensesi,  non- 
seulement  de  la  guerre,  mais  de  radminiNtiatfon  int<5rieure,  ont  6U^  HupporUH»  par  la 
France,  soit  sous  forme  de  subventions,  soit  sous  celle  d'emprunts  contractors  k  Paris." 

dRandon,  M^moires,  II,  107-110;  Rothan,  Origines  dc  la  guerre  de  1870,  216-236,  318. 

eThien,  Discours  parlementalreb,  IX,  447  et  He<i. 

/L'lnd^pendance  Beige,  1865,  passim;  De  la  Gorce,  IV,  37K;  London  Times,  leader,  Jan- 
uary 17, 1866.  M.  Rouher  subsequently  admitted  thlM  unpopularity  in  an  apology  for  the 
course  of  the  Government.  "Qui,  nous  avons  d<riib<^r6  tristement  et  solennellement; 
oui,  nous  avons  interrog^  les  fluctuations  de  Topinion  publlque,  et  nous  nous  Bommon 
resign^s  &  prononcer  le  mot  d'6vacuation."  Annalcs  du  Hi^nat  et  du  Corps  L^gislatif, 
1867,  p.  118. 

g  Annates  du  S4nat  et  du  Corps  L^glslatif,  Nession  1864,  passim. 
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troops  were  on  the  way  from  Mexico,  and  that  all  would  be 
brought  back  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would  permit.^ 

The  relation  of  France  to  the  readjustment  of  European 
national  boundaries  and  the  aggressive  policy  of  Bismarck  was 
another  source  of  anxiety  to  Napoleon.  He  had  remained 
neutral  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  consolidation,  obtaining 
Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  price  of  his  policy.  And  although  he 
had  not  wholly  abandoned  his  r61e  of  protector  of  the  Pope, 
he  had  antagonized  both  the  Papacy  and  Italy  and  repelled  all 
other  powers  by  the  annexation.  His  proposal  to  settle  the 
disorders  of  Poland  and  the  status  of  the  Danish  Duchies  by  a 
general  congress  had  been  rejected.  The  outcome  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  He  clearly 
foresaw  an  impending  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Prussia 
and  Austria.  He  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventualities,  all 
his  forces  must  be  well  in  hand,  if  his  position  were  to  command 
respect,  and  if  he  were  to  obtain  substantial  benefits  for  France.* 
Freedom  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  Mexican  interven- 
tion might  become  essential  to  the  security  of  French  interests 
in  the  grave  crisis  of  European  complications.^ 

Finally,  if  any  pressure  were  needed  to  enforce  the  lesson 
of  events  in  Europe  and  Mexico,  such  influence  was  exerted 

aAnnales  du  S^nat  et  du  Corps  L^gislatlf,  Beflsion  1865,  under  dates  of  April  10-16. 
The  Emperor's  address  of  February  15  had  congratulated  the  l^rlfll&ture  that  the  army 
was  returning  from  Mexico.     (Sec  Napoleon  III,  (Eurres,  V,  228.) 

^De  la  Gorce,  IV,  376,  comments  upon  European  complications  and  the  fears  of  the 
Emperor's  counsellors  in  1866. 

oNapoleon  did  not  act  promptly  upon  these  considerations  because  he  dreaded  the  odium 
of  deserting  his  puppet  and  the  discredit  of  confessing  his  defeat.  Further,  he  belieyed 
that  the  approaching  war  would  be  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  chances  of  victory  in 
fayor  of  Austria— and  this  was  another  reason  for  postponing  precipitate  retreat  from 
Mexico.  His  situation  in  July,  1866,  brought  most  serious  consequences  to  France  when 
Prussia  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  overwhelmed  Austria.  There  were  still  28.000  French 
troops  in  Mexico,  but  the  loss  to  the  effective  force  of  the  army  caused  by  the  Mexican 
expedition  far  exceeded  the  amount  indicated  by  those  figures.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1866, 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  seemingly  convinced  Napoleon  that  he  ought  at  once  to  convoke  the 
Chambers,  mobilize  the  army,  and  intervene  to  check  Prussia.  The  adversaries  of  this 
policy,  by  their  insistence  upon  the  relative  weakness  of  the  army  at  the  moment, 
induced  the  Emperor  to  postpone  decisive  action.  Randon  in  vain  contended  that  the 
army  would  prove  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  (See  Randon,  M^moires,  II, 
145-240;  Napoleon  III,  (Euvres  Posthumes,  122-137:  Lebrun,  Souvenirs  Militaires,  1-^; 
De  laOorce,  Second  Empire,  V,  17;  Pendgny,  M^moires,  342-343, 361;  duBarail,  Souvenirs, 
II,  293-2M;  Leygot,  M.  Rouher  ct  le  Second  Empire,  67-68,  66;  Rothan,  Origines  de  la 
guerre  de  1870,  82-64,  210-286;  D'Haroourt,  Les  Quatre  Ministres  de  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
260-261;  Seignobos,  Europe  oontempoiaine,  766-761;  Debidour,  Histoire  diplomatique  de 
I'Europe,  U,  276.  281,  296.) 
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by  the  knowledge  that  the  American  people  were  hoHtile  to 
Maximilian\s  Empire.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States  always  and  even  ostentatiously  admitted  the 
right  of  France  to  make  war  upon  Mexico.*'  While  they  had 
never  failed  to  express  partiality  for  republican  institutions, 
and  frequently  argued  against  the  wisdom  of  any  propaganda 
for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  America,*  they  had 
avoided  all  mention  of  a  Monroe  doctrine.**  For  nearly  four 
years  they  professed  a  confiding  trust  in  denials  by  the  French 
that  the  occupation  of  Mexico  might  be  an  excuse  for  impos- 
ing a  monarchy  upon  an  unwilling  people.''  Lincoln  and 
Seward  were  not  really  deceived  by  insincere  professions/ 
but  they  keenly  appreciated  the  danger  of  provoking  Napoleon 
to  a  recognition  of  the  Conf  edei'acy  while  the  tremendous  task 
of  saving  the  Union  required  all  the  nation's  energies./  Nor 
did  Johnson  and  Seward  yield  to  the  clamor  for  vigorous 
measures  against  the  French,  which  arose  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  Union  was  triumphant.  During  the  progress  of 
months  of  the  most  delicate  negotiations  in  1865,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  resisted  the  almost  unanimous 
sentiment  of  its  people  for  war  with  France,^'  when  the  static 
of  affairs  in  Mexico,  the  demands  of  domestic  politics  in 
France,  and  the  critical  nature  of  European  complications 
were  not  understood  by  the  American  public  as  they  were  by 
the  Administration.  Nevertheless,  with  a  gradual  development 
of  plainspokenness,  Seward  made  known  to  Napoleon  the  dif- 

nThiii  wa«  the  conslatent  {K>int  of  view  of  American  diplomary— that  France  and  the 
republican  Government  of  Mexiix)  were  at  war. 

^ Compare  Soward'H  diKpatehes  of  June  21,  IMVi,  and  June  :K>,  1N»5. 

c Bancroft,  Seward.  II.  make.**  a  Kpeeial  {toint  of  this. 

''Compare  the  dispatcher  of  iMil,  IhGS.  and  tliofw  of  1H6.S. 

•  The  letters  of  Seward.  Adams,  Dayton,  Bigelow,  Si-hurz,  and  Corwin  rc'iH«ate<Uy  called 
attention  to  Nap<ileon's  n»al  motives.  ( K.  p..  I><Kninient  No.  100,  pp.  206-'2(W.  Motue  Ex. 
Din's.,  Bocond  sension.  Thirty-seventh  ToiiKress.) 

/Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  VII,  42:?.  Note  the  wiw  treatment  <if  the  lH«lIif<».e  reflolu- 
tion  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Hou<«  of  Repn^sentatives  on  April  4,  INH.  Also  wo 
Linctiln's  comment  U|Km  a  ho»)tile  resolution  in  the  declarations  of  Uie  Tnion  National 
(Convention.  (Wcrce.  Sumner,  IV,  118;  Khiides.  TnitiHl  States,  IV,  471-172;  Nicolay  and 
Hay.  Lincoln,  Vll,  407-410.  i 

gFor  example,  pee  (rnint.  Memoirs,  II.  Mr>-iVi7;  Sheridan.  Memoirs,  II.  ch.  ix;  Scho- 
fteld,  Forty-six  Years  in  the  Army.  asWi82.  (Jnint  s*ays  that  he  regarded  the  inten-en- 
tion  In  Mexico  an  a  "direct  act  of  war  airainst  the  I'nitt^l  States  by  the  powers  engaged, 
and  suppcMied.a^a  matter  of  course,  that  the  United  Stutt>s  would  treat  it  a.M  such  when 
their  hands  were  free  to  .strike."  Some  of  the  American  corresjw>nd«*nee  of  the  London 
Times  grave  valuable  commentaries  upon  public  opinion.  Sec  the  i»«ue»  of  November  18, 
1866;  January  15  and  22. 1866. 
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ficulties  of  a  situation  from  which  there  was  to  be  only  one 
peaceful  mode  of  escape.  From  February  to  July  the  domi- 
nant note  in  Seward's  instructions  to  Bigelow  was  one  of  re- 
iterated assurance  that  the  United  States  would  not  pursue 
any  policy  of  aggression  in  regard  to  Mexico.  From  July  to 
September  the  American  dispatches  consisted  mainly  of  com- 
plaints about  the  relations  of  Mexico  to  the  disbanded  forces 
of  the  Confederate  States.  On  September  6  and  September 
20,  Seward  undertook  cautious  discussions  of  the  political 
problems  arising  out  of  French  policy  in  Mexico,  suggesting 
the  dangers  of  friction  which  arose  from  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States.  On  November  6  he  argued 
plainly  for  the  first  time  that  the  presence  of  a  French  army 
supporting  Maximilian  was  in  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Not  until  December  16  did  he  state  that  the 
policy  of  peace  with  France  might  be  in  imminent  jeopardy 
unless  France  should  desist  from  intervention  in  Mexico.^ 

The  responses  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to 
this  series  of  communications  had  shown  a  thorough  appreci- 
ation of  the  necessities  of  his  situation.  He  asserted  repeat- 
edly that  his  Government  had  always  intended  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  Mexico  as  soon  as  satisfaction  for  grievances 
could  be  obtained  from  a  stable  government.*  Bigelow  re- 
ported his  own  opinion  that  these  were  correct  statements  of 
the  wish  and  intention  of  the  imperial  administration.^  The 
public  pledges  which  had  been  given  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
were  supplemented  as  earl}^  as  September,  1865,  by  diplomatic 
guaranties  that  the  progressive  and  early  return  of  the  army 
was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Emperor.^  A  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  accord  recognition  of  Maximilian 
as  the  price  of  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  French  army — evi- 
dently made  with  the  faint  hope  that  Napoleon's  credit  might 
thus  be  saved — served  onl}^  to  elicit  a  curt  rebuff,  followed 
b}^  Seward's  December  menaces.     Before  January'  9,  1866, 

ri These  crucial  communications,  together  with  the  French  replies,  are  in  the  volumes 
on  Mexican  Affain-,  Houise  Ex.  Does.,  first  Ne^wion,  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  as  well  as  in 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  18G5. 

*See  preceding  note. 

cfyee  Bigelow's  dispatch.  February  17, 1X65. 

rfSee  Bigelow's  dispatch,  September  21,  1865.  Randon  was  writing  to  Bazaine  in 
Auinut  that  he  must  expect  a  time  limit  to  the  intervention.    (Gaulot,  II,  261.) 
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Napoleon  had  concluded  that  circumstances  required  him  to 
accept  even  these  humiliations.^ 

After  havinfjr  received  definite  information  of  Napoleon's 
intentions,^  and  therefore  believing  that  war  was  hardly  to  be 
feared,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  yielded  at  last  to 
the  feeling  of  Congress  and  the  people  and  wrote  his  per- 
emptory dispatch  of  February  12,  1866,  to  demand  the 
assignment  of  a  time  limit  to  intervention  in  Mexico/  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  original  purposes  of  the  expedition, 
said  he,  they  had  become  subordinate  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  political  revolution  by  armed  intervention.  The  presence 
of  the  French  in  Mexico  had  become  a  source  of  apprehension 
and  danger  to  all  republican  states  in  America.  There  need 
be  no  fvar  lest  the  United  States  might  itself  be  unfaithful  to 
the  policy  of  nonintervention,  and  therefore  Napoleon  should 
not  delay  to  give  the  President  information  as  to  the  time 
within  which  French  military  operations  might  be  expected 
to  cease  in  Mexico.  The  public  response  of  Napoleon  was  not 
made  until  the  announcement  of  April  5, 1866,  that  the  French 
army  would  retire  from  Mexico  in  three  divisions,  in  Novem- 

aDlspatoheii  to  Montholon  and  Dano  and  lettera  to  Bazalne  fully  prove  this.  (See 
Ganlot,  II,  821-S22.)  BIgelow's  dispatches  of  January  11,  25,  and  80  also  reflected  the 
actual  situation  of  the  issue.  The  painful  dilemma  of  Napoleon  waH  well  stated  in  a  Lon- 
don Times  leading  article  on  January  17, 1866.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  L'lnd^pend- 
ance  Beige  correctly  explained  the  decision  of  the  French  Ooyemment  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  1866.  Bazaine's  confidential  correspondence  during  1865  shows  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  which  might  arise  from  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  but  there  was  no  real  expectation  that  war  would  result.  (See  Oaulot,  II, 
228,  236,  288-242,  258.) 

fr  Mexican  Affairs,  I,  286.  A  dispatch  from  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Montholon,  dated  Jan- 
uary 9,  was  shown  to  Seward  on  January  29  to  let  him  know  what  was  to  be  expected. 
It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  imperial  speech  of  January  22  had  announced  the  intention 
of  wlthdnwal.  (See  Napoleon  III,  CEuvres,  262-253.)  No  satisfactory  proof  has  been 
found  of  the  part  played  by  unofficial  communications  and  personarrepresentatives. 
The  mission  of  Schofleld  in  Paris  in  December,  1865,  is  quite  obscure.  The  Qenernl 
thought  of  himself  as  instructed  to  convince  Napoleon  that  war  would  result  if  France 
did  not  satisfy  American  public  opinion  by  prompt  withdrawal.  (Schofleld,  Forty-Six 
Years  in  the  Army,  880-882.)  The  newspapers  were  much  impressed  by  his  presence  in" 
Paris.  (L'lnd^pendance  Beige,  December  4-15, 1865.)  Frederic  Bancroft  believes  that 
Schofleld's  alleged  mission  was  merely  a  ruse  by  Seward  to  remove  the  General  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  he  might  have  caused  an  open  rupture  with  the  French  commander. 
(Seward,  II,  436.)  The  part  played  by  General  James  Watson  Webb  in  November,  1865, 
is  also  doubtful.  Jerrold  reports  that  Webb  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  authorized  the  former  to  assure  Johnson  that 
the  French  troops  would  withdraw  from  Mexico  in  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
months.  Jerrold  further  quotes  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  April  10, 1869,  to  the 
effect  that  Seward  was  fully  informed  of  all  this  before  December  6,  1865.  (Jerrold, 
Napoleon  III,  IV,  344-845.) 

0  Mexican  Affairs,  II,  548  et  leq. 
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ber,  1866,  and  in  March  and  November,  1867,''  but  confiden- 
tial and  positive  orders  of  similar  tenor  had  been  given  to 
Bazaine  on  January  15  and  31, 1866,  and  M.  Saillard  bad  been 
sent  to  Mexico  to  assist  in  preparing  for  the  movement  of 
troops/  The  haughty  tone  of  Seward's  dispatches  at  this 
juncture,  after  the  main  issue  had  been  fully  and  explicitly 
decided,  was  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  French  Government, 
but  a  natural  resentment  was  not  permitted  to  alter  the  wise 
policy  of  withdrawal  from  American  embarrassments.  Ques- 
tions of  ways  and  means,  matters  of  detail,  might  still  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  and  negotiation,  but  Maximilian  was  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  that  France  might  have  a  free  hand  to 
secure  her  interests  in  Europe.^ 

Certainly  this  game  of  diplomacy  had  been  skillfully  played 
by  Seward.  In  the  days  of  national  adversity  he  had  returned 
to  France  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath.  Biding 
his  time,  he  waited  until  he  knew  that  circumstances,  stronger 
than  Napoleon's  wishes,  had  clearly  doomed  the  Mexican  en- 
terprise to  failure.     Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  the  United 

oBlgelow  to  Seward,  April  6, 1866,  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Montholon,  April  5,  in  con- 
junction with  the  publication  in  the  Moniteur  of  April  5. 

^Ganlot,  n,  821-822,  prints  the  following  in  the  confidential  letter  of  January  16  from 
Napoleon  to  Bazaine:  "Les  difficult^  que  me  suscite  sans  cesse  Texp^ition  du  Mexi- 
que  me  forcent  de  fixer  d<lflnitivement  I'^poque  du  rappel  de  mes  troupes.  Le  plus  long- 
temps  que  je  puisse  accorder  pour  le  rapatriement  du  corps  d'armte,  qui  ne  doit  se  faire 
que  successivement,  est  le  commencement  del'  ann4e  prochaine.  Je  y  oua  enyoie  le  baron 
Saillard  pour  qu'il  s'entende  avec  vous  et  avec  TEmpereur  Maximilien  relativement  k 
I'ex^cution  de  cette  mesiire.  Je  voudrais  que  I'^vacuatlon  du  Mexique  ne  compromet 
pas  le  pouToir  de  I'Empereur.  Avises  done  aux  moyens  4*organi8er  solidement  la  legion 
^trang^re  et  I'armte  Mexicaine.  II  faut  que  I'Empereur  montre  une  grande  4nergie  et 
trouve  dans  son  pays  les  resaources  n^cessaires  pour  subvenir  &  ses  d^penses.  Je  viens 
d'ailleurs  d' 6crire  dans  ce  sens  IL  I'Empereur  Maximilien  lui-mdme.".  Randon  reinforced 
this  on  the  same  date  in  writing  to  Bazaine:  "Nous  ne  pouyons  pas  prolonger  ind^flni- 
ment  notre  s^Jour  au  Mexique;  plusieurs  raisons  qu'il  est  inutile  d'4num6rer  font  une 
loi  au  gouyemement  de  TEmpereur  de  poser  des  termes  k  notre  occupation.  Le  rapa- 
triement deyra  commencer  Thiyer  prochain  ou  mieux  encore  k  I'automne;  11  deyra  con- 
tinuer  sans  prteipitation  mais  sans  6tre  interrompu."  (Niox,  ExpMition  du  Mexique* 
560.)  Napoleon  wrote  further  to  Bazaine  on  January  31:  "Quoique  je  n'aie  rien  de  nou 
yean  k  yous  dcrire,  je  tiens  cependant  k  yous  i^p^ter  ce  que  j'ai  chaig^  M.  Saillard  de 
vous  dire.  Les  circonstances.  plus  fortes  que  ma  yolont^,  m'obligent  k  ^yacuer  le  Mexi- 
que, mais  je  ne  veux  le  faire  qu'en  lais^int  derridre  moi  k  I'Empereur  Maximilien  toutes 
les  chances  de  se  maintcnir  ayec  ses  propres  forces  et  la  legion  4trang^re.  II  fant  done 
que  yous  mettiez  tout  yotre  z^le  et  toute  yotre  intelligence  k  organiser  quelque  chose  de 
durable  dans  le  pays,  afin  que  nos  efforts  n'aient  pas  ^t^  en  pure  perte.  Vous  ayez,  pour 
acoomplir  cette  difficile  tAche,  un  an  ou  dix-huit  mois."    (Oaulot,  II,  326.) 

clt  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  treat  the  period  after  April,  1866, 
because  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  after  that  date,  that  the  French  would  soon 
withdraw  from  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  questions  such  as  the  effort  of 
Napoleon  to  induce  Maximilian  to  abdicate,  or  the  peremptory  demands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  famous  cable  dispatch  of  November  23, 1866. 
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States  committed  to  demands  which  must  receive  satisfaction 
because  the  adversary  could  not  afford  to  bid  defiance.  The 
attainment  of  national  ends  by  the  ways  of  pea(*^,  without  the 
suffering  and  horror  of  war,  is  the  ideal  of  enlightened  states- 
manship. Seward  obtained  the  credit  of  such  a  triumph.  But 
if  this  paper  presents  a  reasonable  intei*pretation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Mexico  and  Maximilian,  France  and  Napoleon, 
Europe  and  Bismarck,  the  United  States  and  Seward  found 
themselves  from  1864  to  1866,  the  withdrawal  of  French  sup- 
port from  the  Mexican  Empire  of  Maximilian  had  been  deter- 
mined mainly  by  influences  over  which  the  United  States  could 
exert  only  slight  and  indirect  control.  Persistent  refusals  to 
admit  that  Juarez  had  ceased  to  be  the  legal  representative  of 
the  Mexican  National  Government  certainly  gave  courage  to 
the  republicans  and  made  them  feel  that  their  cause  could  not 
be  hopeless.  They  were  enabled  by  the  arms,  clandestinely 
supplied  to  them  after  1865,  to  equip  their  troops  for  the  final 
contest  with  Maximilian.  But  circumstances  relating  chiefly 
to  Mexico  herself,  and  to  Napoleon's  position  in  France  and 
in  Europe,  had  already  determined  the  abandonment  of  an 
intervention  which  had  been  unsuccessful  burdensome,  and 
dangerous. 
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William  MacDonald,   Oiairman. 
Herbert  L.  OHaooD.  Charles  M.  Andrews. 

John  Martin  Vincent.  P^dwin  PIrle  Sparks. 
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December  30, 1902. 
To  the  Council  of  the  American  Historical  Association: 

The  Public  Archives  Commission  respectfully  submit  here- 
with a  partial  report  on  the  archives  of  Oregon,  prepared  by 
Prof.  F.  G.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  a  further 
report  prepared  by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Barker,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  on  the  Bexar  archives,  this  last  being  a  reprint, 
with  additions  and  corrections,  of  an  article  prepared  by  the 
late  Prof.  Lester  G.  Bugbee,  a  former  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  Histor- 
ical Society. 

There  are  in  preparation  reports  on  the  State  and  county 
records  of  California  by  Prof.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  of  the 
University  of  California;  on  the  records  of  Illinois  by  Prof. 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  on 
the  county  records  of  North  Carolina  by  Prof.  John  S.  Bassett, 
of  Trinity  College;  and  on  the  county  records  of  Maryland  by 
Rev.  Charles  William  Sommerville,  of  Baltimore.  Plans  are 
also  under  consideration  for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  Spanish  records  of  the  Southwest. 

The  report  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Osgood  on  the  archives  of  New 
York  has  been  followed  up  by  efforts  in  two  directions.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  thought  that  the  time  was  favorable  for 
the  printing  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Therefore,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  proposition 
was  submitted  to  Mayor  Low.  It  met  with  his  approval. 
An  appropriation  of  $7,000  has  been  made  for  the  purpose. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  has  been  appointed,  and  under  a  resolution  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  has  already  undertaken  the  work  of 
editing  these  records.  The  minutes  which  have  been  selected 
for  publication  are  those  of  the  period  between  1675  and  1776, 
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and  they  will  fill  about  seven  volumes  in  print.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  records  will  be  made  a  feature  of  the  approach- 
ing celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  bestowment  of  municipal  rights  on  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  representation  has  also  been  made  to  the  mayor  setting 
forth  the  need  of  better  care  of  the  city's  records.  ,  Tho 
organization  of  a  municipal  record  office  was  recommended, 
in  which  should  be  deposited  the  records  of  extinct  jurisdic- 
tions and  those  which  are  not  needed  in  the  tmnsairtion  of 
current  official  business.  On  this  recommendation  definite 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

In  the  second  place,  the  report  revealed  such  neglect  and  loss 
of  local  records  in  the  sections  where  the  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  make  it  seem  almost  a  necessity  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  only  method  through  which 
the  State,  as  a  whole,  can  be  reached  and  a  genuine  reform 
effected,  is  that  of  supervision  through  a  State  record  commis- 
sioner. The  admimble  results  which  have  been  attained  by  the 
record  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  suggested  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  policy  in  New  York.  In  order  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject properly  before  the  authorities  concerned,  the  cooperation 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  was  again  sought.  A 
committee  of  that  society  was  appointed,  which  entered  into 
communication  with  all  the  historical  and  patriotic  societies  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  assent  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  joint  memorial  to  the  governor  and  legislature 
on  the  care  of  local  records  and  the  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  a  State  record  commission.  The  cooperation  of  these  socie- 
ties was  without  difficulty  obtained.  A  memorial  was  drawn, 
which  has  already  been  signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  all  the 
societies  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  governor 
and  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  January. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial: 

To  His  Excellency  the  Govenxar  and  the 

Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York: 
Your  memorialisttf  respectfully  represent,  that  the  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  intrusts  the  custody  of  the  public  records  of  countien,  villagen, 
cities,  and  towns  to  the  clerks  of  those  respective  jurisdictions,  to  county 
supervisors,  to  surrogates,  registers  of  deeds,  and  to  heads  of  departments 
in  the  large  municipalities.  The  law  also  requires  that  when  the  term  of 
office  of  any  supervisor  or  town  clerk  shall  expire,  or  when  such  officer 
shall  resign,  he  shall,  when  require<l,  deliver  upon  oath  to  his  successor 
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all  the  records,  books,  and  papers  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control 
and  belons^nfi;  to  the  office  held  by  him.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  such 
officers,  their  executors  or  administrators,  when  such  demand  is  made 
upon  them,  shall  deliver  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  office  of 
their  testator  or  intestate. 

The  law  also  provides  that  a  public  officer  may  demand  from  any  person 
in  whose  possession  they  may  be  the  delivery  of  the  books  and  papers 
belonging  to  his  office.  If  such  demand  is  refused,  complaint  may  be 
made  to  the  proper  judicial  authority,  and  after  due  time  has  elapsed  and 
it  still  appears  that  books  or  papers  are  withheld,  the  justice  or  judge  may 
commit  the  offender  to  the  county  jail  till  he  delivers  them  or  is  otherwise 
dischai^ged.  After  such  commitment  oflicial  search  may  be  made  and  the 
books  and  papers,  if  found,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  complainant.  The 
law  also  declares  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  grand  larceny  who  steals  or 
unlawfully  obtains  or  appropriates  a  record  of  a  court  or  officer,  or  a  writ- 
ing, instrument,  or  record  file<i  or  deposited  according  to  law  with  any 
public  officer  or  in  his  office. 

Your  memorialists  further  represent  that,  though  the  above  is  in  sub- 
'Stance  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  yet  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  belief  it  is  by  no  means  properly  executed  or  obeyed,  especially 
on  the  part  of  town  and  village  officials  throughout  the  State.  They  also 
believe  that,  though  in  principle  the  law  relating  to  public  records  has 
always  been  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  yet  by  local  officers,  and  those  con- 
nected with  them,  it  has  in  all  past  years  been  to  a  large  extent  violated 
or  ignored.  In  very  many  localities,  and  perhaps  in  nearly  all  of  them 
at  times,  records  which  are  really  public  have  been  treated  as  private 
property .  Outgoing  officials  have  retained  them  in  their  possession.  They 
have  been  stored  away  in  private  houses  or  offices,  and  for  generations 
have  lain  unnoticed  or  have  been  consciously  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
family  possessions.  While  in  private  possession,  whether  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  many  such  records  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  When  not 
destroyed  by  the  process  just  described  they  have  become  inaccessible  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  nonexistent. 

Your  memoralists  further  represent  that,  according  to  their  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  in  many  localities  public  records  receive  very  inadequate 
care  at  the  handn  of  their  legal  custodians.  In  some  cases  they  are  lost  or 
destroyed  through  carelessness.  In  others,  private  parties  are  permitted 
to  borrow,  abstnutt,  or  remove  them,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  likely 
never  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  offices  where  they  belong.  Those 
which  are  actually  in  the  possession  of  existing  clerks  are  often  packed 
away  in  inaccessible  places.  As  a  rule  no  attempt  is  made  suitably  to 
arrange  old  papers,  or  to  presence,  bind,  and  copy  old  hiinute  books.  In 
the  large  cities,  because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  offices,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  consult  the  records  which  are  there  deposited.  Further- 
more, local  records,  as  a  rule,  are  not  kept  in  fireproof  buildings,  safes,  or 
vaults,  and  therefore  are  continually  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire.  Every 
year  some  are  lost  in  this  way.  The  failure  properly  to  secure  records 
against  destruction  in  this  form  is  often  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  boards 
of  supervisors,  or  of  village  and  town  boards,  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 
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Your  memorialistfl  further  represent,  that  the  preservation  of  a  lai^re  and 
important  part  of  the  historical  records  of  this  Commonwealth  is  involved 
in  the  question  which  they  now  suhmit  to  your  honorable  body.  Through 
the  destruction  of  records  in  the  past  irreparable  loss  has  been  suffered. 
As  societies  which  have  been  founded  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  spirit  and 
the  memorials  of  our  past,  they  respectfully  ask  that  measures  be  adopted 
which  shall  effectually  preserve  and  make  accessible  that  part  of  our  local 
records  which  still  remains  in  existence.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  intelligent  community  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  later  times  all 
that  shall  throw  light  on  its  own  origin  and  development.  The  growing 
interest  which  is  felt  in  matters  of  this  kind  in  all  our  Commonwealths  is 
an  indication  that  the  neglect  with  which  public  records  have  hitherto 
been  treated  should  cease. 

Your  memorialists  further  represent,  that  in  their  judgment  all  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  this  end  is  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  act  which 
shall  embody  the  >)est  principles  of  existing  legislation  and  provide  ade- 
quately for  their  enforcement.  We  do  not  advocate  the  removal  of  local 
records  from  the  custody  of  the  oflScers  in  whose  charge  they  now  are. 
We  do  not  seek  to  regulate  in  any  way  the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the 
State  at  Albany  or  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  offices  in  which 
records  are  now  carefully  preserved  and  made  properly  accessible.  But 
we  do  wish  to  see  such  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  local  officials  and  boards 
who  are  careless  in  these  matters  as  will  lead  them  to  recover  and  preserve 
the  records  which  belong  within  their  custody.  In  other  words,  we  desire 
to  see  the  principle  of  existing  law  enforced.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  system  of  State  supervision. 

Your  memorialists  would  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  creation  of  a 
State  record  commission,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  law  with  proper 
authority  and  resources  to  enable  it  to  supplement,  and,  when  necessary, 
to  control  the  work  of  town,  village,  city,  and  county  clerks  in  this  matter. 

A  bill  has  also  been  drafted  which  einlx)dieH  Home  of  the 
features  of  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1897  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  records,  but  with  such  changes  as  adapt 
it  to  conditions  in  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  bill  is  here 
inserted: 

[ExplaxiAtioii.  Matter  in  italicM  Ih  ih*w:  matter  in  bnu'ki'tM  [  ]  in  old  law  to  In*  omittofl.] 

AN  ACT  Ui  amend  chapter  three  hundiv<l  and  ninety-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  as  amended  by  (!hapter  sixty-three 
01  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred,  relating  to  the  state  historian. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  ninetv-three  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  historian  and  for  the 
cx>mpilation  of  the  military  and  naval  records  of  the  state,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  sixty-three  of  the  laws  of  ninteen  hun- 
dred, is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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§  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  state  [historian]  com/muaioner  of  rec- 
ords [,].  [whose  duty  it  shall  be.] 

§  2.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  state  corriTnissioner  of  records 
to  collect,  collate,  compile,  edit  and  prepare  for  publication 
all  official  records,  memoranda,  and  data  relative  to  the  colo- 
nial wars,  war  of  the  revolution,  war  of  ei&^hteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  Mexican  war,  and  war  of  the  rebellion,  together  with 
all  official  records,  memoranda  and  statistics  affecting  the  rela- 
tions between  this  commonwealth  and  foreign  powers,  between 
this  state  and  other  states  and  between  this  state  and  the 
United  States. 

§  3,  It  shaU  he  the  further  duty  of  such  state  commissi4)ner 
of  records  to  correspond  with  the  pvhlic  officers  in  this  sta^, 
who  hy  law  are  entrusted  with  the  care  a/nd  custody  of  papers^ 
documents^  maps  and  records  of  any  character  wnaisoever  for 
the  purpose  oj  ascertaining  the  charojcter  and  condition  of  the 
papers^  documents^  maps  and  records.which  may  he  under  their 
control^  or  which  may  he  on  file  in  their  respective  offijces.  He 
shall  when  necessary  visit  the  offi/ies  of  saiaoffi^cers  and  inspect 
the  pa^ers^  documents^  maps  and  records  there  founds  and 
ascertain^  when  possible^  the  existence  and  location  of  those 
which  are  not  to  he  found  within  such  oMces,  It  shall  he  his 
duty  to  recomrnienfid  to  the  proper  authorities  the  construction  of 
fireproof  huHdings^  vaults  and  safes  for  the  preservation  of 
such  papers^  documents^  rnaps  and  records. 

§  4.  The  state  commissioner  of  records  shall  home  full  power 
to  exa/mine  into  the  condition  of  the  pavers^  documents^  maps 
and  records  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  clerKs^ 
registers^  surrogates^  town  clerks^  village  clerks  and  ail  other 
public  o^icerSf  or  preserved  in  the  public  offi/ies  of  this  state^ 
other  than  the  state  departments. 

§  6.  The  said  state  cominissioner  of  records  may  himsdfor 
in  conjunction  with  the  several  jmhtic  offix^ers^  as  the  case  ma/y 
he^  taJce  any  proceedings  promded  hy  law  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  books  or  otaer  papers^  which  may  be 
withheld  from,  a  public  officer  entitled  to  the  same^  in  like  ma/n- 
ner  as  pmlic  officers  may  do  under  the  laws  of  this  state.  This 
section  shall  not  he  deemed  to  affect  the  powers  of  public  officers 
under  the  laws  of  this  state^  relating  to  this  subject^  hut  it  is 
supplemental  thereto. 

[§  2.]  §  6.  The  state  commissioner  of  records  [historian]  shall 
a/nnudU/y  mxike  a  report  to  the  legislature^  and  shall  receive  for 
his  services  the  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  which  shall  include  all  necessary  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  he  shall  have  the  power  to  emplov  a  chief  clerk, 
whose  salary  [compensation]  snail  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum. 
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§  7.  The  state  cominUtdoner  of  recm'da  shaU  appoint  a  deputy 
commissicytier  who  sluxll  receive  for  his  services  ike  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annimi^  and  for  travelling  atid  other 
expenses  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

§  8.  The  provisi/rtis  of  this  act  other  than  those  contained  in 
section  two  shall  apply  only  to  records  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ffty, 

§  2.  The  title  to  chapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  as  amended  by 
chapter  sixty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  state  [historian]  commissioner  of  records  [and] 
for  the  compilation  or  the  military  and  naval  records  of  the 
Htate,  and  trie  superi^ision  and  care  of  the  records  in  public 
offices  of  the  state, 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  has  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and 
the  outlook  for  its  favorable  consideration  by  the  Legislature 
is  thought  to  be  encouraging. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  MacDonald. 
Herbert  L.  Osgood. 
John  Martin  Vincent. 
Charles  M.  Andrews. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  OREGON. 

A  collection  of  printed  documents  designated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  as  the  "Archives"  of  the  State  contains  the 
following: 

CX)DB8. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  other  general  statatee  of  Oregon,  enacted 
by  the  legislative  assembly  at  the  session  commencing  Septembers,  1862. 
Salem:  18(J3.  Code  commissioners:  M.  P.  Deady,  A.  C.  Gibbs,  J.  K. 
Kelly. 

General  Laws  of  Or^on,  1845-1864.  Compiled  and  annotated  by  M.  P. 
Deady.    Salem:  1865. 

General  Laws  of  Oregon,  1843-1872.  Compiled  and  annotated  by  M.  P. 
Deady  and  Lafayette  Lane. 

The  Codes  and  General  Laws  of  Oregon.  Compiled  and  annotated  by 
William  Lair  Hill.  2  vols.  San  Francisco:  1887.  Published  by  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  February  26,  1885. 

Same,  including  statutes  and  decisions  to  1892.     San  Francisco:  1892. 

ARCHIVBB. 

The  Oregon  Archives,  including  the  Journals,  Governors'  Messages,  and 
Public  Papers  of  Oregon.     By  Lafayette  G rover,  commissioner.     Salem: 
1853. 
"From  the  earliest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment, down  to  and  inclusive  of  the  session  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  held  in  the  year  1849,  collected  and  published  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  passed  January  26,  1853.'' 
Same,  including  the  following  additional  contents: 

(a)  Papers  relating  to  the  war  with  the  Cayuse  Indians. 
(6)  "Laws  of  a  general  and  local  nature  passed  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  legislative  assembly  at  their  successive  sessions  from 
the  year  1843  down  to  and  inclusive  of  the  session  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  held  in  1849;  except  such  laws  of  said  session  a.^ 
were  published  in  the  bound  volume  of  Oregon  Statutes,  dated 
Oregon  City,  1851."  Collected  and  published  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  January  26,  1853.  Oregon  City:  1853. 
Statutes  of  a  general  nature.     Oregon  City:  1851. 

Passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  at  the 
second  session,  begun  and  held  at  Oregon  City,  December  2,  1850. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 22  337 
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Journals,  local  laws,  and  joint  lesolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

(a)  Journal  of  the  council  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  during  the  second 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Oregon  City, 
December  2,  1860.    Oregon  City:  1861. 

(b)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Being  the  second  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and 
held  at  Oregon  City.    Oregon  City:  1861. 

(c)  Statutes  of  a  social  nature  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Passed  at  the  second  session 
thereof,  begun  and  held  December  2, 1860,  at  Oregon  City.  Oregon 
City:  1861. 

Laws  and  journals,  Oregon,  1861-^2: 

(a)  General  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 

of  Oregon  at  the  third  regular  session  thereof,  begun  and  held  at 

Salem,  December  1,  1861.     Oregon  City:  1862. 
(6)  Local  laws  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 

Territory  of  Oregon.    Passed  at  the  third  regular  session,  begun  and 

held  at  Salem,  December  1,  1861.    Oregon  City:  1862. 

(c)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
during  the  first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held 
at  Oregon  City,  July  16, 1849.    Oregon  City:  1864. 

(d)  Journal  of  the  council  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  during  the  first 

regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  at 
Oregon  City,  July  16,  1849.    Oregon  City:  1864. 
{e)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  '^f  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Being  the  third  regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun 
and  held  at  Salem,  December  11,  1861. 
Appendix:  Memorial  to  Congress  requesting  oflioers  appointed 
from  among  themselves;  increase  of  salaries  of  rev- 
enue collectors ;  establishment  of  military  posts ;  mail 
facilities. 
(/)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon! 
Being  a  special  session,  begun  and  held  at  Salem,  July  26,  1862. 
Oregon  City:  1862. 
{g)  Journal  of  the  council  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon.     Being  a  special 
session,  begun  and  held  at  Salem,  July  26,  1862.     Oregon  City: 
1862. 
{h)  Journal  of  the  council  of  Oregon  during  the  third  regular  session 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Salem,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1861.     Oregon  City:  1862. 
Appendix:  Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  the  United  States,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
Governor  Gaines  and  the  Territorial  judges;  in- 
cluding also  Judge  Pratt's  opinion  on  the  "Loca- 
tion Law.'* 
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Laws  and  joomalB,  1852-53: 

(a)  Greneial  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 

of  Oregon  at  the  fourth  regular  session  thereof,  begun  and  held  at 

Salem,  December  6,  1852.    Oregon  City:  1853. 
(6)  Special  laws  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 

the  Territory  of  Oregon,  passed  at  the  fourth  regular  session  thereof, 

begun  and  held  at  Salem,  December  6, 1852.    Oregon  City:  1853. 

(c)  Journal  of  the  council  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  during  the  fourth 
regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Salem, 
December  6,  1852.    Oregon  City:  1853. 

Appendix:  Librarian's  report,  with  catalogue  of  library. 

Report  of  company  sent  out  from  counties  of  Lane 
and  Linn  to  learn  the  practicability  of  an  emigrant 
route  from  Fort  Boise  to  Willomett  Forks;  com- 
menced August  20,  1852,  and  lasted  sixty  days. 

Report  of  secretary  relating  to  distribution  of  general 
laws  and  journals  and  local  laws. 

Reports  of  payments  made  on  account  of  the  library. 

Report  of  the  treasurer. 

(d)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
during  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun 
and  held  at  Salem,  December  6,  1852.    Oregon  City:  1853. 

Appendix:  Correspondence  relating  to  provisions  for  the  convicts 
of  Oregon  Territory  in  the  guardhouse  at  Columbia 
Barracks. 

Instructions  to  the  governor  and  secretary  of  Oregon 
Territory  in  disbursing  money  intrusted  to  them,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  Maynaid's 
bill  for  divorce. 

Report  of  Governor  Graines  of  the  money  received  and 
expended  for  the  Territorial  library,  with  copy  of 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Majority  and  minority  report  of  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  at  Port- 
land. 

Report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 

Memorial  by  Territorial  legislature  to  Congress,  re- 
questing a  release  to  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  of  the 
''Oregon  City  claim''  and  a  donation  to  the  Terri- 
tory for  university  endowment  in  lieu  thereof  of  a 
township  of  land. 

Report  of  commissioner  on  Cayuse  war  claims. 

Report  of  committee  to  whom  the  foregoing  report  was 
referred. 
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Laws  and  journals,  1852-d3 — ^Continued. 

(<*)  Journal  of  the  house,  etc. — Ck)ntinued. 

Appendix:  Memorial  to  Congress,  urging  the  importance  of  imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  the  General  (Government 
relative  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  some 
point  on  the  Missisnippi  River  to  some  point  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  some  of  the  navigable  waters  con- 
necte<l  therewith. 

Resolutions  requesting:  {a)  Delegate  in  Congress  to 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  ere<;tion  of 
marine  hospitals  at  desirable  points  on  the  Oregon 
coast;  (6)  Congress  to  divide  the  Territory  of 
Oregon. 

Speaker's  decisions. 
Laws  and  journals,  Oregon,  1853,  1854,  1855-56. 

(a)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Oregon,  during  the  fifth 
regular  Hv>Hsion  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Salem, 
DecemlH»r5,  1853.     Salem:  ia54. 
Appendix:  Report  of  commissioners  elected  to  prepare  a  code  of 
laws. 

Librarian's  report,  with  catalogue  of  library. 

Report  of  commissioner  on  Cayuse  war  claims. 

Report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 

Report  of  Territorial  treasurer. 

Memorial  to  Congress,  urging  compensation  for  serv- 
ices aiul  for  losses  sustained  in  war  with  Rogue 
River  Indians. 

Report  of  committee  to  whom  was  referred  reports  of 
auditor  and  treasurer. 

Memorial  to  the  Postma»ter-( General,  urging  provision 
of  mail  facilities  for  southern  Oregon. 

Report  of  commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary. 

Report  of  h^gislative  committee  on  the  progress  of  the 
work  on  the  penitentiary. 

Report  of  the  commissioners  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings. 

Memorial  asking  admission  as  a  Stat(\ 

Memorial  asking  for  a  change  in  the  a(^t  of  (^mgress 
of  September  27,  1850,  so  as  to  release  to  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin  what  is  known  a.s  the  '*Oreg(m  City 
claim,"  and  in  lieu  thereof  donate  t<i  the  Territory 
two  townships  of  land. 

Rejwrt  of  moneys  expended  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  erection  of  a  penitentiary. 

Memorial  urging  change  in  the  land  law  of  September 
27,  1850,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  process  of  securing 
titles. 
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Laws  and  journals,  Oregon,  1853,  1854,  1855-56 — Continued. 
(«)  Journal  of  the  house,  etc. — Continued. 

Appendix:  Resohition  relating  to  the  statehouse  building  fund, 
safes  for  auditor  and  treasurer,  funds  for  public 
buildings,  relief  of  Joseph  Hunsacker. 
Speaker's  (lecisions. 
(6)  Special  laws  pas6e<i  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  at  the  fifth  regular  session,  l)egun  and  held  at  Salem,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1853.     Oregon:  1854. 
(r)  Journal  of  the  council  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  during  the  fifth  annual  session,  begun  and  held  at  Salem, 
December  5,  1853.     Oregon:  1854. 
Appendix:  Report  of  the  committee  appointee!  to  draft  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  council. 
Report  of  (commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection 

of  public  buildings. 
Communication  relating  to  the  binding  of  the  Oregon 

archives. 
Report  relative  to  the  selection  and  location  of  univer- 
sity lands. 
Resignation  of  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Report  of  the  joint  code  committee. 
Report  of  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
Report  of  the  Territorial  treasurer. 
Report  of  the  judiciary  committee  for  the  repeal  of 

the  Stephen's  Ferry  charter. 
Communication  of  William  M.  King,  relating  to  con- 
tract for  building  a  penitentiary'. 

(d)  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of 

Oregon  at  the  December  term,  1853.  Judges:  George  H.  Wil- 
liams, chief  justice;  Cyrus  Olney,  Obadiah  B.  McFadden,  saeo- 
ciate  justices. 

(e)  Bound  in  the  same  volume  are  the  following:  Laws  of  the  legisla- 

tive assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  enacted  during  the 
seventh  regular  session  thereof,  begun  December  3,  1855,  and 
conclude<i  January  31, 1856.     General  laws,  special  laws. 
Journals,  Oregon,  1854-55. 

(a)  Journals  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon during  the  sixth  regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
begun  and  held  at  Salem  December  4,  1854.     Corvallis,  Oreg. : 
1854. 
Appendix:  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Oregon  Territory. 
Treasurer's  report. 

Correspon<lence  relating  to  the  massacre  of  immi- 
grants by  the  Snake  River  Indians,  in  August,  1854. 
Report  of  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
Report  of  the  university  land  commissioner. 
Report  of  the  statehouse  commissioners. 
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Journab,  Oregon,  1854--55— Continued. 

(a)  Journals  of  the  house,  etc. — Ck>n tinned. 

Appendix:  Report  of  the  Willamette  Falls  Canal,  Millinf<  and 
Transportation  Company. 
Report   of   commiesioners   to   erect   the  Territorial 

university. 
Report  of  the  Territorial  librarian,  with  catalo^e  of 

library. 
Reports,  majority  and  minority,  of  judiciary  commit- 
tee on  petition  of  Mary  Ann  Huner. 
Report  of  commissioners  to  erect  penitentiary. 
Report  of  Governor  Curry  on  massacre  of  a  portion  of 
the  immigration  of  last  season  near  Fort  Boise,  with 
correspondence  of  military  officials. 
Memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  Territorial  printer. 
Report  of  the  statehouse  commissioners. 
Report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  chai^ges  against 
the  commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  statehouse. 
Message  of  Grovernor  Curry,  in  relation  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  expenditure  of  the  penitentiary  fund, 
submitting  papers  containing  accounts,  etc. 
Report  of  joint  committee  on  message  from  the  gov- 
ernor in  relation  to  the  massacre  of  immigrants  last 
season  by  the  Snake  River  Indians. 
Message  of  Governor  Curry  submitting  a  report  of  the 
disbursements  and  the  condition  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings. 
Report  of  select  committee  on  the  report  of  the  state- 
house commissioners. 
Report  on  the  burning  of  the  city  jail  of  Portland  by 

Oregon  convicts  confined  therein. 
Report  of  minority  of  committee  on  relief  of  Addison 
Flint  for  viewing  and  locating  the  Territorial  road 
from  Corvallis  to  Winchester. 
(h)  Special  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  at  the  sixth  regular  session  thereof,  begun  and  held  at  Salem, 
December  4,  1864.     Corvallis:  1855. 
(c)  Journal  of  the  council  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  during  the  sixth 
regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Salem, 
December  4,  1855. 
Appendix:  Treasurer's  report. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  massacre  of  immigrants 

by  the  Snake  River  Indians  in  August,  1854. 
Report  of  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
Report  of  university  land  commissioner. 
Report  on  bill  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  John  C. 

Carey  and  Sarah  Carey. 
Report  of  statehouse  commissionerB . 
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Journals,  Oregon,  1854-^55 — Gontinned. 

(c)  Journal  of  the  council,  etc. — Continued. 

Appendix:  Report  of  Willamette  Falls  Canal,  Milling  and  Trans- 
portation Company. 
Report  of  commissioners  to  erect  Territorial  university. 
Report  of  commissioners  to  erect  penitentiary. 
Message  of    Governor   Curry  relating  to    plans  by 
which  perpetrators  of  massacre  of  immigrants  near 
Fort  Boise  might  be  brought  to  justice;  submitting 
also  correspondence  of  military  officials. 
Memorial  of  Territorial  printer  relating  to  the  ship- 
ment of  1,000  copies  of   Oregon  documents  from 
New  York. 
Report  of  statehouse  commissioners. 
Report  of  joint  committee  against  statehouse  commis- 
sioners. 
Message  of  Governor  Curry  in  relation  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  expenditure  of  the  penitentiary  fund, 
submitting  papers. 
Beport  of  joint  committee  on  message  of  the  governor 
relating  to  the  massacre  of  immigrants  by  the  Snake 
River  Indians. 
Message  of  the  governor  submitting  the  report  of  the 
disbursements  and  condition  of  the  fund  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 
Message  by  Governor  Curry  relating  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
regard  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Indians. 
{d)  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  during  the 
years  1863-64.    Judges:  George  H.  Williams,  chief  justice;  Cyrus 
Olney,  Obadiah  B.  McFadden,  M.  P.  Deady,  associate  justices.    Cor- 
vallis:  1866. 
(e)  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  at  the 
December  term,  1864.    Judges:  Geoige  H.  Williams,  chief  justice; 
Cyrus  Olney,  M.  P.  Deady,  associate  justices.    Corvallis:  1866. 
Supreme  court  reports,  1866-66. 

(a)  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  rendered  at  the  June  and  December  terms,  1866,  and  June 
term,  1866.      Judges:    George  H.  Williams,  chief   justice;   Cyrus 
Olney,  M,  P.  Deady,  associate  justices.    Salem:  1866. 
(6)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
during  the  seventh  regular  session  from  December  3,  1866,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1866.     Salem,  Oreg.,  1866. 
(Boand  In  the  name  volume  with  (a).) 
Appendix:  Rules  of  the  house. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  location  and  erection 

of  capitol  buildings. 
Beport  of  the  commissioners  to  erect  penitentiary. 
Beport  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
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Supreme  court  reports,  1865-66 — Continued. 
(6)  Journal  of  the  house,  etc. — Continued. 

Appendix:  Message  of  Governor  Curry  and  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities. 

Report  of  the  disbursements  and  condition  of  the  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings. 

Report  of  the  university  land  commissioner. 

Report  of  quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Oregon 
Territory,  of  adjutant-general  and  sui^geon-in-chief 
of  the  medical  department,  of  commissary-general. 

Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
plaining of  the  course  of  General  Wool  in  connection 
with  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  hostilities. 

Preamble  to  act  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory  relative  to  forming  a 
State  government. 

Report  of  the  commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  monument  over  the  graveof  Hon.  S.  R.  Thurston. 

Memorial  criticizing  the  action  of  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  of  the  Territory  in  his  location  of 
Indian  tribes. 

Memorial  relating  to  the  issuing  of  patents  to  land 
claimants. 

Memorial  urging  claims  for  services  rendered  in  pun- 
ishing the  Snake  tribe  of  Indians. 

Memorial  relating  to  the  assumption  of  indebtedness 
of  provisional  government  of  Oregon. 

Memorial  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  mail 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Olympia. 

Memorial  requesting  an  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  military  road  from  Oregon  City  to  the 
Dalles. 

Memorial  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  mail  ser\'- 
ice  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Report  of  the  Territorial  librarian. 

Report  of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  statehouse. 

Memorial  asking  Congress  to  assume  the  expenses  of 
the  existing  Indian  war. 

Memorial  preferring  charges  against  the  surveyor- 
general. 

Correspondence  and  resolution  relating  to  the  events 
of  the  Indian  war. 
Laws  of  Oregon,  1855-66. 

Laws  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  enacted 
during  the  seventh  regular  session  thereof,  begun  December  3, 1856, 
and  concluded  January  31,  1856.    Salem:  1866. 
General  laws,  special  laws. 
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Laws  and  journals  of  Oregon,  185^-57. 

((I )  Laws  of  the  legislative  aasembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  enacted 
during  the  eighth  regular  session  thereof,  begun  December  1, 
1856;  concluded  January  29,  1857.    Salem:  1857. 
(6)  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  during  the  regular  session  from 
December  1,  1856,  to  January  29,  1857.     Salem:  1857. 
Appendix:  Memorial  of  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Fitch  and  other 
papers  relating  to  the  Territorial  penitentiary  at 
Portland. 
Report  referring  to  contest  for  seat  in  the  council;  also 

})etition  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  same. 
Joint  resolution  instructing  Delegate  in  Congress  to 

secure  further  donations  of  university  lands. 
Rules  of  the  council,  joint  rules, 
(c)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon, during  the  eighth  regular  session,  1856-^57.     Salem:  1857. 
Appendix :  Mei^age  of  the  governor. 
Rejwrt  of  the  comptroller. 
Report  on  capitol  fund. 

(/orrespondence  between  the  governor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  relation  to  General  Wool  and  to  loca- 
tion of  the  capital. 
Report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
Report  of  select  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 

auditor's  report. 
Annual  report  of  the  university  land  commissioner. 
Treasurer's  report. 
Message  of  the  governor  submitting  correspondence 

relating  to  Indian  hostilities. 
Report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  erection  of  a 

penitentiary. 
Report  of  the  commissioner  to  audit  claims  growing 

out  of  the  Indian  war  of  Oregon  Territory. 
Report  of  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  peniten- 
tiary. 
Pilot  commissioner's  report. 

Report  and  papers  in  a  case  of  a  contested  election. 
Papers  relating  to  penitentiary. 
Communications  of  auditor. 
Librarian's  report. 

Miscellaneous  reports,  resolutions,  and  memorials. 
Rules  of  the  house. 
Laws  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  enacted  during 
the  eighth  regular  session  thereof,  begun  December  1,  1856;  concluded 
January  29,  1857.     Salem:  1857. 
General  laws,  special  laws. 
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House  and  senate  journals,  1856-57. 

(a)  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  during  the  regular  session,  from 
December  1,  1856,  to  January  29,  1857.    Salem:  1857. 
Appendix:  (The  same  as  listed  under  **(b)*^  under  the  heading 
'^  Appendix  "  of  the  "  Laws  and  journals  of  Oregon,  1856-57.") 
(6)  Journal  of  the  ninth  regular  session  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  com- 
mencing December  7,  1857.    Salem:  1858. 
Appendix:  Librarian's  report. 
Auditor's  report. 

University  land  commissioner's  report. 
Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary. 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings. 
Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  enacted  during  the  ninth  regular  session 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  December  7,  1857;  concluded  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1858.    Salem:  1858. 

(a)  (institution  of  Oregon.    Greneral  laws.    Special  laws. 

(b)  Journal  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 

during  the  seventh  regular  session,  from  December  3,  1855,  to 
January  31,  1856.    Salem:  1856. 
Appendix:  Treasurer's  report. 
Penitentiary  report. 
Auditor's  report. 
Pilot  commissioner's  report. 
Laws  and  journals  of  Oregon,  1858-^9. 

(a)  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  enacted  during  the  tenth  regular 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  December  6,  1858; 
concluded  January  22,  1859.    Salem:  1859. 
General  laws,  special  laws. 
(6)  Journal  of  the  Territorial  council  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Oregon  Territory,  tenth  regular  session,  1858-59.    Salem:  1859. 
Appendix:  Report  relative  to  a  contested  seat 

Report  of  the  committee  on  education. 
Report  of  casualties  by  committee  on  military  affairs. 
(r)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
during  the  regular  session,  1858-59.     Salem:  1859. 
Appendix:  Documents  accompanying  the  governor's  message. 

Correspondence  relating  to  buildings  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Territorial   officers  of  the 
United  States. 
Report  of  commission  on  Indian  war  expenses  in 

Oregon  and  Washington. 
Auditor's  report. 

Account  accompanying  the  auditor's  report 
Treasurer's  report. 

Report  of  superintendent  of  penitentiary. 
Chaplain's  report  accompanying  the  above. 
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LawB  and  joumalci  of  Oregon,  1858-^9 — Continued. 
(^)  Joamal  of  the  house,  etc. — Continued. 

Appendix:  Report  of  the  university  land  commissioner. 
Librarian's  report. 
Report  on  failure  to  print  documents  accompanyinf( 

the  governor's  message. 
Report  on  claims  of  Roberts  and  Shortle. 
Proposition  of  Joseph  Knott  to  make  penitentiary  a 

self-supporting  institution. 
Report  of  joint  committee  on  education. 
Minority  report  of  the  same  committee. 
Report  of  judiciary  committee  on  petitions  asking  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  to  protect  property  of  slaves  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Minority  report  on  the  same. 

Proposition  on  the  administration  of  the  penitentiary. 
Report  on  petitions  asking  for  the  enactment  of  ''a 

prohibitory  liquor  law." 
Statement  of  amount  annually  paid  by  the  secretary 
,  of  Oregon  for  rent  of  legislative  halls  and  offices  and 

the  fitting  up  of  the  same. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
Laws  and  journals  of  Oregon,  1859-60. 
Laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  enacted  during  the  first  extra  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly  begun  May  16,  1859,  concluded  June  4,  1859. 
Salem:  1859. 

(a)  General  laws  and  special  laws. 

(6)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  during  the  first  session  thereof,  1858. 
Salem:  1859. 
(Minutes  show  an  attempt  at  what  is  called  the  ''first  regular  ses- 
sion,*' on  September  13, 1858.     It  was  adjourned  on  the  second  day. 
A  session  had  also  been  held  from  July  5. to  July  9. ) 

(c)  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  legislative  assembly 

of  the  State  of  Oregon  during  the  first  extra  session,  1859. 
Salem:  1859. 

(d)  Journal  of  the  senate  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of 

Oregon  during  the  first  extra  session,  1859.    Salem:  1859. 
The  State  constitution,  together  with  the  session  laws  of  Oregon 

enacted  during  the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislative  assemby  of 

Oregon,  September  10,  1860.    Salem:  1860. 
Constitution,  general  laws,  resolutions,  and  memorials. 

(e)  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  of  the  legislative  assembly 

of  Oregon  during  the  first  regular  session  thereof,  begun  Sep- 
tember 10,  1860.    Salem:  1860. 
Appendix:  Declarations  of  pardon. 

Documents  relating  to  swamp-land  acts. 
Treasurer's  report. 

Memorial  to  Congress  asking  the  payment  of  the  In- 
dian war  claims.         '^ 
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Laws  and  journals  of  Oregon,  185d-60 — Continued. 
{^)  Journal  of  the  house,  etc.— Continued. 

Appendix:  Memorial  by  J.  Quinn  Thornton  asking  acceptance  of 
a  silver  medal  commemorating  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Report  of  committee  recommending  acceptance  of  tlie 

medal. 
Governor' H  message  calling  attention  to  the  massacre 
of  immigrants  near  Salmon  Falls  on  the  8nake 
River. 
Secretary's  report. 
(/)  Journal  of  the  pr(K*eedings  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Oregon  during  the  first  regular  session, 
commenced  S€»pteml)er  10,  1860.     Salem:  18<K). 
Appendix:  Librarian's  report. 

Report  and  memorial  concerning  the  i^enitentiary. 
Re(>6rt  relative  to  agricultural  societies. 
Report  of  pilot  commissioner. 
Report  of  committee  on  education. 
House  journal,  1860. 

(a)  Same  as  (/)  above. 

(b)  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  of  the  legislative  assembly 

of  Oregon  for  the  session  of  1862.     Salem:  1862. 

(c)  Special  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  memorials  and  joint  reso- 

lutions enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  thereof  during  the 
session  of  1862.     Salem:  1862. 
House  and  senate  journals,  1862. 

(a)  Journal  of  the  procee<lings  of  the  house  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Oregon  for  the  session  of  1862.     Salem:  1862. 
Appendix:  (iovernor's  message  and  accompanying  documents, 
mainly  grants  of  pardon  and  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  threatened  Indian  depredations. 
Treasurer's  report. 

Special  message  and  accompanying  cUx'uments. 
Secretary's  report. 
Librarian's  report. 
(6)  Same  as  (6)  al)ove. 
Journals  and  local  laws  of  Oregon,  1862. 
(a)  Same  as  (^>)  above. 
(6)  Same  as  (c)  above. 

(c)  Same  as  (a)  of  the  "Senate  and  house  journal,  1862." 
House  and  senate  journals,  1864. 

(a)  Journal  of  the  procee<ling8  of  the  house  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Oregon  for  the  third  regular  sesnion,  1864. 
Appendix:  Governor's  message. 

Abstract  of  rej)orts  of  county  school  superintendents. 
Drs.  Glisan  and  Wilson's  report  as  visiting  and  inspect- 
ing physicians  of  the  Oregon  Insane  Asylum. 
Petition  for  the  extension  of  the  contract  with  Drs. 
Hawthorne  an<l  Ix>ryea. 
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House  and  senate  journals,  1864 — Continued. 
(<»)  Journal  of  the  house,  etc. — Continued. 

Appendix:  Biennial  report  of  the  physicians  of  the  Oregon  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane. 
Names  of  persons  pardoned. 
Penitentiary  report. 
Secretary's  report. 
Report  of  State  treasurer. 
Report  of  adjutant-general. 

Abstract  of  description  book  of  the  First  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment Oregon  Volunteers. 
Librarian's  report. 
Railroad  report. 
Special  message  relating  to  the  locating  of  the  State's 

public  lands. 
Mrs.  Thornton's  letter  presenting  tomahawk. 
(6)  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  of  the  legislative  assembly 

of  Oregtjn  for  the  session  of  1864.     Salem:  1864. 
(c)  Special  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  enacted  during  the  third  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  begun  September  12  and 
concluded  October  22,  1864. 
{(i)  Memorials  and  joint  resolutions. 
House  and  senate  journals,  1864. 

(a)  and  (6)  Same  as  (6),  (c),  and  (rf)  above. 
(c)  Same  as  (a)  under  "House  and  senate  journals,  1864." 
House  and  senate  journals,  1864-65. 
(a)  Same  as  (c)  next  above. 

(6)  The  senate  journal  during  the  special  session,  begun  and  held 
December,  1865.     Salem:  1866. 

(c)  Special  laws,  resolutions. 

(d)  The  journal  of  the  house  during  the  special  session  begun  and  held 

December,  1865.     Salem:  1866. 

(e)  Report  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  1865. 

(/)  Message  of  Governor  Addison  C.  Gibbs  to  the  legislative  assembly 
and  accompanying  documents  for  the  special  session,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1865.     Salem:  1865. 
{g)  Report  of  the  penitentiary  commissioners  for  the  quarter  ending 

May  31,  1865.     Salem:  1865. 
(/i)  Report  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
(i)  Report  of  the  State  printer. 
House  and  senate  journals,  1865. 

(a)  Same  as  (d)  to  (i)  inclusive  next  above. 
(6)  and  (c)  Same  as  (6)  and  (c)  next  above. 
Messages  and  documents,  1865. 

(a)  Report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  September,  1866. 

(6)  Report  of  the  State  treasurer,  September,  1866.  • 

(c)  Report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  university  and  common-school 

fund. 

(d)  Report  of  the  State  librarian,  September,  1866. 
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MesBBgefl  and  documents,  1865— Continaed. 

(«)  Censufl  returns  and  statements  of  taxes  and  bounties. 

(/)  ^Py  of  deed  transferring  land  to  the  State  on  which  statehouse 

is  erected. 
{g)  History  of  mint  established  in  1849. 
(h)  Report  of  the  Willamette  University, 
(i)   Abstract  of  votes  at  general  election,  June  4, 1866. 
(j)  Abstract  of  commissioners  of  deeds. 
(k)  Abstract  of  notaries  public. 
({)   Abstract  of  articles  of  incorporation  from  September  1,  1864,  to 

August  31, 1866. 
(m)  to  (Of  inclusive.  Same  as  (6)  to  (i)  under  ''Senate  and  house 

journals,  1864-65." 
Miscellaneous  documents,  Oregon  archives,  1865-1880. 

(a)  In  the  matter  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  claiming  certain  lands  in 

said  State  as  ''Swamp  and  overflowed,*'  under  and  by  virtue  of 

the  acts  of  Congress  of  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12, 1860. 
Correspondence  and  house  joint  resolution  pertaining  thereto. 
(6)  Report  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  1863-64. 

(c)  Same,  for  the  year  1864. 

(d)  Same,  for  the  year  1865. 

(e)  to  (p),  inclusive.    Same  as  (a)  to  (/)  under  "Messages  and  docu- 

ments, 1865.'' 
(q)  Adjutant-general's  report,  September,  1868. 
(r)  Same,  September,  1872. 
(s)  Report  of  the  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  manner  of  the 

segregation  and  sale  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  1878. 
(()  In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

John  Nightingal  and  S.  G.  Elliott,  plaintiffs,  r.  The  Oregon 

Central  and  Oregon  and  Califoniia  Railroad  companies,  et  al., 

defendants. 
Laws  of  Oregon,  1865-1870. 

(a)  The  general  laws  of  Oregon  passed  at  the  special  session,  begun 

and  held  December,  1865.     Salem:  1866. 
(6)  Resolutions  and  memorials  passed  at  the  same  session  as  above. 

(c)  Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  legislative  ass^embly  of  the  State  of 

Oregon  passed  at  the  fourth  regular  session,  1866.  Salem: 
1866. 

(d)  Joint  resolutions  and  memorials,  1866. 

(e)  General  laws  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 

passed  at  the  third  regular  session,  1864,  and  the  special  session, 
1865,  omitted  by  mistake  from  the  volumes  published  after  the 
adjournment  of  said  sessions.  Ordered  published  by  law  ap- 
proved October  24,  1866. 

(/)  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  as  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  since  the 
publication  of  1862.     Salem:  m\6. 

{g)  General  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  passed  at  the  fifth  regular 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly  thereof,  1868.  Salem:  1868. 
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Laws  of  Oregon,  1865-1870— Continued. 

( h )  Special  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  passed  at  the  fifth  re^mlar  session 

of  the  legislative  assembly  thereof,  1868.    Salem:  1868. 
(i)  Joint  resolutions  and  memorials  of  the  State  of  Oregon  passed  at 
the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  thereof,  1868. 
Salem:  1868. 
( j)  Amendments  to  the  laws  of  Oregon  compiled  in  accordance  with 
the  senate  joint  resolution,  No.  22,  directing  the  publication  of 
all  amendments  to  the  civil  and  criminal  code.    Salem:  1868. 
{k)  Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Or^on  passed  at  the  sixth  regular  session,  1870,  and  supreme 
court  decisions.    Salem:  1870. 
Greneral  laws,  special  laws,  joint  resolutions,  joint  memorials,  supreme 
court  decisions. 
Senate  and  house  journals,  1866. 

(a)  Journal  of  the  senate  proceedings  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 

Oregon  for  the  fourth  regular  session,  1866.    Salem:  1866. 
(6)  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Oregon  for  the  fourth  regular  session,  1866.    Salem:  1866. 
Appendix :  Second  biennial  report  of  the  physicians  of  the  Oregon 
Hpspital  for  the  Insane. 
Adjutant-general's  report  for  1865-66. 
Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary. 
Report  of  the  penitentiary  commissioners. 
House  joint  resolutions. 
(Then  follows  a  list  of  documents  the  same  as  from  (e)  to  (p)  under 
''Miscellaneous  documents,  Oregon  archives,  1865-1880.") 
Laws  of  Oregon  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  1866. 

(a),  (6),  (c),  and  (d).    Same  as  (flf),  (fe),  (t),  and  (j)»  respectively,  of 
the  "  Laws  of  Oregon,  1866-1870.'' 
Laws  of  Oregon  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  1872. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
passed  at  the  seventh  regular  session,  1872,  and  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court.    Salem:  1872. 
General  laws,  special  laws,  joint  resolutions,  joint  memorials,  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court. 
Laws  of  Oregon  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  1874. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
passed  at  the  eighth  regular  session,  1874,  and  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court 
General  laws,  special  laws,  joint  resolutions,  joint  memorials,  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court:  September  term,  1872;  January  term,  1873; 
July  term,  1873;  December  term,  1873;  August  term,  1874;  Decem- 
ber term,  1874. 
Appendix:  Opinion  and  findings  of  M.  P.  Deady,  referee,  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Oregon  v.  Samuel  £.  May  et  al. 
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The  later  archives  are  arranged  in  quite  uniform  series  of 
publications. 

Series  A: 

LawB  of  Oregon.    Comprises  volumes  as  follows: 
1876.  Ninth  regular  session. 
1878.  Tenth  regular  session. 
1880.  Eleventh  regular  session. 
1882.  Twelfth  regular  session. 

1885.  Thirteenth  legit<lative  assembly,  8t)ecial  session. 
1885.  Thirteenth  regular  session. 
1887.  Fourteenth  regular  session. 
1889.  Fifteenth  regular  session. 
1891.  Sixteenth  regular  session. 
1893.  Seventeenth  regular  session. 
1895.  Eighteenth  regular  session. 

1897.  Nineteenth  regular  session. 

1898.  Twentieth  legislative  assembly,  special  session. 

1899.  Twentieth  regular  session. 
1901.  Twenty-first  regular  session. 

(The  content*  of  the  above  series  are  uniformly:  General  laws,  special 
laws,  joint  resolutions,  joint  memorials,  names  changed,  financial 
statement.  The  joint  resolutions  are  terme<i  ''Concurrent  resolu- 
tions in  the  laws  of  the  special  session  of  the  twentieth  legislative 
assembly.'*  The  special  laws  of  the  last  (twenty-first)  regular  ses- 
sion are  omitted. ) 
Series  B: 

House  journals. 
Extensive  lists  of  documents  are  bound  in  with  the  earlier  volumes 

of  this  series,  as  follows: 

(1)  1867-68.    Legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Appendix:  Librarian's  report. 

Auditor's  report. 

University  land  commissioner's  report. 
Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary. 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings. 
Treasurer's  report. 

Report  of  the  visitingcommittee  to  the  penitentiary- 
Auditor's  report  of  claims. 
Pilot  commissioner's  report. 

(2)  First  regular  session  of  the  leginlative  asnembly,  1860. 
Appendix:  Librarian's  report. 

Report  and  memorial  concerning  {x^nitentiary. 
Report  of  select  committee  on  penitentiary. 
Memorial  relating  to  agricultural  societies. 
Report  of  select  committee  on  vessels  entering  the 

Columbia  River. 
Memorial  to  Congress  to  establish  a  branch  on  the 

Columbia  and  Western  rivers. 
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Series  B — Continued. 

House  journals — Continued. 

(3)  Session  of  1862. 

Appendix:  (lovemor's  message. 
Pardons. 

Correspondence  on  military  matters. 
Treasurer's  report. 
Special  message. 

Report  of  sublessee  of  State  penitentiary. 
Report  of  committee  on  military  affairs. 
Secretary's  report. 
Librarian's  report. 

(4)  Special  session,  1866. 

Appendix:  Report  of  adjutant-general. 

Governor's  message. 

Report  of  visiting  committee  to  the  penitentiary. 

Report  of  the  proprietorH  of  the  Asylmn  for  the 
Insane. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Report  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings. 

Report  of  State  printer. 
(Later  volumes  liave  no  appendixes  until  1885,  when  the  gover- 
nor's messages  and  the  inaugural  addresses  are  included. ) 
Series  C: 

Senate  journal. 

The  series  is  uniform  from  1868.  There  is  a  **  Senate  journal,  1897," 
as  the  senate  succeeded  in  effecting  an  organization  that  year,  while 
the  house  did  not,  and  therefore  the  corresponding  journal  for  the 
house  is  lacking.  The  vohime  for  1897  has  the  governor's  message  in 
an  appendix;  the  volume  for  1901  has  the  governor's  message  and 
accompanying  documents. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 23 
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KerieH  D: 

Oregon  n^|)orto.     DecMiorifi  of  the  HUpreme  court. 


Volume. 


Iloporter. 


Publisher. 


I  . 
11 


III 


IV  . 

V  .. 

VI  . 
VII 
VIII 

IX  . 

X  .. 

XI  . 
XII 


(BankR  &  Brew.,  New  York. 

JcM.  (t.  WllMm,  clerk {A.  L.  Bancmft  A  (^.,  San  Fran- 

[   ciwo. 


.do 
,do 


Do. 


XIII 


XIV  . 

XV  .. 

XVI  . 
XVII. 
XVUI 


C.  B.  BcllinfTcr,  reporter 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

T.  B.  Odeneal 

do 

do 

J.  A.  Btratton 


Bancroft  &  Whitney,  8an  Fran- 

CiHCO. 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &,  Co.,  Ban  Fmn- 
cluco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D<». 
Do. 
Geo.  H.  Hime»«,  Portland. 
M.  Walte  &  W.  H.  Byani.  Halem. 

Do. 
Humner,  Whitney  &  Co.,   San 
Fmnclnco. 

do Bancrof  t-WhltneyCo.,8an  Fran- 

cImmi. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Frank  C.  Baker,  State  printer, 
,  Salem. 

XIX R.H.Htrahan Do. 

XX '  Geo.  H.  Burnett,  reporter i         Do. 

XXI  do '         Do. 

XXII do Do. 

Robert  U.  Morrow W.H.  LecdH.Ktate printer, Salcin. 


do 

W.  II.  Holmeii 

do 

do 

W.  W.  Thayer,  chief  Justice ... 


XXIII-XXXIX 


S<»rieH  K: 

Hc|)arat«  volumes  of  iiiiHcc^Ilaneous  (l<K*uments. 
Adjntaiit-jfenerarH  report,  18(J5. 
Adjutant-j^eneral's  report,  1865-66. 
Adjiitant-getierarfl  report,  1H68. 
AdjuUnt-j^enerarH  report,  1865-1878. 
Journal  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Salem:  1882. 
State  lK)ard  of  eciualization  tables,  1891-1897. 
State  levy  of  taxeH,  1888-1899. 
Re|M)rt  of  coinniittee  of  investigation,  appointed  pursuant  to  house 

joint  n>Holutionfl  Noh.  8  and  10,  passe<l  at  the  tenth  regular  sefl- 

sion  of  legislative  assembly.    Salem:  1877. 
lieiH)rt  of  investigating  committee,  ap|X)inted  pursuant  to  senate 

joint  reiH)lution  No.  27,  {>assed  at  the  sixth  regular  session  of  the 

li>gislative  a«st»nibly,  1870.    Salem:  1870. 
Briefs  in  State  cases,  1881. 
Kt»lK)rt  of  wcrt»tary  of  state*,  1880. 
l)(M*uinent«<,   1880. 
Oregon  hcIuh)1  rei)ort8,  188;j-84. 

The  early  Indian  wars  of  Onyon,  by  Frances  Fuller  VMctor,  com- 
piled fn)m  the  On»g<m  archivi*sand  other  original  sources,  with 

muster  rolls.     Salem:  1895. 
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Series  E — Continued. 

Separate  volume  of  miscellaneous  documents — Continued. 

Exercises  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  Oregon, 

February  14,  1899.    Held  before  the  legislative  assembly. 
Report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  1897-98. 
•    Report  of  the  secretary  of  state,.  1899-1900. 
Fish  and  game  report,  1897-98. 
Report  of  board  of  charities  and  correlations;  1892. 
Report  of  State  treasurer,  1897-98. 

The  following  is  a  liut  of  the  public  documents  regularly 
printed: 


Title. 


Qeneral  laws,  memorials,  resolutlona , 

Special  laws 

various  special  laws  ( in  pamphlet  form ) 

House  journal 

Senate  journal 

Supreme  court  reportu , 

Report  fish  commissioner , 

Qovemor's  message 

Report: 

Board  of  horticulture 

Secretary  of  state 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

State  biologist 

State  li  brarian 

Adjutant-general 

Game  and  forestry  warden 

Dairvand  food  commissioner 

President  and  regents  State  university 

Trustees  Oreson  Soldiers'  Home 

Trustees  ana  superintendent  Oregon  State 
Insane  Asvlum. 

Superintendent  State  penitentiary 

State  treasurer 

Attorney-general 

State  land:  agent 

State  land  board 

Public  building  commissioners 

Oregon  State  Reform  School 

Superintendent  Oregon  Institute  fortheBlind 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes 

State  stove  foundry 

Statement  of  commutations  and  remissions 

Governor's  inaugural  address 

Statement  of  State  levy  of  taxesa 

Report  of  insurance  commissioner  a 

Statement  of  summaries  of  aanessment  rollsc* 

Statement  of  expenses  of  various  countieso 

Insurance  laws  of  Oregon  a 

Game  laws 

Road  laws 

Fish  laws 

School  laws  b 


R^^ular 
edition. 


When  due. 


1,500 
100 
240 
240 
240 
600 
720 
720 

8,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

720 

240 

960 

1,200 

1,200 

960 

2,600 

1,500 

2,500 

1.180 


April,  biennially. 

Do. 
May,  biennially. 
July,  biennially. 

Do.  • 

About  every  five  months. 
December,  biennially. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Usually  every  four  years. 
January,  annually. 
April,  •*nnually. 
January,  annually. 

Do. 
April,  biennially. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


a  Published  by  secretary  of  state.  b  pablished  by  State  board  of  education. 


REPORT  ON  THE  BEXAR  ARCHIVES. 

The  following  description  of  the  Bexar  Archives  is  reprinted 
from  the  University  of  Texas  Record,  October,  1899.  In  sub- 
stance it  had  previously  been  published  in  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  September  23,  1898. 

By  vote  of  the  commissionei's'  court  of  Bexar  County,  the 
University  of  Texas  has  just  come  into  possession  of  one  of 
the  great  historical  treasures  of  the  American  continent.  This 
large  collection  of  documents,  almost  all  in^iianuscript,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Spanish  Archives,  but  the  official  title  which 
it  ])ore  while  Texas  was  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was 
the  Archives  of  Bexar.  The  term  Itexar,  when  used  in  this 
connection,  has  reference  to  the  Department  of  Bexar,  which 
extended  over  nearly  all  of  the  present  State  of  Texas. 

The  collection  is  a  very  large  one;  800,000  pages  would  be 
a  low  estimate,  and  perhaps  400,000  would  not  far  exceed  the 
truth.  About  one-fourth  of  the  documents  are  written  on 
foolscap  paper,  and  the  remainder  on  paper  half  that  size,  all 
with  a  very  wide  margin.  The  penmanship  in  most  cases  is 
good  and  easily  legible;  often  it  is  beautifully  regular,  and  in 
certain  letters  and  reports  written  between  1780  and  1800  it 
approaches  the  perfect  clearness  of  engraving.  The  oldest 
dcK'ument  that  has  come  under  my  notice  bears  the  date  1734, 
though  very  probably  there  are  others  of  earlier  date.  The 
latest  papers  are  those  which  contain  the  correspondence  of 
General  Cos,  and  were  written  in  the  latter  half  of  1834  and 
extend  to  November,  1835. 

The  Spanish  occupation  of  Texas  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  French  oc^cupation  of  Louisiana.  The  founding  of 
the  missions  around  Nacogdoches  and  San  Antonio  is  but  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  Red  River. 
Spain's  lirst  attempt  at  occupation,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  landing  of  the  French  LaSalle  on  the  shores  of  Matagorda 
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Bay,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  in  a  few  yearo  Texas  was 
again  an  uncivilized  wilderness.  Then  Louisiana  fell  under 
the  control  of  a  commercial  company  that  was  more  interested 
in  opening  a  contraband  trade  with  Mexico  than  in  defending 
its  sovereign's  title  to  the  vast  wilderness  t>o  the  west.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  company,  another  Frenchman,  whom  we 
know  in  Texas  history  as  Saint-Denis,  aroused  Spanish  jeal- 
ousy by  penetrating  the  forbidden  country.  But  he  told  such 
tales  of  the  willingness  of  the  French  to  yield  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  of  their  desire  to  open  trade  with  Mexico,  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  take 
possession;  and  thus  it  was  that  under  the  guidance  of  Saint- 
Denis,  and  with  the  tacit  consent  of  his  superiors  in  Louisiana, 
the  missions  and  forts  around  Nacogdoches  and  San  Antonio 
came  into  existence  during  the  years  immediately  following 
1716.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Texas. 

The  French  soon  became  hostile  again,  and  from  this  time 
to  1763  the  theme  of  greatest  inteTest  in  Texas  history  is  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  drive  out  the  Spanish,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  persevering  endeavors  of  the  Spanish  to  hold 
the  country  by  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  native  tribes. 
Such  was  the  political  and  humanitarian  use  made  of  the 
missions. 

A  frontier  settlement  which  joined  an  unfriendly  neighbor 
needed  a  government  of  its  own,  so  in  1727  Texas  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  province.  San  Antonio  was  made  its 
capital,  and,  but  for  one  or  two  brief  intervals,  remained  so 
until  Texas  became  a  republic.  All  the  official  business  of 
the  few  settlements  was  managed  by  the  governor  of  the 
province,  who  was  also  military  commandant,  and  thus  began 
the  accumulation  of  papers  which  we  now  call  the  Archives 
of  Bexar. 

When  Mexico  gained  its  independence  the  province  of  Texas 
became  the  Department  of  Bexar,  which  still  included  nearly 
all  the  territory  of  the  prenent  State,  and  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  administrative  units  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas.  The  size  of  this  department  was  not  diminished  until 
a  very  few  years  before  our  revolution,  the  district  of  Nacog- 
doches being  set  off  in  1831  and  that  of  Brazos  in  1834.  So 
we  can  say  with  a  near  approach  to  the  truth  that  all  the 
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buHiness  of  government  relative  to  Texas  between  the  dates 
1727  and  1835  was  carried  on  from  San  Antonio,  and  is 
recorded  in  these  papers. 

The  capital  of  Mexican  Texas  was  never  permanently 
removed  from  San  Antonio,  and  as  the  capital  of  American 
Texas  was  never  located  there,  the  collection  did  not  become 
a  part  of  the  archives  of  the  republic,  and  so  was  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  county  of  Bexar. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task,  even  if  one  possessed  the  in- 
formation, to  enumerate  the  events  and  subjects  mentioned  in 
these  papei"s.  Here  reposes  the  history  of  Texas  to  1835 — 
the  complete  story  of  the  rise,  rule,  and  fall  of  the  Spanish 
power  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande;  the  volumi- 
nous details  of  the  ceaseless  war  against  hostile  tribes,  with 
innumerable  tales  of  thrilling  incident  and  tragic  horror; 
the  Spanish  account  of  the  long  struggle  with  the  French; 
the  record  of  the  unselfish  toiling  of  patient  missionaries;  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  quarrel  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain;  the  wild  story  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  so  intimately 
connected  with  Magee  and  Ix>ng;  reports  from  the  neutral 
ground  of  the  gathering  of  turbulent  crowds  around  Nacog- 
doches, and,  finally,  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-American,  the 
building  up  of  the  settlements,  and  the  Revolution.  That 
these  questions  and  many  others  are  all  treated  is  certain; 
how  fully  they  are  treated  can  be  determined  only  by  patient 
investigation. 

Our  historians  have,  as  a  rule,  ignored  this  most  important 
source  of  information.  Probably  not  one-twentieth  of  these 
documents  have  been  studied  by  the  men  who  have  written 
our  books.  As  a  result,  much  that  now  passes  for  Texas  his- 
tory must  be  thrown  into  the  fire  when  the  contents  of  this 
collection  are  fully  understood,  and  many  a  page  of  absorbing 
story  will  be  added  to  enrich  a  history  already  intensely  in- 
teresting, and  floods  of  light  will  be  let  in  to  clear  up  much 
that  is  now  doubtful  and  obscure. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  it  may  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  documents  of  this  collection.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  those  mentioned  below  are  more 
important  than  hundreds  of  others  that  can  not  be  included  in 
the  list.  The  document  referred  to  above  as  bearing  the  date 
of  1734  contains  224  foolscap  pages,  and  is  a  recital  of  the 
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events  to  that  date  in  the  controversy  between  France  and 
Spain  over  the  ownership  of  Texas.  Another  document  dated 
1754,  bearing  uj)on  the  same  subject,  contains  in  41  pages 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  council  in  Mexico  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  French  foit  of  Natchitoches 
across  the  line  which,  according  to  Spanish  claim,  separated 
Louisiana  from  Mexico.  There  is  a  bundle  of  papers  about 
Magee,  most  of  which,  however,  appear  at  first  glance  to  be 
accounts  and  business  letters.  Another  package,  if  one  can 
believe  the  indorsement  on  the  first  page,  refers,  at  least  in- 
cidentally, to  the  mysterious  expedition  headed  by  Aaron 
Burr.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  census  reports  which  re- 
cord not  onl}"^  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  place  reported 
but  also  give  in  detail  the  name,  place  of  birth,  occupation, 
property,  live  stock,  etc.,  of  every  man  and  woman,  with  the 
name,  sex,  and  age  of  the  children  and  slaves  of  those  who 
had  families. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  popula- 
tion settled  along  the  San  Antonio  River  was  not  reported  in 
a  body,  but  as  broken  up  into  five  diflFerent  organizations,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  local  oflScers;  for  example,  in  1790,  the 
presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  the  villa  of  San  Fer- 
nando, reported  together,  contained  1,151  souls;  the  mission 
of  San  Jos^,  104;  San  Juan,  24;  Espada,  46;  Concepcion,  47; 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  48;  making  a  total  of  1,420.  The 
remaining  four  settlements  of  the  province  swelled  the  num- 
ber to  2,411,  which  was  the  total  civilized  population  of  Texas 
in  that  year. 

The  letters  relative  to  the  events  of  1832  at  Anahuac,  Ve- 
lasco,  and  Nacogdoches  may  and  ])robabIy  will  necessitate  the 
revision  and  even  the  rewriting  of  that  p)ortion  of  our  history. 
Another  package  which  must  throw  great  lighten  the  history 
of  our  Revolution,  and  no  doubt  add  much  new  matter,  con- 
tains 300  letters  from  (jeneral  Cos,  covering  the  latter  half 
of  1834  and  up  to  November,  1835,  while  that  officer  was 
commandant  general  of  the  Eastern  Internal  States.  These 
letters  ought  to  reveal  very  fully  the  views,  motives,  and 
plans  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  relative  to  revolutionary 
Texas.  The  story  of  the  planting  of  the  American  colonies 
is  told  in  detail  in  the  reports  to  the  Government  from  the 
empressarios  and  other  officials,  and  in  the  copies  of  instruc- 
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tions,  etc.,  issued  by  the  authorities  in  San  Antonio.  There 
are  scores  of  letters  from  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  a  great 
many  from  De  Leon  and  De  Witt.  There  are,  besides,  quan- 
tities of  election  returns,  post-office  and  revenue  accounts, 
private  letters,  ayuntamiento  records,  reports  of  innumerable 
Indian  troubles,  petitions,  records  of  trials,  and  many  other 
documents  of  great  interest  and  value. 

One  more  instance  will  serve  to  show  how  completely  and 
even  minutely  the  record  of  the  past  has  been  preserved  in 
these  papers.  The  episode  referred  to  in  Texas  history  as  the 
Fredonian  war  can  not  be  fully  understood  without  a  study 
of  the  documents  deposited  here.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
quite  a  quantity  of  matter  descriptive  of  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  frontier  before  Edwards  secured  his  grant — letters, 
reports,  petitions,  and  trials.  Then,  bearing  directly  on 
the  subject,  there  are  some  60  letters  from  Alcalde  Norriss  to 
the  authorities  in  San  Antonio;  perhaps  twice  that  number 
from  Patricio  de  Torres,  and  many  from  Sepulveda,  Gaines,  P. 
Ellis  Bean,  Mariano  Casio,  Chaplin,  Benjamin  Edwards,  and 
others.  These  give  one  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  affairs 
in  and  around  Nacogdoches  during  these  trying  times.  Then 
there  are  a  great  many  letters  from  Austin  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  petitions  and  resolutions  of  the  settlers  in  various 
parts  of  his  colon}'.  These  clearly  indicate  the  attitude  of 
that  gi*eat  leader  and  his  sturdy  frontiersmen  toward  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  For  the  motives  and  plans  of  the  gov- 
ernment we  turn  to  the  blotters  or  letter  books  of  the  political 
chief  who  was  the  head  of  the  civil  government  of  Texas. 
Into  these  blotters  were  copied  all  the  letters  that  were  sent 
out  from  the  chief's  office  in  San  Antonio.  For  the  year  1826 
alone  his  correspondence  with  alcaldes  and  other  minor  offi- 
cials under  him  tilled  a  volume  of  176  foolscap  pages,  a  great 
deal  of  it  relative  to  the  Fredonian  trouble.  For  the  same 
year  the  correspondence  of  the  same  official  with  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  tilled  182  pages,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  concerning  this  matter.  In  these  rej)orts  to 
the  governor  the  political  chief  usually  stated  the  substance 
of  letters  received  by  him  from  the  minor  officials  and  othei"s 
at  Nacogdoches,  and  in  this  way  lost  or  missing  reports  ma}' 
in  some  degree  be  supplied.  In  addition  to  these  ample  sources 
of  information  there  are  a  large  number  of  letters  on  this  sub- 
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Bv  CnAKLEH   McC^AltTHY. 


PREFA(^K. 


The  writer  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  of  the  Anti- 
masonic  party  through  a  study  which  he  made  of  the  Erie 
Canal  in  connection  with  a  class  conducted  b}'  Prof.  F.  J. 
Turner,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Since  that  time  he 
has  carried  on  the  investigation  wherever  documents  on  the 
subject  were  to  be  found.  These  have  been  of  such  a  miscel- 
laneous character  as  to  require  some  description. 

Matetual. — As  the  party  I  am  about  to  consider  had  no  Con- 
gressional career,  the  printed  debates,  etc.,  give  us  no  inkling 
of  its  principles  and  progress.  The  journals  of  the  various 
State  legislatures,  too,  furnish  us  with  but  the  slightest  infor- 
mation, as  the  legislative  debates  are  not  printed  except  in 
the  newspapers.  Although  a  few  books  and  pamphlets  have 
been  written  in  which  matter  relating  to  the  movement  can 
be  found,  jet  they  have  treated  the  question  almost  wholl}' 
from  the  social  rather  than  the  political  aspect  and  therefore 
give  the  coloring  and  not  the  substance.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  a  few  sources  of  this  nature  which  are  pailicularly  useful, 
such  as  Weed's  Autobiography,  Seward's  Autobiography, 
and  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York. 

The  newspapers,  then,  form  the  main  contemporaneous  ^ 
sources  of  information.  But  as  is  true  also  in  our  own  da}' 
this  source^must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  deal- 
ing with  such  material,  the  political  bias  of  every  newspaper 
nmst  be  thorougly  examined.  This  I  have  tried  to  do,  and 
I  have  also  used  where  jK^ssible  several  newspapers  of  differ- 
ent political  affiliations  in  order  to  verify  statements. 

As  newspapers  are  ephemeral  and  difficult  of  access,  1  have 
often  (juoted  at  consideni])Ie  length  from  them.  In  this  way 
I  have  tried  to  illustrate  the  movement  and  show  it  in  its  true 
color.     Considering  the  material,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  more 
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truthful  method  than  genemlization  because  it  gives  the  i-eader 
a  chance  to  judge  for  hiuLself  as  to  the  weight  of  a  statement. 
Wherever  possible  1  have  used  pamphlet  material,  almanacs, 
broadsides,  and  statements  of  old  men  who  lived  in  the  times 
described,  in  order  to  verify  my  coloring  and  to  give  the  right 
setting.  I  have  also  visited  personally  nearly  all  the  great 
centers  of  Antimasonic  enthusiasm  in  order  to  examine  the 
present-day  feeling,  the  racial  characteristics,  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  religious  conditions  of  these  sections. 

Met/iod. — I  have  tried  to  examine  where  possible  into  the 
economic,  social,  religious,  and  sectional  basis  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  popular  in  making  studies  of  these  conditions  to 
map  the  whole  matter  and  reduce  it  to  estimates,  diagrams, 
and  statistics.  While  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  a  great  deal 
of  this  work  is  unquestioned,  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  as 
such  a  method  docs  not  admit  of  the  elements  of  custom,  prej- 
udice and  irrational  impulse  or  enthusiasm.  Such  a  method 
describes  but  poorly  the  excitement,  the  bitterness,  the  per- 
sonal element,  and  the  ''hurrah"  strength,  which  all  go  to 
make  up  any  political  movement.  Such  a  method  leads  to 
dogmatic  conclusions.  It  would  l>e  easy  also  to  generalize 
and  make  my  narrative  clear  cut,  but  it  would  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Movements  like  this  do  not  start  from  one  or 
two  causes.  The  beginnings  are  often  obscure  and  ill  defined. 
The  issues  partake  of  a  like  nature-.  In  fact,  in  order  truth- 
fully to  follow  the  trend  of  such  a  movement  we  must  dili- 
gently show  the  changes  in  principles  from  time  to  time  and 
in  different  sections,  and  give  a  picture  of  the  wavering,  halt- 
ing, confused  nature  of  its  growth.  I  have  preferred  this 
method  for  its  truthfulness  even  at  the  risk  of  sometimes 
"not  seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees." 

I  have  divided  my  subject  into  five  main  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  The  movement  in  New  York.  ^ 

2.  The  movement  in  Pennsvlvania. 

3.  The  movement  in  all  other  States  brieflv  considered. 

4.  The  movement  in  national  politics. 

5.  A  short  analvsis  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  movement. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  J.  F.  Jameson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  Turner  and  Dr.  U.  B.  Phillips, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  helpful  suggestions. 

Madison,  Wis.,  A^ignst^  1902. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  covering  the 
years  between  the  administrations  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
William  Henr}^  Harrison  has  received  much  attention  from 
American  historians.  It  is  a  period  full  of  interesting  and 
striking  events.  The  struggle  over  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  great  money  crisis,  the  personality  and  polit- 
ical methods  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  time,  invite  attention  and  study. 

In  spite  of  the  great  light  thrown  by  historical  research 
upon  the  period,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  certain  phases  of 
the  movements  of  the  time  have  received  but  scant  attention; 
and  this  neglect  has  tended  to  impair  the  value  of  research 
upon  correlated  matter.  We  have  had*  for  instance,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  upon  the  origin  of  the  national  convention, 
and  vet  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  investigators 
that  the  party  which  made  that  political  discover}^  first  prom- 
inent deserves  to  be  studied.  It  is  strange,  at  least,  that  such 
an  interesting  movement  as  the  Antimasonic  party — a  move- 
ment with  which  some  of  the  greatest  political  leaders  in  the 
historv  of  our  countrv  have  been  connected — should  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  scholars.  True,  the  Morgan  mystery 
has  received  its  share  of  attention,  and  historians  have  put  it 
down  as  the  main  cause  of  this  peculiar  political  organization; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  practice  of  even  profound  historians  to  call 
the  Antimasonic  party  merely  an  outgrowth  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  William  Morgan.  Americans  are  prone  to 
create  a  political  part\'^  out  of  anything,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  should  convince  us  that  a  party  having  for  its  lead- 
ers men  like  Thurlow  Weed  and  Thaddeus  Stev  ens  must  have 
had  its  basis  in  underlying  causes  and  must  have  been  founded 
on  stronger  reasons  than  those  which  present  themselves  at  a 
casual  glance.  A  review  of  the  political  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  we  have  been  considering  reveals  to 
us  soil  well  prepared  for  political  .strife. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  period  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1824  was  an  "'era  of  good  feeling.""  A  cursory 
H.  Doc.  401,  pt  1 24:  3«9 
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glance,  however,  shows  the  same  divisions  as  existed  prevr* 
ously  still  existing.  Although  all  factions  had  been  appar- 
ently swept  into  the  Democratic  ranks,  signs  were  not  lacking 
that  the  party  was  not  so  thoroughly  united  as  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  The  Federalists,  although  dead  as  a  national 
part}',  still  kept  up  a  feeble  organization  in  many  States. 
The  radical  Democrats  had  never  succeeded  fully  in  getting  a 
firm  foothold  in  New  England  or  among  the  more  conserva- 
tive classes  in  many  other  sections.  There  was  still  enough 
dread  of  Jacobinism  in  the  North  to  keep  many  aristocrats 
from  joining  with  the  Jeffersonian  party. 

It  was  but  natural  also  that  in  a  party  so  completely  victori- 
ous, factions  should  have  arisen.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
hjird  to  see  — the  loaves  and  fishes  could  not  be  divided  well 
among  so  many.  Men  were  discontented  because  they  re- 
ceived so  little  for  their  services.  Sections  were  dissatisfied 
l>ecause  they  gained  so  little  from  their  loyal  support.  In  the 
distribution  of  improvements  and  in  the  })enefits  of  the  tariff, 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  districts  could 
not  all  gain  alike.  The  West  and  the  South  and  the  East  had 
all  diffeivnt  soi'ial  ideals.  The  rich  and  the  poor  classes  could 
not  agree  entirely.  Religious  and  nonreligious  elements  were 
as  far  apart  as  formerly.  All  of  these  differences  were  inten- 
sified by  the  soi'ial  upheavals  of  this  remarkable  democratic 
jH^riod.  The  result  of  the  election  of  1S24  showed  plain]  \' 
that  these  divisions  existed,  and  the  election  of  Adams  inten- 
sifiinl  and  sharply  defined  them. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  espn^cially,  differences  had  long 
existed  over  the  Erie  Canal  question:  and  war  between  the 
suppt>rters  of  the  canal,  championed  by  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  and 
their  opiH>nent<,  the  BucktaiU,  whose  leader  was  Van  Buren, 
had  Ihh^u  carritMl  on  fiercely  till  1>M  when  Clinton  joined 
hands  with  hi'*  enemit*'*"  and  k*ft  thei-anal  supporters  without 
a  leader  and  pra<*tii-ally  unorganized.  Sut-h  was  thi»  pcjiitical 
i\>ndition  of  Nt»w  York  when  the  we^^tern  jwrt  wa>  start l<Hi  by 
the  di^pi»i'anuuv  of  William  Morgiin.  It  will  l>e  readily  se<*n 
that  thi^  invidt'Ht  h:ipp«»nt»d  at  ju^t  thi*  rijLrht  time  and  pbu*e  to 
•^tir  up  ihr  t*xrii»-m»nt  whii.h.  a*»iy  h-.i  and  >killfully  directed, 
MH»n  dev*  !«';*d  int*»  :i  -t'lr  ly  yoiii.t^  |M>!iti«-al  purty. 


.J 


CHAPTER  T  — THE  MORGAN  INCIDENT  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE 

MOVEMENT. 


The  mysterious  abduction  of  William  Morgan  and  the  ex- 
citement which  followed  it  has  formed  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  interesting  pages  in  American  history.  Contemporary  lit- 
erature and  modern  research  for  the  curious  and  unusual  has 
led  to  an  immense  amount  of  speculation  as  well  as  to  heated 
argument  and  pamphlet  controversy  between  the  Masons  and 
their  opponents  as  to  the  cause  and  manner  of  Morgan's  dis- 
appearance. But  to  the  student  of  political  Antimasonry 
who  strives  to  relate  the  political  effects  of  the  incident,  and 
not  to  delve  into  the  question  itself,  the  Morgan  episode  is 
merely  incidental.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  and  feeling  as- 
sured that  this  phase  of  the  matter  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, the  investigator  may  give  the  Morgan  incident  but  the 
passing  notice  it  deserves  as  the  inunediate  occasion  of  the 
political  movement  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

William  Morgan  was  an  itinerant  character  who  had  even- 
tually settled  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  a  Freemason, 
but  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  order,  he  resolved  to 
expose  its  secrets.  When  this  became  known,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  business  were  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty  annoy- 
ances which  culminated  finally  in  his  abduction  in  September, 
1826.  The  remarkable  trial  of  his  alleged  abductors  elicited 
the  greatest  interest,  not  only  throughout  New  York  but 
throughout  the  Union. 

The  startling  reports  which  were  circulated,  together  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Masons,  soon  worked  the  community  into 
a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  Rumors  that  jury  and  judges 
were  under  Masonic  influence,  and  that  the  legislature  too 
would  do  nothing  of  practical  use  toward  bringing  the  offend- 
ers to  justice,  quickly  brought  about  the  belief  in  that  locality 
that  Masonry  was  incompatible  with  citizenship  or  Christian 
character  and  must  be  abolished.     The  newspaper  controver- 
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sies,  the  heated  arguments,  the  Htubbomness  and  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Masons,  the  church  condemnations  of  Masonry,  the 
incipient  riots,  the  charges  and  counter  charges,  together  with 
the  political  conditions  of  the  times,  led,  in  1827,  to  the  Hrst 
steps  in  the  organization  of  the  remarkable  political  party 
that  we  are  about  to  describe.''  In  February,  1827,  meetings 
were  held  at  Batavia,  Bethany,  and  Stafford,  and  about  the 
same  time  at  Wheatland,  in  Monroe  County,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  withhold  support  from  *'all  such  members  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  as  countenanced  the  outmges  against  Mor- 
gan."* Soon  afterwards  other  meetings  wereheld  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  withholding  support  from  all  Free- 
masons. Efforts  were  made,  with  partial  success,  to  keep  the 
matter  out  of  politics  at  the  approaching  town  meetings; 
nevertheless  the  political  organization  spread  rapidly  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Rochester.  This  city  became  the  point 
from  which,  for  some  time  to  come,  all  Antimasonic  move- 
ments, "whether  of  a  judicial  or  legislative  character,  ema- 
nated."^ 

The  matter  was  now  brought  before  the  legislature.  Francis 
Granger,  already  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cause,  brought  for- 
ward a  resolution  petitioning  the  legislature  to  inteipose  it« 
authority,  as  the  courts  of  a  single  county  were  found  inade- 
([uate  for  the  emergency.''  The  debates  that  followed  show 
the  degree  of  animosity  which  had  })oen  aroused,  and  also 
show  clearly  that  Antimasonry  was  not  only  regarded  b}'  its 
opponents  as  a  fanatical  crusade,  but  that  it  was  already  sus- 
/pected  of  having  deep  political  significance — an  excitement 
aroused  and  controlled  for  political  purposes  by  shrewd  and 
able  leaders.  On  April  10,  Mr.  Root,  the  speaker,^  referred 
to  the  excitement  as  something  of  merely  political  origin, 
special  investigation  being  unnecessar3\  He  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate: 

We  read  frequently  of  murders  being  perj)etrated.    Are  rommitteea  of  the 
legislature  upon  all  occasions  to  be  sent  in  search  of  the  munlerers?    No, 


«  For  fuller  account*  see  Weed's  Autobiography,  1,  esiK?cially;  a\ho  Seward,  AutobioK- 
raphy,I;  and  Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward,!;  MeMaster,  Hintory  of  the  People  of  the  United 
states,  v. 

h  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  242. 

«•  Weed,  Autobiojn^phy,  I,  300.    Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  31K 

<f  Albany  ArgUB  (Democratic),  April  5,  1H27.    See  also  Weed.  AutobioKraphy,  I,  254. 

'•Hoot  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moHt  bitter  opixnients  of  the  Antimasonic  principles. 
See  Adams,  Diary,  VIII.  441. 
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sir;  bat  for  the  excitement,  such  a  meaBure  would  not  be  thought  of.  Men 
are  8eekin|i^  to  convert  this  Bubject  into  a  political  affair,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  Masons  from  public  offices.  Masons  are  represented  as 
setting  your  (M)urts  and  your  laws  at  defiance,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  object  is  to 
keep  Masons  out  of  office,  and  those  who  raise  the  breeze,  to  occupy  the 
places  of  honor  and  profit,  ♦  *  ♦  to  keep  up  the  excitement,  a  memo- 
rial ha»  been  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  the  projector 
of  it,  I  venture  to  say,  is  an  emigrant  from  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.^ 

The  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nearly  3  to  1. 
Such  an  attitude  could  not  bat  help  the  very  cause  which  it 
tried  to  defeat,  and  the  Jacksonian  party,  then  in  the  majority, 
was  thought  by  this  action  to  have  shown  its  complicity  with 
the  Masons.  From  the  petty  politics  of  the  towns  to  the 
higher  politics  of  the  State  government  the  Antimasonic  pro- 
scriptions spread;  and  meetings  were  held  everywhere,  in 
which  resolutions  were  passed  advocating  the  support  «f 
purel}'  Antimasonic  candidates  for  the  State  legislature.* 

The  Adams  party,  alread}*^  weak,  now  showed  signs  of  drop- 
ping out  of  the  coming  election  in  the  so-called  "infected  dis- 
tricts," and  the  centml  corresponding  committee  of  Genesee 
decided  toiibstain  from  all  participation  in  the  preparatory 
measures  for  the  approjiching  election/  This,  and  like 
actions,  U^nded  to  drive  the  bitter  and  relentless  nonmasonic 
opponents  of  Jackson  into  the  only  strong  and  vigorous  party 
opposed  to  him,  while  the  anti-Jackson  Masons  chose  rather 
to  support  him  than  1o  go  over  to  the  hated  opponents  of 
Masonry/'  The  amalgamation  was  helped  along  b}'^  the  fact 
that  Clinton  and  Jackson  were  both  high  Masons.  Their 
recent  political  union  was  looked  upon  as  another  evidence  of 
Masonic  influence,  and  this  fact  stinmlated  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  both/ 

Antimasonic  nominating  conventions  were  held  all  over 
western  New  York  in  October  and  September,-^  and  so  suc- 

<t  Albany  Argiifl,  April  12,  1827. 

''Albany  Argua,  July  4, 1827. 

c  Batavia  Spirit  of  the  Time«,  quoted  in  Albany  ArgUR,  July  28, 1827. 

f*  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  301.  The  Antimasonic  Jackson  party,  however,  had  a  slight 
organization  in  the  Twenty-ninth  (N>ngre)«ional  district  this  year.  See  Le  Roy  Qasette, 
Oet,  18, 1827. 

f  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  pp.  380, 383.  The  account  in  Hammond 
iH  by  Fred  Whittlesey,  one  of  the  moKt  active  AntimaHons.  A  great  many  of  the  Antima- 
Konic  leaders  had  been  Hup|)orterH  of  the  Adams  Administration.  The  "  Morgan  com- 
mittee," consi.Mting  of  Works,  Ely,  Bachus,  Whittlesey,  and  Weed,  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  WhittU>sey.  supporters  of  the  Administration.    Sec  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  301. 

/  Albany  Argus,  October  10, 11, 1827. 
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cessfui  wore  the  candidates  iiominatcd  that  ^'  the  results  of 
the  election,"  says  Whittlesey,  "astonished  all — even  the 
Antimasons  themselves— and  opened  the  eyes  of  politicians  to 
the  growing  power  of  the  new  party/'  ^  The  Jackson  papers 
admitted  that  the  Antimasons  had  succeeded  in  electing  15 
members  of  the  assembly/  The  Adams  vote  was  compara- 
tively light,  and  but  12  assemblymen  of  that  party  were 
elected/  The  Antimasons,  however,  did  not  elect  a  single 
senator  even  in  the  Eighth  senatorial  district^— the  hotbed  of 
their  cause.  By  a  singular  act  of  inconsistency  and  haste  they 
had  nominated  a  candidate  in  this  district,  but  found  after  the 
nomination,  when  the  campaign  was  in  progress,  that  he  was 
a  Mason.  The  vote,  however,  was  changed  to  the  nominee  of 
the  "  Bucktail ''  party  in  time  to  elect  him  by  a  large  majority. 
In  this  manner  they  ac^hieved  a  partial  although  unsatisfactory 
victory.^ 

The  results  of  the  election  encouraged  the  leaders  to  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  year  of  the  general  election  and  the 
Presidential  campaign. 

a  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  3ft2. 

I>  Chautauqua  2,  Monroe  3,  Otaego  2,  Orleans  1,  Seneca  2,  Wayne  2,  Yaten  1.  Albany 
Argus,  November  23, 1827. 

e  Albany  Argus,  November  23, 1H27.    Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  288. 

<<  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  3H4.  This  was  characteristic  of  the 
Antima^onic  party  even  in  its  later  phase,  and  was  often  caused  by  the  evident  desire  of 
the  leaders  to  gain  strength  by  sacrifice  of  principle  or  from  the  fact  that  In  the  outlying 
districts  men  of  influence  were  nominated  who  were  not  avowed  opponentfi  of  Masonry. 


CHAPTER  11.— THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1«2«  IN 

NEW  YORK. 


When  the  year  of  the  presidential  contest  opened  it  was 
found  that  the  Antimasonic  party  had  increased  in  strength, 
for  many  Masons  had  seceded  from  the  order  and  had  avowed 
their  belief  that  Masonry  was  an  evil.  These  renunciations, 
together  with  the  acquittal  of  some  of  the  accused  and  the 
refasal  of  the  legislature  to  change  the  mode  of  selecting  the 
grand  juries,  tended  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  Masonic 
institution  was  "dangerous  in  a  free  government,  subversive 
of  political  equality,  and  hostile  to  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice."" 

In  February  of  this  year  a  convention  of  seceding  Masons 
met  at  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County.  It  denounced  Masonry,  up- 
held Morgan's  Illustrations  of  Masonry,  and  sent  a  memor- 
ial to  Congress  upon  the  use  made  of  Fort  Niagara  by  the 
Masons  as  a  prison  for  Morgan.^  The  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  in  the  papers  throughout  the 
countrN'^  served  as  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  new  cause 
and  made  many  converts.  This  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
convention  at  Le  Roy  on  March  6,  1828.  Twelve  counties 
were  represented,  yiz,  Chautauqua,  Orleans,  Ontario,  Erie, 
Monroe,  Yates,  Niagara,  Livingstone,  Seneca,  Genesee, 
Wayne,  and  Tompkins.  This  convention  urged  the  sup- 
pression of  Masonry  through  the  ballot  box,  and  recommended 
the  calling  of  a  State  convention  at  Utica  in  August  follow- 
ing; it  advocated  the  establishment  of  "free  presses"  and 
other  means  of  spreading  the  "blessed  spirit."  At  this  con- 
vention Samuel  Works,  Henry  Ely,  Frederick  F.  Backus, 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  and  Thurlow  Weed  were  appointed 

1  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  385. 

fr  Weed,  Autobiography  1,  2ft6.    See  also  MrMaster,  History  ni  the  Peoph*  of  the  United 
States,  V,  118. 
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a  general  central  committee.  Thewe  men,  together  TVith 
Timothy  "  Fitch  and  Bates  (yook,  remained  upon  the  com- 
mittee through  the  most  important  years  of  the  Antimasonic 
party. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  excitement,  and  the  vigorous 
means  adopted,  alarmed  the  Jackson  party,  and  on  March  18 
Lieutenant-Governor  Pitcher  urged  the  legislature  to  appoint 
a  special  commission  to  investigate  the  death  of  Morgan.  On 
April  15  a  bill  for  this  purpose  became  a  law,  and  Daniel 
Mosely  of  Onondaga  was  appointed  commissioner.  The 
motive  of  the  sudden  change  in  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  apparent.  They  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating these  Antimasonic  elements  before  the  approaching 
State  and  national  elections,  and  their  policy  was  altered 
accordingly.  * 

Both  parties  now  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
win  over  the  Antimasons,  and  the  Adams  party  rested  their 
only  hope  of  carrying  the  State  upon  an  alliance  with  them.'' 
The  Adams  men  had  an  advantage  in  their  candidate,  for  it 
was  known  that  Jackson  was  a  Mason  while  Adams  was  not. 
Furthermore,  custom  and  precedence  strengthened  this  ten- 
dency, for  the  district  which  was  now  the  stronghold  of  Anti- 
vmasonry  had  formerly  been  opposed  to  the  Democmts.  The 
basis  of  .this  opposition  was  economic,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
Antimasons,  there  was  enough  of  the  opposition  spirit  still  left 
to  rally  a  strong  force  to  any  banner,  whatever  its  emblem, 
that  would  lead  against  the'  hated  opponents  of  the  canal. 
Adams  combined  in  himself  the  elements  necessary  for  such 
a  union  of  forces. 

The  Jackson  party,  as  soon  as  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Adams  became  apparent,  sought  to  hold  the  ''coalition"  up 
to  public  opprobrium.  They  loudly  proclaimed  that  ''the 
friends  of  the  Adniinistration  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
have  been  unwearied  in  their  exertions  to  connect  the  public 
feeling  with  the  Presidential  question;  and  that  they  have 
spared  no  pains  to  contribute  to  the  public  agitation  with  that 
in  view.     This  purposes  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  several  of 

tiPnK'fCMliiiKHof  Lo  lioy  convi'iition,  Albany  Aixns,  Mtiy  17,  ItfJH. 

l»Wou<l,  AntobioKniphy.  I,  2.')S. 

cUammond,  Political  Hi«t<»ry  of  New  York,  II,  asc. 
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the  Administration  members  of  Congress  from  that  section  of 
the  State,  and  by  their  agents  and  tools  in  these  counties."" 

This  effort  was  furthered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Masonic 
Adams  men,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  the  principal  Adams  paper  of 
the  time,  referring  to  the  Antimasons: 

Their  persecuting  and  unhallowed  principle  has  extended  itself  to  the 
Presidential  contest,  and  the  most  disgraceful  measures  are  now  taken  to 
make  the  Masonic  question  bear  on  that  important  election.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  candidates  for  that  office  is  a  Mason,  and  therefore  he  must 
he  opposed ;  that  his  opponent  is  not  one,  and  therefore  he  must  be  sup- 
ported. To  this  course,  we  enter  our  strong  and  solemn  protest.  We 
know  not  whether  Mr.  Adams  be  a  Mason,  and  we  care  not.  We  are  in 
favor  of  his  re-election,  but  we  must  despise  ourselves  did  we  desire  to  gain 
a  single  vote  through  the  Antimasonic  excitement,  and  we  look  with  con- 
tempt, and  almost  horror,  on  those  who  endeavor  to  further  his  election 
by  such  means.  ^ 

It  was  the  great  aim  of  men  like  Weed  to  quiet  such  grum- 
bling within  the  anti-Jackson  ranks  and  to  present  a  broad, 
united  front  to  the  enemy.  Consistent  Antimasonry  was  for- 
gotten by  these  ambitious  leaders  and  carried  out  only  by  the 
lesser  but  more  fanatical  politicians,  such  as  John  Crary  and 
Solomon  South  wick,  who  henceforth  with  their  followers  can 
be  called  the  only  true,  consistent,  and  uncompromising  Anti- 
masons. 

The  papers  of  the  day  accused  Weed  of  intriguing  with 
Washington,  and  of  receiving  money  to  start  .various  Anti- 
masonic  newspapers  ''  in  order  to  ase  the  Morgan  excitement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Administration  party."  Whatever  may 
have  been^  the  truth  of  it  all.  Weed  became  Adams's  polit- 
ical manager  in  western  New  York.''  From  this  time  he  was 
looked  upon  )>y  his  opponents  as  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy/ 
He  brought  to  his  views  some  of  the  brightest  men  of  the 
Adams  party  in  the  State,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  able 
politicians  the  countrj'  has  ever  seen.  These  men  saw  that 
the  Adams,  or  National  Republican  party,  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  could  not  hope  to  compete  upon  anything  like 


1  Albnny  ArguN.  April  5,  1828. 

''Albany  AdvortlHcr,  April  6,  1828.  See  til.Ho  for  .similar  oiiinioiiH,  Allmiiy  ArRUH,  June 
4,  extracts  from  Buffalo  Journal.    (Adams.) 

c  Geneva  Palltulium  in  AU>any  Arg^us.  May  7. 1828. 

ri  Weed  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  :i03,  307.  Weed  was  at  thin  time  c<Iitor  of  the  Antimafionic 
Emiuirer  at  Roehe»ter. 

<•  Albany  Argus,  April  9,  17,  and  July  14,  1828. 
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r  \f 

\j   \    '  equal  terms  with  the  vigorouH  spirit  of  Jackson  l)eInoc^acJ^ 

In  the  words  of  one  of  these  men,  ^'The  Administmtion  party 
in  this  State  is  in  the  hands  of  men  not  able  to  steer  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  *  *  *  Were  it  not  for  the  Antimasons, 
they  would  not  have  a  loop  to  hang  a  hojye  on."^ 

These  men  fought  and  worked  first  and  foremost  for  Adams 
and  against  Jackson,  and  they  held  Antunasonry  as  merely  an 
excit^uueut  that  might  be  turned  to  their  advantiige.  They 
made  the  mistake,  however,  of  l)eing  overconfident  of  their 
power  to  lead  the  excite^4x)pulace  blindfold  whither  they 
wished.  They  encountered  many  strong,  zealous,  and  often 
fanatical  men  who  w^ould  not  be  led  in  this  manner;  and  they 
never  completely  (juelled  their  discontent  Antimasonry  in 
conse([uence  at  no  time  presented  a  solid  front  to  the  enemy. 

Signs  of  discontent  with  the  leadership  of  men  of  the  Weed 
stamp  had  already  })egun  to  appear.  The  Le  Roy  convention 
of  Jul}'  4,  1828,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolvedf  That  whatever  may  l)e  our  j)re(iileotionH  for  the  prominent 
(■andidaten  now  Injfore  the  public  for  the  ProHidency,  and  whatever  part 
we  as  individualH  may  see  fit  to  take  in  the  national  politics,  we  consider 
the  same  as  entirely  diiH^onneoted  with  Antimasonry,  and  of  vastly  para- 
mount importance;  that  the  convention  would  view  with  undiHHemhle<l 
feelinf^  of  regret,  any  atUMupt  to  render  tlie  honest  indignation  now  ex- 
isting against  the  [Masonic;]  institution  subservient  to  the  views  of  any  of 
the  political  parties  of  the  day;  that  we  do  most  unhesitatingly  disclaim 
all  intentions  of  promoting  ])olitioal  principles.  ^ 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  however,  the  convention 
made  no  nomination  for  governor.  This  was  looked  upon  as 
another  of  Weed's  schemes,  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  in- 
fluenced the  convention  to  give  the  Adams  party  a  chance  to 
nominate  a  suitable  candidate  to  be  indorsed  bv  a  later  Anti- 
masonic  convention.  ^ 

Weed  made  strenuous  efiorts  to  unit**  the  parties,  and  traveled 
mpidly  from  place  to  place  reconciling  differences  and  seek- 
ing in  every  way  to  combine  the  elements  of  opposition.  He 
was  accused,  indeed,  by  his  opponents  of  bargaining  even  with 
Masons.''  In  the  light  of  subsecjuent  events  such  a  charge 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  without  foundation.     Weed's 

«i  A.  H.  Tracy  to  Wi'wl,  June  19.  1K2N.    See  Weed  Autobiography,  II,  j>.  321. 

('AltMuiy  ArtfiLH,  July  H.  1828. 

rlbid. 

<<  Albany  Aixum.  July  11,  Aur.  1,  Itvjs. 
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plans  were  realized  in  part.  The  Adams  convention  which 
was  held  at  Utica  on  July  23  nominated  Judge  Smith  Thomp- 
son for  governor,'  and  Francis  Granger,  the  legislative  cham- 
pion of '  Antimasonry,  for  lieutenant-govenior.®  But  that 
arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the  more  bitter  Antimasons,  for 
Thompson,  though  not  a  Mason,  was  not  a  radical  Antimason. 
To  the  enthusiastic  opponents  of  Masonry  the  outcome  of  the 
convention  seemed  merely  a  trick  to  forestall  their  nominations 
and  deprive  them  of  a  candidate  of  their  own.  *  They  therefore 
resolved  to  hold  a  convention  and  to  present  a  ticket,  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Weed  this  convention,  which  met 
August  4,  resolved  ''to  disregard  the  two  great  political 
parties,  that  at  this  time  disti*act  this  State  and  the  Union,  in 
the  choice  of  candidates  for  office;  and  to  nominate  Anti- 
masonic  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor."*^ 
Mr.  Granger,  having  not  yet  accepted  the  previous  nomina- 
tion, was  nominated  as  candidate  for  governor  and  John 
Crary,  of  Washington  County,  for  lieutenant-governor.*' 

Mr.  Granger  was  thus  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Both  sides  awaited  his  decision  with  anxiety.  It  was  not 
until  August  28  that,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Anti- 
masons,  he  declined  their  nomination.  He  had  spent  the  time 
meanwhile  negotiating  with  Crar3\  Crary  signified  his 
intention  of  declining,  but  intimated  that  Mr.  Granger,  as 
the  nominee  for  governor,  should  publish  his  declination  first. 
This  he  did,  but  "Honest  John  Crary"  did  not  carry  out  his 
part  of  the  agreement.* 

The  radical  Antimasons,  not  entli^ely  disheartened,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  candidate,  and  accordingly  held  another  con- 

a  Albany  Argus.  Aug.  4, 1828.  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  902. 303.  Weed  sayi  that  the 
"delegates  from  the  rural  districts  generally  were  for  Mr.  Granger"  as  governor.  The 
reason  he  assigns  for  the  nomination  of  Thompson  was  tliat  the  nomination  of  Granger, 
"avowedly  to  secure  the  Antimasonic  vote,  would  offend  so  many  National  Republicans 
as  to  jeopardize  not  only  the  State,  but  the  electoral  ticket."  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  302. 
303,304. 

b  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  p.  387.    Albany  Argus,  Aug.  13,  20, 1828. 

<•  Albany  Aigus,  Aug.  13,  20, 1828.  See  also  Hammond.  Political  History  of  New  York, 
II.  p.387. 

<f  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York.  II,  388.    Albany  Aigus,  August  II,  1828. 

It  was  charged  by  the  Jackson  papers  that  Weed,  who  attended  the  deliberations,  aided 
by  John  H.  King,  chairman  of  the  Adams  central  committee,  busily  intrigued  to  prevent 
this  nomination;  but  that  a  "laige  proportion  of  the  convention  saw  the  destruction  of 
Antimasonry  in  the  attempts  of  desperate  political  adventurer^  to  connect  it  with  the 
Presidential  question.  •  *  *  They  accordingly  disappointed  Messrs.  Weed  and  King, 
and  nominated  their  own  candidates." 

'Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  pp.  285.  286,  287. 
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vention  at  lie  Roy  on  September  7."  There  they  nominated 
a  typical  exponent  of  extreme  Antimasonry,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  picturesque  figure  in  the  history  of  New  York 
polities — Solomon  Southwick — authorof  SolomonSouth  wick's 
Solemn  Warning,  the  editor  of  the  National  Ohseiver,  a  re- 
nouncing Meson,  a  bi-oken-down  )>olitician,  who  hnd  lieen  a 
candidate  several  times  before,  and  incidentally  bad  lieen  uc- 
cused  of  much  corruption,  and  who  was  now  an  enthusiastic 
lecturer  upon  Antimasonry  and  upon  the  Bible/ 


Weed,  seeing  bis  plans  completely  frustnited  by  this  last 
nomination,  denounced  it  and  withdrew  his  supjHU-t.'"  He  in 
turn  was  himself  denounced  liy  the  Antimasonn  as  a  traitor. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Antiniasuns  in  Koi-bester,  it  was  resolvinl 
"that  the  Antimiwonie  party  in  this  county,  has  reason  to 
fear  that  they  ba\'e  Ix-en  Iwtraycd  l)y  the  nn'n  in  whom  they 

"  Alljany  Art:"".  HrpU-mUT  IS,  WJC.    ilniiiniiiiiil.  ■'•iIIHi-hI  UMon-  ><(  Ni'iv  Yi.rk,  II,  SfW. 

r'W«ilglv»ailinl.Ti-»liin{<l.wripttr.n<.(  hliii  In  lil»  AiiloliU^niplij-,  I .  p[..  4i,  JW.  Hu 
KpTovntu  him  bh  lull  lil  qiialiil  Kiipcnlltliiiin,  nWvn  [Ictermtiilnii  h<H  hc'IIiiiis  by  llir  hmol 
■  nJn.  He  wna  ipoken  of  m  «  i)ii*tl)le  nndMHlp  a*  «rl)r  lu  M»r(-li,  1!W,  by  Ihf  Aiill- 
msKiinH.  (Albany  Aikim.  Hmch  U,  l)r«.)  Ilr  wiih  h<-ii<M-[iir(h  with  (Yiiry.  l<i  siuuil  al  (he 
hiiiilof  Ihvnm'onipnHnininK  Anllnuumv,  blitprlyiippiiMHltoWi-iilBiiil  hh  iiinchltintlniiii. 

-Albsny  ArBU".  si^pii'mlier  au,  iww. 
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have  iiiost  trusted,  and  that  the  recent  course  pursued  by 
Thurlow  Weed,  in  giving  support  to  the  Administi-ation  in 
preference  to  genuine  Antimasonry,  calls  loudly  upon  genuine 
Antimasons  to  come  out  and  act  independent  of  leaders."^ 
Followers  of  Weed  retorted  ''that  the  character  of  Mr. 
Southwick  was  such  as  to  discredit  any  party  at  whose  head 
he  might  be  placed."*  In  view  of  this  division,  success  for 
the  State  ticket  was  impossible. 

In  national  affairs,  however,  the  Antimasons  were  drawn  to 
Adams  through  the  influence  of  a  letter  in  reply  to  an  inquir}^ 
addressed  to  him  on  March  31,  from  Canandaigua,  by  one 
Oliver  Heartwell,  upon  the  subject  of  masonry.  He  replied, 
"I  state  that  I  am  not,  never  was,  and  never  shall  be  a  Free- 
mason." In  spite  of  his  request  the  letter  was  made  public, 
and  immediately  tecame  a  subject  for  heated  political  discus- 
sion. The  Jackson  papers  produced  aflSdavits  to  show  that  a 
political  bargain  was  made  wherein  the  Antimasons  promised 
support  because  of  this  assui*ance.  Numerous  sworn  state- 
ments were  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to  the 
(»xact  wording  of  the  letter.  The  whole  matter  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  veracity  between  the  Antimason,  Heart- 
well,  on  one  side,  and  one  Cutler,  who  claimed  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  letter. *■  The  letter  undoubtedly  tended  to  unite  the 
Antimasons  of  New  York  in  support  of  .Adams.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  had  increased  as  the  election 
approached.     Weed  says: 

The  feeling8  c»f  the  Masons,  exasperated  by  the  existence  of  a  political 
organization  which  made  war  upon  the  institution  of  Freemasonry,  became 
intensely  so  by  the  renunciation  of  Masonry  by  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  the  Presbyterian,^  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches.  The 
conflict  therefore  became  more  emV)ittered  and  relentless,  personally, 
politically,  socially,  and  ecclesiastically,  than  any  other  I  have  ever  par- 
ticipated in,  and  more  so,  probably,  than  any  ever  known  in  our  country. 
Thousands  of  Masons,  innocent  of  any  w^rong  and  intending  to  remain 
neutral,  were  drawn  into  the  conflict,  when  all  were  denounced  w^ho  ad- 
hered to  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Antimasons  maintained 
that  the  abduction  and  murder  of  Morgan  resulted  legitimately  from  the 
obligations  and  teachings  of  the  order./ 


a  Albany  Argus,  October  11, 1828. 

6  Whittlesey's  account  in  Hammond.  Political  History  of  New  Yorlt,  II,  390. 
c  Albany  Argiu,  Aug^iist  6,  20, 1H2H.     Adams  was  not  nt  this  time  so  radical  an  opponent 
of  masonry  as  he  soon  became. 
d  Weed,  AuU>biography,  I,  302. 

'The term  Presbyterian  was  often  xisrd  to  include  CongregationaliKts  at  this  time. 
/  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  302,  303. 
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In  the  election  the  west  gave  a  heavy  vote  for  Adams;  the 
counties  of  Orleans,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Monroe,  Livingstone, 
Ontario,  Wayne,  Erie,  Chautauqua,  including  the  "infected 
district,"  threw  their  votes  for  him.^  Eighteen  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State  favorable  to  Jackson  and 
sixteen  in  favor  of  Adams.  This  made  a  total  of  twenty  for 
Jac^kson,  when  there  were  added  the  two  electors  chosen  by 
an  electoral  college  acting  for  the  State  at  large.  *  Van  Buren 
received  136,783  votes  for  governor;  Thompson,  106,416; 
Southwick,  33,335.'- 

In  the  senate  the  Antimasons  were  to  have  William  H. 
Maynard,  from  the  Fifth  district,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  the  party  ever  produced — a  man  of  remarkable  talents, 
whose  bright  promise  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  great 
cholera  scourge  of  1832.  Hiram  F.  Mather  was  elected  from 
the  Seventh  and  George  H.  Boughton  and  Moses  Hayden 
from  the  Eighth  district.  These  men,  together  with  seventeen 
assemblymen,  were  to  constitute  the  first  real  legislative 
party  of  the  Antimasons.^ 

The  election  of  1828  gave  new  life  to  the  party.  The  end 
of  that  year  showed  Antimasonry  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
recognized  political  unit,  but  an  organization  as  yet  without 
well-ordered  machinery.  The  great  leaders  like  Weed,  'i^^ho 
were  to  hold  the  reins  in  the  future,  were  unsuccessful  in 
wholly  affiliating  the  movement  with  the  Adams  interests  in 
the  State,  especially  in  the  gubernatorial  issue.  The  great 
difficulties  of  the  future  had  all  presented  themselves.  They 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  extremists,  who  wished  for  nothing  but 
the  extinction  of  Masonr^^  and  the  machine  politicians,  who 
would  manage  this  excitement  tothe  interest  of  the  old  Adams 
party.  Then,  too,  the  Masonic  Adams  men,  with  their  organ, 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  formed  an  element  which  could,  not  [)e 
mustered  with  complete  success  under  the  banner  of  Anti- 
masonry,  and  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  counties  these 
men  held  stolidly  aloof  from  any  combination  with  the  Anti- 
mtisons.     Had  all  the  supporters  of  Adams  united  on  one 

a  Albany  ArgU8,  November  18,  '24,  27,  1828. 
f> Hammond.  roUtlcal  History  of  New  York,  II.  289. 

<•  Hammond.  Political  Hi«tor>'  of  New  York,  II,  290.    Wetnl,  AuU)bioKrat)hy.  I,  807.    See 
also  newdpapera  mentioned. 
dAlbauv  Argiw.  November  18.  1828;  Hammond.  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  290. 
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gulxirnatorial  ticket,  had  not  the  Antinia^ons  voted  for  South- 
wick  and  Crory,  it  is  very  probable  that  Van  Buren  and 
Throop  would  have  been  defeated/' 

A  considerable  degree  of  success  was  achieved,  however, 
in  uniting  these  jarring  elements  to  the  support  of  Adams,* 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  the  Antimasonic 
issue  alienated  from  him  a  number  of  votei*s  who  would  have 
been  his  supporters  had  not  the  cause  been  locally  identified 
with  the  attack  on  Masonry. 


a  Hammond,  II,  289.  Whittlesey,  who  wa.s  a  Jackson  man,  does  not  hold  this  opinion. 
He  tries  to  make  out  that  Antimasonry  sprani^  from  both  parties.  It  was  to  the  interests 
of  the  Antimasons  to  f<how  that  the  party  had  no  political  basis  in  any  old  party  move- 
ment, but  sprang  spontaneously  from  both.  There  is  ii  grain  of  truth  in  this,  but  any- 
body who  examines  the  roll  of  leaders  of  the  party,  the  fundamental  causes,  the  locality, 
the  attitude  of  the  Jackson  party,  the  future  career  of  Antimajionry,  can  not  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  its  basis  politically  in  the  old  opponents  of  Jackson  and  of  ^ 
the  Bucktails.  See  Whittlesey's  account  in  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York, 
il,  391. 

h  Albany  Argus,  November  27,  1828;  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  J»l. 
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The  unexpected  ntrength  shown  by  the  Antinia^ons  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  in  the  election  of  1828 
encouraged  them  and  discouraged  their  enemies.  Thereafter 
the  Adams  party  in  New  York  was  practically  superseded 
by  the  new  and  vigorous  organization,  made  up  of  the  broken 
fragments  of  all  paities.  It  was  replaced,  in  fact,  by  an 
an ti- Jackson  party  of  discontent.  Even  the  radical  Anti- 
masons  to  a  large  extent  deserted  their  quixotic  leader  and 
joined  the  new  movement.  However,  Southwick  and  Crary 
were  not  entirely  mollified,  but  continued  to  prove  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Weed  and  his  associates.  Again  and  again  Weed's 
plans  were  frustrated  and  his  designs  exposed  to  obloquy  by 
these  doughty  warriors  who  saw  but  one  issue,  and  that  the 
true  opposition  to  the  Masonic  institution. 

The  Democrats  for  a  time  did  not  cease  to  court  the  spirit 
which  could  be  so  dangerous  in  opposition.  Governor  Van 
Buren,  astut*^  politician,  referred  to  the  excitement  in  his 
January  message  to  the  legislature,  as  Whittlesey  says,  'Mn 
terms  of  moderate  commendation,  and  deprecated  the  perver- 
sion of  the  feeling  to  selfish  and  sinister  purposes.  It  was 
evidently  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  excitement 
created  by  a  great  and  local  cause  was  worthy  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  found  existence;  but  its  direction  to  political 
objects  was  unworthy  of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence.'''* 
The  efforts  of  Van  Buren  and  the  Democrats  had  little  effect 
in  diverting  the  movement,  which  had  already  become  an  anti- 
Jackson  crusade. 

The  Antimasonic  convention  which  met  on  February  19, 
1829,  marks  a  new  starting  point  in  the  history  of  the  party 
in  New  York.     In  the  words  of  Bancroft:  "'  Henceforth,  until 

«  Hammond,  Pollllcal  lliHtory  of  New  York,  II,  392. 
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the  Antimasonic  decline  set  in,  they  carried  on  the  most 
effective  system  of  political  propagandism  that  the  State  had 
ever  known."*  It  was  all  the  more  effective  because  the 
political  nature  of  it  was  concealed  by  an  outward  show  of 
Antimasonry  with  all  its  verbiage  and  proscriptive  decla- 
rations. Their  peculiar  methods  were  exhibited  plainly  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  In  the  first  place,  the 
jarring  elements  of  the  party  were  brought  together.  The 
seemingly  repentant  Weed  was  forgiven  and  once  more  was 
admitted  as  a  delegate.  Although  Solomon  South  wick  opened 
the  convention  with  a  long  address,  yet  it  was  such  men  as 
Weed, Whittlesey,  Granger,  Seward,  Myron  Holley,  Maynard, 
A.  Tracy,  and  Henry  Dana  Ward  who  were  the  most  active 
men  in  the  assembly. 

Reeolations  passed  the  assembly  to  draft  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  Masonic  outrages  and  on  the  principles  of  Masonry;  on  the  nature 
and  effect  of  Masonry  on  our  civil  and  religious  institutions;  in  relation  to 
the  truth  of  Morgan's  illustrations;  and  of  the  exposure  of  the  Le  Roy 
convention;  to  enquire  if  any  laws  exist  in  this  State  relative  to  Masonic 
institutions,  and  if  any  application  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  their 
repeal;  to  enquire  if  it  be  expedient  to  have  a  United  States  convention  of 
Antimasons;  to  inquire  if  the  wife  of  Morgan  has  the  means  of  support  for 
herself  and  children,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  her  relief; 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Moigan,  etc. 

All  of  these  resolutions  passed.  On  Friday,  February  20, 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
September  11, 1830.*  This  last  action  aroused  a  furor  of  criti- 
cism from  the  Democrats.  The  Argus  remarked:  '^That 
meeting  is  just  preceding  the  next  election  for  governor  of 
the  State.  Nobody,  we  presume,  suspects  Mr.  Granger  of 
any  intention  to  connect  the  two  subjects. '^^  In  the  light  of 
these  events,  and  considering  the  character  of  the  men  then  in 
power,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Mr.  Whittlesey  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  '^  were  similar 
to  those  of  former  conventions  and  directed  exclusivelv.  against 
Freemasonry."*' 

The  Democrats  described  the  objects  of  the  meeting  as 

CI  Life  of  Seward,  I,  29. 

bSee  Albany  Aigiu,  February  21,  2S,  1829;  Albany- Advertiser,  February  21, 1829. 

« Albany  Argus,  February  23, 1829. 

d Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  892. 
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^^  fully  disclosed  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  leading  dele- 
gates and  in  the  tenor  of  their  proceedings/'    The  Argus  said: 

Indeed  it  is  no  longer  attempted  to  be  disgaieed,  that  the  design  of  those 
who  now  have  the  charge  of  this  combination  is  political,  and  that  they 
look  directly  to  the  elevation  of  the  political  leaders  in  the  game,  and  to 
the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  Republican  party.  This  is  the  whole 
design.  The  yearning  for  office  and  power  and  a  resolution  to  strive  to 
obtain  it,  by  whatever  means,  was  manifest  in  nearly  all  the  movements 
from  the  opening  maledictions  of  the  great  leader,  Solomon  Southwick, 
to  the  plausible  sophistry  of  the  newest  convert,  Myron  Holley;  and  from 
the  perpetual  caucusings  and  private  whisperings  of  the  profligate  Weed, 
to  the  exclusive  and  proscribing  moderation  of  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins. 
«  «  «  ipi^e  same  men,  ever  since  they  abandoned  the  name  Federalist, 
have  resorted  to  every  trick  and  device,  and  have  bestrid  every  hobby 
that  promised  the  slightest  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs 
against  Republicans.  It  is  the  same  broken-down,  foiled,  and  defeated 
politicians — the  same  traders  under  every  flag — that  have  paid  Antimasonry 
the  compliment  to  assume  its  keeping,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
political  schemes.  We  have  said  that  this  is  the  old  Federal  party,  and 
the  disaffected  of  all  parties  in  a  ne\^  dress.  In  relation  to  the  former 
party,  there  are  honorable  exceptions.  There  are  many,  we  well  know, 
who  have  not  only  refused  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  this  deception, 
but  who,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  approached  with  the  assertion 
that  it  is  best  to  encourage  the  scheme,  "  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  defeat 
the  Jackson  party,*'  have  spoken  with  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  unprin- 
cipled attempt.  <> 

It  was  said  by  the  Democrats  that  ^^not  a  single  individual 
who  supported  the  Republican  [Jackson]  ticket  at  the  late  elec- 
tion was  a  delegate  to  the  convention."^  Articles  from  the 
loi^l  papers,  such  as  the  Oneida  Observer,  were  cited  to  similar 
effect,  giving  long  lists  of  former  Adams  men,  called  ^'  Feder- 
alists," who  had  joined  the  Antimasons/  The  Antimasons  in 
the  legislature  were  meanwhile  found  upon  the  National 
Republican  side  in  nearly  every  issue.** 

Trials  and  investigations  had  been  going  on  all  this  time,  and 
a  growing  party  in  the  legislature,  composed  of  Antimasons,  was 
constantly  clamoring  for  ^^more  light."  The  Democrats  had 
learned  by  former  experience  the  danger  of  resisting  such 
demands,  and,  accordingly,  select  committees  composed  exclu- 

(t  Albany  Aiguii,  Februarf  '26. 1829.  This  is  probably  the  work  of  Croswell,  editor  of  the 
Argtu,  a  member  of  the  Regency,  and  one  of  the  opponents  of  Weed.  He  was  a  brilliant 
political  writer. 

b  Albany  Argiu,  March  6, 1829. 

o  Albany  Argus,  February  2fl,  March  5, 1829. 

If  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  892. 
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sively  of  Antimasons  were  appointed  in  the  senate  and  house 
to  recommend  measures  for  the  investigation  of  the  Morgan 
affair.  In  the  senate  this  committee  brought  in  a  report  ask- 
ing further  direction  from  that  house.  The  committee  of  the 
whole  resolved  to  send  back  the  report  with  directions  to 
bring  in  such  a  bill  as  they  thought  expedient  and  proper  ''to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  if  any  legislation  is  deemed 
necessary."* 

In  the  house  the  Antimasons  seemed  to  be  equally  lax  and 
inefficient,  now  that  they  had  partially  obtained  what  they 
wanted.  The  only  thing  of  importance  which  this  committee 
did  was  to  approve  of  continuing  the  law  appointing  a  special 
commissioner.^  That  such  men  did  not  take  advantage  of 
these  concessions  argues  that  they  were  probably  hindered  in 
some  indirect  way,  as  was  often  charged  by  the  Antimasons. 
Incidents  like  the  above  seemed  only  to  make  the  whole  body 
of  the  party  more  and  more  bitter  toward  the  Democrats. 
These  concessions  and  Van  Buren's  message,  however,  show 
that  attempts  were  still  made  to  stem  the  growing  influence 
and  unity  of  opposition  in  New  York.  ♦ 

The  city  of  Rochester  was  during  this  time  .the  point  where 
the  bitterest  strife  was  waged.  The  spring  elections  left  the 
town  about  equally  divided  between  the  friends  of  the  two 
parties.*^  In  Rochester  Weed  published  his  Anti-Masonic 
Enquirer;  and  in  Rochester  the  radical  Masons  determined  to 
make  a  bold  stand.  The  great  majority  of  the  Masons  of 
that  section  of  the  State  had  condemned  the  Morgan  affair 
and  had  given  willing  aid,  as  good  citizens,  toward  the  con- 
viction of  the  participators  therein.  The  enthusiasts,  how- 
ever, kept  up  a  bitter  warfare  against  Antimasonry,  and 
finally  made  the  great  mistake  of  openly  establishing  a  news- 
paper to  uphold  their  cause.  The  paper  was  called  the 
Craftsman  and  was  printed  at  Rochester.  Although  its  tone 
was  Democratic,  the  Democrats  recognized  that  it  was  a  pow- 
erful help  to  Antimasonry  and  repudiated  it.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  a  movement,  ''the  tendency  of  which,"  they  said, 
"  can  scarcely  fail  to  revive  the  scenes  of  the  past  year,  to  at 
least  continue,  much,  beyond  the  .natural  duration,  the  embit- 

a  Albany'Argus,  March  2, 1829. 

Mbid. 

e  Albany  Argus,  May  12, 1829. 
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tered  and  excited  feelings  of  the  times,  and  to  put  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  those,  who,  under  the  mask  of  Antimasonry ,  have 
sought  their  own  political  and  personal  elevation."  "With 
this  paper  and  its  contributors,"  says  the  Argus,  ''  we  pre- 
sume the  mass  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  do  not  act;  but 
whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  wishes,  decline  its 
associations  and  disapprove  of  its  course."* 

Governor  Throop,  too,  realized  the  danger  to  the  Democrats 
of  these  new  efforts  of  the  Masons  to  strike  back  at  the  Anti- 
masons.  In  his  inaugural  address  upon  taking  the  executive 
chair  vacated  by  Van  Buren  he  reviewed  the  situation.  He 
asserted  that  he  was  no  Mason,  and  said: 

And  yet  I  find  it  difticult  to  l^elieve  that  a  society,  which  has  \yeen  exist- 
ing several  centuries;  which  has  enrolled  among  ita  members  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  and  many  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  purity  of 
life,  and  devotion  to  their  country,  is  founded  on  principles  which  tend  to 
subvert  all  government,  or  exact  obligations  from  its  members  incompatible 
with  their  duty  to  their  fellow  citizens,  their  country,  and  their  God.  I 
have  not  found  that  the  meml)erH  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  anywhere, 
contend  that  there  is  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  whatever  may 
have  heretofore  l)een  the  case,  any  great  object  to  be  effected,  or  particular 
good  to  be  obtained,  by  upholding  the  institution.  If  that  be  so,  I  can  not 
but  believe  that  all  well  meaning  members  will  soon  see  the  propriety  of 
dissolving  an  association,  which  can  only  remain  aa  a  source  of  useless  irri- 
tation among  its  members,  and  between  them  and  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  in  making  these  avowals,  I  owe  it  to  my  own  feelings,  and  to 
the  occasion,  to  say,  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  subject  subservient  to 
political  or  party  purposes,  which  labors  to  introduce*  into  the  community 
a  proscriptive  crusade  against  any  class  of  our  citizens,  and  which  threatens 
to  expose  this  highly  favored  land  to  those  scenes  of  fanaticism  and  bloody 
persecution  which  have  in  succession  overturned  and  devastated  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe,  shall  meet  in  me  a  mild  and  temperate  but  a  stem 
and  inflexible  opponent.  & 

Such  an  address,  representing  as  it  fairly  did  the  sentiments 
of  the  nonmasonic  Democratic  politicians  of  the  day,  could  in 
no  wise  satisfy  the  radical  Masons  or  the  Antimasons,  and 
consequently  it  added  no  strength  to  the  Democratic  cause. 

The  election  of  1829  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the 
Jackson  party.  Nevertheless,  the  strong  Antimasonic  Eighth 
senatorial  district  elected  Albert  H.  Tracy,  a  man  who  was 

a  Albany  Argus,  September  2,  18*29. 

ft  Inaugural  address,  Albany  Argus,  September  4,  1829. 
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probably  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  party  in  his  capacity  for 
political  intrigue;**  for  the  first  time  Antimasonrj'-  crossed 
"Cayu^  Bridge"  and  elected  two  out  of  the  four  candidates 
for  the  assembly  in  Seward's  county;*  and  there  was  also  a 
slight  gain  in  some  of  the  old  Adams  counties,  such  as  Wash- 
ington and  Oneida/  The  united  opposition  had  learned  a 
lesson  by  the  split  of  the  previous  year,  and  this  year  they 
were  careful  not  to  encroach  on  each  other's  territory.  The 
Antimasons  seemed  to  have  concentrated  their  strength  in 
their  former  strongholds,  and  to  have  left  by  default  a  clear 
field  for  the  National  Republicans  in  the  other  counties. ** 
^  The  year  1829  was,  in  the  main,  a  period  of  quiet  preparation 
and  organization.  The  plan  for  a  national  convention  showed 
that  the  bold  and  ambitious  leaders  were  gradually  getting 
hold  of  the  party  and  preparing  it  for  its  higher  national 
career.  True  Antimasonry  had  become  subverted  to  anti- 
Jacksonism.  The  beginnings  of  the  Whig  party  in  New 
York,  and  we  may  say  in  the  nation,  had  appeared. 

o  Weed  acknowledges  him  to  b«*  the  leader  in  this  respect.  Weed,  Autobiography.  I, 
421. 

f>  Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward,  I,  29.  Seward  had  not  as  yet  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cause  to  any  great  extent. 

c  Albany  Argus,  November  16,  20,  26,  27, 1829. 

dSeward  Autobiography,  I,  75.  In  the  "infected  district"  alone,  the  Democrast 
allowed  22  men  to  the  Antimasons,  viz:  Chautauqua,  2;  Erie,  2;  Genesee,  3:  Living- 
ston, 2;  Monroe,  3;  Niagara,  1;  Ontario.  3;  Orleans,  1;  Seneca,  2;  Wayne,  2;  Yates,  1.  "It 
appears  that  in  20  counties  the  opponents  of  the  National  Republican  party  nominated 
50  members  for  Assembly  as  Adams  men,  and  that  in  28  other  counties  the  opposition  63 
candidates,  denominating  them  Antimasons— making  a  total  of  113  candidates  out  of  128 
members."— Albany  Argus,  November  26, 1829. 


CHAPTER  IV -THE  HIGH  TIDE  OF  POLITICAL  ANTIMASONRY 

IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  election  of  1829  proved  that  the  National  Republicans 
had  united  with  the  Antimasons  to  a  larger  extent  than 
theretofore.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Democrats  that  not  one 
Democratic  member  had  been  returned  from  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  Antimasons  controlled  the  vote.®  In  view  of 
those  results  the  Democrats  despaired  of  uniting  with  the 
Antimasons  and  no  longer  hesitated  to  denounce  the  leaders 
and  the  ^^  coalitions. "  In  fact  they  openly  opposed  the  Morgan 
investigation  itself — a  thing  which  they  had  seldom  previously 
done.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  like  Governor  Throop,  statc^d 
that  Antimasoriry  was  "  overflowing  its  proper  boundaries/' 
was  "  misdirected  in  its  eflforts,"  and  was  "  carrying  into  public 
affairs  matters  properly  belonging  to  social  discipline."*  The 
Antimasons  in  the  legislature,  led  in  the  senate  by  Albert 
H.  Tracy  and  in  the  assembly  by  Granger,  Weed,  and  Philo 
C.  Fuller,  joined  the  opposition  to  the  administration  on  all 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  The  two  great  questions  in 
New  York  politics  were  the  Chenango  Canal  and  the  safety 
fund  system  in  banking.  The  Democrats  had  constantly 
defeated  the  attempts  to  build  a  canal  which  should  connect 
the  interior  lakes,  and  would  consequently  connect  the  Erie 
Canal  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  through  the  Susquehanna 
River.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Antimasonic  party, 
containing  as  it  did  so  many  Clinton ians,  should  champion  the 
cause;  nor  is  it  strange  that  it  should,  by  promoting  this 
movement,  strive  to  curry  favor  with  the  South  central  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  thus  destroy  its  support  of  the  Demo- 

<■  Addren  of  the  Jackson  elcctora.  Frccman'n  Journal,  Cooperntown,  N.Y.,  September 
20,1880. 
b  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  898. 
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crats.     Accordingly  we  find  them  vigorously  supporting  this 
scheme.*' 

The  active,  shrewd  leaders  who  now  controlled  the  destinies 
of  Antimasonry  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  pierce  a  joint  in 
the  armor  of  the  Regency.  They  were  in  legislative  matters 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Regency,  and  the  Bucktails.  They 
stood,  openly  and  avowedly,  the  party  of  internal  improve-  . 
ments  with  the  old  Clintonian  policy,  vigorously  advocating  ^ 
the  extension  of  the  canal  system,  as  well  as  fighting  every 
effort  of  the  Regency  to  raise  the  tolls.* 

On  the  bank  issue  they  made  still  another  effort  to  curry 
sectional  favor.  The  New  York  City  banks  had  petitioned 
the  legislatui*e  for  some  modifications  of  the  safety -fund  law 
and  for  charters  under  that  act.^  When  it  was  proposed  to 
tax  them  in  the  regular  manner,  the  Antimasonic  leaders  saw 
at  once  a  chance  to  oppose  successfully  the  administration 
and  gain  the  favor  of  these  institutions.  As  the  strength  of 
party  was  almost  wholly  in  the  agricultural  interior  of  the 
State,  this  policy  attracted  great  attention  and  was  widely 
commented  upon  by  the  Democratic  press  of  the  day.**  Inci- 
dents of  this  kind  were  pointed  out  by  the  Democrats  as  proof 
positive  that  real  Antimasonry  no  longer  existed.* 

The  party  kept  up  the  opposition  to  the  Masons;  trials  and 
investigations  went  on  as  before;  and  petitions  were  presented 
for  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State. 
All  of  these  proceedings  were  looked  upon  by  the  Democrats 
as  efforts  to  *'  keep  the  pot  boiling"  for  political  purposes;  and 
indeed  it  was  necessary  that  something  of  this  sort  should  be 
done  if  the  more  radical  of  the  party  were  to  be  kept  at  all  in 
subjection  to  the  machine.     Two  circumstances  occurred  in 

a  Hammond.  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  pp.  827,  828. 

ft  Albany  Evening  Jonmal,  April  16, 1880. 

0  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  827. 

dSays  the  Argus:  "The  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  a  few  days  since  described 
by  certain  veracious  newspapers  as  odious  monopolies,  aristocracies,  and  all  that;  and 
the  idea  that  they  should  be  received  into  the  safety  fund  upon  any  other  terms  than 
the  other  banks  of  the  State  (whatever  might  be  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation)  was 
scouted  through  the  same  sources.  Now,  in  order  to  regain  the  favor  of  those  *  odious 
aristocracies/  it  is  declared  to  be  a  great  hardship  to  compel  them  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  banks  of  the  State  freely  con- 
tribute; and  the  presses  which  assaulted  them  yesterday,  declaim  to-day  almost  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  against  a  system  which  is  so  harsh  as  to  require  them  not  only  to 
conduct  their  affaire  well,  but  to  secure  the  people  against  their  defalcations. "—Albany 
Argus.  March  27, 1890. 

c  Freeman's  Journal,  Cooperstown  N.  Y.,  September  20, 1830.    Democratic  addresses. 
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this  connection  to  help  the  party  to  gain  converts.  In  the 
convention  of  February,  1830,  it  was  decided  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  charging  the  grand  lodge  with  furnishing  funds  to 
help  the  Morgan  conspirators.  The  legislature,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  30,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  attorney -general, 
who  was  to  file  a  quo  warranto  if  he  should  find  the  grand 
chapter  guilty,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  their  charter. 
Such  action  wa8  plainly  of  no  use  to  the  Antimasons,  as 
there  was  no  wa^'  of  compelling  the  members  of  the  grand 
chapter  to  testify,  and  testimony  had  to  be  obtained  before  a 
quo  warranto  could  be  granted.^  Antimasons  considered 
this  action  fair  proof  of  the  Masonic  character  of  the  Jackson 
party,  and  of  the  part  Masons  were  playing  in  politics. 

Another  incident  tended  to  confirm  this  feeling.  Mr.  John 
C.  Spencer  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mosely  as  special  counsel  to 
investigate  the  Morgan  outrage.^  In  the  courne  of  his  duties, 
he  thought  that  by  applying  to  the  purpose  the  reward  of 
$2,000  which  Governor  Clinton  had  previously  offered  he 
would  be  able  to  solve  the  whole  Morgan  mystery,  and  con- 
sequently he  wrote  to  Governor  Throop  for  ad  vice  and  author- 
ity to  use  the  money.  The  authority  was  refused,  and  soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Spencer  made  a  report  to  the  legislature  which 
bore  very  heavily  upon  the  Western  Masons.  The  legislature 
cut  his  salary  down  to  $1,000,  thus  showing  their  disapproval 
of  his  work.  This  produced,  naturally,  great  indignation 
among  the  Antimasons  and  led  to  Spencer's  resignation.^ 

Mr.  Spencer's  letter  of  resignation  was  very  bitter  and  re- 
flected severely  upon  the  administration.  He  cx)mplained  that 
he  was  not  given  the  "advice,  direction,  and  support  of  the 
executive,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government,"  and 
that  "positive  aid,  beyond  the  performance  of  formal  duties 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,"  had  in  no  instance  been 
rendered  him,  and  that  official  communications  to  the  governor 
had  been  divulged  so  as  to  defeat  his  measures  and  bring 
undeserved  reproach  upon  him.  "These  communications," 
he  said,  "related  to  tlje  moiins  of  discovery  of  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  William  Morgan's  death;  they  were  not  only  in 

a  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  11,394.    Albany  ArgUH,  March  9. 1880. 
6  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  233, 258.    Mr.  Spencer  had  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  in  the  trials  of  1826. 
<* Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  395. 
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their  nature  strictly  confidential,  but  the  success  of  the  meas- 
ure suggested,  depended  entirely  upon  their  being  unknown 
to  the  parties  and  their  friends,  yet  they  became  known  to 
the  counsel  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  offense  upon 
William  Morgan."*" 

The  Democrats  made  all  haste  to  disprove  these  charges 
and  accused  Spencer  of  wanting  to  use  the  money  to  bril)e 
witnesses.  They  also  accused  him  of  lying,  of  "gross  per- 
version of  the  facts  in  relation  to  Governor  Throop,  of  the 
entire  omission  of  the  published  statements  of  Governor 
Throop,"  and  of  divulging  the  facts  himself.* 

All  this  tended  to  strengthen  the  Antimasonic  spirit  at  a 
time  when  the  shrewd  leaders  of  the  part}'  could  use  it  to  the 
most  advantage.  It  tended  to  solidify  the  opposition  to  the 
dominant  party,  and  men,  who  before  liad  been  lukewarm, 
now  turned  sharply  against  an  administration  which  was  pic- 
tured in  such  high  colors  as  "'the  hotbed  of  Masonry."  It 
was  easier  to  combine  the  scattered  elements  of  the  oppo- 
sition than  formerly,  and  in  the  campaign  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  were  skillfully  used. 

The  party  leaders  now  in  power  spared  nothing  that  could 
l)e  used  to  strengthen  the  machinery  of  its  organization  out- 
side of  the  State  as  well  as  within.  On  February  26  a  con- 
vention was  held  at  Albany  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
strike  out  boldly  for  wider  empire,*^  or,  in  other  words,  to  put 
the  "  new,  vigorous,  and  enthusiastic  Antimasonic  party  "  in 
the  place  of  the  discomfited  and  overthrown  National  Repub- 
lican party,  which  had  practically  withdrawn  from  the  field  in 
most  of  the  Northern  States.  It  became  evident  that  the 
work  done  by  the  leaders  in  New  York  had  stirred  up  many 
like  movements  in  other  States  and  that  first  steps  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  party  had  been  taken.'' 

When  the  convention  met,  a  report  was  made  on  the  press 
which  showed  remarka])le  growth;  of  the  211  newspapers  in 
the  State,  32  were  Antimasonic.  Thirty-six  delegates  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  Antimasonic  convention,  to  l)e  held  in 

"  Spencer'8  letter,  Albany  Argus,  May  14, 1830. 

''They  charged  that  the  "  trusty  agent  of  the  central  committee  [Weed]  for  the  manu- 
facture of  'Goodenough  MorgauH'  was  the  special  aid,  necond.  and  abettor  of  Mr. 
Spencer  In  all  this  matter."    Albany  Argus,  June  24, 1830. 

fSeward'H  Autobiography,  1,  7G. 

d  Seward,  ibid. 
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Philadelphia  the  following  year.  Among  them  were  Tracy, 
Whittlesey,  Granger,  Holley,  Seward,  Maynard,  Crary,  and 
S.  M.  Hopkins,  the  greater  number  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
young  group  of  politicians  who  were  now  directing  the  party. 
We  see  no  mention  of  Solomon  Southwick  as  a  delegate  to  the 
convention,  and  he  was  probably  discarded.  However,  though 
he  was  not  there,  his  spirit  was  present,  if  we  are  to  judge 
anything  from  the  reports  of  the  Democratic  papers.*" 

The  convention  also  virtually  discarded  Mr.  South  wick's 
political  organ,  the  National  Observer,  and  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  to  be  conducted 
by  Thurlow  Weed.  The  party  was  thus  provided  with  an 
efficient  newspaper  at  the  seat  of  government  to  compete  with 
the  Argus  and  the  Advertiser.  The  first  number  of  this  paper 
appeared  on  March  22,  and  announced  its  political  policy,  * 
pledging  itself  ^^to  the  cause,  the  whole  cause,  and  nothing 
but  the  cause  of  Antimasonry;  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  cause  which  com- 
prehends all  the  great  and  cherished  interests  of  our  country." 
It  promised  to  advocate  '^zealously  on  all  occasions,  domestic 
manufacture,  internal  improvement,  the  al>olishment  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt;  repeal  of  our  militia  system;  and  all 
other  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  people."* 

It  advcK'Ated  also  the  temperance  cause;  contained  a  great 
amount  of  religious  news,  largel}'  of  a  controversial  nature; 
and  in  many  ways  tried  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
establishment  of  this  paper  and  its  support  of  many  things 
besides  Antimasonry,  together  with  the  suspicion  that  it  was 
ci*eated  for  the  advancement  of  the  shroTvd  young  politicians 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  editor,  drove  many  sin- 
cere Antimasons  to  oppose  it.  The  dissatisfaction  was  greatly 
increased  when  such  hints  as  the  following  began  to  appear 
in  Weed's  paper:     ''The  gre^t  body  of  the  Antimasons  would 

a  The  Albttiiy  ArgUM,  March  1, 1H30,  ffiveN  the  foUowlnK  KiKnifloRiit  remarkM  of  John  Cox 
Morriit:  "  He  uixed  the  purity  and  rliKintereMtcdncMM  of  Antimasonry  and  objected  to 
having  it  mid  *  You  want  to  Im*  a  member  of  the  iutM>mby:'  '  you  want  to  be  a  Hcnator' 
(looking  all  around  the  chamlMT);  'you  want  to  be  a  member  of  CongreMN'  (laying  hlM 
hand  on  hiH  bnMi.«(t);  'you  want  to  lie  governor'  (dropping  hJH  linnd  toward  Mr.  Tracy, 
who  Hat  directly  in  front  of  him).  '  What.'  8aid  he, '  if  you  talk  to  a  man  of  Antlroaiionry, 
in  the  answer?  You  are  a  d— — d  fmil.  You  are  foUowerN  of  Solomon  Southwick,  and  he  in 
mad."' 

Mlandbill,  with  early  numberNof  the  Albany  Kvenlng  Journal. 
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much  rather  see  Mr.  Clay  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  than  the 
Masonic  dignitary  who  tramples  on  the  rights  of  the  people."* 

The  party  had  another  difficulty  to  overcome,  which  tended 
to  split  the  opposition  to  the  Democrats.  The  rise  of  the 
Workingman's  Party  in*  New  York  at  this  time  threatened 
also  to  thin  their  ranks.  The  birth  of  this  party  was  due  to 
agitation  to  secure  for  the  mechanics  of  New  York  a  more 
effectual  lien  for  the  laboiiand  materials  furnished  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.*  ^Moreoj;jr,  the  ffeeli^g  hi  that  democratic 
age  that  the  workingman's  position  was  despised,  and  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  rightful  share  in  the  government  and 
offices,  helped  along  the  movement.  All  the  discontented  men 
who  could  not  join  the  Antimasons,  including,  of  course,  great 
numbers  of  the  anti-Jackson  Masons,  joined  this  party.  It 
soon  became  a  heterogeneous  mass,  which,  says  Hammond 
^^  professed,  among  other  things,  an  opposition  to  the  monopoly 
of  banking,  to  banks  and  bank  paper,  although  you  might 
very  soon  perceive  bank  directors,  clerks,  and  cashiers  figur- 
ing in  their  ranks."  ^  On  April  16  they  nominated  Ei-astus 
Root,  one  of  the  most  radical  Masonic  leaders,  for  governor.^ 

The  Antimasonic  leaders  immediately  began  negotiations  to 
win  over  this  movement  to  the  support  of  their  party  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  '*It  seemed  necessary,"  says  Seward, 
'^to  name  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  who  resided 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  identified  with  the  '  working- 
men,' and  free  from  the  reproach  of  previous  connection  with 
the  Antimasonic  party.  Samuel  Stevens,  a  young,  talented, 
and  distinguished  alderman  of  the  city,  was  approached,  and 
gave  his  consent  to  assume  that  place." ' 

The  leaders  having  planned  the  nomination,  the  next  thing 
to  do  was  to  have  the  State  convention  i-atify  it.  The  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Utica,  on  August  11,  and  to  Mr.  Seward  was 

a  Clay  wan  a  Maaon.  That  Weed  was  actually  engaged  in  trying  to  tie  the  fortunes  of 
the  party  to  Clay  in  shown  by  the  published  correspondence  with  Clay.  (Weed's  Auto- 
biography, I,  350.) 

bSee  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  330. 

c  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  831. 

rflbid.  John  Crary,  of  Washington  County,  said  in  the  Argus,  August  24, 1890,  that  "the 
Workingman's  party  has  been  considered  under  Masonic  influence,  and  got  up  in  cities 
and  villages  to  oppose  Antimasonry." 

« Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  78.  To  like  effect  Crary 's  letter,  Albany  Argus.  August  24, 
1880.  Weed,  Autobiography.  1, 367,  gives  an  account  of  the  search  for  a  candidate  in  New 
York  and  the  final  acceptance  of  Stevens. 
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assigned  the  duty  of  convincing  the  delegates  of  the  "expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevens."^ 
Mr.  Seward,  by  that  wonderful  acuteness  which  always  distin- 
guished his  political  career,  wove  such  a  mesh  of  connection 
between  Antimasonry  and  the  political  events  of  the  past  year 
that  it  was  seemingly  impossible  to  refute  him.  Among  other 
remarks  are  those  so  aptly  (quoted  by  Bancroft,  the  resolution 
in  which  he  said: 

iii  the  eventfl  which  called  the  party  into  existence  we  have  proof  that 
the  society  of  Freemaflons  has  broken  the  public  {)eace,  and  with  a  high 
hand  deprived  the  State  of  a  citizen;  that  in  the  guanied  and  studious 
silence  of  the  press  throughout  the  Union  on  the  subject  of  that  outrage, 
we  have  proof  that  Freemasonry  has  subsidized  the  public  press;  that  in  the 
refusal  of  the  house  of  assembly  to  institute  a  legislative  inquiry  into  the 
acts  of  the  society  of  Freemasons  in  relation  to  that  outrage,  we  have  proof 
that  the  legislative  department  has  been  corrupted;  that  in  the  withhold- 
ing by  the  acting  governor  of  all  positive  aid  in  bringing  to  justice  the 
actors  in  that  profligate  conspiracy,  and  in  his  recent  denunciation  of  the 
same  public,  which  when  a  judge  he  hailed  as  "a  pledge  that  our  rightn 
and  liberties  are  destined  to  endure,"  we  have  proof  that  Freemasonry  has 
made  a  timid  executive  subservient  to  her  will,  and  that  in  the  estiape  of 
the  guilty  conspirators  by  means  of  the  Masonic  obligations  of  witnesses 
and  jurors,  we  have  fearful  proof  that  Freemasonry  has  obstructed,  de- 
feated, and  baffled  the  jwliciary  in  the  high  exercise  of  its  powers.  That 
for  these  reasons  the  society  of  Freemasons  ought  to  l)e  abolisheil.^ 

However,  the  i*adical  Antimasons  readily  saw  through  the 
efforts  of  Seward  and  put  up  a  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  nominated  b}^  Mr.  Fessenden,  a  delegate 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Fessenden's  words  upon  this  occasion 
are  highly  interesting.  After  alluding  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  his 
popularity  among  the  workingmen  of  New  York,  he  said  he 
"should  not  object  to  Mr.  Crary  if  the  majority  of  the  Static 
were  Antimasons,  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  nominate  a 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  and  have  both  defeated." 

He  said  he  was  "opposed  to  coalitions,  but  this  was  not  a 
coalition;  it  was  using  the  name  of  a  man  known  to  ])e  opposed 
to  the  Masonic  institution,  the  name  of  an  individual  popular 
and  honorable,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  victory  in  favor 
of  Antimasonry."  He  spoke  at  some  length,  alluding  to  the 
advantage  of  a  partial  victory  if  a  complete  triumph  could  not 

aSewnrd,  Autobiojfniphy,  I,  7k. 

t*  Proct'vdingN  oi  the  ronveiition,  pp.  4,  fi.    Hniirroft'M  Life  of  Seward,  I,  :U. 
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be  gained,  and  the  desirability  of  obtaining  all  the  votes  possi- 
ble, "whether  Antimasons  or  not."^  This  quotation  is  given 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  position  of  the  Antimasonic 
party  at  this  time.  That  such  sentiments  could  have  been 
uttered  and  such  a  nomination  made  shows  clearly  that  the 
party  had  deviated  from  its  fundamental  principles,  and  really 
was  indistinguishable  from  the  old  opposition  to  Jackson.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  to  make  a  separate  nomi- 
nation failed.^ 

Southwick  and  Crary  had  now  lost  the  last  vestige  of  power 
in  the  new  party.  The  celebrated  author  of  ''  Solomon  South- 
wick's  Solemn  Warning,"  like  a  prophet  of  old,  wailed  aloud 
in  his  grief  and  heaped  solemn  anathemas  upon  the  heads  of 
the  iconoclasts  who  had  dared  to  dispute  his  leadership.  He 
accused  Weed  and  his  friends  of  trying  to  destroy  his  paper, 
of  going  into  the  "dark  corners,"  as  he  says,  "like  Free- 
masons, which  they  pretend  to  oppose,  and  attempt  by  vile 
calumny  and  mean  insinuation  to  impeach  my  fidelity,  my 
prudence,  and  my  judgment  in  supporting  the  cause,  *  *  * 
let  them  meet  me  face  to  face,  front  to  front,  before  a  just, 
impartial,  and  independent  people,  and  I  fear  not  the  issue. 
I  shrink  from  no  investigation,  fear  no  responsibility,  I  fear 
none  but  God.  I  hate  none  but  the  devil,  and  his  works  of 
darkness."*^ 

Mr.  Crary,  too,  in  a  letter  stated  his  grievances.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Stevens  was  not  an  Antimason  and  "  that  whenever  a 
candidate  is  nominated  that  does  not  sustain  the  character  of 
an  Antimason,  the  part}'-  and  principle  is  dissolved."  He  ac- 
cused the  party  of  having  lost  its  integrity,  called  for  a  puri- 
fication, and  urged  the  Antimasons  to  throw  off  "the  bondage 
of  men  who  have  entered  the  party  from  unworthy  motives, 
*  *  *  so  that  the  character  of  honorable  men  belonging  to 
it  be  vindicated  from  reproach."^ 

Many  of  the  discontented  men  leaned  toward  the  Democrats, 
and  we  hear  Southwick  proclaiming  against  "Henry  Clay's 
Grand  Trinity  of  Corruption,  Bankocracy,  Freemasonry,  and 
National  Internal  Improvement."  "Already,"  he  says,  "are 
the  branches  of  the  national  bank  multiplying  among  us,  and 

a  Proceeding  of  convention,  Albany  Ar^iB,  Aug.  16, 18S0. 

ft  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  367. 

c  National  Observer,  August  21, 1830. 

d  Letter  dated  Salem,  August  17.  1830,  in  Albany  Argus,  August  24, 1890. 
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that,  too,  under  Masonic  influence  as  well  as  Clay  influence, 
which  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  cloven  foot  of  Clay 
begins  to  show  itself  so  clearly  in  the  movements  of  some 
folks  who  pretend  to  he  Antimasons,  that  it  may  be  seen 
with  half  an  eye."** 

The  last  remarks  were  called  forth,  no  doubt,  by  the  in- 
creased interest  shown  by  the  political  Antimasons  in  national 
affairs.  The  Antimasonic  convention  had  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia September  11,  and  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jerse}, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  were  represented. 
The  convention  was  distinctly  under  New  York  influence,  and 
Francis  Granger,  the  candidate  for  governor,  was  president. 
The  national  character  of  the  designs  of  the  party  were  fully 
set  forth,  although  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  President.  It  was  voted,  however,  to  hold 
another  convention  of  *'the  people  of  the  United  States 
opposed  to  secret  societies  *  *  *  to  meet  on  Monday,  the 
26th  day  of  September,  1881,  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  by 
delegates  equal  in  number  to  their  representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  make  nominations  for  suitable  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  be 
supported  at  the  next  election."* 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  political  nature  of 
Antiraasonry  was  openly  avowed  by  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  remarked  "  that  he  had  been  surprised  the  other 
day  to  hear  a  gentleman  express  his  surprise  that  the  conven- 
tion had  assembled  for  political  purposes."  He  declared 
''that  they  had  met  for  no  other  but  political  purposes."*^ 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  Antimasonic  spirit  fashioned  into  a 
recognized  national  political  party  with  many  issues  to  present 
to  the  people  be^ide^s  its  opposition  to  Masonry.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention  are  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  national  issues  are  sandwiched  in  with  rabid  Anti- 
masonry.     The  following  may  serve  as  examples: 

Ratolt^d,  That  a  cx)mmittee  l>e  appointe<l  to  consider  the  nature,  princi- 
ples, and  tendency  of  Freemasonry  as  regards  its  effects  on  the  Christian 
religion. 


aSouthwick'8  letter,  Albany  Aryus.  October  16,  1K;)0. 

ft  See  proceedings  and  aim  Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  September  11,  1H30;  Albany 
Argufl,  September  17,  22,  1880. 
r  National  Oasette.  ibid. 
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Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  ties  and  obligations  of  Freemasonry  upon  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

Rtsolvedf  That  a  committee  be  raised  to  inquire  into  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  of  the  family  of  Capt.  William  Morgan,  and  to 
report  what  measures,  if  any,  should  be  adopted. 

Besolvedf  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  most 
expedient  time,  place,  and  manner,  for  making  nominations  of  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. <> 

The  gubernatorial  campaign  was  exciting,  and  everything 
which  could  possibly  be  brought  against  the  Jackson  party 
was  used.  Some  of  *these  charges  deserve  a  brief  treatment. 
The  Jackson  paily  was  decried  in  the  Lake  sections  because 
Jackson  had  vetoed  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  harbors  on 
Lake  Erie.* 

The  Cherokee  question  and  the  missionaries  were  topics  of 
general  interest  at  that  time  and  were  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  the  Antiraasons  in  working  upon  the  religious  ele- 
ments, and  Antimasonic  conventions  throughout  the  State 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  Democratic  policy  in  these 
k  matters.*^  The  "American  system,"  too,  was  universally  sup- 
/  ported  by  the  party,  and  great  stress  was  laid  in  this  par- 
ticular campaign  upon  the  interests  of  "mechanics  and  work- 
ingmen"  as  helped  by  that  system.  It  was  no  doubt  a  very 
welcome  shibboleth  because  of  the  efforts  to  draw  the  "  Work- 
ingmen's"^  party  to  their  standard. 

In  distinctively  state  matters  the  canal  and  internal  improve- 
ment question  was  put  prominently  foi-ward.  Granger,  on 
acceptijig  the  nomination,  had  pledged  himself  "to  foster  and 
extend  that  S3'stem  of  internal  policy  which  has  placed  our 
State  upon  its  envied  preeminence."*  The  party,  as  usual, 
directed  a  fierce  crusade  against  the  Regencj',  declaring  that 
the  "Regency  combined  with  the  canal  commissioners,  had 
conspired  to  raise  the  canal  duties  so  as  to  divert  our  com- 
merce into  the  Welland  Canal  of  Canada;  *  *  *  that  thev 
opposed  the  railroad  contemplated  to  be  made  between  Albany 

a  From  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  in  Albany  ArgoH,  September  17, 1830. 

ft  Albany  Aikus,  October  21, 1830. 

<'See  Queens  County  convention,  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  13, 1830. 

d  Cayuga  convention  proceedings,  Albany  Evening  Journal,  September  25.  Sullivan 
County  convention,  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  8,  1830.  Seventh  eenatorial  dis- 
trict convention,  Albany  Evening  Journal,  September  26. 

f  Albany  Argus,  Auga«t  23, 1830.  • 
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and  Boston;  *  »  *  that  thev  denounced  all  internal  ini- 
provements  aH  "unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  their 
party,"  ^  and  that  they  contt^niplated  levying  a  direct  tax  to 
provide  funds  for  the  State.* 

The  irritation  among  the  people  of  the  southern  and  central 
counties  because  of  the  continued  postponement  of  the  Che- 
nango Canal  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  gain  to 
the  party.  Although  Chenango  County,  which  was  most 
anxious  for  this  improvement  had  been  one  of  Van  Buren's 
strongest  counties  in  the  famous  election  of  1826,  and  this 
district  was  in  general  a  staunch  Democratic  one,  yet  because 
of  this  question,  the  Democrats  were  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
lose  their  strength  there.  The  Twenty-first  Congressional 
district  convention  of  Antimasons  resolved  that  they  deemed 
the  construction  of  the  Chenango  Canal  to  be  an  object  of 
''paramount  and  vitjil  importance  to  the  interests  of  this  dis- 
trict," and  that  they  would  not  "support  any  man  for  office 
whom  we  know  to  be  opposed  to  it."^  As  events  proved, 
these  threats  were  not  idle,  and  represented  not  only  the 
ideas  of  the  Antimasons,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  central  counties. 

The  Antimasonic  excitement  itself  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
summing  up  the  political  condition  of  the  people  in  this  cam- 
paign. We  have  the  following  strange  and  chaotic  condi- 
tions: (1)  Antimasons  attacking  the  Masonic  institutions;  (2) 
both  Jackson  Masons  and  Clay  Masons  attacking  the  Anti- 
masons; (3)  Clay  Masons  to  some  extent  supporting  Antima- 
sonry;  (4)  Masons  openly  supporting  Throop  as  Masons;  (5) 
Weed  negotiating  for  support  from  the  Masons;  (6)  radical 
Antimasons  attacking  the  followers  of  Weed;  (7)  Democrats 
attacking  radical  Masons  and  repudiating  their  support. 

To  explain  more  fully  these  conditions,  it  is  to  be  noted  in 

a  Albany  Argus.  November  18,  1830. 

b  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  19,  1830.  Seventh  senatorial  district  convention, 
ibid,  SeptembiT  26.    Chenango  convention,  ibid,  October  S,  1830. 

o  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  15, 1830. 

In  a  met>ting  of  the  Antimasons,  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  it  vva«  resolved:  "That  In  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  the  defeat  of  the  Chenango  canal  may  be  traced  to  the  duplicity 
of  the  canal  commissioners,  the  hypocrisy  of  its  pretended  friends,  and  to  the  deep  and 
settled  hostility  of  the  Albany  Regency  to  every  question  of  public  policy  which  does  not 
minister  to  their  private  interests  and  selflsh  ambitions  as  individuals,  and  their  ascend- 
ancy as  a  party."— Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  4, 1830. 
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the  first  place  that  the  Antimasons  did  what  they  could  to 
keep  alive  the  excitement  and  persecution  of  the  Masons. 
Orations  were  delivered;  collections  taken  up  for  the  support 
of  the  widow  of  William  Morgan;  pamphlets,  almanacs,  and 
addresses  circulated;  Masons  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  par- 
take in  the  communion  service;^  and  various  itinerant  preach- 
ers and  lecturers  patrolled  the  country  in  aid  of  the  cause. 
Ex-Masons  opened  lodges,  and  disreputable  characters  as  ^'poor 
blind  candidates"  were  initiated  as  ** entered  apprentices," 
passed  to  the  degree  of  ''  fellow-craft,"  raised  to  the  "  sublime 
degree  of  master  mason,"  advanced  to  the  ''  honorary  degree" 
of  "mark  master,"  installed  in  the  chair  as  '*past  master," 
received  and  acknowledged  as  '*most  excellent  master,"  and 
exalted  to  the  degree  of  "holy  royal  arch,"  before  delighted 
audiences.^  The  excitement  was  further  propagated  by 
the  manufacture  of  other  Morgan  cases.  In  Washington 
County  a  great  stir  was  produced  over  the  murder  of  a  man 
named  Witherill,  which  was  declared  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Masons.^ 

The  Antimasons  received  great  aid  from  the  increasingly 
bitter  attitude  of  the  radical  Masons  and  their  paper,  the 
Craftsman.  Of  this  latter,  the  Democrat*  said:  "There  is 
probably  no  single  cause  to  which  anti-masonry  is  more 
indebted  for  its  continued  prevalence  in  the  western  coun- 
ties."** Although  this  paper  was  plainly  acting  with  the 
Democratic  party,  yet  the  Argus,  the  organ  of  that  party, 
denounced  it  unsparingly.  Its  attitude  is  well  shown  by  the 
following: 

Though  it  [the  Craftsman]  desires  to  be  umierstood  as  acting  with  the 
Democratic  party  *  *  *  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  The 
Craftsman  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Clay.  For  that  purpose  it  was 
established  and  to  that  end  its  efforts  have  been  directed.  The  design 
had  been  to  give  the  publication  a  circulation  and  character  on  other 
grounds,  so  as  to  attach  weight  to  its  recommendations  when  the  time 
would  come  for  an  avowal  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cl&f.^ 


a  Albany  Argus,  October  16, 1880.    See  papers  of  the  day. 

l>  Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  76.    See  papers  of  the  day. 

e  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  16, 1830.  Washington  County  was  the  home  of  John 
Crary,  and  bordered  on  the  strong  Antimasonic  State  of  Vermont.  It  was  a  strong  Anti- 
masonic  county. 

d  Albany  Argus,  July  24, 1890. 
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The  desperate  effortn  of  the  Democratic  to  get  rid  of  this 
^^Old  Man  of  the  MountainM^' were  piteouH  and  unavailing. 
They  could  not  escape  the  ntigma  of  thiH  forced  relation.^ 

While  Weed  was  busily  engaged  in  abusing  otherH,  he  wa« 
being  abused  by  the  Democrats,  by  the  Southwick  Anti- 
masons,  and  by  the  Clay  men  who  refused  to  unite  with  him 
and  whose  organ  was  the  Albany  Advertiser.  He  was  accused 
on  all  sides  of  being  inconsistent  and  of  recommending  Anti- 
masons  to  vote  for  Masons  who  had  not  renounced.  One  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  especially  harped  upon.  The  Anti- 
masons  of  Albany  were  not  strong,  and  after  vain  attempts 
at  organization,  it  was  urged  in  a  meeting  on  October  13,  *'  that 
as  our  contest  is  against  Masonry  only,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  consequence  of  this  county  being  the  very  sink 
of  Masonry  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  selecting  an 
assembly  ticket  of  our  own  on  pure  Antiraasonic  principles, 
and  we  therefore  recommend  to  Antimasonic  friends  to  select 
such  persons  not  adherents  of  any  secret  society  as  they  think 
proper  to  vote  for."* 

Among  the  men  recommended  by  Weed  for  the  nomination 
were  several  who  were  accused  of  being  Masons.^  Weed 
caused  the  report  to  be  circulated  that  these  men  had 
renounced  and  that  he  had  their  renunciations  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  them  published  till  after 
the  election  for  fear  of  injuring  their  popularity.  His  opjx)- 
nents  clamored  loudly  for  those  renunciations,  and  the  South- 
wick Antimasons  accused  him  of  having  "been  guilty  of  a 
mean  and  l)ase  deception"  and  of  having  "duped  the  honest 
Antimasonic  yeomanry"  to  vott*  for  adhering  Masons.''  It 
was  said  that  he  had  oi)enly  made  })argains  with  the  Masons 
for  their  votes/ 

a  The  Antl-ma«oiiN  uned  the  changi*d  attitude  of  Thruop  toward  their  movement  and 
his  recent  denunciation  of  it  with  nuccefw.  It  wax  naid  ' '  that  hlH  InconaiHtent  and  contra- 
dictory  conduct  in  relation  to^tho  excitement  produced  by  the  abduction  of  William 
Morgan  HhowR  him  ah  dentitute  of  firm  princlplcH  an  he  in  of  Intellectual  Htrength.  In 
1827,  aa  a  judge  of  the  )>eneh,  he  abandoned  Judicial  dignity  and  propriety  and  went  out 
of  his  way  to  catch  the  popular  breeze.  He  a|>plauded  the  excitement,  called  it  a 
'  bleflaed  npirit,'  and  remarked  that  ho  miw  in  it  a  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  the  iame 
principle  which  had  achieved  our  independence.  In  1R29,  while  prenident  of  the  Senate, 
he  Indulged  in  the  most  wanton  abuM  of  the  excitement  he  had  two  yearn  before 
applauded;  and  compared  it  to  the  delusion  of  ouranceston  re«pecting  witchcraft."— 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  19, 1830.  / 

6  Albany  Argus,  October  19, 1880. 

rlbld. 

«f  South  wick's  National  Obncrver,  N<»vember  13,  1830;  Albany  Argus,  October  17, 1880. 

f  Albany  Argus,  October  16, 1880. 
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As  will  be  seen  later,  there  were  some  very  good  grounds 
for  these  accusations.  Never  was  Weed  more  bitterly 
attacked.  The  papers  were  full  of  humorous  and  sarcastic 
allusions  to  him.  He  was  called  a  "trickster,"  the  "all  pow- 
erful dictator,"  the  "modern  transformer  who,  if  the  anti- 
masons  do  not  ratify  his  bai^ins,  will  clip  their  whiskers  and 
so  transform  them  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  by  Uieir 
wives  when  they  return  home."*" 


IxitiK  ■•liind),  irblch  doen  nol  appear  on  thl«  map. 

The  results  of  the  election  were  surprising.  Throop 
received  128,8y3  votea,  while  Granger  received  120,361.* 
The  election  was  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  Clay  counties  of 
the  east,  containing  so  many  strong  Masonu,  went  over  to  the 

oAlbuiy  AtBDB.  July  22. 1II3U.  Newnpapent  ut  the  day.  This  1att«t  is  a  nlerence  lo 
lhec1ipptngofthebc»rdo[  the  dead  body  uf  Timothy  Monroe  In  the  well-known  "good- 
eDODgh-Uoc^n-llll-arier-lhe-clecUon  "  etory.  wblch  virtually  became  a  BaDquo'sghcatlo 
Weed.  (See  Weed,  Autobiography.  1.319;  Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward,  1,  39.)  The  papers 
ol  the  day  are  (all  of  these  canaids,  and  Weed  is  conunonly  called  "  Sir  Whlskerando," 
"TbeKnlghlof  the  Bhom  Whiaken,"  "Tbe  Manufacturer  of  Good-EnotiBh-MocSBiie." 
etc. 

ork.  11,  330.    Root  had  withdrawn,  bat  his 
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Jackson  party  rather  than  vote  for  Granger. «  Rensselaer, 
Columbia,  Albany,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Montgomery, 
Oneida,  Lawrence,  Franklin,  and  Essex  counties  had  all  been 
carried  for  (iranger  in  the  election  of  1828.  Now  they  had 
turned  Democratic* 

Many  of  the  Clay  papers  openly  avowed  that  they  had  de- 
feated Granger  on  account  of  his  Antimasonic  principles. 
The  Albany  Advertiser  boasted  that  *'  the  results  of  the  late 
election  have  proved  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  our  cause  was 
approved  by  the  people,  and  by  the  party  with  which  we 
have  always  acted.  In  this  and  the  counties  adjoining,  Rens- 
selaer, Columbia,  Montgomery,  and  Oneida,  which  have  given 
^>.-''  and  can  give  at  any  time,  and  will  give  whenever  the  question 
shall  distinctly  come  up,  a  majority  of  3,000  for  the  National 
Republican  party,  have  now  given  a  majority  of  7,500  for 
Throop."^  It  was  asserted  that  the  *' friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
^Y>-    ^>  s  almost  to  a  man,  gave  their  votes  for  Throop  and  Livingston 

'  ^'    .  instead  of  Granger  and  Stevens  because  they  knew  that  of 

r  the  parties  these  last    *    *    *    are  not  more  the  enemies  of 

social  order  than  they  are  of  Mr.  Clay."^ 

The  nomination  of  Stevens  was  apparently  of  no  avail;  only 
Queens  County  was  carried  by  the  Antimasons  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State;  **  but  the  efforts  of  the  Antimasons  in  favor 
of  the  Chenango  Canal  were  appreciated  in  the  counties  of 
'  Broome  and  Chenango.  These  counties,  which  had  voted 
against  Granger  in  182S,  were  carried,  together  with  many 
towns  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties.  The  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  senatorial  districts  were  carried  by  the  party,  and 
Charles  W.  Lyndc,  Trumball  Crary,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  and  the 
brilliant  young  politition,  William  Henry  Seward,  were 
elected.-^  Tompkins  and  Ca^^uga,  although  Throop  lived  in 
this  district,  were  carried  by  Seward  through  the  support  of 
the  *'  Workingmen. "  ^    The  Democrats  acknowledged  that  the 

a  See  Albany  KveninK  Journal,  Febniao'  1«.  1831;  Albiiny  Argrus,  November  10, 11, 16, 
1830;  Boston  Independent  ("hronicl©  (Clay),  Juno  30,  1H82:  Clay'H  Private  rom^pondencc, 
289:  Adams'H  Diary,  8,  261;  AntimoHonic  Inquirer  in  Ohio  Htate  Journal,  December  2. 
1830. 

frRenf»elaer  gave  Throop  1,918  majority.  Albany  upward  of  900,  Columbia  more  than 
800,  Montgomery  1,749. 

c  Albany  Advertiser,  November  20,  1880. 

dOhio  State  Journal  (Clay),  December  2, 1830. 

*  Albany  Argus,  November  11, 1830. 

/  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  337. 

Q  Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward,  I,  86.    Seward  AutobioKniphy,  I,  80. 
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Antimasons  had  elected  33  members  to  the  lower  house,  while 
they  claimed  91.^ 

The  election  was  a  big  disappointment  to  Weed,  who  was 
greatly  downcast  by  the  result.  Man}'^  Masons  who  had  prom- 
ised him  their  votes,  and  upon  whom  he  had  confidently  rested 
his  hopes,  voted  against  him.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
from  his  own  admission,  that  he  negotiated  with  the  Masons, 
as  Southwick  accused  him  of  doing.*  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe,  too,  that  many  Masons  voted  the  Antimasonic 
ticket. "" 

The  Antimasons  had  lost  the  election  by  presuming  too 
much  upon  the  merel}'  political  nature  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York.  The  management  of  the  campaign  shows  great  skill, 
but  it  also  shows  the  political  optimism  of  young  men.  Al- 
though this  election  is  called  the  ''high  tide  of  political  anti- 
1  masonry,"  **  yet  it  showed  the  great  inherent  weakness  of  the 
Anti-Jackson  party  in  New  York,  the  diflSculty  of  uniting  all 
jarring  elements  under  such  a  banner  as  Antimasonry. 

a  Albany  Argiu,  November  11, 1830. 
6  Weed,  Autobiography,  II,  40.    Weed  to  Granger. 
c  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  368.    Whittlesey  to  Weed. 
d  Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward,  I,  35. 
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CHAPTER  V -POLICY  OF  THE  PARTY  UPON  LOCAL  AND 

NATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 


Although  their  plans  had  miscarried  in  many  respects^  yet 
the  Antimasons  had  good  ground  for  hope,  and  were  not  dis- 
couraged or  disheartened.  They  had,  in  both  houses,  as 
brilliant  a  group  of  young  politicians  as  ever  had  graced  the 
floor  of  the  legislature  of  New  York.  Among  these  were  the 
eloquent  Maynard;  the  cultured,  brilliant,  and  diplomatic 
Tracy;  Millard  Fillmore,  whose  fate  it  was  to  occupy  the 
Presidential  chair;  the  polished  (Iranger;  John  C.  Spencer, 
once  the  "special  counsel,"  now  a  welcome  addition  to  Anti- 
masonry;  and,  above  all  in  possibilities,  William  H.  Seward, 
able,  eloquent,  and  shrewd."  These  bright  young  leaders  of 
the  party  in  the  legislature  soon  showed  their  strength  in  the 
many  popular  issues  which  they  supported. 

Very  early  in  the  session  Seward  attacked  the  militia 
system  which  then  existed  and  which  had  degenerated  to 
paper  enrollment  and  a  farcical  field  day.  He  showed  clearly 
how  useless  was  such  an  enoiTuous  system  as  then  existed.^ 

Another  measure  upon  which  the  party  stood  together,  and 
which  tended  to  increase  its  popularity,  was  the  bill  to  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt,  which  passed  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition.* 

Of  all  their  efforts,  none  had  been  more  profitable  to  them 
than  their  advocacy  of  the  Chenango  Canal.  The  same  atti- 
tude toward  this  particular  project  and  the  canal  and  improve- 

a  See  Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward,  I,  pp.  37,  38,  for  a  description  of  these  men. 

^This  system  required  180,000  men,  and  of  course  precluded  the  idea  of  efficient  drill- 
ing. It  was  unpopular,  too,  because  of  its  compulsory  nature  and  the  fine  imposed  for 
nonattendanee.  Mr.  Seward's  amendment  propoMid  to  reduce  the  number  and  to  make 
the  service  volttntar>'— In  short,  a  system  "  which  would  do  away  with  those  features 
which  rendered  militia  duty  so  odious  that  every  young  man  sought  to  be  released  from 
it."  The  movement  was  a  very  popular  one,  and,  in  line  with  the  Antimasonie  policy, 
was  vigorously  supported  by  them.  For  Seward's  speech,  see  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
February  9, 11, 1831.  Maynard's  speech  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  ibid.,  February  8, 
1831.    See,  also,  Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  82, 180.    Bancrfjft's  Life  of  Seward,  I,  80,  41. 

«Seward,  Autobiography,  1, 192.  It  did  not  go  into  effect  till  March  1, 1882.  "  The  act 
as  passed  retained  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  only  for  fraud  committed  by  debtors, 
and  forever  prohibited  the  incarceration  of  debtors,  who,  though  unfortunate,  v^ere  not 
guilty  of  dishonesty."    Seward,  ibid.,  I,  84.    See  also  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  879. 
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ment  policy  in  general  was  again  exhibited  in  this  session. 
After  a  considerable  struggle  the  Chenango  Canal  bill  was 
finally  reported  to  the  senate  on  the  last  day  of  February. 
Here  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  16  to  14,  the  Antimasons 
voting  in  a  body  in  favor  of  it.** 

The  party  attacked  boldly  the  power  of  the  Regency  over 
the  Erie  Canal.  Maynard  was  particularly  persistent  in  his 
efforts.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  he  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion providing  that  there  should  be  four  canal  commissioners 
who  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  and  hold  their 
office  for  three  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  senate  and  assembly.  This  plan  was  intended 
to  '^  bring  the  question  of  their  appointment  before  the  people 
at  stated  periods."  It  was  defeated,  however,  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  6  in  the  senate,  the  Antimasons  voting  in  a  body  for  it.* 

The  people  of  Monroe,  Livingston,  Genesee,  Allegany, 
Cattaraugus,  and  Steuben  counties  had  sevcml  times  petitioned 
for  a  canal  from  Rochester  to  the  Allegheny  and  had  been  re- 
fused by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  legislature.  This 
was  another  item  which  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  Anti- 
masons.^ 

More  important  than  these  measures  because  of  wider  sig- 
nificance was  the  attitude  of  the  Antimasons  toward  the  banks 
of  New  York  and  the  national  bank.  The  State  banks  under 
'  the  safety-fund  sj^stem  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  profits  and  opportunities  which  they  would  gain  if  the 
deposits  of  the  United  States  banks  were  turned  into  their 
vaults.  The  Democrats  had  been  the  originators  of  the  safety - 
fund  system  and  consequently  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  national  banks.''  On  March  4  a  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  assembly  as  follows:  ^^ Resolved^  That  it  is  the  senti- 
ment of  this  legislature  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  renewed."  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  73  to  35  in  the  lower  house  and  in  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  17  to  13.*  The  Antimasons  voted  against 
it  upon  both  occasions.  -^   The  Antimasons  made  much  political 

a  Albany  Argiu,  March  1,  1831.    Hammond,  Political  Hlfltory  of  New  York,  II,  352. 

^  Albany  Evening  Journal,  March  11, 1881. 

e  Albany  Evening  Journal,  February  21,  (?)  1831. 

dBeward,  Autobiography,  I,  85.    Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  350. 

f  Albany  Argiu,  April  9,  1831.    Hammond,  Political  HiHtory  of  New  York.  II.  361. 

/Albany  Argus,  April  12, 1881.    Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  852.    . 
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material  of  this  question.  They  warned  the  people  of  the 
.  power  of  the  State  banks  and  the  supposed  corrupt  relations  of 
\  the  canal  commissioners  with  them,''  and  held  as  one  of  their 
principal  arguments  that  the  United  States  Bank  not  only 
kept  ''in  check  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  [Regency],  but 
in  consequence  of  being  obliged  by  its  charter  to  lend  money 
at  sir  per  cent,  it  materially  diminished  the  income  which  the 
State  banks  would  derive  from  loans  at  seven  per  cent.^" 
The  attitude  of  Weed  did  not  exactly  concur  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  That  farseeing  politician  felt  the  pulse 
of  the  times.  He  saw  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bank  among 
the  great  mass  of  voters,  and  consequently  already  doubted 
the  issue  as  a  vote-winning  political  force.  His  paper  was 
full  of  equivocations  upon  the  subject.  He  intimated  in  sev- 
eral numbers  that  the  Antimasonic  members  of  the  legislature 
who  voted  for  the  Bank  were  not  necessarily  in  favor  of  that 
particular  institution.  These  remarks  were  quickly  taken  up 
by  the  enemies  of  the  party  anxious  to  insert  a  wedge  wher- 
ever possible.*^ 

Enough  has  been  shown  for  us  to  see  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  and  active  party  ably  led  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  they  had  substantially  absorbed  the  old  National 
Republican  party  and  had  taken  up  the  old  issues  together 
with  various  clever  vote-getting  additions. 

While  Antimasonry  was  so  prominent  in  the  legislature  the 
leaders  were  no  less  actively  engaged  in  perfecting  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  party,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the 

a  Albany  Axgus,  May  2, 1831 

b  Addreas  of  the  AntlmaMons  of  the  legislature  to  the  people  of  New  York,  Albany 
Evening  Joomal,  April  28, 1831. 

<r  Albany  Argtu,  May  20, 1831. 

The  Antimasons  Introduced  during  thi8  wflsion  many  matters  of  smaller  importance, 
bat  yet  of  a  popular  nature,  Huch  as  tended  to  strengthen  their  cause.  A  proposed 
amendment  was  introduced  by  Seward  Intended  to  secure  a  "  decentralization  of  the 
political  power  of  the  State,"  providing  that  the  mayors  of  all  the  cities  in  the  State 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.  It  was  finally  adopted  after  a  bard  struggle,  and  some 
years  afterwards  it  was  pn&cticAlly  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
Seward,  Autobiography.  T.  84.  Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  28, 1831.  Bancroft's  Life 
of  Seward,  I,  41. 

A  bill  of  like  nature,  intended  to  curtail  the  patronage  of  the  governor,  was  that  which 
*  was  introduced  advocating  the  appointment  by  the  legislature,  instead  of  by  the  gov- 
ernor, of  the  superintendent  and  inspector  of  the  salt-manufacturing  works  of  the  State. 
There  had  been  much  abuse  connected  with  this  matter,  as  these  officers,  it  was  said,  had 
mingled  in  the  electioneering  contents  of  Onondaga  County,  where  the  salt  works  were 
situated.  Address  of  Antimasons  of  the  legislature  to  the  people  of  New  York,  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  April  28. 1831. 
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broader  field  of  national  politics.  The  Antimasonic  State  con- 
vention held  on  February  18  proved  to  be  a  very  stormy 
affair.  Men  who  had  gone  into  the  party  to  kill  Masonrj'' 
were  disgusted  with  the  way  the  election  was  conducted,  and 
called  loudly  for  reform.  Immediately  upon  the  opening  of 
the  convention  they  urged  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
'^we  renew  our  league  and  covenant,  and  that  we  will  not 
support  any  Mason  for  office,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever, who  adheres  to  Masonic  obligations."''  It  was  urged 
that  the  jmrty  "might  lose  some  of  its  adherents  by  adopting 
these  resolutions;  but  ultimatel}^  it  would  secure  its  predomi- 
nance."* 

Such  ideas,  of  course,  were  utterly  foreign  to  Weetf's  con- 
ception of  politics,  and  they  met  with  decided  opposition  from 
his  followers.  One  gentleman  said  plainly  "  that  Antima- 
sonry  had  other  and  higher  objects  in  view  than  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  Masonic  f raternitv.  *  *  *  Between  two  Ma- 
sons  who  were  candidates  for  office  he  would  choose  the  least 
obnoxious  when  there  was  no  chance  of  electing  an  Antima- 
son.  *  •  *  He  believed  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Masonry.  That  it  was  a  cor- 
rupt institution  he  well  knew;  but  to  preserve  the  Union, 
which  he  considered  in  danger,  he  was  willing  to  let  Masonry 
exist  a  little  longer."^ 

Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influ- 
ential Antimasons,  said  that  he  thought  that  the  Union  was 
in  danger  from  Jacksonism,  and  at  the  last  election  he  had 
'*  thought  it  advisable  to  support  men  who  were  adhering 
Masons.  *  *  *  He  was  induced  to  oppose  the  nomination 
of  the  Antimasonic  ticket  in  Rensselaer,  Albany,  and  Wash- 
ington counties.  *  *  *  He  was  free  to  admit,  however, 
*  *  *  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Antimasonr}^  and  now  *  *  *  he  fully  accorded  with  the 
sentiments  expressed"  by  the  resolution.'' 

The  resolution  as  amended  bv  Mr.  Fuller  passe4  the  con- 
vention on  February  19  and  read  as  follows: 

Rewlvedj  That  inasmuch  as  very  erroneous  sentiments  respecting  the 
views  of  the  Antimasonic  party  have  been  industriously  circulated  by  its 


a  Albany  Atituj*,  February  21, 1831. 

fr  Albany  Argus,  February  21,  Proceedings  of  the  Conyention. 

dbld. 

dibid  ,  Hopklns'fl  speech. 
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enemiee,  we  do  hereby  declare  that  we  will  not  support  any  man  for  office 
under  the  state  or  General  Government  who  at  the  time  of  his  nomination 
is  an  adhering  Mason.  ^ 

Weed  was  in  the  convention,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  a 
silent  witness  of  these  proceedings  which  threatened  to  put 
so  many  stumbling  blocks  in  his  path  in  the  future.  The  con- 
vention, in  fact,  was  a  distinct  defeat  for  him  and  his  friends. 

The  summer  was  passed  in  negotiations  l)etween  the  Nation- 
al Republicans  and  the  Antima^ons,  for  it  was  evident  to  the 
National  Republicans,  not  only  in  New  York  but  throughout 
the  Union,  that  they  needed  the  growing  power  of  the  Anti- 
masons  in  order  to  win  the  approaching  Presidential  contest. 
Their  candidate  was  Henry  Clay,  and  they  did  what  they  could 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Mason,  and  tried  to 
placate  the  Antimasons  by  calling  upon  the  Masons  to  throw 
aside  their  order  for  the  good  of  the  National  Republican 
party,  and  ultimately  for  the  nation.* 

To  Weed  this  union,  which  for  a  while  seemed  hopeful,  now 
looked  doubtful,  particularly  after  his  defeat  in  the  conven- 
tion and  the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  Antimasonic  press.^ 
After  negotiations  with  Clay  he  found  it  impossible  to  get 
him  to  renounce  Masonry  and  he  finally  declared  that  '^Mr. 
Clay's  friends  have  placed  Freemasonry  between  him  and  our 
party.  *  *  *  Indeed  our  party  is  prohibited  from  sup- 
porting Mr.  Clay,  even  if  it  desire  to  do  so,  by  [reason  of] 
his  own  letter  published  last  fall  in  the  Daily  Advertiser.  In 
this  Masonic  organ,  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay 
appeared,  in  which  he  forbid  the  association  of  his  name  or 
interest  with  the  Antimasonic  party."*' 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  Mr.  Clay  was  abandoned  in 
the  Antimasonic  national  convention  of  September  26,  1831, 
and  William  Wirt  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party.*  The  leading  spirits  of  this  convention  were  New  York 
men,  including  Seward,  Spencer,  and  Weed.  Spencer,  the 
converted  ex-"  special  counsel,"  presided. 


a  Albany  Arjfus,  February  26, 1831. 

ftNew  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Clay),  in  Albany  Argns,  June  80,  1831.  Buffalo 
Journal  (Clay),  in  Albany  Argus,  July  20, 1831. 

<»New  York  Whig,  In  Albany  Argus.  July  21.  1831,  and  papers  of  the  day. 

d  Albany  Evening  Journal,  June  1,  1831.    See  rImo  ibid.,  June  6. 

« Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  90.  Wee*!.  Autobiography,  I,  389.  The  party  as  a  national 
party  will  be  considered  later. 
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The  election  of  November,  1831,  excited  very  little  new 
interest,  since  the  great  source  of  disturbance  and  political 
material — the  Morgan  trials — had  ceased  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  barred  further  prosecutions 
except  for  murder;  and  as  Masonic  lodges  had  to  a  great 
extent  given  in  their  charters  throughout  the  State,  there  was 
very  little  of  that  bitter  spirit  which  had  characterized  the 
political  elections  thus  far.  More  was  now  said  about  general 
politics. "  The  party  elected  about  30  members  to  the  assembly, 
and  the  National  Republicans  elected  6.* 

The  end  of  the  j^ear  shows  Antimasonry  developed  into  a 
full-fledged  national  pjirty  with  a  Presidential  candidate.  It 
shows  us  also  the  old  spirit  of  Antimasonry  j^till  alive,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  reactionists  of  the  State  convention,  fast  turn- 
ing from  the  waning  interests  of  the  old  excitement  into  a 
steady  opposition  to  the  Jacksonian  policy  and  the  Regency. 
Though  losing  a  little  in  the  election  of  18S1,  we  find  it  pre- 
paring to  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  the  great  effort  of  1832. 

a  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  897.  Seward,  Autobiography,  1, 91.  The 
Craftsman  still  kept  up  its  warfare  upon  Antimasonry,  with  an  occasional  fling  atThroop, 
who  had  so  offended  them  by  his  utterances.  See  extracts  from  Craftsman,  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  February  28, 1881. 

b  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  397.  The  Argus  allows  them  but  26. 
Albany  Argus,  November  14, 1831.  Weed  claimed  81  in  the  assembly  and  7  in  the  senate. 
Weed,  Antobiogiaphy,  I,  391. 


CHAPTER  VI— PRKSIDENTIAL   ELECTION  OF  1832   IN 

NEW  YORK. 


The  sension  of  the  legislature  of  the  year  1832  wa«  occupied 
to  a  great  extent  by  partisan  politics  of  a  national  character." 
One  of  the  first  matters  to  come  before  it  was  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which 
had  again  been  taken  up  by  Congress.  It  was  brought  before 
the  legislature  of  New  York  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution 
against  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  question  was  ably 
debated,  Seward  leading  the  Antimasons  in  opjwsition.*  Not- 
withstanding the  great  efforts  made  the  resolution  finally 
passed  the  senate  on  Febiniary  4  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10,  the 
Antimasons  voting  in  a  body  against  it/'  The  resolution 
passed  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  75  to  37.'' 

The  State  banks  were  assailed  as  having  aristocratic  and 
corrupt  power  in  contravention  to  the  charge  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Democrats  that  the  Antimasons  and  Clay  men 
were  supporting  an  arivstocratic  monopoly.  The  opposition 
received  unexpected  succ»or  from  Mr.  Root,  who  declared  in 
Congress  that  the  "  Albany  Regency  favor  the  State  Imnks 
and  have  brought  them  under  control,  and  through  them 
control  the  elections,  the  countervailing  influence  of  the 
United  States  Bank  being  the  only  check  upon  their  power."*" 

Another  very  important  matter  brought  before  the  legisla- 
ture was  the  old  question  of  the  Chenango  Canal,  which  had 
been  brought  up  so  many  times  and  had  been  so  many  times 
defeated.-^    The  Antimasons  had  gained  vot(\s  in  the  previous 

aSewttrd,  Autobic^raphy,  I,  93. 

fr Hammond.  Political  HiNtory  of  New  York,  II,  402.    Seward,  autobioKraphy,  I,  209. 

<'Albany  Aixtix,  Fcbniary  6,  IML  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  11,407, 
Met«<  the  date  an  February  16. 

<< Hammond,  Political  HiMor>'  of  New  York,  II,  407. 

f  Albany  Afrum.  March  21  and  April  12.  iKii. 

/The  canal  wax  one  of  a.syNiem.  it  in  K^'ncrally  conceded  that  it  promined  leatit  and 
yielded  the  leajit.    Seward,  Autobiography,  1,  95. 
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elections  by  advocating  this  measure,  and  they  now  renewed 
the  attacks.  The  great  popularity  of  the  canal  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  made  this  one  of  the  most  strongly  con- 
tested questions  between  the  parties.  The  Democrats  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  senate  providing  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  but  with  so  many  restrictions  that  it  could  not  have 
satisfied  the  petitioners.^  It  was  lost  in  the  assembly  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  52  despite  all  the  exertions  of  Granger.  -The 
friends  of  the  bill  in  the  assemblj'  consisted  of  the  Anti- 
masons,  the  members  from  the  Chenango  Valley,  and  several 
of  the  members  from  the  city  of  New  York.*  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  various  counties,  and  a  great  convention  of  the 
friends  of  the  canal  met  on  September  5.  Delegates  from 
Oneida,  Madison,  Chenango,  Otsego,  and  Broome  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  greatest  indignation  was  expressed  at  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  majority.^ 

Throughout  the  summer  Mr.  Granger  was  lauded  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  canal,^  and  the  Democrats  saw  clearly 
that  desperate  eiforts  must  he  made  to  retain  these  counties. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  fatal  to  run  Throop,  who  had 
opposed  the  canal;*'  in  the  second  place,  they  determined  to 
nominate  a  lieutenant-governor  from  that  section,  which  they 
did  in  the  person  of  John  Tracy,  of  Oxford;-^  in  the  third 
place,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  promised  the 
people  of  these  counties  that  the  next  legislature  would  pass 
a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  desired  improve- 
ment.^ The  eifects  of  these  measures  were  decisive,  and  will 
be  discussed  lat(>r  on. 

In  national  affairt^  the  Antima^tons  of  New  York  came  out 
with  exactly  the  same  platform  as  the  National  Republicans — 
in  general,  the  Ajperican  system,  national  bank,  and  internal 
improvements.*  They  pursued  the  same  policy  as  heretofore, 
and  everv  little  local  issue  was  made  to  furnish  ammunition 
against  Jackson  and  against  Marcy,  who  was  running  for  gov- 

(1  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  413.    Albany  Argus,  March  9. 1832. 
b  Hammond,  Political  Hiutory  of  New  York,  II.  414. 
<"  Albany  Evening  Journal,  September  13, 1S32. 
('Albany  Argus,  July  9,  1832. 

e  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  406. 

/Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York.  II.  406.    Weed.  Autobiography.  II,  44. 
Spencer  to  Weed. 
9 Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York.  II.  422.    Srwarrl.  Autobiography.  I,  100. 
A  Albany  Evening  jjbmal,  August  24,  September  14, 1882. 
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emor.  They  raised  the  old  cry  upon  the  Maysville  road  veto, 
that  Jackson  was  opposed  to  internal  improvement.  In  this 
they  made  a  mistake,  because  the  Democrats  triumphantly 
pointed  out  that  the  Maysville  road  would  be  a  rival  to  the 
Erie  Canal;  ^  they  assured  the  people  that  no  enterprise  of 
the  nature  of  the  Erie  Canal  would  be  helped  by  the  National 
Government;  and  insisted  that  all  help  from  the  Government 
must  be  confined  to  national  objects,  thus  practically  securing 
monopoly  for  the  New  York  Canal  over  all  others,  and  quiet- 
ing the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  that  help  would  be  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  Pennsylvania  system.* 

A  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Hudson  River,  especially  the  part  called  the  "Overslaugh,"  a 
few  miles  below  Albany,  known  in  the  political  literature  of 
the  times  as ' '  Marcy 's  f arm. "  Marc}^  and  other  leading  Demo- 
crats of  New  York  voted  against  it,  and  Jackson  vetoed  it. 
The  Antimasons  naturally  seized  this  opportunity,  and  conven- 
tions in  various  places  passed  resolutions  against  the  use  of 
the  veto  power.  ^  The  Democrats  explained  that  the  veto  was 
caused  by  the  objectionable  riders  attached  to  the  bill.''  Jack- 
son's veto  of  a  bill  to  improve  two  harbors  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  the  Salmon  River  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  Marcy's  vote  against  the  bill  furnished  material  for 
opposition  from  that  section.'' 

Another  grievance  was  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  survey.  This  railroad  was  intended 
to  go  through  the  southern  tier  of  countie.'^.  According  to  an 
act  of  Congress  the  survey  was  to  l>e  made  at  public  expense, 
if  the  President  should  think  it  of  national  importance.  Jack- 
son detailed  engineers  for  the  purpose,  but  ordered  the  surveys 
not  to  be  made  unless  the  State  or  incorporated  companies  or 

a  Albany  Argus,  October  16,  19.  1H32. 

bTallmadge'8  letter,  Albany  Argus,  September  15,  lK^'>.  See  alw  Albany  Aligns, 
October  6. 

clt  was  declared  "that  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  RiVer  is  of 
national  importance,  not  merely  to  this  State,  but  of  portions  of  New  England  and  of  all 
the  Western  States.  *  *  *  We  can  not  comprehend  the  logic  by  which  the  President 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  measure  was  unconstitutional,  when  at  the  same 
time  he  approved  of  appropriations  for  objects  far  less  national  in  their  character  and 
comparatively  less  important  to  any  interest,  either  local  or  general." — Albany  Evening 
Journal,  Oneida  convention  of  August  15,  and  Montgomery  convention  in  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal  of  August  25,  1832. 

(i  Albany  Argus,  October  5, 1832. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Oswego  convention,  Albany  Evening  J<^mal,  October  8, 1832, 
See,  also.  Ibid.,  September  22, 1882. 
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individuals  interented  should  meet  all  the  expenses,  except 
such  as  belonged  to  the  personal  compensation  of  the  engi- 
neers and  the  procuring  and  repairing  of  necessary  instru- 
ments. The  money  not  being  forthcoming,  they  stopped 
work.  The  President  was  declared  by  the  opposition  "to 
have  evinced  'unprincipled  opposition'  to  the  internal  im- 
provements and  the  interests  of  the  State."' ** 

These  are  but  minor  incidents.  What  was  really  remark- 
able about  the  year  1832  was  the  manner  in  which  the  forces 
of  the  opposition  were  collected  and  marshalled'  against  the 
Administration  and  its  candidate  for  governor.  The  Antima- 
sonic  State  convention  met  at  Utica  on  June  21.  Albert  H. 
Tracy,  of  Buffalo,  was  elected  president,  and  Francis  Granger, 
of  Ontario,  and  Samuel  Stevens,  of  New  York,  were  unani- 
mously nominated  as  its  candidates  for  the  offices  of  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor.  The  convention  concurred  in  the 
nomination  of  Wirt  and  Ellmaker  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  nominated  a  remarkable  electoral  ticket,  con- 
taining the  names  of  many  men  who  were  at  least  not  avowed 
Antimasons.  Says  Weed:  ''We  aimed,  in  the  selection  of  can- 
didates, to  secure  the  votes'  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  the 
re-election  of  General  Jackson."*  Chancellor  Kent  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  half  of  the  electoral  ticket  were 
Antimasons  and  half  from  the  old  National  Republican  party. ^ 
The  whole  attitude  of  the  convention  shows  it  to  have  been 
completely  under  the  thumb  of  Weed  and  his  friends.  The 
addresses  dwelt  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Administration,  and 
had  little  to  sa}^  (doubtless  to  placate  the  Clay  supporters) 
about  the  principles  of  the  party. ^  This  policy  was  in  line 
with  the  general  silence  upon  Antimasonic  topics  for  some 
time  previous,  partly,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  dying  out  of 
the  Masonic  institution,  and  j)artly  from  the  desire  not  to  hurt 
the  coalition  by  offending  the  Masonic  National  Republicans.'' 

The  plot  had  been  so  carefully  arranged,  and  the  electors 
so  evenly  divided  that  the  National  Republican  convention  of 

a ProceedinKH of  the  Cnyujfa  County  convention,  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Octobers, 
1832.    See,  also,  Ibid.,  Septemln'r  6,  1832. 

bWeed,  Autobiography,  I,  413. 

<?  Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  99. 

<<  Albany  Argua,  June  23,  1832.  See,  alno.  Ibid.,  October  9,  Address  of  the  Columbia 
electors. 

a  Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  213.     Letter  of  April  14. 
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July  25  found  no  difficulty  in  nominating  the  sanae  State  and 
electoml  ticket,  although  they  nominated  Clay  and  Sergeant 
for  Presidential  candidates. '^ 
Seward  says: 

The  question  as  to  which  man  the  electoral  vote  would  be  given  if  the  • 
ticket  was  elected  was  earnesth'  discussed,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  pub- 
lic explanation  was  ever  given.  Perhaps  I  know  all  on  that  subject  that 
was  known  by  anyone  who  was  not  a  member  of  one  or  of  both  of  the 
State  conventions.  *  *  *  I  thought  the  chances  about  equal  that  the 
combined  opposition  might  carry  the  State.  I  expected  that,  in  that  case, 
the  electoral  vbtes  would  be  cast  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  unless  it  should 
appear  from  the  results  of  the  election  in  other  States  that,  being  so  cast  % 
for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  they  should  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  their  elec- 
tion, but  would  secure  the  election  of  Clay  and  Sergeant  if  cast  for  them.  * 

To  bind  the  opposition  more  firmly  together  and  to  prevent 
quarrels,  it  was  decided  that  a  man  from  each  party  should 
attend  the  district  and  county  conventions  to  harmonize  con- 
flicting interests  and  opinions.*^ 

But  if  the  scheme  seemed  to  succeed,  the  leaders  of  the 
Antimasons  had,  as  events  show,  presumed  too  much  upon  the 
good  nature  of  those  of  the  party  who  were  still  bitter  and 
uncompromising  in  their  hatred  of  Freemasons.  Weed's  dis- 
comfiture in  the  convention  of  1830  had  not  made  a  sufficiently 
lasting  impression  on  him,  and  he  again  overreacrhed  his  mark. 
The  ghost  of  Southwick  arose  to  confront  those  who  would 
thus  tamper  with  the  "blessed  spirit"  and  mingle  with  the 
worshippers  of  that  ''Satan's  synagogue,"  the  Masonic  insti- 
tution.    The  coalition  was  repudiated  and  denounced.'' 

John  Crary,  the  former  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor, 
cAme  out  with  a  long  letter  in  the  Argus  addressed  to  the 
Antimasons  of  1828.*  This  was  an  able  document,  and  no 
doubt  had  great  influence  on  the  election.     He  claimed  that 

'»Wecd,  Autobiography,  I,  413:  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II.  39«. 

ft  Seward.  Autobiography.  I,  100. 

<' Weed  and  Matthew  L.  Davis,  the  literary  executor  of  Burr,  were  the  men  selecttHl. 
Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  414.  The  Jackson  men  gave  the  name  "  Siamese  Twin  Party  " 
to  this  coalition. 

rf Spencer  was  evidently  very  early  apprehensive  of  this  feeling.  In  a  letter  to  Weed, 
July  lu,  1832,  he  says:  "All  that  I  apprehend  from  it  is  that  our  Antimason  friends  will 
doubt  whether  all  our  electoral  candidates  will  go  for  Wirt,"  and  advised  against  a  nom- 
ination by  the  National  Republicans.  In  a  letter  of  September  15  he  says:  "Our  Anti- 
Mason  friends  stand  firm  and  treat  with  contempt  the  cry  of  coalition.  *  *  •  Still,  we 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  furnish  them  occanionally  with  Antimasonic  matter." 
Weed,  Autobiography,  II,  pp.  43. 44.  These  letters  are  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party. 

r  Albany  Argus,  August  14, 1832. 
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the  old  Adams  party  had  tried  to  appropriate  the  spirit  of 
Antiraasonry  to  itself  since  the  spirit  had  shown  its  power  in 
the  election  of  1828.     He  said: 

It  must  be  obvious  that  if  Antimasonry  was  right  in  1828,  it  must  be 
wrong  now,  for  it  is  different  ]x)th  in  principle  and  practice  from  what  it 
was  then.  In  1828  the  object  was  the  destruction  of  Freemasonry,  now 
it  is  the  protection  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  will  connive  at 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  party.  In  1828  the  Antimasons  abandoned  their 
political  parties  for  the  cause  of  Antimasonry  *  *  *  how  they  abandon 
the  cause  of  Antimasonry  for  the  sake  of  resuscitating  the  old  Adams 
party  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  unite  with  the  Masons  who  are  in 
favor  of  him.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  we  have  seen  the  Antimasonic 
and  National  Republican  journals  cease  their  denunciations  against  each 
other  and  for  months  past  chime  in  together  against  General  Jackson  and 
the  Albany  Regency. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  many  others  of  similar  nature. 
The  radicals  also  received  much  encouragement  from  Anti- 
masons  outside  of  the  State,  especially  from  Massachusetts." 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  used  by  the  anti- 
coalition  party  was  the  "Appeal  of  the  Antimasons  of  Colum- 
bia County'-  denouncing  Weed  and  the  coalition,  and  asking 
the  electors  to  come  out  and  sa}'  for  whom  they  would  vote. 
This  paper  received  all  the  force  of  Weed's  sarcasm  and  bril- 
liant political  wit  and  was  as  strongly  defended  by  the  Jackson 
papers  and  the  Radicals.*  It  exposed  the  political  methods 
of  the  coalitionists  in  Columbia  County,  and  then  said: 

At  the  local  elections  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  coalitions  as 
complete  and  as  disgraceful  have  been  formed.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer 
to  the  support  of  Clay  men  and  those  opposed  to  Antimasonry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  t^)  the  supi)ort  of  Antimasons  by  Clay  men  on  the  other,  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  State.  We  refer  you  to  the  counties  of  Albany, 
Rensselaer,  Sullivan,  Schenectady,  and  many  other  pla<.'es.  We  refer  you 
to  the  whole  six  counties  composing  the  third  senatorial  district,  in  which 
the  two  parties  united  on  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  We  refer  you  to  the 
convention  in  Montgomery  County,  called  by  3(56  individuals,  part  of  whom 
are  Antimasons  and  part  Clay  men,  to  insure  "concert  of  action  among  all 
opposed  to  the  Republican  party  without  regard  to  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Masonry."  We  refer  to  a  convention  of  Antimasons  and  Clay 
men  in  Franklin  County  which  appointed  delegates  to  the  State  convention 
of  both  parties,  or  as  it  termed  them  "the  divisions  of  the  great  political 
party,'*  which  resolve<l  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  paramount 


a  Letter  from  Boston  Free  Prefw  (Antimft>«onic')  in  Albany  Argus,  Aii^fust  H,  1832. 
b  See  Alhtuiy  Argus,  September  18,  October  4,  October  9, 1832.    Albany  Evening  Journal, 
September  18.  18;i2. 
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objtM't  *  *  *  all  minor  consideraionH  should  lx>  made  to  yield,  and 
that  no  (lifference  not  strictly  of  a  polical  nature,  should  }ye  allowetl  to 
create  divisions  and  <lis«»nHion8.« 

These  statcinonts  are  in  the  main  true,  an  shown  by  those 
of  Weed  himself.*  Thev  show  that  he  had  done  his  work 
well  and  that  Antimasonry  pure  and  simple  had  become  but  a 
shadow.  We  can  sav  truly  that  with  this  election  the  Whitr 
party  was  really  formed.'' 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Republicans  deserves  notice. 
They  were  naturally  delighted  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
The  Albany  Ad\'ertiser,  which  had  been  crediU^d  with  carry- 
ing the  National  Republican  counties  of  the  interior  agiiinst 
Granger  in  the  previous  election,''  agreed  to  support  the 
*' ticket  on  the  broad  and  distinct  ground  that  it  was  the  para- 
mount object  of  all  those  who  truly  love  their  country  to  put 
down  and  destroy  the  present  shamelsss  and  corrupt  adminis- 
tration."' Manv  of  the  electors,  like  Chancellor  Kent,  were 
the  oldest  and  strongest  men  of  the  party,  which  fact  gave 
confidence  that  Clay  would  receive  the  electoral  vote,  and  it 
was  indeed  understood  that  the  Antimasons  had  formed  the 
union  on  the  ground  that  the  electors  should  give  their  votes 
for  Mr.  Clay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  National  Republican 
votes  which  would  be  cast  for  (Granger.  This  seems  to  have 
been  understood  outside  of  the  State,  as  well  as  within,  and 
was  evidently  accepted  by  the  Masons./ 

The  election  was  hotly  contested  and  the  parties  were 
highh'  excited; fi^  ])ut  the  Jackson  party,  with  its  shibboleth 
of  ''  Remember  the  Aristocrats  at  the  Polls,''*  were  too  strong 
for  the  combination,  and  the  '^ huzza  strength,''*  as  Weed 
called  it,  won  by  a  vote  of  13,000  majority  for  its  Presidential 
candidate.-^  Marcy  nu'eived  a  majority  of  nearly  10,000  votes. 
Gi'anger  regained  the  counties  of  Washington,  Essex,  and 

"Albany  Afkum.  ()ctol>tT9,  1KV2. 

'•Weed,  Autr)biOffraphy,  I,  pp.  4i:i,  111. 

<'  A  curious- fctttun*  of  tlie  contcHt  now  showed  lt,«<elf  Ix-euUMe  of  the  above  mid  Niinihir 
documents.  As  Mason.s  had  renounced  in  1K2X,  we  Imve  the  pai»ers  full  of  renunciations 
of  Antiraasonry  in  ls;V2. 

'/ renn.«!ylvania  Intelligencer,  July  5, 18;J2. 

•  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  August  3, 1H32. 

/Albany  Argus,  August  M.  ls:V2.  See  extract  from  B<»stnn  Masonic  Mirror,  Sec  also 
Albany  Argus,  August  14.  November  3,  and  Ohio  State  .lonrnal.  Augu.m  11.  1832. 

(/Hammond.  Political  History  of  New  York,  II.  12:^. 

/•  .Vlbauy  Argu**.  November  3,  1KJ2. 

nVced,  Aut<»bi(»graphy,  II,  -10. 

yiVl^»any  Argus.  November  0,  12.  11.  .1.  DeeemU'r  13,  is:{2. 
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Franklin,  which  hml  voted  io^-  him  in  1828.  He  aW  gained 
Madison  and  Cortland,  wbloh  had  neyer  I»efon'.  voted  for  him; 
but  he  lost  Chenango,  Cavuga,  Seneca,  Tompkins,  Steuben, 
and  Wayne,  which  were  carried  by  him  in  1830.  Chenango, 
which  in  1830  gave  him  h  majority  of  1,100,  now  gave  Many 
and  Tracy  about  40.™ 

After  the  ek-ction,  Ijoth  the-  Antimasons  and  the  National 
Republicans  were  genemlly  satisfied  with  the  stru^le  they 
had  made.     The  only  thing  the  National   Uepubticans  com- 


plained uf  was  the  outside  interference  of  the  llo.ston  Anti- 
inasoniv  press,  which  they  charged  with  raising  "discord  by 
the  continued  and  systematic  and  obstinate  course  of  uiisrep- 
II- sen  tat  ion."  ^    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  radical  Antinmisons, 
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mphy,  ir,  <3. 

k-e  Ibid.  S-uv.;iuU'r  11.  1130.  Uammoii 
annil.  II.I'J'I.  pulHitiam.  which  itHn  en 
'n<-e<l  b>'  ihe  ehangrd  nIUIiHle  <.f  ihe  D 
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as  well  as  many  former  supporters  of  (i ranger,  turned  away 
from  him  because  of  the  sharp  practice  indulged  in  by  the 
leaders.  Thev  had  overreached  themselves  in  their  strenuous 
efforts.  Antimasonry  as  a  party  was  doomed,  and  already  it 
was  suggested  that  a  new  name  be  given  to  the  combined  par- 
ties^ now  cemented  by  a  conmion  defeat.'^  Indeed  Anti- 
masonry  was  to  receive  its  death  blow  in  New  York  within  a 
\    year. 

«  Wood,  A\itobl(»graphy,  II,  47.    Ia'IUt  of  PattorHoti  to  \Vee<l. 
b  Hammond,  Political  Uistory  oi  New  York.  1,  398. 
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The  poHtical  year  of  1883  opened  with  a  triumphant  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  immediately  ])egan  to  fuliiH  its  pledges. 
Governor  Marcy,  in  his  inaugural  message,  reviewed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Chenango  Canal  and  finally  indorsed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ""  I  commend  the  proposed  work  to  your  favor- 
a])le  notice,  with  the  expression  of  a  strong  desire  that  its 
merits  mav  be  found  such  as  to  induce  you  to  authorize  its 
construction."''  Accordingly,  after  the  legislature  was  organ- 
ized, a  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  introduced 
into  the  assembly  by  the  Democrats,  with  limitations  as  to 
the  expense,  and  with  but  slight  limitations  in  other  respects.* 
It  passed  the  House  on  February  1  by  a  vote  of  79  to  40*^  and 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  Senate.  On  February  21  it  passed 
that  body  bv  a  vote  of  17  to  10.'' 

Mr.  Hammond  says  of  this  movement  ])y  the  Democrats: 

The  reuHoriH  assigntMl  by  these  gentlemen  for  their  change  of  opinion 
were  (]uite  singular.  ♦  *  ♦  Several  senators  of  high  standing  and  char- 
acter, de<!lare(l  in  their  i)la<^'es  that  they  lK?lieve(l  the  projetrt  ought  not  to 
l)e  8anctione<l  by  the  State;  but  as  they  had  no  doubt  the  applicants  would 
l)er»t*vere  until  a  legislature  would  1^  chosen  who  w^ould  grant  their  re- 
quest, they  thought  it  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  measure:  for  if  they  did 
not  pass  the  law,  their  successors  would.  To  illustrate  more  clearly  the 
rule  of  action  by  which  these  gentlemen  profess  to  have  l)een  governed,  I 
will  suppose  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  Tom  Jones  will  steal  your  horse  to- 
morrow night:  an<l  to  i)revent  such  an  outrage,  I  determine  to  steal  the 
horse  this  night.  '^ 

The  Antimasons  had  realized  long  before  this  that  they 
would  be  beaten  on  this  (|uestion  out  of  which  they  had  made 
so  nuich  political  capital.     Consequently  many  of  them  turned 

"Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II.  431. 
'♦Hammoml.  rolilifal  History  of  Now  York,  II.  42iS. 
'"Hammond.  Ibid.,  Albany  Aixus*.  February  2,  IKSi. 
'J  AllMiny  ArprtiN,  February  21.  IHXi.    Tracy  and  Seward  vottHi  against  it. 
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and  voted  against  the  liill  and  in  so  doing  fell  back  upon  the 
support  of  the  fanners  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  To 
carry  out  this  policy,  Spencer,  in  a  speech  on  February  1, 
opposed  the  bill  because  of  the  seventh  section,  which  provided 
that  the  expense  of  the  canal  should  be  chargeable  upon  the 
canal  fund.  This,  he  argued,  would  prevent,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  thus 
prevent  the  farmers  of  the  west  from  competing  with  the 
south  in  the  New  York  market. " 

Spencer's  action  met  with  at  least  a  partial  support  from 
the  Antimasons  throughout  the  State  and  especially  in  the 
western  part,  where  it  was  felt  that  the  bill  as  repoiled  was 
unfair  to  them.  "The  construction  of  the  Chenango  Canal,'' 
says  the  Rochester  Inquirer,  "is  to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
canal  fund,  and  is  therefore  built  by  the  tolls  of  the  |>eople  of 
the  west.  We  are  for  the  Chenango  Canal,  but  not  on  such 
principles.  Mr.  Spencer  and  our  friends  in  the  House  have 
resisted  the  measure  manfully,  but  what  efforts  (*an  meet  suc- 
cess against  the  settled  determination  of  the  Regency  to  pick 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  west?  What  earthly  reason 
existM  why  money  should  not  be  raised  for  the  object  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Erie  Canal  ?  And 
if  the  canal  revenues  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  loans,  let 
them  Im»  met  by  an  equal  tax.  ♦  ♦  *  Why  should  the 
farmers  of  Monroe  contribute  so  vastly  more  than  their  pro- 
portion to  this  object  if  There  can  Im^s  no  reason  for  it  founded 
on  justice."* 

The  assembly  inserted  a  provision  in  the  h\\\  providing  that 
the  surplus  moneys  Iwlonging  to  the  canal  fund  should  l)e 
invested  in  that  stotrk,  but  it  was  rejected  ])v  the  senate. 
The  Antimasons  in  general  voted  for  the  amendment  and 
claimed  it  was  defeated  bv  the  banks  l>ecause  it  would  "draw 
from  the  Imnks  part  of  that  enormous  amount  now  loaned  to 
them,  at  the  verv  reduced  rates  of  three  and  a  half  and  four 
and  a  half  per  cent  per  annunu  while  they  loan  out  at  seven 
I>er  cent.'''' 

The  (question  of  the  t*anal  is  fully  dis<Hiss<Hl  here  ])ecause  of 
its  great  importance  in  the  subseciuent  history  of  New  York 

«  AlrMny  ArRU.H.  Fcbninry  2  and  March  8,  iK5:i. 
''AllMiny  Kvoiniiif  Journal.  Febniary  «.  IKja, 

'"A'Wri'^wof  thr  AntimaMmic  mfniU'iN  t»l  tlio  lcgi>laturo.    AUmiiy  Kvi-niiiK^  Journal, 
May  1.  1n.nI. 
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politics.^  *'It  was,"  says  Mr.  Hammond,  "the  commence- 
ment of,  or  entering  wedge  to,  a  system  of  measures,  and  a 
policy  which  have  involved  the  State  in  a  debt,  which,  for 
aught  I  can  perceive,  will  not  be  exterminated  by  the  present 
[1852]  and  I  apprehend,  many  succeeding  generations."  All 
agree  that  the  work  was  absurd,  and,  as  such,  stands  as  a 
model  of  what  American  political  parties  can  selfishly  com- 
mence and  carry  through  against  public  interests  and  for 
their  own  trivial  triumphs. 

The  Antimasons  confined  their  attention  during  this  year  to 
advocating  the  lowering  of  the  tolls  upon  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  people  of  the  State  directly  interested  in  the  canal  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  because  of  the  numerous  competitors 
which  were  springing  up.  "There  is  scarcely  a  county 
between  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son," said  the  Buffalo  Patriot,  "tl^at  has  not  applied  to  have 
its  brooks  made  navigable  and  its  coal  beds  and  day  beds  con- 
nected with  the  tide  water  in  public  works  to  be  constructed 
out  of  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  Canal.  *  ♦  *  The  friends  of 
the  milroad  on  the  south  and  the  Oswego  and  Welland  canals 
on  the  north  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  share  the  envied 
monopoly  of  the  Western  trade  which  we  now  enjoy."* 

The  position  of  Antimasons  on  national  questions  under- 
went a  decided  change  during  the  year.  In  the  first  place, 
the  shrewd  politicians  who  controlled  the  policy  of  the  party 
saw  that  the  election  of  1882  was  a  positive  deiusion  against 
the  Bank,  and  they  as  a  \>ody  at  length  realized,  what  Weed 
had  seen  for  some  time,  that  they  would  lose  popularity  by 
supporting  it.  In  the  second  place,  they  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  again  to  unite  on  Clay  as  the  leader  of  a  strong 
tariff  policy.     The  New  York  Whig  puts  Clay's  position  as 

n  Pulitical  history  of  New  York. 

b  Albany  Evening  Journal,  December  4. 1S33.  This  discontent  of  the  west  led  to  the 
forming  of  a  new  party  known  as  the  "Liberal  Republicants,''  which  nominated  Shel- 
don Smith,  of  BufTalo,  for  assembly.  Mr.  Smith  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  section  in 
the  following  manner:  "That  the  people  of  £rie,  in  common  with  other  portions  of  the 
great  West,  have  important  and  vital  interests  at  stake,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  proposi- 
ticm  which  all  must  admit.  *  ♦  ♦  Ever  since  the  death  of  Clinton  *  *  *  a  fatal, 
diNustrons  policy  has  been  pursued  by  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
canals.  *  >  *  It  was  to  he  expected  that  the  immensely  rich  and  rapidly  increasing 
trade  of  the  boundless  West  would  produce  jwwerful  competitors  for  its  benefits.  These 
competitors  already  exist  on  both  sides  of  New  York,  and  have  already  directed  large 
pK>rtions  of  the  trade  into  other  and  less  natural  channels  The  return  of  trade  to  our 
State  dej»ends  entirely  on  the  more  discreet  management  of  our  canals."— Albany  Argus, 
OctoU»r  29.  1833. 
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follows;  ''The  new  tariff  bill  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clav 
separates  him  from  the  most  ardent  of  his  friends.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  death  blow  to  the  tariff.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clay 
avows  it  to  be  so,  but  he  claims  this:  That  the  people  have 
willed  its  death,  and  that  all  he  could  do  now,  is  to  make  that 
death  slow\  He  has  obtained  a  nine  years'  life  for  the  fao- 
tories,  which,  without  his  aid,  would  have  been  cut  down  in 
two  years.''''  To  avoid  the  issue  thus  presented,  the  Anti- 
masonic  members  of  the  legislature  in  their  address  of  this 
year  to  the  people  declared  that  ""  as  a  Ijody,  we  are  neither 
for  the  tariff  nor  against  it.  Nor  for  or  against  anv  of  the 
other  important  projects  of  the  day.  We  have  no  connection 
with  them,  but  individually  we  act  and  think  in  reference  to 
them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  judgments.''* 

The  attitude  of  Weed  and  a  few  powerful  Antimasons  to- 
wanl  the  Bank  had  been  hostile  for  some  time.  Just  l)efore 
the  election  we  find  him  warning  the  friends  of  the  institution 
that  if  they  expected  the  votes  of  the  Antimasonic  members 
they  would  be  disapjx)inted.  After  s*iying  that  he  **  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  the  Bank  will  not  attempt  to  renew  a  des- 
perate and  unavailing  conflict,  ♦  *  ♦  the  l^nk  is  doomed 
and  nothing  can  arrest  its  fate;  ♦  *  ♦  the  veto  of  the 
president  received  the  sanction  of  the  people/'  he  sjiid: 

Can  the  Bank  hojje,  under  the  existing  firoiiiiiHtanceH  tn  obtain  a  re- 
charter?  Certainly  not  1)v  fair  nieann;  and  it  weiv  U'tter  that  a  thounand 
such  bonks  be  annihilated  than  that  other  nteann  shoul<l  lie  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  purity  of  Congre>*s.  *  ♦  *  The  Bank  must  i>erish. 
The  Kitchen  cabinet  and  iheir  King,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^»^»it  to  make  their  o|)- 
ponenti*  the  supijortern  of  the  Bank.  Shall  we  i>ermit  them  to  invupy  thin 
vantage  ground?  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  in  absolutely  certain  that  no  jxarty  however 
pure,  can  rise  with  the  V.  S.  Bank  u|H)n  its  shoulders,  and  it  is  cHjually 
certain  that  any  i«rty,  however  profligate,  will  triumph,  if  iilentifiwl  with 
Jackson  in  his  t^nisade  against  the  Bank.  <* 

With  all  these  conflicts  within  the  party,  success  in  the  elec- 
tion of  is;i3  wjis  imi)ossi}>le,  and  the  election  terminated  almost 
universally  in  favor  of  the  Democnitic  |mrty.''  All  the  sena- 
torial districts  but  the  eighth  ele<*ted  IVnuHnitic  senatoi-s; 
and  in  this  district  (the  western),  where  Antima>onrv  had  its 

«AlWuiy  AfV'i>.  Manh  U.  ISU. 
^AHwiin  KNt-ninj:  Jouriml.  Mn>  1    1nv». 

••  AH««ny  K\t'niMK  .Iimriml.  0<*l«»t»«T  J\  IKU*.    Sov  nl-.*  Al'iiuy  ArvMi-.  «  hl««Ur  iV.  isc^ 
WtHil.  Aut<»bii«fmiphy.  I.  4'H. 
I'Hauiinouil.  Poliural  ni>U»ry  oi  Now  York,  11.  IwS.     AIIkhix  Ao-u*.  N«»\«  i:il«r  U..  Ivwi. 
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stronghold,  A.  H.  Tracy,  one  of  its  most  popular  leaders,  was 
elected  bv  a  vote  of  but  165.«  Out  of  the  128  members  of  the 
assembly  elected,  104  were  Democrats/  Even  the  counties  of 
Orleans,  Chautauqua,  Allegany,  and  Monroe  gave  majorities 
against  the  party  in  the  west/ 

The  election  meant  the  death  of  the  Antimasonie  part\'  and 
the  organization  of  the  Whigs.     Weed  says: 

The  election  of  1833,  demonstrated  unmistakably  not  only  that  oppo- 
sition to  Masonry  as  a  ]>arty  in  a  political  aspect  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
public  mind,  but  that  its  leading  object,  namely,  to  awaken  and  peri)etu- 
ate  a  public  sentiment  against  secret  societies,  had  signally  faileil.  The 
Ja<;kson  party  was  now  more  powerful  than  ever  in  three  fourths  of 
the  States  in  the  Union.  The  National  Republican  })arty  was  quite  as 
fatally  demoralize<l  as  that  to  whicli  I  belonged.  This  discouraging  con- 
dition of  political  affairs  *  *  *  resulted  in  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
Antimasonie  party.  All  or  nearly  all  of  our  leading  friends  having  no 
affinities  of  sentiment  or  sympathy  with  the  Jackson  party  found  them- 
selves at  lil)erty  to  retire  from  politiciil  action  or  unite  with  the  then  largely 
disorganized  elements  of  opposition  to  the  national  and  State  adminis- 
trations. I  had  by  this  time  become  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  Regency, 
and  fell  naturally  into  association  with  their  opponents.  The  "Evening 
Journar*  went  diligently  and  zealously  to  work  oi^nizing  the  elements  of 
opposition  throughout  the  State  into  what  soon  Ijecame  the  "Whig 
party."'' 

Many  after  reading  this  account  will  no  doubt  not  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Weed  that  the  leading  object  of  Antimasonry 
was  to  awaken  and  perpetuate  a  public  sentiment  against  secret 
societies.  At  least  it  does  not  seem  to  be  entirelv  true  of  the 
last  few  years  of  their  existence.  Even  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  shrewd  and  accurate  historian  as  he  was,  seem 
naive  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  events  here  recorded. 
Nevertheless,  his  statement  of  the  transition  of  the  Antimasons 
to  the  Whigs  is  of  value  and  contains  hints  of  the  nature  of 
the  Antimasonie  movement  in  its  last  stages.  In  the  consider- 
ation of  this  party  it  is  strange  that  the  historians  of  America 
have  put  so  much  weight  upon  Antimasonry  itself  and  so  lit- 
tle upon  its  political  nature.  After  what  has  been  put.  for- 
ward in  this  account,  it  is  well  to  give  Mr.  Hammond's  ideas, 


(I  Albany  Aiki>»,  ibid.    Hammond,  ibid. 

ft  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  435. 

<■  Albany  Arffus,  November  16,  1833. 

#f  Weed,  Autobiography,  I.  425.  The  name  Whig  wan  iwed  for  the  amalgamateil  parly 
in  1831.  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  442;  Albany  Argiu,  November  11, 
1834. 
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just  and  liberal  an  they  are,  upon  the  ending  of  the  old  party 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new.     Says  Mr.  Hammond: 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  thiH  attitude  and  name  [Wlu^]  waAawumed 
by  the  National  Ke[)u))liran  i)arty,  the  AntimaHonic  party  inntantly  dis- 
l)ande<l.  They  Heeme<l  afl  if  by  mag:ie,  in  one  moment  annihilate<i.  That 
unliendinj;,  and  aw  tiiey  were  called  proscribing  party,  comprising  many 
t)iouMin<iH  of  electorn,  among  whom  were  great  numln^rs  of  men  of  high 
character  for  their  talents  and  standing,  and  distinguishtHl  for  their  piety 
aiui  sacre<l  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  who  had  rej)eatedly  most 
solemnly  <lec!lare<l,  they  would  never  vote  for  an  adhering  Mason  for  any 
office  whatever,  in  one  day,  ceased  t^)  utter  a  word  against  Masonry, 
assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Whigs,  and,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  amal- 
gamated into  one  mass  with  the  National  Republicans,  a  party  (!omiK)sed  as 
well  (»f  Mastms  as  of  other  citizens.  This  w»emH  to  }h*  a  high  evidence  of  the 
community  of  feeling  which  existe<l  among  the  members  of  the  Antima- 
sonic  party;  and  that  what  is  calUnl  the  dis^'ipline  of  party  was,  by  no 
means,  contined  to  the  DemcM'ratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
may,  however,  Imj  sai<l,  and  it  ought  to  1h*  stated,  In^cause  it  is  true,  that 
the  institution  of  Masonry  had,  in  [K)int  of  fa<tt  ceiistnl  to  exist,  and 
therefore,  that  the  Antimasons  had  accrmiplishtHl  the  objei;t  they  originally 
had  in  view,  which  was  the  destruction  of  Masf)nry.  Rut  then  it  is 
e<]iially  true,  that  Masonry  was  as  effectually  demolished  in  Noveml>er, 
1K.S2,  as  in  February,  ]KU.n 

In  eonrlu.Mion,  it  neems  upon  a  eareful  examination  of  the 
subject  that  we  can  call  the  onl\'  true  Antimasonic  party  in 
New  York  that  of  Southwick  of  1S28.  The  development  of 
the  great  ntrength  of  the  party  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
ma.sonry  we  must  attribute  to  the.  able  leadership  and  fertile 
talents  of  Weed  and  his  friends,  aided  by  the  political  condi- 
tion.s  of  the  times,  and  })y  many  circumstances  which  will  be 
discussed  later  on  in  this  work.  The  spirit  of  Antimasonry 
which  had  found  lodgment  in  the  other  States  which  we  are  to 
consider  was  a  reflex  of  that  in  N(»w  York.  It  is  to  New 
York  that  th(»  other  States  looked  for  guidance,  for  leaders, 
and  to  a  large  extent  for  political  material  and  methods. 

>t  llaiiiiiioiiil,  I'olitirul  Ihhlory  of  Nr\v  York,  11,  MfJ. 


CHAPTER  VllL— THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PARTY  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Upon  examining  the  rise  and  progress  of  Antimasonry  as  a 
}X)litical  party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  saw  that  it  started 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  the  honest  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Masonic  institution  which  marked  the  period 
directly  after  the  murder  of  William  Morgan.  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  religious  sects  of  that  pjirt  of  the  State  and  became, 
in  fact,  a  religious  crusade.  We  found  also  that  it  was  soon 
brought  into  the  politics  of  the  day  in  lo<*al  affairs,  and  finall}^ 
through  the  skillful  maneuvering  of  tactful  and  able  leaders, 
was  made  to  unite  its  cause  with  the  remnants  of  the  faction 
which  had  formerly  suppoited  the  canal  policy  of  De  Witt 
Clinton.  It  is  but  natui'al,then,  considering  the  tremendous 
excitement  of  the  time,  that  we  should  see  the  same  condi- 
tions elsewhere  producing  the  same  results. 

If  we  turn  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  shall  find  here, 
too,  the  Democratic  party  triumphant  and  their  opponents 
nearly  blotted  out  of  existence;  we  shall  find  a  large  State 
with  many  different  physiographic  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently different  sectional  desires  and  interests;  we  shall 
find  here,  too,  a  canal  and  improvement  problem  like  that  of 
New  York,  but  vastl}'  more  complicated;  we  shall  find  here, 
too,  not  only  radical  religious  sects  like  those  of  New  England 
afliliations  in  central  New  York,  but  numerous  German  sects 
with  tenets  opposed  to  oaths,  and  also  the  Puritans  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  stern  and  radical  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians. 
Considering  the  soil,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  seeds  of 
Antimasonry  should  have  spread  to  Pennsylvania  and  found 
lodging  in  so  well  prepared  a  field  as  that  which  Lancaster 
County  and  the  surrounding  country  presented.  In  the  first 
place,  this  region  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  German  sectarians. 
Among  these  were  the  Mennonites,  the  German  Reformed, 
the  Amish,  the  Dunkards,  the  Moravians,  the  Schwenkfeld- 
ers,  the  ^^  New  Born,"  the  Inspirationists,  and  many  others. 
Besides  these  there  was  a  large  sprinkling  of  Quakers,  Luth- 
ei'ans,  and  Presbyterians.     Many  of  these  sects  had  provisions 
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in  their  creeds  agaiiii^t  the  taking  of  oaths/'  In  the  seeond 
place,  it  iH  to  ])e  noted  tliat  much  of  this  region  wa^  physio- 
graphically  connected  with  the  Baltimore  market,  and  its  in- 
terests lay  to  the  south  along  the  Sus(|uehanna  and  not  to  the 
west.  When  the  State  was  spending  millions  of  dollai^s  con- 
necting Philadelphia  with  the  West  it  can  readih'  be  seen  that 
the  internal  improvement  policy  of  the  State  Avould  ])e  un- 
popular in  this  section.  In  the  third  place,  the  lower  tier  of 
counties  enjoyed  a  traffic  east  and  west  which  the  carnal  to  the 
north  would  compete  with  and  tend  to  destroy. 

Another  section  of  the  State  which  offered  good  ground  for 
the  '^ Blessed  Spirit/' as  well  as  for  a  new  and  vigorous  |X)lit- 
ical   party,  wjis  the  western  tier  of   counties.     In   the  first 
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IVnnsylvania's  Canal  rroblem. 

place,  the  people  who  inhabited  these  counties  to  the  north 
were  mostly  of  New  England  stock,  allied  to  tlieir  kin  of  the 
"'infected  district'' of  New  York,  to  which  this  portion  of 
the  territory  was  physiographically  connected;  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  center  and  south  were  of  a  peculiarly  sev(»r(»  type 
of  Scotch-Irish  Presliyterians,  and  nuich  opi)os(»d  to  oaths 
and  secret  societies.  In  the  second  place  tliis  tier  of  counties 
was  sej)arated  from  the  east  ))v  high  mountain  i-anges.  It 
was  the  special  desire  of  the  p(H)ple  of  the  West  to  connect 
their  section  of  the  country  witli  Philadelphia — in  other  words, 

a  The  DunkarclK,  tlu>  UimkiTs,  miil  tho  McniioiiilrM  Imil  huiIi  rulr>.  Lchj^'li,  Norllmni|>- 
t4)ii,  nixl  KerkM  were  inhnbitr<l,  (i»  u  lar^'c  dcunT,  hy  LjitluTuiih  or  <Jfrijmu  Kcforiiicd, 
wht)  had  ut  the  time  iiu  provlMons  airainsl  taking  oaths. 
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to  have  another  Erie  Canal.  Pittsburg  had  already  become  a 
busy  manufacturing  center,  and  anxioush'  awaited  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  canal  to  Philadelphia.  The  Democratic  State 
administration,  however,  showed  a  tendency  to  procinistinate, 
aw}  to  dawdle  awav  time  and  monev  in  various  branch  canals^ 
and  so-called  improvements.  The  indignation  of  the  western 
l)eople  was  great,  and  culminated  in  a  very  hostile  attitude 
toward  all  improvements  not  directly  to  their  Ixjuefitt  It  can 
be  easilv  seen  that  there  was  readv  soil  for  the  Antimasonic 
movement  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  can  be  easily  seen,  also,  that 
the  thorough  organization  of  a  party  founded  upon  such 
diverse  inU^rests  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

According  to  the  Antimasonic  accounts,  the  introduction  of 
Antimasonrv  into  Pennsvlvania  was  attributed  to  the  '*  visit 
of  a  (leneseean  to  the  place  of  his  former  residence,  and  to  the 
Batavia  Advocate  of  1827,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket."'* 
Another  aiH*ount  considers  Whittlese3''s  activity  in  sending 
Antimasonic  documents  and  papers  into  Pennsylvania  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  movement  there.'*  At  an  v  rate,  efforts  were 
made  to  organize  the  party  and  establish  a  paper  in  the  west- 
ern i>art  of  the  State  as  early  as  1827,'^  and  in  1828  Weed's 
paper  was  ordered  from  Allegheny,  Somerset,  Union,  Lan- 
caster,* and  Chester  counties.''  The  first  reallv  effective  ac^t, 
however,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Union  Telegraph  and 
the  Antimasonic  Herald,  in  Lancaster  (^ounty.-^  The  first 
appearance  of  political  Antimasonr\^  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
this  year,  when  the  party  put  forward  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, William  lliester,  of  Lancaster  County,  who  was  defeated 
by  over  1,500  voti^s.  It  also  put  up  a  slight  opposition  in  the 
Westmoreland- Indiana  district,  and  also  in  Somerset,  but 
elected  nobody  either  to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislature.^ 

Antimasonry  had  little  to  do  with  the  national  election. 
The  only  counties  giving  Adams  majorities  were  Delaware, 
Bucks,  Adams,  and  Beaver.  Jackson's  total  vote  was  101,652, 
while  Adams  received  51,569.^     It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that 

n  lU'iMirl  of  caiwil  oonimissioners,  DccemhcT  25,  1827.  Shulze'H  veto  niCKHage,  April  20, 
1M*0.  in  lljizard.  Kosistor  of  iVnnsylvaiiia.  III. 

^Rt'IHjrt  <nj  tl.o  press  in  the  New  Yorlc  Slate  convention  of  1831.  Albuny  Evening 
Journal.  Mar<h  1.  LSJl. 

••Albany  ICvrninK  Journal,  June  13. 1831. 

''Sewanl's  pres.s  report  in  United  StnteM  convention  at  Philadelphia, September  IJ,  1830 

'  Weed,  .\utobiograpliy,  I,  310. 

/.\ntiniiistjnic  Ueview,  I,  No.  12.  ,37.'>, 

t/ Pennsylvania  Re]M>rter  (Dem(K'raticj,  Harri.«<bnrK.  July  3.  1829. 

/"Pennsylvania  Re|H)rter,  Harrisburg,  November  11.  l>«2s. 
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the  Adams  counties  lay  in  the  southeast  and  in  the  west.  The 
German  counties  to  the  southeast,  as  a  general  thing,  gave 
large  majorities  for  Jackson. 

In  order  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  growth  of  Antimasonry 
in  Pennsylvania  it  is  necessary  to  digress  somewhat  and  to 
describe  briefly  the  State  and  local  issues  before  the  people. 
The  legislative  session  of  the  winter  of  1828-29  is  well  worth 
our  study  in  this  connection,  as  its  deliberations  show  us  the 
sectional  Tfeeling  then  existing. 

The  southeastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  some  of  the 
richest  in  the  State.  With  fine  fertile  limestone  vallevs  bor- 
dering  on  mountains  full  of  minerals  and  with  good  water 
power,  their  natural  outlets  were  to  the  south.  The  high 
mountain  walls  to  the  west  and  north  seemed  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  trade  and  commerce  in  those  directions  and  the  people 
of  this  region  longed  for  the  improvement  of  those  natui*al 
outlets  which  would  be  the  means  of  enriching  and  developing 
their  fair  valleys.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  they  should 
have  little  interest  in  great  canal  projects  then  being  under- 
taken and  should  seek  other  means  of  bringing  their  goods  to 
market.**  A  project  was  therefore  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature which  in  final  form  aimed  to  incorporate  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  to  construct  a  ''I'ailroad 
from  the  Maryland  line  *  *  *  to  some  eligible  and  prac- 
tical point  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  ♦  ♦  ♦  or  to  incor- 
porate a  Pennsylvania  company  for  that  purpose."* 

Preliminary  to  the  above  resolution  was  nuich  debating 
pro  and  con.  The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  led  by  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  the  result  of  that  city's  efforts  to  check  the 
ti*ade  to  the  south  and  receive  it  herself.  The  attitude  of  the 
city  may  be  seen  by  the  following  remarks: 

The  people  of  these  counties  [southern]  acknowle*lge  that  they  opposetl 
the  canal  system;  their  excuMi*  is  that  they  had  no  interest  in  it;  they 
were  unwilling  to  extend  that  to  others  from  which  they  could  derive  np 
advantage,  and  as  interest  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  they  placed  that 
matter,  it  is  hut  fair  they  should  l)e  answered  with  their  own  arguments. 
It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  jiermit  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  Railroad,  but  obviously  against  it,  an<l  therefore  the  State  is 
bound  not  to  grant  it.  ^ 

It  was  said  in  this  connection  that  the  proper  title  of  the  act 
should  be  ^'^  An  act  to  vest  in  the  State  of  Marvland  commer- 


*«  Peiinsylvnnia  RfiM)rtcr.  January  2;i,  \H'2S. 

''Pennsylvania  Rcportor,  February  l.S,  \H-2\K 

<•  Pennsylvania  ReiK»rter,  January  30,  1829,  BunK-n's  speech. 
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cial  jurisdiction  over  one-half  the  territory  of  Penns3'lvania.''" 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  committoe  to  whom 
the  petitions  were  referred  finally  reported  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  roads  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  public  policy.*  This  matter  was  to  be  a 
bone  of  contention  in  the  future  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
strength  to  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  Administration. 

In  the  session  of  the  legislature,  too,  the  loan  for  the  caniil 
system  and  improvements  was  roundly  denounced  by  enemies 
of  the  canal  and  its  branches.  The  size  of  the  loan  itself  and 
the  manner  of  securing  it  were  especially  attacked.*^  The 
South  and  Southwest,  which  had  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  over- 
land traffic,  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  roads  in  order 
and  of  building  new  ones  if  they  were  to  compete  at  all  with 
the  canal.  They  naturally  grew  indignant  at  the  constant 
neglect  of  their  interests  while  millions  were  being  spwit  on 
a  canal.  Many  speeches  were  made  and  petitions  presented 
in  favor  of  their  cause,  })ut  they  received  scant  attention.*' 

Although  this  was  the  year  of  the  gubernatorial  contest,  yet 
the  Antimasonic  spirit  remained  for  a  long  time  dormant  and 
apathetic.  Finally,  however,  a  convention  assembled  at  the 
court-house  in  Ilawisburgon  eJune  25,  in  which  delegates  from 
the  cx>unties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  Lehigh,  Dauphin,  Union, 
Somei-set,  Fninklin,  Erie,  Mifflin,  Westmoreland,  and  Indiana 
appeared.  These  counties,  it  may  be  observed,  are  in  the 
southeastern,  southern,  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  The 
proceedings  of  the  convention  were  much  like  the  earlier  con- 
ventions in  New  York.  After  the  usual  stock  Antimasonic 
speeches  and  resolutions,  the  convention  listened  to  a  lengthy 
address  by  Frederick  Whittlesey,  of  the  central  committee  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  No  doubt  this  had  much  inspiration  in  it, 
for  the  convention  nominated  for  governor  Joseph  Ritner,  of 
Washington  County  (in  the  western  part  of  the  State),  a  man 
of  German  parentage,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  for- 
merly a  speaker  of  the  lower  house. *^    The  Democrats  nomi- 

«  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  January  30,  18*J9. 

ft  Rci)ort  of  committoe  on  inland  navigation  and  internal  improvement,  Pennsylvania 
Reporter.  February  17, 1«29. 

e  Pennsylvania  RefK)rter,  April  17,  1S29.  The  loan  was  to  be  secured  through  the 
Baring  Brothers,  a  j»rt)cee<ling  very  unpopular  in  these  time*«  of  intense  Americanism. 

rfSee  Pennsylvania  Rej>orter.  April  21.  1829. 

<•  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  June  2ri.  July  3.  1829.  Albany  Argus,  July  2, 1829.  Lancaster 
Antima*Jonic  Herald.  July  31,  l.s29. 
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nated  George  Wolf,  of  Northampton  County,  a  Mason,  who 
had  been  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  three  terms. 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  quiet,  and  not  at  all  char- 
acterized by  the  excitement  which  marked  the  early  Antima- 
sonic  movements  in  New  York.  In  fact  it  was  asserted  by 
the  Antimasonic  leaders  that  l)ec>ause  of  the  insufficient  organi- 
zation in  a  great  many  counties,  it  was  not  known  generally 
that  there  was  any  opposition  to  Wolf/'  What  little  excite- 
ment occurred  was  largely  the  result  of  the  conversion  to  Anti- 
masonry  of  Ner  Middles  warth,  of  Union  County,  speaker  of  the 
lower  house,  who  made  the  charge  that  the  Masons  approached 
him  and  assured  him  that  he  would  be  nominated  for  governor 
if  he  would  become  a  Free  Mason.* 

The  results  of  the  election  showed  that  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  ready  for  Antimjisonry.  Ritner  polled  41^,000 
votes  and  carried  the  counties  of  Adams,  Ik^dford,  Cambria, 
Chester,  C'rawford,  Dauphin,  Erie,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jef- 
ferson, Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  Somerset, 
Union,  and  W^ashington,  and  polled  a  heavy  vote  in  Berks, 
Fayette,  (ireene,  I^i^high,  Mifflin,  Montgomery,  and  West- 
moreland/ In  general,  his  heaviest  vote  was  in  the  southern 
and  western  [)arts  of  the  State.''  The  Democratic  papers  con- 
ceded 15  members  of  the  house  and  1  member  of  the  senate.'^ 
Harmar  Denny,  an  Antimason,  was  also  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Pittsburg  distinct.  •^' 

The  election  of  1821)  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  new  and 
strong  party  had  arisen  in  Pennsylvania.  The  leaders  had 
obtained  I'csults  far  beyond  their  expi^'tations.  The  remark- 
able suddenness  of  its  rise  win  only  })c  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  elements  were  all  there,  and  it  re(|uired  but  thorough 
organization  to  make  it  a  triumphant  success. 

♦iSc'ward'M  prvw  rejxjrt  in  the  Antiinaj^rmic  nntionnl  convi'iitiiui,  SouUjiiiImt  11,  IK-H). 

fr  Pennsylvania  R<'jKjn<T,  AngiiHt'21.  1K*29. 

*•  Pi'nn.HylvanJa  InU'lliKt'ncirr,  DftvmlMT  14,  IK'29.  Albany  EvoninK'lntirnal,  Novcinlwr 
11.  1«30.    Wolf'H  majority  wa«  alK)tit  27.000.    Albany  Argiw,  Nov<«m»HT  2.  1829. 

''In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  Westmoreland,  Alle>?heny,  Fayette,  hihI  Greene, 
the  Antiniasonie  vote  wan  no  doubt  re<lnced  by  an  act  of  the  wssion  of  1X28,  whleh  pro- 
vided for  the  improvement  of  the  MononKahela  River  from  the  city  of  Pitt»«burK  to  the 
Vinfinitt  State  line.  Work  had  not  be^nn  on  thi.«».  however,  at  this  time.  PennnylvaniA 
Reporter,  October  9,  lH2y. 

«'Fnmi  the  Bedfonl-Somerwl  di>*trict.  Si-e  Pcnn«<ylvanin  Rfjiortrr,  <H'lf»l>er  2:{,  1H29. 
Penniiylvania  Intel liK*'ncer,  Novcn)l»er3.  ivjy. 

/Pennsylvania  Reimrter.  DecemlH-r  1,  IS'^J.  Albany  A rwiis,  Ih-ct-nilMTH.  ih'H».  Seward's 
prcfH  report  In  the  Antimaeonic  Convention,  Philadelphia,  SeptemU-r  11,  IKXi. 
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The  legislative  session  of  the  year  1829-30  was  in  many  ways 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  winter.  The  election  of 
George  Wolf,  a  strong  exponent  of  internal  improvements, 
was  expressive  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  completion  of  the  vast  system  of  canals  which  was  in  prog- 
ress. This  question  involved  many  local  issues  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  immense  sums  required  would  not  be  voted 
by  the  legislature,  iexcept  by  a  system  of  logrolling.  The 
counties  bordering  upon  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna  wanted  local  improvements  in  these  sections  in 
return  for  their  support  of  improvements  in  other  quarters 
or  for  the  main  line  of  the  canal.  It  was  thus  impossible  to 
put  all  effort  into  one  great  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  consequent  result  was  immense  sums  of  money 
frittered  away  upon  short  lines  in  every  direction.  By  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  this  year,  we 
find  that  the  State  had  already  contracted  loans  to  the  amount 
of  $8,140,000  for  improvements.'* 

It  is  not  suiprising  under  these  circumstances  that  a  new 
loan  should  be  unpopular  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  A 
bill  was  finally  passed  approving  of  a  loan  of  $3,459,532  for 
the  compU^tion  of  such  portions  of  canals  and  railroads  as  were 
under  contract  and  for  the  payment  of  tempoi'ary  loans.  The 
JuniatH  division,  the  most  difficult  pirt  of  the  main  line,  re- 
ceived but  $300,000,  with  provisions  for  a  portage  railroad 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains.*  The  few  Antimasons  in  the 
legislature  showed  as  yet  little  organization  and  voted  with 


"  PennHylvania  Reporter.  February  28, 1830. 

''Pennsylvania  Rejjorter.  February  16,  March  19,  1830.  Primarily  the  branch  canals 
were  to  follow  the  8u.s(]uehanna  in  order  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  coal  fleldft,  but  recently 
their  advocates  ha*!  i^rown  more  ambltioiw,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  north  branch  could 
well  connect  with  the  New  York  system,  while  the  west  could  be  extended  to  open  up 
the  fine  lands  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  some  even  thought  that  it  could  be 
extended  profitably  to  Uike  Erie. 

11.  Doc.  4f)l,  pt  1 28  433 
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their  HOctioiiH  on  the  local  (iUCHtions,  while  on  the  final  vote 
they  were  nearly  divided.  As  the  opposition  came  mostly 
from  the  strong  Antimasonic  sections  of  the  State  a  consider- 
ation of  this  opposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance." 

/The  southern  portion  of  the  Stat<3  still  chimored  for  appro- 
priations for  turnpike  roads.  They  claimed  that  their  fair 
share  in  the  ^eneml  welfare  was  denied  them  as  the  canal  did 
not  aid  them.  The  roads  were  embarrassed  with  debt  and  it 
was  claimed  that  they  would  have  to  lie  abandoned  if  not  soon 
aided/' 

The  controversies  over  the  place  of  tennination  of  the  main 
•  canal  in  the  west  also  caused  nnich  delmte.  Many  preferred 
that  the  canal  should  terminate  in  Krie,  while  others  desired 
to  connect  it  with  the  Ohio  svstem.  Some  favored  the  exten- 
sion  to  the  Ohio  system  >)y  way  of  the  Beaver  and  Chenango 
rivers,  while  others  favored  French  Creek  connections  to 
Lake  Erie.  Those  in  favor  of  the  Beaver-Shenango  line  stren- 
uously oi)posed  the  appropriations  for  the  French  Creek  line.^ 
This  is  especially  significant  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
Krie  (knmty  was  one  of  the  strongest  Antimasonic  counties  in 
the  State. 

The  most  significant  act,  perhaps,  of  this  session,  however, 
from  an  Antimasonic  standpoint,  and  one  which  tended  to 
weld  the  i)arty  together,  was  the  ))ill  which  was  introduced 
rey)ealing  the  law  to  exempt  the  Masonic  hall  in  Philadelphia 
from   tiixation.      The   de))at(»s   were   violent.      The  Masons 

«Tht'  AUmiiy  Atkuh  HiK'iikNof  13  nit-ii  whoguve  their  votes  to  MUUlh'Hwarth  forHfR'akcr. 
Allmiiy  AfKiiH.  NoviMubor '2G,  lM2y. 

f'lu  tho  courHo  of  ilclmte  upon  this  mibject,  Mr.  Fetternian,  of  Bedford,  Hai<l:  "Had 
IVnimylvniilu  mtuUt  tho  leadiiiK  roiitcH  herself  and  thrown  them  oiH»n  free  of  toll,  it 
would  have  etiiihled  um  to  ooniiM'te  HUcccHHfully  with  the  jjreat  National  n)ad.  When  that 
roiwl  waM  (li>t  made.  It  ha<l  nearly  depopulated  lOOmlk'sof  your  mountai noun  territory 
an<l  ruitii'<l  your  eltizeiin.  However,  ('oiiKreMS  negloeted  it,  and  HufTered  it  to  firo  out  of 
repair,  iind  a  reneiicm  t(M)k  plaee.  Last  winter  CongreHs  made  an  ay>propriation  of 
JlOO.fXX)  fj)r  JlM  repair,  and,  sir,  there  are  fearful  forelxKlIng.s  that  It  may  prove  as  preju- 
dlelal  to  \\H  lis  was  the  first  commeneement  of  that  roa<l  •  ♦  •  forebrMlingH  that  may 
provf  t<s)  triu',  unless  some  measures  are  adopted  f<»r  our  relief  ♦  ♦  *  if  you  will  n<»t 
adopt  It,  you  had  lietter  at  once  strike  off  the  proM-ribed  section  to  Maryland  and  let  us 
bi'i'onie  n  llttli*  Stiiti'  of  our  own."  llr  ^aid  further  that  the  route  to  the  north  of  them 
had  be«*ti  alch*d  by  thr  liiyitjgoutof  llu-  eajiiil  to  such  an  extent  "as  to  enable  it  to  divert 
from  them  that  busliu'**-.  and  hi  some  measure  that  carrying  and  tniveling  which  they 
ha<l  formerly  ciijoyccl  ♦  ♦  *  m»  that  ]>rM|»crty  ha<l  b<'cn  d<'prccIatitiK  in  value,  ousi 
tU'HS  ha<I  been  decllninj^,  an<l  their  general  pro»i]icriiy  was  (»n  the  wane.'  I'enn.sylvania 
Kr|K»rl«'r,  Ki'briiary  1*2.  Z\.  IKW.  Member^  frr»m  \V<'stJiiorclatid.  Camlirla,  Fayette,  Frank- 
liu.  and  ('nmb««riand  siM»ke  to  the  san»e  <'ITe<'t.  Pennsylvania  Uejiorter,  February  li>,  Zi. 
1s:m). 

'•Pennsylvania  K*'iM»rler,  March  Tt,  -jo,  IKH). 
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defended  their  order,  and  the  Antimasons,  especially  the 
members  from  Lancaster,  vehemently  denounced  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  building  should  not  be 
taxed,  and  the  motion  was  carried  53  to  31.* 

In  order  to  appoint  delegates  for  the  coming  national  con- 
vention, an  Antimasonic  State  convention  was  held  at  Harris- 
burg  on  February  2(5.  Joseph  Ritner  was  president  and  del- 
egates appeared  from  nearly  all  the  counties.  An  event  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  cause  in  Pennsylvania  was  the 
fact  that  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Adams  County,  took  a  seat  in 
the  convention.  The  delegates  were  appointed  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  without  any  remarkable  results.* 

The  campaign  of  this  year  caused  but  little  excitement. 
The  Clay  men  and  their  Antimasonic  supporters  attacked  the 
last  legislature  for  its  extravagance.  It  was  charged  that  the 
"affairs  of  the  State  were  in  an  embarrassing  and  ruinous  sit- 
uation, with  an  impending  load  of  taxes  and  a  reckless  and 
unattentive  set  of  public  servants."^ 

The  Democrats  called  upcm  all  who  "are  opposed  to  the 
ruinous  system  of  national  appropriations  of  millions  for 
roads  through  our  neighlioring  States,  when  Pennsylvania  has 
had  to  make  her  own  roads  and  improvements,  *  *  *  all 
who  are  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania  sharing  in  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States  in  order  to  extinguish  our  State  debt 
without  taxation,"  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Clay  party. 
Jackson  was  lauded  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
champion,  the  protector,  and  the  encourager  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  the  Antimasonic  party  was  denounced  as 
being  but  an  ally  of  Clay,  a  party  gotten  together  by  ambitious 
and  disappointed  politicians.'' 

In  the  election  which  followed,  the  Antimasons  succeeded 
in  electing,  according  to  Democratic  accounts,  6  members  to 
Congress,  4  Senators,  and  27  members  of  the  Uouse.^    They 

a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  February  9,  1880. 

fc Pennsylvania  Rei»<)rter.  Mari-h  2.  IWO.  Albany  ArgihM,  March  8,  1830.  Lancaster 
Anlimiusonlc  Hi'mhl,  March  12,  1x30.  Seward's  report  in  Ihe  natitmal  convention,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1S30,  Philadelphia.  Thene  account.*!  nil  give  but  the  barest  outlineHof  the 
pnx*eedings. 

<•  Ijiinciuster  Antima«>nic  Heral<l,  October  1,  1.H30. 

d  Pennsylvania  Rei>orter,  October.  9,  !«:«).    See  also  ll>id.,  Auffu,st  20.  IKIO. 

«"  Penn*»>'lvania  ReiwrUT,  October  13,  17,  22.  Albany  Argu.s,  Oc;tober  18,  20,  21,  25, 
November  2r>.  1.h:«). 
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f^aincd  in  the  west,  but  lost  votes  in  the  cast,  especially  in 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin.  They  claimed  to  have  polled  54,000 
votes.* 

As  in  New  York  wo  can  not  attribute  all  of  this  suc<5ess  to 
the  Antima^onic  movement  alone,  but  a  larj^e  part  of  it  was 
duo  to  a  combination  of  all  elements  of  discontent  under  the 
^uise  of  Antimasonry.  No  small  share  of  its  success  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Clay  party,  which  voted  in  the  interior 
counties  with  the  Antimasons.* 


(1  Albany  Kvenlng  Joiinial,  Ot'tobor  26,  November  11, 18;w. 

t*  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  26, 1880.    Lancaster  AutlmaMouic  Herald,  November 
r2,1830. 


CHAPTER  X.-THE  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION  OF  l«3fl-31  AND  THE 

CANAL  QUESTION. 


(jovernor  Wolfs  message  to  the  session  of  1830-31  speaks 
of  internal  improvements  in  the  followmg  manner: 

On  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  my  opinion  has  ever  been  in 
favor  of  the  policy ;  and,  although  circumstances  have  occasionally  occurred, 
calculated  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  its  warmest  friends,  still  I  feel  pensuaded 
that  a  gradual  pn)gre8sive  system  of  improvements  by  means  of  roads  and 
canals  such  as  this  State  might  have  prosecuted  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out embarraflpiug  her  finances,  or  endangering  her  credit,  would  have  been 
the  policy.  The  great  mistake  on  our  part,  has  been  in  undertaking  too 
much  at  once,  which  has  obliged  us  from  year  to  year  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  public  improvements  to  borrow  and  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money,  and  to  incur  the  payment  of  a  heavy  interest,  without  obtaining 
from  them  any  adequate  return.  Although  all  the  works  that  have  \ieen 
contracted  for,  have  l)een  finished  or  are  in  a  state  rapidly  approximating 
to  completion,  yet  until  those  in  the  east  shall  be  so  connected  with  those 
in  the  west  as  to  fonn  one  entire  connected  chain  of  communication 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  the  great  emporium  of  the  east  and 
west,  we  can  not  expect  tr)  derive  much  advantage  from  them.« 

The  above  has  been  quoted  fully,  not  only  because  of  its 
complete  analysis  of  the  problem  before  the  people  of  the 
State,  but  also  to  show  Wolf's  policy  at  this  particular  time. 
He  was  to  be  constantly  criticised  in  the  future  for  favoring 
a  widely  extended  and  ruinous  policy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
had  he  pursued  the  policy  herein  set  down,  however  useless 

a  "The  connecting  link  necetisary  to  complete  8uch  a  lineof  communication  between  the 
cast  and  west,  a«  well  as  to  give  vahic  to  the  work«  in  that  direction  and  render  them 
useful  to  the  {jeople  and  profitable  to  the  State,  are  the  railroad  from  Columbia,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  about  81  miles  in  extent,  40  mile8  of 
which  *  ♦  ♦  have  betm  nearly  completed."  [Various  other  gai^H  in  the  line  includ- 
ing the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  are  mentioned,  after  which  he  goes  on  to  «ay;]  "The 
aggregate  cost  of  constructing  the  several  links  •  ♦  ♦  [is]  a  sum  exceeding  two  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  and  may  be  safely  set  down  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. *  *  ♦  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  whether  sound  policy  does  not 
require  that  the  connection  mentioned  should  be  formed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  particular  are  not  intimately 
connected  with  ita  speedy  completion."  Message  of  Governor  Wolf,  Pennsylvania  Re- 
porter, December  10,  1830.    Hazard,  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  VI,  388. 
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« 

it  seems  to  run  a  aiiml  throuj»;h  such  a  mountainous  country, 
a  ^roat  pai't  of  the  opposition  which  ho  met  from  the  counties 
on  the  main  line  would  have  In^en  turned  into  support.  There 
is  no  doubt  also  that  the  Democmts  would  not  have  lost  the 
support  of  the  thrifty,  debt-hating,  tax-hating  German  j)opu- 
lation  to  the  extent  that  they  did.^  As  it  was,  logrolling  proved 
too  much  for  this  \M)licy. 

In  this  session  the  Antima^ons  showed  in  their  vote  for 
sixniker  (hat  they  existed  as  a  party  in  the  legislature  and  had 
gained  in  numbers.  Middleswarth,  their  candidate,  received 
24  votes  to  20  for  his  opponent.*  On  local  questions,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  may  say  that  they  voted  with  their  sections, 
although  on  the  (question  of  th^  expenditure  of  large  sums  for 
the  l)raneh  canals  they  voted  in  opposition  pretty  solidly. 

Earlv  in  the  si\ssion  the  members  from  the  biunch  canal 
counties  ])egan  a  fight  for  their  share  in  the  public  expendi- 
tures, and  the  cl:ynis  of  the  West  Branch,  the  Beaver  Creek, 
and  the  French  (^reek  divisions  were  earnestly  advocated.'* 
A  bill  was  introduced,  and  almost  the  entire  session  was  taken 
up  with  discussing  this  all-important  subject.  The  friends  of 
the  Beaver  and  the  French  Creek  divisions  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful, as  the  former  received  §1()(),000,  while  the  latter 
received  $(10, (XK).''  This  wjus  considered  as  eciuivalent  to  the 
securing  of  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  work  to  Lake  Erie 
and,  as  we  have  before  nottMl,  through  the  Antimasonic  region 
of  the  northwest.  The  North  and  the  West  branches  lx>th 
received  libeml  appropriations.  Indeed,  the  act  was  a  dis- 
tinct victorv  for  the  branches.  On  March  21  (lovernor  Wolf 
signed  this  bill  and  returned  it  to  the  house.  In  doing  so  he 
re.stut»Hl  his  former  iK)sition,  but  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
majority." 

Karlv  in  the  vear  the  Antimasons  throujfhout  the  State 
began  to  hold  local  meetings  in  order  to  send  delegsites  to  the 
State  convention  ti)  nominate  delegates  to  the  national  con- 

iThi' (lOrmaHH,  hn  ii  uholo.  Miip|H)rtt'<!  Jiu'k««»ii  in  lvj.s.  Albany  Kvciiin^  Journal, 
m'loU'r  .y>.  IvU.     IVnn'<\  Iviiniu  Kt'|n»rtrr,  0(MoUti*>,  WW. 

'•IVnnsylvaniii  HojMirtor.  IK-^H-tnliiT  10.  ls>ti.    Nik's  Ri'jj»>tiT.  :\\),  JTil.  •«*i\«»i'». 

«'Harri.sbiir>f  Chronir'u-.  Jantinry  M,  l"v>l. 

<niarri>l)iirK  (hrouii  lo.  Man  h  21,  ls.;i. 

'iVnnsylvaniti  K«'jn>rtor.  Man^h  'H,  1n>1.  Ha/nnl.  KoKi-tornf  IVnnsylviiniji.  7.  *208.  He 
WHiittHi  at  this  tinio  tooxtcn<l  tlio  branch  canuls  otily  t<ttbtMM)al  lU-lds.  IU>  sis^nts  tt> 
have  btt«n  irn^atly  «lix^iu>tu«l  at  llif  rv'>ull.  It  is  well  tt»  note  f  lii>  as  it  is  in  n>urkc«l  i-i»n- 
tta^l  with  hi^  iMluy  lator  on. 
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vention.  It  is  a  .suggestive  and  illuiiiinating  fact  as  to  the 
political  affiliations  of  Antimasonry  in  the  State  at  this  time 
that  the  delegates  to  the  State  convention  from  many  of  the 
counties  were  instructed  to  vote  for  onl}^  such  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  as  were  known  ''to  l)e  in  favor  of 
nominating  *  ♦  *  for  President  and  Vice-President 
*  *  *  men  who  are  friendly  to  a  S5\stem  of  protection  to 
the  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  a  liberal  svstem  of  national 
internal  improvement,  and  who  have  no  connection  with,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  opposed  to  the  Masonic  combination/''' 

The  State  convention  met  the  last  of  Mav  and,  in  strik- 
ing  contrast  with  New  York,  it  was  poorly  attended  and  not 
very  enthusiastic.  Of  138  members  who  should  have  been 
present,  but  ()4,  from  20  counties  out  of  .o2,  actually  attended. 
The  convention  condemned  Jackson  because  of  his  Masonry, 
advocated  an  acknowledgment  from  all  judges  that  the\^  were 
not  Masons,  and  appointed  *^S  delegates  to  attend  the  national 
convention  at  Baltimore.  A  significant  act  was  a  resolution 
instructing  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  give 
no  support  to  Mr.  Clay.  That  statesman,  although  a  Mason, 
had  manv  friends  in  the  assemblv,  and  a  hot  debate  ensued. 
The  resolution  passed  only  when  it  was  modified  })y  striking 
out  Mr.  Clay's  name  and  extending  the  disijualitication  of 
Masonry  to  any  candidate.* 

The  Antimasons  showed  a  little  spirit  in  the  preparation 
for  the  contest  of  this  year.  Conventions  were  held,  addresses 
were  made,  religious  controversies  were  aroused,  renuncia- 
tions of  Masonry  were  pruited,  and  all  the  pamphernalia  of 
the  party  made  its  appearance.  In  the  words  of  the  Demo- 
cmtic  papers:  ''Antimasonic  papers  were  established  through 
the  German  sections  of  the  State,  Morganic  books,  almanacks 
and  ridiculous  Masonic  bugal)oo  pictures  were  peddled  and 
distributed  without  number  wherever  the  people  were  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  credulous  to  be  imposed  upon.'"^ 

These  efforts  had  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  the  increasing  op- 
position to  the  Masons,  as  evinced  in  the  continual  notices  of 
the  dissolution  of  lodges.  In  dissolving  their  lodges,  the 
Masons  often  issued  addresses,  plejiding  with  dignity  innocence 

(I  Cumberland  County  meeting,  Antima.<ionic  Statesmen,  Ilarrisburg,  April  27«  1831^ 
<»  Albany  Argus,  June  3,  16, 1831.    Pennsylvania  Reporter,  May  (31)  ?,  1831. 
<?  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  28, 1831. 
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of  any  conspimcy  or  dcwign  upon  the  public  weal,  and  stating 
that  they  dissolved  their  associations  only  for  the  peace  of 
society.  In  the  words  of  the  members  of  the  (Jeorge  Wash- 
ington Lodge,  of  Franklin:  "  We  know  no  duty  which  requires 
of  us  to  continue  an  association  when  such  continuance  may 
distract  society  and  separate  those  who  ought  to  be  friends; 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  })eneficial  results  likely  to  flow  from 
an  adherence  to  the  order  that  will  not  be  more  than  countt»r- 
balanced  by  the  excitc»ment  which  such  an  adherence  may 
perpetuate."? 

In  lines  of  national  policy  it  is  hard  to  see  any  great  differ- 
ence between  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Antimasonic 
conventions  and  the  strong  protective  tariff  policy  advocated 
in  Governor  Wolf's  last  message.*  In  fact,  upon  the  leading 
questions  of  national  polity,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  difference 
between  the  Pennsvlvania  Democrats  at  this  time  and  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Clay. 

In  the  Antimasonic  campaign  literature  of  the  da^',  we  find 
very  little  positive  policy  advtK'ated  on  tlie  <|uestion  of  State 
improvements.  The  fact  was  tliat  the  paity  had  within  its 
ranks  so  many  conflicting  interests  that  sound  political  policy 
compelled  them  to  criticise  rather  than  to  put  forward  any 
definite  plan  of  their  own.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  procreedingsof  the  Dauphin  County 
convention:  ^'Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  opi>osed  to  State 
improvements.  No  such  thing,  but  W(»  are  opposed  to  placing 
the  improvements  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent. 
We  are  opposed  to  lavishing  the  people's  money  on  a  band 
of  government  favorites;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  State 
impi'ovement  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  is  a  wicked  system,  or 
rather  practice  of  a  profligate  and  profuse  favouritism."^ 

Wolf  was  attacked  as  l>eing  th(^  hejid  of  the  s3'stem.  It  was 
declared  ''that  a  State  formerly  so  happy,  is  now  troubled 
with  a  governor  who  is  a  Mason  and  a  weak-hearled  man,  by 
whose  corrupt  administnition,  connected  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  wi(^ked  and  wasteful  legislature,  a  debt  has  accumulated 
to  more  than  fifteen  millions,  and  yet  not  a  single  one  of  our 

<> Albany  Kvening  Journal,  De<enilier  30,  1H31. 

*»  Governor' Hme>«MiK«,  rennKylviuilu  IU'iM»rtcr,  l>f<omber  10,  1S30.    Antimasonic  HtntcK- 
man,  July  6, 1831. 
<"  AntimaMonic  Stateioian,  Auffiist  7, 1831. 
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public  works  is  entirely  finished  for  which  these  millions  are 
appropriated.  And  as  it  appears  to  us  probable  that  Masonic 
officers,  under  the  jirotection  of  the  Masonic  governor  *  *  * 
make  full  use  of  the  opportunity  of  wasting  the  money;  we 
feel  ourselves  entitled  to  meet  their  mischievous  conduct  bv 
uniting  ourselves  in  order  to  keep  these  squanderers  from 
*    *    *    all  public  offices  by  our  suffrages." 

The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Democratic  National 
Administration,  together  with  the  attitude  of  Wolf,  stated 
above,  seems  to  have  exerted  a  reviving  influence  upon  the 
dying  National  Republican  party.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  success  of  the  party  in  electing  members  to  the  lower 
house  from  Fiunklin,  Delaware,  Butler,  Crawford,  and  other 
Antimasonic  counties.'' 

To  their  reviving  hopes,  too,  we  can  probably  attribute  the 
local  divisions  and  the  presence  of  volunteer  candidates  to 
which  the  Antimasons  ascribed  their  defeat  in  Adams,  Union, 
Huntingdon,  Westmoreland,  Dauphin,  and  York  counties.* 
The  Democratic  accounts  concede  the  election  of  6  Antimasons 
and  4  Clay  men  to  the  senate  and  20  Antimasons  and  4  Clay 
men  to  the  house  of  representatives.*"  The  loss  to  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  western  counties  may  be  attributed  to  a  good 
extent  to  the  money  voted  by  the  legislature  for  internal 
improvements  in  that  section,  while  the  most  potent  factor  in 
its  defeat  throughout  the  State  was  Governor  Wolf's  policy 
upon  national  questions. 

o  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  21, 1881.    Albany  ArgUH,  October  22,  24, 28, 1831. 
6  See  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  25,  29,  1831. 
<•  PennHylvania  Reporter,  October  28, 1831. 


CHAPTER  XI.-THE  ELECTION  OF  ]Ul  AND  THE  ANTI 

JACKSON  MOVEMENT. 


The  main  question  of  the  sossion  of  183l-8!i,  its  usual,  was  the 
canal  question.  Governor  Wolf  in  his  message  gave  a  short 
history  of  the  canal  and  deplored  th<»  t^Midencies  toward  diffu- 
sion and  isolation  in  the  application  of  the  appropriations. 
He  indirectly  censured  the  legislature  of  1S81  for  not  having 
stopped  this  process,  but,  in  almost  direct  contradiction  to 
these  utterances,  toward  the  end  of  the  same*  message,  he 
mentions  favorahlv  the  extension  of  the  North  Branch  Canal 
and  the  Pittsburg- Lake  Krie  connection.  The  message  marks 
a  decided,  though  not  3'et  fully  d<»veloped,  change  in  hi^ 
policy/' 

The  canal  bill  precipitjited  the  usual  struggle,  (ireat  efforts 
were  made  by  the  membin-s  from  the  counties  on  the  bmnches 
to  get  a  share  of  the  appropriations,  whih^  Philadelphia,  whose* 
interests  lay  in  dir(»ct  communication,  oppos(»d,  jis  usual,  all 
such  appropriations.  The  opposition  of  Philadelphia  was 
much  resented  in  th(»  country  districts,  and  mc^etings  in  which 
resolutions  were  passed  declaring ''  utter  hostility  to  all  inter- 
course })y  sale  of  our  produce,  or  purchase*  of  merchandise  to 
or  from  any  citizen  of  Philadelphia/'  were  matters  of  every- 
dav  occurrence.'' 

The  act  as  finally  i)assed  provided  that  the*  railroad  between 
the  Sus(|uehanna  and  Philadelphia  should  ])e  completed,  and 

«  M<*«*ajf«'.  IhTi'iiilMT.  isil.  Hn/xrc).  R<'i^ist«T  of  ri'Tin«*ylvjmia.  VIII.  :i8-').  The  canitl 
system  in  is:}!  fmbnici-tl  ii  ctiiial  und  ruilnuiM  fnun  rhilu<lilitlii»i  to  PiMvburjf,  a  clintancf 
of  393  mllfft;  u  rniirtl  aiul  "luck-water  route  from  ( 'lnrk*«  Ferry,  on  the  SiiMjiiehiinna  RIvrr 
Ht  the  mmith  of  the  JuiiittUi.  tothe  heu^l  if  the  Wyoming  Viilley,  u]nm  ttie  North  Branch. 
112  mihti;  a  eanal  and  ^hlek-wuter  mute  from  Norlhumherhiutl  uj*  to  lh«*  We^t  Branch  nt 
Balil  Eaiflc,  «y<  niih-;  un<laeaiial  Irom  the  I)<  lauun' ti<l«-water  tr»  l-jmton:  in  all,  a  (IIh- 
tance  of  7U0mile*iof  lmi»rovemenl.  hesides  the  jjrojeele'l  vvorkv  ui»on  the  B^-aver  (*r»fk 
anil  French  Creek  <llvi*•ion^^.— I'eiiii>yl\ania  KeiK)rter,  Auk'J'^I  •{.  IXi^,  Albany  KveninK* 
JouniJil,  lH-i'i'm\H'r '17 .  1M2, 

'»ReiM>rtM  of  meetiiijfH  held   at   WilliHni««[»orl.    Lyeomiuir  County,   and   Wilkevbarre. 
Luzerne  County.— Pennsylvania  Teh-Krui'h  t  Anliniusonic;,  Marcli  21,  lfe32. 
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also  the  main  canal  l)otweon  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at 
Columbia  and  the  point  of  junction  with  the  division  of  the 
same  canal  at  Middletown,  in  the  county  of  Dauphin.  The 
completion  of  the  portage  railroad  over  the  Alleghenies  and 
the  Franklin  line  of  the  Juniata  division,  also  on  the  main  line, 
were  provided  for.  The  appropriation  for  the  Beaver  Canal, 
after  a  long  struggle,  was  finally  struck  out.^  On  the  whole, 
the  bill  can  be  called  a  victory  for  the  Philadelphia  party  com- 
bined with  the  German  anti-improvement  elements.  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  on  returning  the  bill  with  his  signature,  March 
30,  1832,  remarked: 

I  trust  ♦  *  ♦  the  representatives  now  assembled,  will  separate  until 
justice  shall,  at  least,  have  been  so  far  done  as  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
North  and  West  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  those  on  the  Beaver  and 
French  creeks,  along  which  extensive  public  iniprovementa  have  Ix^en 
commenced,  from  the  ruinous  and  deplorable  condition  in  which  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State,  nhould  it  stop  at  the  point  where  the  prenent  bill  leaves 
it,  will  have  placed  them.* 

Governor  Wolf  was  thus  forced  into  a  polic}'  of  wide  exten- 
sion by  an  honest  desire  to  protect  the  work  already  done. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  in  his  message  of  1831  he  had 
shown  a  change  of  policy  in  this  direction.  There  is  a  jK)ssi- 
bility  that  he  foresaw  the  united  opposition  of  the  year  1S8:> — 
an  opposition  which  was  soon  to  become  the  basis  of  a  strong 
political  unity.  Wolf  goes  on  record  from  this  on  as  decidedl v 
favoring  a  widespread  and  diffuse  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, a  policy  w^hich  he  gradually  upheld  more  and  more 
as  he  found  that  his  chief  support  came  directly  from  it. 

Another  thing  which  was  much  discussed  in  this  session  was 
the  repeal  of  the  direct  tax  which  had  gone  into  operation  on 
October  1.  This  tax  was  unpopular  throughout  the  State,  and 
especially  in  the  conservative  German  toti-canal  counties.  An 
amendment  to  the  canal  bill  was  offered  on  March  8,  propos- 
ing to  repeal  this  tax,  but  was  defeated,  70  to  '22,  It  sjieaks 
little  for  the  organization  and  tact  of  the  Antimasonic  leaders 
that  five  Antimasons  voted  against  the  repeal.' 

The  party  later  used  this  bill  against  the  administration, 
but  those  five  relentless  votes  always  stood  forth  to  l>elie  their 

«  Pennsylvania  RerHirter,  March  30.  IKW. 

''PeniiMyivania  Reporter,  April  '^,  isa*2:  Hazard,  Rejfisterof  Pennsylvania,  IX.  221. 
<  Pennsylv»inia  Telegraph  (Antlmawmie),  March  10,  l«;f2;  al«).  Ibid..  September  2H.  1831, 
and  September  19, 1832;  Pennsylvanm  Reporter,  September  1 »,  1832. 
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statements.  Indeed,  in  striking  contrast  with  New  York,  the 
party  shows  a  remarkable  lack  of  able  leaders.  Throughout 
the  year  they  show  but  little  organization.  The  reason  for 
this  can  be  easily  seen  when  the  interests  of  such  strong  Anti- 
masonic  regions  as  Erie  and  Lancaster  are  compared.  As  a 
general  thing  we  find  them,  however,  A'oting  for  the  main  line 
of  canals  against  the  bmnches."  Other  elements  of  organiza- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  contest  over  the  election  of  speaker,* 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  Richard  Rush  received  their  undivided 
support  for  United  States  Senator.^ 

The  Antimasonic  State  convention  which  met  on  February 
22,  at  Harrisburg,  nominated  Ritner  for  governor  and  in- 
dorsed Wirt  and  EUmaker  as  national  candidates  of  the  party. 
They  condemned  the  State  administration,  and  made  the 
charge  that  under  the  leadership  of  Wolf,  a  Mason,  the  gov- 
ernment was  under  Masonic  influence.  It  was  declared  that 
''Masonry  encourages  in  the  business  and  intercourse  of  life 
preferences  for  its  own  membeix,  destruction  of  fair  compe- 
tition, and  is  deeply  prejudicial  to  the  industry  of  others.  It 
creates  in  favor  of  Masons  a  monopol}^  of  public  offices  and 
public  honors  injurious  to  the  services  of  the  Republic,  and  a 
fraudulent  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  re^st  of 
the  community."  ^ 

The  recent  utterances  of  Wolf  on  the  internal  improvement 
question,  together  Avith  a  growing  opposition  to  Jackson 
because  of  his  known  policy  on  the  bank  question  and  his 
suspected  hostility  to  the  protective  tarifl^,  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  party  of  anti-Wolf-anti-Jackson  Democrats,  whose  chief 
leader  was  ex-Governor  Schulze.  This  party,  on  January  9, 
met  at  Harrisburg  and  nominated  Schulze  for  governor,  made 
an  electoral  ticket,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
convention.'^  Governor  Sehulze's  declination  finally  broke  up 
the  movement,  important  only  in  showing  the  drift  of  political 
sentiment.    After  he  declined,  however,  he  published  a  letter 

a  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  May  7, 1832. 

fc  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  9, 1831. 

c  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  IG,  1831.    RumH,  whow  home  was  in  York  County, 
bad  become  popularamongthe  Antima.»*on8  because  of  hi.s  stirring  letters  on  FreemaM>nry. 

d  Proceedings  of  the  convention.  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  Febniary  25, 1832.  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  Februar>'  29, 1832. 

e  Albany  Evening  Journal,  January  16,  Febniary  29, 18;V2.  Niles's  Register,  XLII,  274. 
Niles  says:  ''Governor  Schulze  while  in  oflice  t<K>k  an  obstinate  stand  agiiinst  extravagant 
expenditures  for  improvements."    Niles's  Register.  January  8, 1832. 
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which  served  as  good  campaign  literature  to  opponentn  of  the 
ixirty  in  power.  In  this  letter  he  stated  the  change  in  his  sen- 
timents and  acknowledged  that  the  courae  pursued  by  General 
Jackson  since  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  had  compelled 
him  "to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  his  education,  his 
acquirements,  or  his  previous  habits,  have,  in  anywise,  fitted 
him  for  the  station  to  which  he  now,  after  experience,  and  in 
violation  of  his  pledge,  desires  to  be  elected."  * 

The  regular  Democratic  convention,  which  met  in  March, 
nominated  Wolf  for  governor  and  ratified  Jackson's  nomina- 
tion. As  somebody  must  be  made  a  scapegoat  for  Jackson's 
unpopular  policy  in  Pennsylvania,  William  Wilkins  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President  instead  of  Van  Buren.  The  position 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  seen  in  the 
resolution  which  passed  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously on  June  1  in  favor  of  the  tariff  and  signifying  its 
approval  of  the  Bank  in  the  following  words:  "And  be  it 
farther  resolved  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  connected  as 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  with  the 
successful  financial  operations  and  sound  currency  of  the 
country,  we  view  the  speedy  rechartering  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  welfare."* 
These  resolutions  were  in  the  main  approved  by  Wolf  y*'  and  the 
"heads  of  the  departments  drank  toasts  on  July  4,  strongly 
and  unequivocally  supporting  the  same  sentiments."'' 

The  Clay  men  were  jubilant  over  this  turn  of  affairs  and 
many  of  them  urged  the  support  of  Wolf.     They  said: 

Here  then  are  (Jov.  Wolf  h  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  Bank  *  *  *  in  part  on  the  American  system^  ana  what  Na- 
tional Republican  can  desire  anything  better?  Has  any  man  seen  any- 
thing from  Governor  Wolfs  pen  or  heard  anything  from  his  tongue  that 
contradicts  these  sentimenti*?  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
the  kind.  *  *  ♦  If  Wolf  should  be  chosen,  the  National  Republicans 
taking  no  special  part  against  him,  his  i>arty  leaders,  knowing  they  are 
liked  at  Washington  little  better  than  they  like  Jackson  an<l  his  course, 
would  they  not  relax  their  efforts  and  let  the  electoral  election  take  care 
of  itself,  leaving  the  ground  to  us  and  the  An ti masons,  and  a  great  many 
of  their  party  throwing  in  for  our  ticket  a  silent  vote?  *'    We  are  in  favor 


«i  Ohio  Slato  Journal.  November  2,  1832. 

ft  Albany  Kvoning  Jounial,  June  8,  18;J2. 

<*He  added  the  word  "judicious"  to  the  tariff  re-Molutlon. 

rf  Pennsylvania  Telegrraph,  AugUKt  9, 1832. 

''Harrisburg  Gazette  (Clay),  September  11,  1832. 
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of  UonrKt*  Wolf  U'caiim^  tho  mmv  principleH  that  Iwl  uh  to  come  out  in 
oppoHitioii  to  (m^iutuI  .iHcknoii  ami  in  favor  of  Henry  C/lay  and  John  St»r- 
^reant  huhico  tin  to  mipport  (K»(»rge  Wolf.-^  (V 

Howovor,  aftor  tho  vetx)  of  the  UnitiHl  States  Bank  (July 
10),  Wolf  did  not  bivak  with  Jackson,  but  accopttnl  the  iiiev- 
itnl)U»  result.  In  spite  of  the  tenor  of  the  above  (piotations, 
(lien»  is  littK*  doubt  that  he  h)st  the  support  of  a  great  part  of 
tile  National  Republicans,  who  thought  that  had  he  been  per- 
sistent enough  in  his  policy  the  Itank  would  have  l)een  saved.* 

/Phe  Clav  convention  which  had  been  held  on  Mav  6  had  not 
nominated  a  governor,  but  had  adopted  an  electonil  ticket, 
which,  forescHMng  coining  complications,  it  had  left  under  tho 
power  of  the  State  conunittee.  The  latter  publicly  stated 
that  they  prefernnl  Wolf  to  Ritner,  but,  having  awaited  for 
some  time  his  renunciation  of  Jackson,  and  finding  on  thecon- 
tmry  that  he  was  about  to  sui)port  him,  they  urged  tho  sup- 
jHirt  o(  Ritner.  They  promised  not  only  the  support  of  tho 
Unly  at  large,  but  also  of  the  Masons,  Ihhmiuso,  they  said, 
**  Masons  will  not  stand  bv  and  see  (Jen.  Jackson  elected  and 
the  i\)nstitution  piH>stnited  without  exerting  every  nerve  in 
their  jH>wer  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil.  Miusonry  Invs  thus 
iHH^ome  not  the  prineii>le  but  the  collatenil  and  sulmnlinate 
eonsidenition.**'; 

Their  next  move  was  to  ap(H)int  a  convention  for  Octolier 
ir»,  with  the  pi*oviso  that  *'if  it  shall  then  api>enr  that  we  can 
not  elect  t>ur  own  electoml  ticket,  and  that  by  supjK>rting  it, 
we  >hall  ivnder  the  suet vs.^  of  the  Jackson  ticket  prolwible,  we 
aiv  pivjvuvd  to  abandon  it.'*'  We  may  truly  sjiy  that  the 
Whig  jvoly  of  the  futuiv  in  Pennsylvania  had  now  Ihhmi  lK>rn. 
An  wc  have  vNoen,  (he  ditliculties  were  not  over  with,  however. 
The  c\Munntteo  acknowledo'iHl  that  their  sentiments  weiv  not 
unner>;4{  tln>Miuh<>ut  the  State. 

.Vlt hough  Wolf  h;ul  tiu'ned  alnnit.  Ritner,  on  the  other  hand, 
nu  I  the  i»ue  Mjuan^ly.  In  a  letter  written  July  7.  ISo:*,  he 
XI  id: 

No  »>«?>s  ^lo-;C.N«r,  vV.,  t;!,l  in»huvl*onvnv>JS  tojuljourn  NMort^  thai  <pu*>lion 
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conditiou  of  the  (iovemnuMit  (luring  the  late  war  for  want  of  niirh  a  Bank, 
and  the  wretche<l  stat4?  of  the  inirrency  up  to  the  time  the  Hank  commenced 
operations  was  no  lens  so.  I  can  scarcely  i)er8uade  myself  that  the  man 
who  can  opjK^se  rechartering  the  Plank,  with  all  these  facts  staring  him  in 
the  fa<*e,  [Mjssetwes  either  a  sound  hea<l,  or  a  go(Kl  heart." 

His  attitude  upon  the  canal  question  is  not  so  clear.  As 
has  lM?en  pointed  out,  it  was  caused  ])y  the  conflicting  interests 
of  his  supporters.  We  have  no  words  of  his  own  upon  this 
suttject,  except  the  vague  generalization  that  he  was  opposed 
to  enormous  expenditures.  ,  He  was  thought  to  be  on  the  whole 
in  favor  of  expending  the  State  money  on  the  main  line.  The 
Democrats  put  his  position  as  follows: 

Jose]>h  Ilitner,  after  voting  for  canals  and  railroails  which  liave  involve<i 
the  State  in  all  her  dilficultics  and  her  i)resent  taxes,  is  now  support^l  as 
the  anticanal  candi(iate  in  the  anticanal  counties  where  his  friends  pledge 
him  to  ssicrifice  all  the  money  expendtnl  and  put  a  stop  to  all  future  appro- 
priations to  complete  the  work  commenctHl  by  his  own  votes;  and  in  the 
canal  districts,  his  friends  supjKjrt  him  as  a  friend  to  the  whole  system, 
branches  and  all.'' 

If  we  turn  to  the  Antima-sonic  newspapers,  we  find  all  kinds 
of  conflicting  and  obscure  statements.  The  Peimsylvania 
Telegraph  contents  itself  with  saying  that  his  "views  on  this 
subject  [canalsj  are  too  well  known  to  create  any  alarm.  The 
journals  of  the  House  while  he  was  a  member  *  *  *  dis- 
close his  views  upon  the  canal  system."  It  repudiates  indig- 
nantly the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  system.^  The 
Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  him 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  system.'^  In  a  later  edition  the 
Telegraph  changes  around  enough  to  condenm  Wolf  for  ap- 
proving of  the  appropriations  for  the  Beaver  and  Shenango 
route  in  the  session  of  1831,''  while  the  Beaver  Argus,  another 
Antimasonic  paper,  advocated  the  election  of  Ritner  "  because 
he  voted  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1827,  for  a  survey  of  the 
Beaver  and  Shenango  route  of  canal,  and  because,  as  he  sjiys, 
(lov.  Wolf  is  opposed  to  the  Beaver  and  Shenango  route.  "-^ 

All  this  shows  how  very  hard  it  was  to  unite  the  opposition 

<i  renn.sylvauia  KoiK)rtt'r.  Juno  !«.♦,  183.'). 
^IVnnvylvaiun  K<'|M»rter,  ()ctoln'r5.  IKVi. 
fPeniisylvjiniiiTt'lfgraph.  May  2.  Ikvz. 
''I^ncaster  Anliinasonic  nt'ral<l.  AiiKnst  2M,  \Kfl. 

'Pcnnsylvftjua  Ti'lOKraph,  ScplenilHT  ft,  l.SiJ.    IVniihylvanJa  Reporter,  SopU'inlK-r  7, 
1832. 
/Qiioteil  from  Beaver  Argus  September  1,  in  i'eiiii.sylvHnia  Re|K)rter,  September  7, 1K3J. 
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upon  this  one  vital  question.     A  few  more  examples  will  show 
more  fully  the  sectional  nature  of  the  contest. 

The  Eastern  Germans  being  naturally  a  conservative  people 
and  particularly  opposed  to  heavy  taxes,  it  was  natural  that 
the  anticanal  element  should  appeal  to  their  prejudices.  It 
was  charged  by  the  Democrats  (and  there  appears  Antimasonic 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charge)  that  Ritner  and  his  followers 
excited  the  fears  of  these  people  by  disparaging  the  value  of 
the  improvements,  and  also  by  '^  insinuating  that  the  opening 
of  the  trade  with  the  Western  country  would  bring  such  a 
flood  of  Western  produce  to  the  Eastern  market  as  would  ro- 
duce  the  price  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  property  in 
that  section."^ 

In  the  West,  especially  around  Pittsburg,  the  Democi-ats 
were  urged  to  abandon  Jackson  for  three  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause of  local  manufacturing  interests;  second,  because  of  the 
supposed  effect  on  business  of  the  veto  of  the  Bank;  and  third, 
because  of  his  veto  of  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mo- 
uongahela  River.*  Ritner  was  lauded  as  the  only  man  who 
would  bring  about  direct  communication  with  the  East.^  The 
effect  was  immediately  apparent;  a  great  meeting  was  held  in 
August  in  this  section  in  favor  of  Ritner,  and  the  Democrats 
admitted  a  large  secession  of  former  Jackson  men.'' 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  the  Wolf  advocates 
strove  to  overcome  the  strong  Antimasonic  spirit  by  telling 
the  people  that  "the  only  hope  of  seeing  a  completion  of  the 
CAual  to  this  region  rests  in  the  re-election  of  Gen.  Wolf,'" '' 
while  along  the  branches  they  added  considerable  to  their 
strength  through  a  forged  letter  bearing  the  name  of  Ritner, 
which  stated  that  if  elected  he  would  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  work  in  this  direction.  Ritner  corrected  this,  but  not 
until  it  had  done  its  work.-^* 

Besides  the  issues  presented  alwve,  the  Antimasons,  doubt- 
less imitating  their  brethern  of  New  York,  appealed  to  the 
popular  prejudices  of   the   day.     An   instance   of  how   the 

a  PennNylvanla  UeiKirUT.  July  3, 18:r».    S<*o,  n\m,  iMUvnstvr  AntimtiNonio  Herald,  AukusI 
21,  1832.  ' 

'•Pennsylvania  IntclllK<*noer,  Ki'fiteniber  27.  IKJrj. 
«PltU»bnrK(3azclle.  AukumI  a,  ls:vj. 
''Pennaylvanla  KeiK)rU'r. H4'|»ti'm»M'r '21.  \KV2. 
••From  Krle  OlwH-rver,  In  I'ninMylvtinln  Hrijorti-r.  Augunt  10.  \KV2. 
J  See  letter  with  Kitner'M  n'tnurkN,  Albany  KvenniK  Journal.  NovcnilMT  6,  \S»2, 
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intense  democracy  and  patriotism  of  the  day  was  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract: 

The  administration  have  not,  and  dare  not  deny  that  the  state  debt  is 
not  only  held  in  Great  Britain  but  by  British  nobility.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  people  we  reassert  the  fact,  that  his  Royal  Highness,  Charles, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  nephew  of  William  the  Fourth,  i^  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  owns  nearly,  or  about  one 
million  of  the  state  debt  and  that  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  must  pay 
annually  to  his  Royal  Highness  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  a  tribute 
for  interest.  <> 

The  temperance  movement,  then  growing  in  power,  was 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Governor  Wolf  had  recom- 
mended in  a  message  that  the  use  of  whisky  should  be  forbid- 
den to  laborers  on  the  public  works.*  This  action  tended  to 
make  him  popular  with  the  temperance  advocates,  and  was 
widely  published  by  his  supporters.^  Unfortunately  for  his 
cause,  however,  the  good  effects  of  his  action  were  lost  by 
the  licensing  of  the  oyster  cellars  of  Philadelphia  with  his 
approval.  The  Antimasons  charged  him  with  being  in  favor 
of  "any  scheme  that  promises  him  popularity,  as  is  proved 
by  his  professing  himself  the  friend  of  temperance,  and  licens- 
ing a  thousand  grogshops,  that  he  may  gain  the  votes  of 
Philadelphia,  "tf 

The  election  was  close.  Wolf  received  91,235  and  Ritner 
88.186  votes.*  The  Democratic  papers  state  that  15  Democrats, 

a  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  September  26,  1832.  See  also,  for  similar  remarks,  Lancaster 
Antimaflonic  Herald,  August  21, 18S2;  Pennsylvanian,  October  12;  Albany  Argus,  October 
24.  1832. 

b  Harrisbnrg  Chronicle.  April  4, 1832. 

c  Temperance  conventions  were  being  held  at  this  period  throughout  the  State.  (Har- 
risburg  Chronicle,  February  7,1831.) 

d  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  March  31, 1832.  See  also  ibid.,  March  3,  August  1,  Septem- 
ber 19, 1832. 

The  fact  that  Ritner  was  a  farmer  and  Wolf  a  lawyer  was  made  the  most  of.  Ritner 
was  described  as  the  "real  and  practical  plowman  *  *  *  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
whose  good  husbandry,  assisted  by  competent,  intelligent,  and  industrious  worlcmen 
*  *  *  would  put  our  good  old  farm  into  order  by  repairing  the  fences,  clearing  out 
the  ditches,  draining  the  meadows,  driving  the  cows  out  of  the  com  and  destroying  the 
Wolves  and  Foxes  that  have  too  long  run  riot  among  our  floclu  and  hen-rooets."  (Penn- 
sylvania Whig,  quoted  in  Albany  Evening  Journal,  May  7, 1832.)  See  also,  for  similar 
expressions  and  criticisms,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  March  31,  August  1,  September  19, 26. 
1832.  The  Telegraph  at  this  time  was  edited  by  an  cutist  in  scurrility,  Theophilus  Fenn, 
who  1b  described  by  the  Democrats  as  a  "  Yankee  adventurer."  He  was  originally  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald.  He  was  constantly  in  trouble,  and  was  at  one 
time  forbidden  the  floor  of  the  House. 

e  Albany  Argus,  October  24, 1882.  See  also  ibid.,  October  12  and  13;  Pennsylvania  Re- 
porter, October  19, 1832. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 29 
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8  Antimasona,  and  5  Clay  men  Vere  elected  to  Congress;  to 
the  State  senate,  21  Democrats,  9  Antimasona,  and  2  Clay  men; 
while  to  the  house,  composed  of  100  members,  32  Antimationii 
were  chosen."  In  general  the  Ritncr  strength  was  in  the 
southeast  and  south  and  in  the  western  tier  of  counties.^ 

The  defeat  was  a  great  blow  to  both  the  National  Repub- 
licans and  the  Antimasona.  The  general  cause  ascribed  was 
that  "  in  the  canal  districts  the  people  were  apprehensive  that 
Ritner  would  not  finish  the  Branch  canals."'  Other  causes  also 


were  sought.     It  was  thought  that  the  Government  officials 
exerted  an  undue  influence,  and  that  in  the  canal  counties  the 

°See  Peatiirlvania  Reporter.  Oclotwr  19,  IfSi.    Uaunl.  Regiali>rol  PennirlTBDla,  X. 

b  He  caiTied  Ihe  c<Iy  of  PhllHdelphla.  snd  Delaware,  C! 
rrmnklln,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Bunifngdon.  Allegheny,  I 
in^n,  MlflSin,  Juolala.  Adanu.  Lehigh.  Brie,  SoTneiwt,  and  Green  rountiea.  vhlle  t>^ 
jarRe  voUi  [or  him  were  caM  In  Philadelphia  Counly,  Monlgoiaer}'.  and  Butler.  Th  _• 
Democrat!  anigned  thl>  gre«t  incmse  (o  the  "iltironlenl  with  Gov.  Wolf  in  cotue- 
quence  of  the  itreat  eipeniea  Incurred  bjr  the  extensive  syilcm  of  Improvenienta  and  the 
taieK  levied."  ( Pennarlvanian,  In  Albany  Ai^un.  Oclobcr  19,  ItSL)  They  alaoaserled 
that  "In  tbeOennan  oountle*  Ihe  enemy  electioneered  Ihelr  ilekeu 'Jacluon.  Rllncr, 
■ndno  Taxation,' and  carried  thauundiwllh  them  on  this  deceptive  representation ." 
(Ameilcaii  Sentinel.  October  IS,  Albany  Argu«,  October  IH.  1832.)  In  Philadelphia.  Rllner 
obtained  a  maiorlty  of  1, 37B,  which  wasaioribed  lothe  eilsleneeof  ihe  Bank  In  that  city. 
(Albany  AIKUs.  October  12,  IS32;  Poulwn's  Advertiser,  October  10,  1S32.)  In  IfffiS  Ritner 
recelTedbutM«voleatoWoirsll.393in  the  city  (Albany  Argug.  October  !20.  IK»},  whiie 
in  18»  but  70  Antlmaaonlc  vote  were  east  there,    (Albany  Argus,  Oclober  IB.  1830.) 

sAlbanj  Evening  Journal.  October  le.  IMS. 
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engineers  distributed  forged  letters,  and,  as  in  '*  Cambria 
County,  circulated  handbills  accusing  Ritner  of  deism."" 

The  Clay  papers  laid  the  blame  on  the  Antimasons  entirely, 
accusing  them  of  deserting  the  ticket  in  large  numbers.  The 
attitude  of  the  radical  Antimasons  also  displeased  them,  as 
they  believed  they  (the  Antimasons)  turned  away  many  Masons 
who  would  otherwise  have  voted  for  the  ticket.  "  The  bitter- 
ness displayed  by  Richard  Rush  in  his  occasional  eflFusions," 
it  was  said,  '"  was  calculated  to  disgust  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  wherever  they  have  been  circulated.'* 

Both  sides  began  to  prepare  immediately  for  the  coming 
national  election.  The  opposition  saw  that  their  only  hope 
rested  in  the  most  perfect  union  and  organization,  and  every- 
thing was  done  with  a  view  to  this  end.  The  National  Repub- 
lican convention  met  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  State 
committee  at  Harrisburg  on  October  16,  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolred^  That  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  our  beloved  country  and 
to  enable  the  Anti-Jackeon  party  of  Pennsylvania  to  present  an  undivided 
front  in  the  approaching  election,  this  convention  resolves  to  withdraw 
the  electoral  ticket  adopted  at  their  session  in  May  last 

Re9olv€dy  That  this  convention  adopt  the  electoral  ticket  formed  by  the 
Anti-Jackson  convention  which  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  in  February  last,  and  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  ticket  to  the  support  of  the  National  Republican  party,  c 

As  to  whether  this  ticket  was  pledged  to  vote  for  Wirt  or 
not  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  probably  not,  for  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  the  pledges  the  Pennsylvania  Telegraph 
attempted  to  produce  them,  but  published  only  four  dubious 
statements.  One  of  these,  from  a  Philadelphia  elector,  will 
serve  as  an  example.  After  pledging  himself,  the  gentleman 
said: 

But  you  will  reaiiily  comreive  that  there  may,  before  the  election,  be 
such  a  change  of  circumstances  that  the  public  interest  would  require  a 
change  of  electors,  and  such  too  as  would  be  appointed  by  the  Antima- 
sonic  convention  were  they  in  session.'' 

We  have,  then,  here  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  in  New 
York.     There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  had  Clay  had  a 

a  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  October  16  (7),  1882. 

b Columbian  Sentinel.  Boston,  November  9, 1882. 

c  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  Octber  18, 1832;  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Octber  23, 1832. 

if  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  March  28,  1832. 
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chance  of  success  this  ticket  would   have  been  thrown  for 
him.« 

Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  bring  in  the  wavering  Ger 
man  vote  for  Wirt.     From  the  first  they  had  been  flattered 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  to  vote  for  a  German  ticket. 
Said  the  Telegraph: 

The  Antimaflonic  ticket  for  the  office  of  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  ITnited  States,  is  the  first  ticket  compose<l  of  German  descendanta  that 
was  ever  presented  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  a  libel  upon  the 
national  character  of  the  German  population  of  the  state  to  suppose  that 
when  they  are  presented  with  candidates  from  the  descendants  of  their  own 
countrymen,  possessing  as  they  preeminently  do  *  *  *  the  avowe<l 
determination  to  support  the  "suprema<*y  of  the  law,'*  *  that  they  will 
abandon  them.  ♦  ♦  *  The  German  patriotism  that  fills  the  heart  of 
the  freemen  of  this  state  will  triumphantly  sustain  these  men  in  November 
next,  c 

Although  every  effort  was  made  to  hold  them    - 

The  German  Antimasons  *  *  ♦  deserted  their  own  electoral  nomi- 
nations in  a  body,  and  went  to  the  polls  hurrahinf^  for  "Sheneral  Shack- 
son,*'  as  in  1824  and  1828/' 

Jackson  polled  90,983  votes  to  ()6,716  for  his  opponents. 
The  coalition  carried  only  Adams,  Beaver,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Eric,  Franklin,  Lancaster,  and  Philadelphia  city, 
while  it  polled  a  large  vote  in  Montgomery,  Allegheny. 
Dauphin,  and  Huntingdon.'' 

The  Antimasons  ascril>od  their  defeat  to  the  "all-pervading 
popularity  of  Jackson,"-^  together  with  the  fact  that  the  con- 
test between  the  Antimasonic  and  Clay  partitas  had  })een  car- 
ried on  in  many  sections  to  a  very  late  hour,  so  that  "when 
the  Clay  ticket  was  withdrawn  sufficient  time  did  not  remain 
to  explain  the  object  and  effect  of  the  withdrawal."^  They 
also  charged  desertion  of  the  ticket  by  the  Clay  Masons,-^  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  Antimasons 

<>  Many  prominent  AntlmaflonH  necm  to  have  believed  that  the  ticket  was  pledged  to 
Wirt.  The  membeni  of  the  committee  of  Bupcrint<^ndence  of  Philadelphia  evidently 
thought  thlH  waM  the  cane,  although  there  M^emn  to  ))c  no  positive  proof  of  such  a  pledge. 
See  American  Sentinel,  quoted  in  Albany  Argun,  Octber  25, 18.'J2. 

ft  A  phraAC  UMcd  by  Wirt  in  his  acceptance  npcech. 

'•Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  August  1,  1832. 

rfNew  York  Commercial  Advertlwr,  quoted  in  Ohio  State  Journal,  December  1, 1832. 

''Albany  Argus.  November  27, 1W2;  (-olumblan  sentinel,  Boston,  November  26, 1882. 

/  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  November  21, 1H32. 

u  Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  November  14,  1H32. 
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voted  for  Jac^kson  because  they  thought  the  ticket  would  vote 
for  Clay  anyway  if  elected.     The  Pittsburg  Gazette  said: 

In  Allegheny  County  many  AntiraasonB  who  had  been  Jacksonites 
were  alarmed,  and  became  suspicious  that  the  Antimasonic  elei^toral 
ticket  would,  if  electe<l,  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  ♦  *  *  and  even  some  of 
the  Clay  men,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  propagated  the  same 
opinion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  these  circumstances  *  *  ♦  many  who  had 
not  yet  overcome  the  strong  prejudices  which  they  had  against  Mr.  Clay, 
concluded  that,  if  they  must  vote  for  a  Mason  they  would  prefer  Gen. 
Jackson  or  not  vote  at  all.^' 


1832.  FOR  WIRT  WM 


As  in  New  York  many  sincere  Antimasons  became  disgusted 
at  the  political  juggling  going  on,  and  the  leaders  found  to 
their  sorrow  that  thev  had  overshot  the  mark  in  their  efforts 
for  success. 

The  Clay  papers  ascribed  the  defeat  to  a  letter  written  by 
Richard  Rush  to  a  man  in  Boston,  who  published  it,  so  that  it 
was  received  in  Pennsylvania  just  before  the  election.  The 
letter  contained  many  of  Rushes  most  radical  views  upon 
Masonry.  ''From  the  moment  we  saw  that  letter,"  said  the 
Columbian  Sentinel,  "our  confidence  in  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  destroyed.  If  people  will  cut  their  own  throats, 
there  is  no  helping  it."''  ""In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  said 
another  account,  ''the  letter  was  disregarded,  but  in  York 


a  Pittsburg  Gazette  (Antimasonic),  quoted    in    PetmRylvania  Telegraph,  November 
H.  1832. 
^Columbian  Scntiuel,  Bostou,  November  26,  \tsiil. 
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County — the  residence  of  Mr.  Hush,  and  elsewhere — the  Na- 
tional Republicans  were  equally  enraged  and  disgusted  at  the 
letter,  and  in  York  they  refused  to  vote  at  all,  or,  in  the 
moment  of  indignation,  threw  their  votes  for  Jackson.^'*' 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  that  the  charge  made  by 
the  Antimasons  that  the  Clay  men  had  deserted  them  was  not 
wholly  unfounded.  Here,  again,  is  evidence  of  similar  phe- 
nomena to  those  in  New  York  State,  although  on  the  whole  we 
can  say  that  there  was  less  organization  than  in  that  State.  A 
little  comparison  of  votes  in  this  connection  will  make  clear 
the  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  By  the  returns  it  is  evident 
that  although  Jackson  had  a  majority  of  24,267  and  Wolf 
3,049,  yet,  as  the  Democratic  papers  point  out,  Wolf  had 
91,235  votes  to  Jackson's  90,983.  Ritner's  large  vote  was 
occasioned  by  the  strong  support  he  received  in  the  eastern 
anti-improvement  counties.  Berks  gave  Jackson  a  majority 
of  3,322  votes,  yet  Wolfs  majority  was  but  323.  In  Lebanon 
Jackson's  majority  was  212,  yet  Ritner  beat  Wolf  in  this 
county  904  votes;  and  in  Union  Ritner's  majority  was  1,110, 
whereas  Jackson  beat  the  Antimasonic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent by  193  votes.  These  counties  were  all  anti-improvement, 
German  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
W^olf,  because  of  his  previous  National  Republican  policy, 
received  some  votes  that  were  also  thrown  for  Clay.* 

Antimasonry  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  took  a  long 
while  to  recover.  It  did  not  die  out,  as  in  New  York,  but 
lingered  on  to  .suddenly  burst  into  strength  again  when  the 
opposition  to  Jackson  had  grown  strong.  The  next  period 
we  are  to  consider  presents  to  us  at  first  a  receding  of  the 
movement.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  storm  had  spent 
its  force,  but  it  was  soon  lashed  into  a  fury  again  through 
the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  fanatical  leaders  the  country 
has  ever  produced — Thaddeus  Stevens.  Antimasonry  in 
Pennsylvania,  unlike  that  in  New  York,  had  needed  a  leader; 
it  now  received  a  mighty  one. 

a  New  York  Commeivial  AdvertiMer(('lay),  quoted  in  OhloStato  JoiirtiHl  (Clay).  Decem- 
t>er,  1. 1832. 
ft  Bee  very  good  Bumming  up  of  eouditlonii  in  Penneylvauia  Reporter,  June  19, 1836. 


CHAPTER  Xll.-A  PERIOD  OF  DECLINE. 


The  legislative  session  and  in  fact  the  whole  political  year 
1832-33  presents  little  of  an  instructive  or  interesting  nature. 
The  opposition  being  demomlized  showed  little  spirit  and  there 
was  none  of  the  fierce  controversy  and  sectional  bitterness  of 
the  preceding  year.  Wolf,  taking  his  reelection  as  the  voice 
of  the  people,  continued  his  former  canal  policy  without  op- 
position,^ and  in  general  the  Democrats  did  what  they  pleased. 
They  were  aided  in  many  of  their  plans  by  the  National  Re- 
publicans who  felt  bitter  toward  the  Antimasons  for  their 
desertion  of  the  national  electoral  ticket.  This  was  evident 
upon  the  organization  of  the  house  in  the  election  of  speaker 
and  of  State  printer.* 

A  long  struggle  took  place  in  this  session  over  the  election 
of  United  States  Senator.  The  three  principal  candidates  were 
Ri^ard  Rush,  McKean,  and  Sergeant.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  the  Clay  and  Antimasonic  votes  upon  Sergeant,  but 
the  plan  was  blocked  by  the  friends  of  Rush.*'  The  hostility 
of  the  Antimasons  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  ill  will  the 
parties  bore  each  other.  McKean  was  a  strong  candidate 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  constitutional  convention  and 
to  Van  Buren  and  because  of  his  support  of  the  United  States 
Bank.^  The  contest  took  up  much  of  the  session,  and  many 
hallotings  were  held  without  result.* 

a  Menage,  Hazard,  Register  of  Penngylvania,  IX,  221. 

bPeniuylvania  Intelligencer,  December  10,  1882.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December 
6,  7, 1882.  A  National  Repnblican,  Anderson,  of  Delaware,  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  Francis  Shank,  a  Jackson  man,  was  elected  clerk. 

e  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald,  November  22, 1882.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  Novem- 
ber 80. 1832. 

It  was  oiged  by  the  Antimasonic  papers  supporting  Rush  tiiat  "althongh  Sergeant  is 
not  a  mason,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  bitterest  foes  otir  principles  can  meet  with  and  conse. 
quently  they  [the  legislature]  had  as  well  directly  vote  for  a  mason  as  a  man  of  the 
above  class.  We  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  party  but  to  look  to  our  principles  let  the  con- 
sequences be  as  they  may."  York  Antimasonic  Republican,  quoted  in  Pennsylvania 
Reporter,  December  18. 1832. 

d  Nlles  Register,  X  LIII,  274.    Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  18, 1882. 

«  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  18, 1832.  Albany  Evening  Journal,  December  27, 
1832.  On  the  seventeenth  trial  the  vote  stood  McKean  50,  Rush  18,  Sergeant  2.  It  was 
decided  the  next  session.  The  Antimasons  deserted  Rush  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  sustaining  the  President  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  Pennsylvania 
Intelligencer,  December  9, 1883.    McKean  was  elected.    Nlles  Register,  XLV.  294. 
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The  Antim&sonic  convention  was  held  on  March  11<,  1833. 
It  was  of  little  political  significance  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  rally  and  a  re&ssertion  of  the  fundamental  principles. 
Speeches  were  made  lauding  the  struggle  under  the  du^xHirage- 
ments  of  the  past  and  praising  particularly  the  work  of  the 
convention  of  1829«  ^'  which  amid  discouragements,  and  under 
the  taunts  of  Masonic  devotees,  firmlv  led  the  wav  as  a  faith- 
f  ul  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  unshackled  repub- 
licanism/'*' 

There  is  nothing  in  the  meager  accounts  of  this  convention 
that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  organization  of  the 
party  in  Pennsylvania  had  reached  that  state  of  affairs  that 
it  did  in  New  York  where  true  Antimasonry  was  forgotten. 
In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  the  party  in  Penus^^lvania  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  great  deal  less  inconsistent  and  more 
true  and  honest  in  purpose. 

The  most  significant  fact  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  Antimasonry  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  election  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  as  representative  from  Adams  County.* 

The  election  this  year,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  show 
the  union  of  forces  of  the  previous  election,  the  National 
Republicans,  especially  in  the  West,  supporting  their  own 
candidates."^  The  campaign,  according  to  the  Democratic 
accounts,  resulted  in  the  election  of  23  Antimasons  to  the 
lower  house  and  10  National  Republicans  and  7  Antimasons  to 
the  senate.^  It  is  apparent  that  the  pai*ty  did  not  lose  a  great 
deal  in  spite  of  its  disorganization.  Theii*  losses  they  charged 
to  the  hostility  of  the  National  Republicans.' 

a  Lancaster  Examiner,  quoted  in  Albany  Evening  Journal,  March  18, 18SS. 

bThifl  great  leader  is  described  by  his  enemies  at  this  time  as  a  "  lawyer  of  much  cun- 
ning and  adroitness,  and  of  considerable  celebrity.  He  was  originally  an  Eautem  man, 
and  has  been  all  his  life  an  uniform  and  undeviating  Federalist,  a  warm  friend  of  John 
Q.  Adams  and  as  violent  an  opponent  of  General  Jackson.  He  is  now  the  great  luminary 
of  Antimasonry  in  Adams  County,  within  whose  orbit  all  the  lesser  planets  of  the  new 
system  revolve  and  reflect  the  light  he  dispenses."  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  28, 
1880. 

cNiles  Register.  XLV,  160. 

d  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  18,  1888.  For  other  election  returns,  see  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  October  16.  19, 1833.    Pennsylvanlan,  October  16, 1883. 

<"  Alluuiy  Evening  Jtiurnal,  quoted  in  Albany  Argus,  October  25, 1833. 


CHAPTER  XllI— THE  BANK  QUESTION  AND  THE  REORGAN- 
IZATION OF  ANTI-JACKSON  FORCES. 


The  period  which  we  are  now  to  consider  shows  us  many 
radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Antimasonic  party.  The 
first  thing  noticeable  is  in  the  election  of  speaker  in  the 
lower  house.  On  the  first  ballot  the  Antimasons  voted  as  a 
body  for  John  Strohm,  one  of  their  own  number,  giving  him 
21  vote.s.  On  the  second  ballot,  however,  we  find  them  uniting 
with  the  Clay  party  on  Patterson,  of  Washington,  and  electing 
him  by  a  vote  of  53  to  41.^ 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  an  alliance  which  was  to  last  as 
long  as  Antimasonry  was  a  party  of  strength  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  exhibited  once  more 
tendencies  to  disintegrate  because  of  its  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  Jacksonian  policy.  Indications  of  this  were  shown  when 
the  members  of  the  party  held  a  meeting  in  which  resolutions 
were  passed  upholding  the  President's  policy.  Dissatisfaction 
led  to  another  meeting  in  which  his  enemies  seemed  to  be  in 
the  majority.  This  meeting,  or  "adjourned  meeting,"  as  it 
was  called,  condemned  Jackson's  Bank  policy,  charged  him 
with  giving  the  public  treasure  to  favorite  corporations,  of 
forestalling  Congressional  action,  and  of  tampering  with  the  / 
currency.*  These  meetings  are  but  indications  of  the  friction 
which  had  for  some  time  been  growing  and  which  was  soon 
destined  to  break  the  party  in  the  State  in  twain. 

The  question  of  the  banks  was  a  delicate  one,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania particularly.  Already,  in  the  previous  Presidential 
campaign,  the  Democrats  of  the  State  had  been  accused  of 
supporting  cori-upt  State  banks  in  opposition  to  the  United 
States  Bank,'"  a  charge  which  the  opposition  did  not  suffer  to 
die  out.     In  this  session  of  the  legislature  a  member  from 

a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  20, 1833.    Niles  Regbttor.  XLVII,  163. 
b  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  April  10, 1834. 
e  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  August  1,  September  19,  1832. 
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Philadelphia  offered  a  resolution  in  the  lower  house  to  investi- 
gate the  State  banks,  but  the  resolution  was  killed,  and  the 
National  Republicans  were  thus  able  to  impute  to  the  Demo- 
crats the  suppression  of  such  an  inquiry  in  order  to  shield  the 
State  banks.**  Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  Democrats  toward  these  institutions,  Wolf,  to  his  credit 
be  it  said,  kept  a  strong  rein  upon  them  and  repeatedly  vetoed 
bills  for  their  establishment.  In  his  message  of  December, 
1884,  he  states  his  attitude  emphatically  and  speaks  of  the 
banking  craze  as  ''  a  depraved,  insane  spirit,  evincing  a  vitiated 
anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions."* 

On  their  side  the  Democrats  strove  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  Bank  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  large  part  of  the  canal  loan  which  had  been 
thrown  on  the  niarket  had  not  received  a  bid.  Governor 
Wolf,  in  his  message  of  February  26,  said: 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  from  the  course  of  operations  that 
the  institution  has  been  pursuing  for  some  time  past  (whether  justifiable 
or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine)  that  the  State  is  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  for  its  disappointments  heretofore,  and  for  the  failure  to 
obtain  its  [last]  loans.  *  *  *  An  immediate  suspension  of  the  works 
upon  the  several  lines  of  improvements  until  the  loan  is  negotiated  will 
be  indispensable.  ^ 

In  the  several  battles  over  the  Bank  the  Antimasons  and 
National  Republicans  voted  together,  putting  up  a  strong 
opposition,  although  the  Democrats  had  the  majority.  Stevens 
made  many  brilliant  but  bitter  and  harsh  speeches,  in  which 
he  reproached  the  administration  of  the  General  and  State 
governments  and  lauded  the  Bank  and  the  principles  of  Anti- 
masonry  at  one  and  the  same  time.*'  In  the  Senate,  also,  we 
find  the  same  combination  supporting  a  resolution  to  recharter 
the  Bank,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
10.''  It  was  clear  that  radical  changes  were  going  on  in  part}' 
politics  and  that  the  opposition  had  at  last  found  an  issue  upon 
which  all  could  unite.     Hereafter  the  National  Republicans 

a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  January  24, 1834. 

b  Hazard,  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  XIV,  371.    Only  a  few  banks  succeeded  iu  obtaining 
charters  during  Wolf's  administration. 
c  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  February'  28. 18;J4 
d  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  4,  March  21, 1834. 
f  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  21, 1834. 
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may  be  called  the  Whigs,  while  the  Antimasons,  although 
remaining  a  separate  party,  tend  more  and  more  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  ranks  of  the  new  party  and  vote  with  it  upon 
all  important  questions.^ 

Although  the  Bank  question  was  now  predominant,  the 
canal  question  remained  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  conten- 
tion. If  Wolfs  policy  was  wise  in  regard  to  the  restriction 
of  State  banks,  his  policy  upon  the  canals  can  not  be  called  so. 
From  a  conservative  position  he  had  gone  to  the  wildest 
extremes.  In  his  message  upon  this  subject  he  reviewed  the 
progress  of  the  work.  He  admitted  that  it  was  not  nearly 
finished,  but  nevertheless  said: 

With  prospects  so  flattering,  fellow-citizens,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our 
public  works,  the  friends  of  the  intemal-improvement  policy  may  rest 
satisfied  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Pennsylvania,  encouraged  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  her  public  improvements;  their  continually 
increasing  productiveness;  the  overflowing  treasury,  for  which  she  will  be 
indebted  to  the  redundant  revenues  derived  from  that  source;  and  threat- 
ened, as  she  is  on  all  sides,  to  be  deprived  of  that  commerce  which  the 
God  of  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  for  her  use,  w^ill  in  her  own  defense 
force  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  mingle  w^ith  those  of  the  Allegheny  and 
the  Delaware;  the  Ohio  canal  to  become  tributary  to  her  own  extensive 
improvements;  the  waters  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  by  means  of 
the  Elmira  canal,  to  unite  with  those  of  the  Susquehanna;  and  will  cause 
the  wilderness  countries  drained  by  the  improvements  by  which  all  this 
will  be  accomplished  to  "smile  and  blossom  as  the  rose.''  This  may  be 
regarded  as  fancy  now,  but  it  must  become  fact  before  long;  and  judging 
from  the  "signs  of  the  times,''  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  hap- 
pen in  our  own  day  and  generation,  and  be  achieved  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  itself.^ 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  favored  such 
vast  plans,  and  great  sums  were  voted  for  these  improvements. 

The  canal  was  brought  forward  prominently  in  this  session, 
not  through  the  appropriations,  but  through  an  eflFort  at  inves- 
tigation. On  January  24  a  debate  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  official  conduct  of  the  canal  commissioners.  It  seems 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  certain  charges 
against  them  relating  to  misconduct  and  favoritism  on  the 

(iThe  flrat  mention  of  the  name  Whig  in  Pennsylvania  in  that  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Reporter,  April  'iTi,  is:u,  although  it  wan  doubtless  applied  long  before  this. 

^Hazard.  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  XII,  373.  A  complete  statement  of  the  canals  in 
Pennsylvania  is  given  in  ibid.,  XI,  31G. 
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North  Branch  division.  The  committee  appointed  informed 
the  commissioners  that  certain  witnesses  would  be  examined 
by  them  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms,  where  they  might 
attend  if  they  thought  proper  and  hear  the  testimony.  This 
the  canal  commissioners  resented^  and  laid  before  the  house  a 
remonstrance  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  declaring  that 
the  committee  had  no  power  to  investigate  their  conduct  or 
to  cite  them  to  appear  before  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  saj' 
that  the  commissioners  were  upheld  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority.*" The  cry  of  fraud  and  corruption  upon  the  canal  was 
raised  by  the  opposition.  Their  orators  poured  forth  the  most 
earnest  protests  against  such  proceedings,  and  Kitner  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  write  a  letter  in  which  he  ar- 
raigned the  Administration,  complained  of  the  excessive  cost, 
and  charged  fi'aud  and  favoritism  and  blocking  of  investi- 
gation.^ 

The  rapid  combining  of  the  different  elements  of  opposition 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  State  led  to  a  Whig  convention 
which  met  on  May  27.  It  was  made  up  of  men  from  all 
parties  except  the  Van  Buren  Democrats.  Ner  Middleswarth, 
the  old  Antimasonic  leader,  was  vice-president  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  a  few  other  Antimasons  were  present."^  From  the 
first  the  members  of  the  convention  seemed  to  realize  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  again  tie  their  fortunes  to  Henry  Clay.  He 
had  won  the  dislike  of  the  Antimasons  by  his  position  at  the 
last  election,  and  his  recent  attitude  of  compromise  upon  the 
tariff  made  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  members  of  the 
anti-Jackson  party  of  Pennsylvania.  As  Stevens  said  pre- 
vious to  the  convention: 

The  fftateHman  of  the  West  *  *  *  has  changed  hifl  position  with  hin 
interests;  abandoned  the  American  System,  laid  violent  hands  on  his  own 
child;  out  of  hatred  to  a  siiccessfal  rival  joineil  the  nuUiflere,  and  become 
their  apologist,  if  not  their  advocate/' 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  convention  did  anything  of 
importance,  however,  except  to  draft  a  few  memorials  of  a 
conciliator}'  and  unifying  character.     In  fact,  it  was  hut  the 

a  Penn^Ivania  TelcKraph,  January  25,  1X34. 

frRltnef's  letter  of  April  15.  Peniuylvania  lotelligencer.  Mays,  1834.  Penmijivania 
Repr>rter,  July  31.  If&L 

<^Pena<«ylvania  Reporter,  May  30,  1KJ4.  Tlie  following?  counties  were  represented: 
Wa^hinffton.  Union,  ^'orth^m^i*•r^and.  Eri*-.  A^lariiH,  Bur-k>*.  York.  Allegheny.  Lancaster, 
Berk.\  PhiUrlf-lphia,  fMiiphin.  Huntinfrilon.  Montf(omer>',  Suv^uehaiuui,  and  Mercer. 

(iPenDaylvaiila  Reporter,  Munh  13.  1*>:A. 
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merest  preliminary  step  in  organization.^  Henceforth,  until 
the  Antimasons  were  absorbed  in  the  great  Whig  movement, 
they  worked  side  by  side  with  that  party  on  all  the  great 
issues.*  That  they  were  not  immediately  absorbed  was  due 
solely  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  Stevens,  a  Solomon  Southwick 
as  well  as  a  Weed,  who  revived  the  radical  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Masonry  and  constantly  and  tirelessly  kept  the  issue  before 
the  people.  That  Antimasonry  pure  and  simple  had  had  a 
revival  is  seen  by  the  enthusiasm  at  many  of  the  recent  con- 
ventions and  by  resolutions  which  have  the  true  ring  of  the 
party  in  its  early  days  in  New  York.  Said  the  Dauphin 
County  convention: 

Resolved f  That  we  consider  the  question  of  the  Bank  as  a  matter  of  trifling 
importance,  compared  with  the  great  principles  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing, and  that  we  will  continue  to  wage  an  unintermittent  war  against 
masonry  and  masonic  usurpation  in  defense  of  our  dearest  rights,  let  the 
Bank  sink  or  swim.  <^ 

The  source  of  this  new  and  fervid  spirit  lies  in  the  activitj^ 
of  Stevens  and  his  colleagues  in  the  legislature  of  this  year. 

On  February  6,  1834,  Mr.  Stevens  presented  the  following 
resolution,  in  support  of  which  he  spoke  at  some  length: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  t<i  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  providing  by  law  for  making  Freemasonry  a  good  cause  of  peremptory 
challenge  to  jurors,  in  all  cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Freemason 
and  the  other  is  not;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth;  in  all  prose- 
cutions for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  where  the  defendant  is  a  Mason,  and 
also  where  the  judge  and  only  one  of  the  parties  are  Freemasons,  to  make 
the  same  provisions  for  the  trial  of  causes,  as  now  exists,  where  the  judge 
and  either  of  the  parties  are  related  to  each  other  by  blood  or  marriage; 
and  that*  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  45  to  31,^  many  of 
the  Whigs,  especially  from  Philadelphia,  voting  with  the 

«  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  May  80, 1834. 

The  Democrats  perceived  the  new  movement  with  evident  mirprise  and  alarm.  The 
newspapers  were  set  to  work  tx)  print  again  the  old  charges  against  the  National  Repub- 
licans and  apply  them  to  the  Whigs.  The  latter  were  charged,  as  the  former  had  been, 
with  being  the  old  aristocratic  Federalists  in  disguise,  with  being  opposed  to  universal 
enfranchisement  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  aiding  the  Banlc  and  the  power  of  prop- 
erty. Pennsylvania  Reporter  quotes  National  Bank  Gazette.  April  11,  1834;  Boston 
Courier,  April  14,  1834;  Richmond  Whig,  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  National 
Intelligencer,  and  many  other  Whig  papers  to  substantiate  the  charges. 

b  Richard  Rush,  stipported  by  the  Philadelphia  Sun  and  LAUcaster  Herald,  tried  to 
bring  about  a  divergence  of  the  Antimasonic  party  in  favor  of  Jackson,  but  without 
much  success.  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  January  9,  1834.  Pennsylvania  Reporter, 
March  7, 1834. 

<"  Vermont  State  Journal,  September  1, 1834. 

«( Penniylvania  Reporter,  February  11, 1834. 
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Antimaaons.  Mr.  Stevens  was  not  discouraged,  but  again 
brought  up  the  resolution  on  January  21.  In  his  speech  upon 
this  occasion  he  made  the  following  significant  remarl^s: 

This  vote  will  show  who  and  what  party  are  the  protectors,  the  foster- 
ers and  gaardiaiiH  of  that  institution  [Masonry].  That  party  which  shall 
now  oppose  this  resolution  can  never  afterwards,  by  all  their  sophistry  and 
denials,  persuade  a  watchful  and  intellif^ent  people  that  they  are  not  the 
Masonic  party.  <> 

The  resolution  was  again  defeated  by  practically  the  same 
vote.*  The  struggle  was  kept  up  with  great  bitterness,  and  on 
February  24  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Armstrong,  brought  in  a 
petition,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  asking  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  Antimasonry.*  Mr.  Stevens  on  the  same  day  brought 
up  a  preamble  and  resolution  against  '^extra-judicial"  oaths/ 
and  thus  the  fight  kept  on  until  the  house,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  it  all,  appointed  two  committees,  one  to  investigate  Ma- 
sonry, and  the  other  to  investigate  the  "political  motives  and 
evils  of  Antimaaonry."^ 

Mr.  Stevens's  committee  met  and  gave  the  clerk  a  precipe 
for  a  subpoena  for  witnesses  to  be  issued  in  the  usual  way  and 
signed  by  the  speaker.  It  was  objected  to,  however,  and  the 
committee  then  asked  to  be  given  power  to  take  '*  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  only,  as  would  appear  and  testify  voluntarily 
before  them."  This  the  house  by  a  large  vote  also  opposed.  ^ 
Mr.  Stevens's  report  speaks  of  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  following  characteristic  manner: 

It  was  particularly  desirable  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  a  witness.  It  was  thought  that  the  paperH  in  his  possession 
might  throw  much  light  on  the  question,  how  far  Masonry  secures  political 
and  executive  favor.  Their  inspection  would  have  shown  whether  it  be 
true,  that  applications  for  offices  have  been  founded  on  Masonic  merit  and 
claimed  on  Masonic  rights.  Whether  In  sach  applications  the  ''  significant 
symbols"  and  the  *' mystic  watchwords''  of  Masonry  have  been  used, 
and  in  how  many  cases  such  applications  have  )x»cn  succeHsful  in  procuring 
executive  patronage.     It  might  not  have  been  unprofitable  also  to  inquire 


a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  February  21,  1834. 

b  Pennsylvania  Reporter.  Febraary  26, 1S34. 

o  Pennsylvania  Reporter.  February  27,  1834. 

d Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  1,  4, 1834.  Harvey'**  History  of  Lodge  No.  61,  F.  and 
A.  M..  Wilkesbarre,  1897,  gives  a  very  good  and  accurate  Mai«onlc  account. 

*  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  27,  1834.  The  reatton  waK  that  the  committee  would 
probably  take  the  testimony  of  renouncing  Masons  and  thus  bring  in  a  strong  report 
against  Masonry. 
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how  many  of  the  convicted  felons,  who  have  been  pardoned  by  the  present 
governor,  are  "brethren  of  the  mystic  tie"  and  connected  by  blood  or 
politics,  with  members  of  that  institution;  and  how  few  of  those  who  could 
boast  of  no  such  connections,  have  been  successful  in  similar  applications. 

He  proposed  also  to  bring  before  them  the  judges  to'  ascer- 
tain *'  whether  *  *  *  the  grand  hailing  sign  had  been 
ever  handed,  sent,  or  thrown  to  them  by  either  of  the  parties 
litigant,  and  if  so,  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  trial."" 

On  April  1  Mr.  Pattei-son's  committee  reported.  Included 
in  this  report  was  the  following  statement: 

We  are  not  Masons  and  have  no  peculiar  motive  or  inclination  to  sup- 
port the  institution,  except  those  to  which  we  are  driven  by  that  unjust 
principle  of  Antimasonry  which  includes  all  in  the  general  proscription 
who  will  not  join  in  the  chase  and  assist  in  running  down*  their  prey. 
Antimasonry  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  latitudes  which  produced  the 
celebrated  blue  lights  and  blue  laws,  and  Golden  Bibles  and  Mormon  reli- 
gion, and  seems  akin  to  the  similar  infatuation  instituted  against  the  fairer 
sex  of  Salem  for  witchcraft,  who  were  tied  by  their  legs  and  arms  and 
thrown  into  deep  water — to  swim  if  witches,  [and]  be  burnt;  if  innocent, 
simply  to  drown.  The  ordeal  and  justice  of  Antimasonry  seems  equally 
equitable  and  wise.  The  annals  of  our  country  have  condemned  such  past 
folly,  and  your  committee  cannot  sanction  it.  Antimasonry  comes  from 
the  land  of  notions  and  ier  quite  unadapted  to  the  climate,  common  sense, 
and  sober  feelings  of  Pennsylvania.  It  aspires  to  public  honors,  without 
the  stamp  of  merit.  It  envies  the  possession  of  office,  and  influences  that 
power  and  respectability  which  it  feels  not  to  be  its  own.'^ 

These  reports  were  both  printed  by  the  State  and  distributed 
as  campaign  literature.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long- 
continued  legislative  struggle  full  of  singular  episodes. 

In  the  election  of  this  vear  the  union  of  interests  resulted 
in  the  choosing  of  11  of  the  combined  Whig  and  Antim&(<onic 
party  as  Representatives  to  Congress,  8  State  senators,  and  38 
members  to  the  lower  house.^  Stevens  and  McSherry  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  Whig  convention  and  an  Antimason  who  was 
to  be  very  prominent  in  the  future)  were  elected  from  Adams 
county.^ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  combined  party  showed  the 
greatest  strength  in  old  Antimasonic  regions  of  the  southeast 

a  Hazard,  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  XIII,  223. 
b  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  3, 1834. 
c  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  28, 1834. 

d  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer  (Whig),  Ootober  17, 1834.    The  Whig  papers  Imply  that 
they  were  elected  by  the  Germans  of  that  county. 
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and  west  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     The  Pennsylvania 
Reporter  said: 

Are  not  all  the  old  Federal  counties  in  the  State  strong  in  the  opposition? 
Look  at  Adams,  Lancaster,  and  Chester,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  truth  is,  the  Federal  Anti masons,  the  Federal  National  Republicans, 
and  the  Federalists  proper,  have  by  a  natural  affinity  united  in  opposition 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  formed  a  party  as  distinctively  Federal  as 
any  that  has  heretofore  existed. « 

From  what  has  been  narrated  it  is  evident  that  the  political 
year  just  described  saw  the  birth  of  two  new  forces  in  Penn- 
sylvania politics — the  Whig  party,  made  from  a  gathering  to- 
gether of  discontent  and  opposition  of  all  sorts,  and  a  new 
spirit  aroused  by  the  enthusiasm  and  persistent  aggressive 
policy  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  from  now  on  the  great  political 
leader  as  well  as  the  great  high  priest  of  Antimasonry. 

apenniiylvaiiia  Reporter,  October  31, 1884. 


CHAPTER  XIV— THE  YEAR  1834-35  AND  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF 

STEVENS. 


Upon  the  organization  of  the  houses  this  3'ear  it  became 
evident  that,  as  before,  the  Whigs  and  Antimasons  would 
stand  solidly  together.  The  coalition  candidate  for  speaker, 
Middleswarth,  received  33  votes,  while  the  Democraticr  candi- 
date received  57.* 

Immediately  after  the  preliminary  work  had  been  accom- 
pHshed,  the  irrepressible  Stevens  introduced  a  resolution 
against  extra  judicial  oaths,*  which,  however,  was  defeated 
b}^  a  vote  of  58  to  38,  Philadelphia  and  the  National  Repub- 
lican districts  voting  with  the  Antimasons.^  By  the  aid  of 
the  above  combination,  Mr.  Stevens  then  began  a  policy  of 
obstruction  by  constantly  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
house.^  The  house  met  these  measures  by  postponement  or 
by  laying  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  till  at  length  Stevens 
gave  notice  that  he  would  call  the  matter  up  every  morning 
till  the  end  of  the  session.  At  length  his  persistency  was 
rewarded  and*  the  resolutions  were  passed  after  being  amended 
by  striking  out  the  preamble  and  the  words  '' Masonic"  and 
''Odd  Fellows"  and  inserting  ''secret  societies."* 

The  question  of  education  was  perhaps  second  to  none  in 
importance  among  the  discussions  of  this  session.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  strong  supporters 
of  Antimasonry,  had  for  a  long  time  had  their  own  schools 
and  consequently  did  not  desire  public  education.  Public 
sentiment,  however,  had  long  desired  a  change,  and  as  early 
as  the  session  of  1830  the  question  of  a  proper  and  modern 
school  system  had  been  considered.  Governor  Wolf,  too,  in 
nearly  every  one  of  his  messages  had  urged  the  importance 

a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  3,  9, 1834. 

'>Thi8  resolation,  as  it  pictures  so  well  the  attitude  of  the  Antimawns,  is  quoted  to 
considerable  len^irth  in  the  appendix. 

c  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  12, 1834. 

d  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  9, 12,  20, 1835. 

e  Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  April  2, 1835.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  so  strong  was  the 
party  feeling  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Delaware,  a  Whig  and  a  Mason,  voted 
constantly  for  Stevens's  resolutions  in  order  not  to  break  the  bargain  and  lose  the  support 
of  the  Antimasons  upon  other  measures. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 30  465 
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of  the  measure.  In  1834  efficient  aid  came  to  this  movement 
from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  Thaddeus  Stevens  had  been 
elected  by  Antimasonic  constituents,  of  whom  many  were 
Germans  and  opposed  to  the  new  educational  ideas;  but  in 
spite  of  this  fact  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
cause,  and  it  was  his  powerful  personality  and  matchless  elo- 
quence which  kept  in  check  in  the  session  of  the  previous 
year  (1833-34)  the  various  amendments  which  would  have 
spoiled  the  system  by  pauperizing  it.^  Although  the  bill  did 
not  entirely  meet  Stevens's  approval,  yet  it  passed  both  houses 
with  considerable  unanimity  at  that  time.^ 

In  the  session  now  considered  a  strong  effort  was  made 
to  repeal  the  law  on  the  ground  of  unjust  apportionment 
of  taxes  and  money  received  to  support  the  schools,  and  also 
i/lrstruction  expenses.^  The  bill  to  repeal  the  act  passed  the  son- 
([because  of  the  burden  of  taxes  by  reason  of  the  canal  con^ 
ate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  57  to  35  by  a 
sectional  vote.**  A  substitute,  which  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  essentially  modifying  the  law,  of  1834,  was  finally 
adopted.^    Notwithstanding  the  position  of  Stevens  and  many 

o  Proceeding!  of  the  house,  January  21, 1834.  See  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  January 
27.  1834. 

Stevens's  fearless  attitude  upon  all  questions  relating  to  education  is  shown  in  a  letter 
written  to  some  of  his  party  who  had  opposed  his  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Collie. 
He  says:  "  You  tell  mc,  that  my  course,  in  relation  to  the  college  will  injure  your  political 
party,  and  consequently  injure  you  Individually.  If  anything  could  change  my  purpose, 
a  belief  of  this  position  would.  For.  however  I  may  sacrifice  myself,  I  do  not  assume  the 
right  to  sacrifice  you.  But  that  could  only  happen  upon  the  supposition  that  I  become 
unpopular,  and  still  continue  to  be  your  candidate.  That.  I  will  never  do.  I  have 
already  resolved  that  the  weight  of  my  name  shall  never  again  burthen  your  ticket.  I 
will  withdraw  from  any  active  part  in  your  |ioIltical  discusBions.  And  if  it  be  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  our  country,  dear  to  mc  as  all  my  FricndM  and  Constituentii,  I  will 
withdraw  from  your  county  to  some  place  where  the  mlvocatcs  of  Antimasonry  may  be 
advocates  of  Knowledge."    Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  January  26,  1884. 

f'As  itprovidiKl  for  local  option,  however,  it  was  defeate<l  in  the  c*ounUes  of  Adams, 
Bucks.  Berks.  (?h(*Mter,  Columbia,  Dauphin.  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Union,  West- 
moreland, North umlx*rland,  Homereet,  and  Schuylkill,  the  German  element  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  Quakers  voting  against  it.    Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  2, 1884. 

<*  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  May  7, 1835. 

<f  Pennsylvania  Reporter.  April  14. 1K35. 

«"  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Ktevens  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  oratorical 
efforts  of  his  life.  Demwrats,  Whigs,  and  Antimasons  were  united  for  once  in  admim- 
tion  of  the  great  orator.  It  was  upon  this  occasion.  t(K>,  that  Stevens  forgot  his  bitter  ani- 
mosity toward  Wolf  and  describe<l  him  a.s  the  leader  "  whose  banner  streams  in  light." 
The  Democratic  Pennsylvania  Reporter  s^ieaks  of  his  efforts  up<m  this  occasion  In  the 
following  language:  "The  speei'h  dellvertMl  by  Mr.  Stevens  was  particularly  fine.  The 
acknowledged  talents  of  this  gentleman  were  never  exerted  in  a  nobler  cause  or  with 
greater  effect  than  on  this  o<*caMion,  and  we  feel  amuriKl  thitt  a  more  powerful  effort  of 
oratory  was  never  H.^tened  to  within  the  walls  of  this  or  any  other  legislative  hall." 
Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  lb,  183b.    See  McCall's  Life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  pp.  41-45. 
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of  the  AntiraasoDs,  the  question  became  of  political  signifi- 
cance in  the  coming  campaign  and  Wolf  certainly  lost  much 
popularity  among  the  German  Democrats. 

The  canal  policy  of  Wolf  had  been  supported  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic majorities,  and  generally  his  suggestions  were  very 
nearly  carried  out.  In  his  message  of  this  3'ear^  he  went  as 
far  as  to  suggest  the  combining  of  the  West  Branch  with  the 
French  Creek  division,  thus  forming  two  proposed  passages 
to  Lake  Erie.  As  this  would  bring  a  main  line  of  canal 
through  some  of  the  strongest  Democratic  counties,  it  was 
very  popular  in  these  sections.  The  vote  upon  the  bill  in  the 
house  was  the  very  close  one  of  47  to  45,*  the  eastern  German 
Democrats  plainly  showing  their  discontent.  The  senate 
returned  the  bill,  striking  out  the  Erie  extension,  and  in  this 
form  it  passed  the  house  a  second  time.^ 

Another  matter  of  political  importance  was  the  action  upon 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  As  early  as  1833  Demo- 
cratic meetings  advocated  changes  in  the  old  constitution 
because  it  did  not  fit  present  conditions  and  because  of  the 
great  and  arbitrary  power  given  by  it  to  the  governor  and  the 
judges.  In  April,  1835,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
submission  of  the  matter  to  the  people  at  the  next  election.^ 
The  measure  was  unpopular  with  the  Germans  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  coming  political  movements  and  the  campaign  which 
followed  we  find  these  ^people,  both  Antimasons  and  Demo- 
crats, opposing  the  Democrats  because  of  their  attitude  on 
this  question.*' 

That  dissatisfaction  would  come  sooner  or  later  in  the  ranks 
of  the  German  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania,  supporting  as  they 
did  a  man  who  was  practically  a  National  Kepublican  for  so 
long,  who  had  favored  a  vast  and  costly  system  of  internal 
improvements  and  who  had  championed  the  school  bill,/ was 

a  Hazard,  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  XVI,  370. 

b  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  7, 1835. 

r  Crawford  Messenger,  May  2, 1835.    It  provided  liberally  for  nearly  all  the  other  lines. 

<i  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  — ,  1835. 

f  A  respected  citissen  of  Harrisburg  of  German  extraction,  who  was  a  yoang  man  at  this 
time,  told  the  author  that  the  natural  hatred  of  the  Germans  to  any  change  was  the 
basis  of  this  opposition. 

/The  Germans  did  not  want  secularization,  although  not  ot>po8ed  to  education.  Henry 
A.  Muhlenberg,  in  a  letter  to  the  workingmen  of  Philadelphia,  January  26, 1896,  says: 
"  The  Germans  of  our  State  are  not  opposed  to  education  as  such,  but  only  to  any  system 
which  to  them  seems  to  trench  on  their  parental  or  natural  rights."  They  had  estab- 
lished and  maintained  schools  and  did  not  want  to  abandon  them. 
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to  be  expected.  The  vote  at  the  last  election  had  shown 
that  he  was  not  popular  in  the  German  districts  of  the 
State.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  supporters  of 
Wolf  were  thought  to  be  opposed  to  Van  Buren**  and  allied 
with  the  party  that  had  all  along  disliked  extreme  Jackson- 
ism,  presaged  trouble  in  the  coming  State  convention.  WTien 
the  convention  met  on  March  4  it  was  found  that  a'  faction 
from  the  counties  of  Adams,  Beaver,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Dauphin,  Erie,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Greene,  Lebanon,  Luzerne, 
Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Northumberland,  Su?jque- 
hanna,  and  Union  were  determined  to  nominate  for  governor 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Berks,  a  man  of  distinguished 
family,  a  former  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est preachers  in  the  State.*  In  spite  of  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, the  convention  nominated  Wolf  after  several  days  of 
fruitless  quarrel  over  delegates.  The  Muhlenberg  supporters 
withdrew  and  soon  after  nominated  their  candidate  in  a  con- 
vention held  at  Lewistown.'" 

The  seceding  delegates  were  generally  understood  to  be  in 
favor  of  Van  Buren  and  opposed  to  internal  improvements, 
and  the  school  bill.*'  It  is  apparent,  also,  that  they  came, 
to  a  large  extent,  from  those  German  counties  which  had 
cast  so  large  a  vote  for  Ritner  in  the  previous  election.' 
P2very  means  was  tried  to  close  the  schism.  President  Jack- 
son even  wrote  a  letter  to  Muhlenberg  asking  him  to  with- 
draw for  the  sake  of  harmony,  but  without  avail.-^ 

The  Antimasons  again  nominated  Ritner,^  and  though  his 
policy  was  not  clearly  defined  in  regard  to  the  canal  system, 
we  find  none  of  the  opposition  to  improvements  manifested 
during  the  last  campaign.  He  and  his  supporters  confined 
themselves  to  criticising  the  administration  for  extravagance 
and  for  corruption  connected  with  the  work.^ 

aNlles  Register,  XLVIII.  198. 

6Penn8ylvania  Reporter,  April  3,  m35.    Niles  Register.  XLVIII.  20. 

r  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  May  6,  1S35.    Niles  Register,  XLVIII,  190. 

rf Pennsylvania  Reporter,  May  1,  June  5,  August  28,  June  26,  1h;V).  Pennsylvania  Intel- 
ligencer, May  14, 1836.    Niles  Register.  XLVIII,  198. 

'•Pennsylvania  Reporter.  April  7,  June  19,  1836. 

/Jackson's  letter  of  July  1,  1H36.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  18^5.  In  a  Fourth  of  July 
address  Jackson  mentioned  Wolf  as  the  **  patriotic  governor."  a  phrase  which  was  used 
against  the  other  faction.    Niles  Register,  XLIX,  189. 

tf  Niles  Register,  XLVIII,  20. 

*  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  June  10.  June  19.  lH:i5.    Centre  Democrat,  June  10,  1836. 
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The  efforts  made  by  the  Muhlenberg  faction  to  win  over 
the  German  Antimasons  singularly  failed,  and  but  a  few  of 
them,  led  by  Richard  Bush,  entered  into  the  support  of  Muhlen- 
berg.** 

The  northern  counties  of  the  State  had  received  many  favorsi 
from  Wolf,  and  it  was  this  section  which  displayed  at  this 
crisis  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  his  cAuse.  His  supporters 
said: 

• 

When  George  Wolf  was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  North 
was  regarded  more  as  a  colony  of  outlaws  than  citizens  of  the  State.  We 
have  now  a  firm  prospect  of  having  the  State  improvements  extended 
through  this  section  of  the  State.  To  whom  are  we  indehted  for  this 
prospect  more  than  George  Wolf?  He  has  holdly  stepperl  forth  and  urge<l 
his  measures  upon  the  legislature.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  North  who  can 
turn  recreant  to  such  a  governor?'' 

The  people  of  Erie  County,  too,  were  indignant  at  the  long 
neglect  of  their  interests,  and  made  an  issue  of  the  failure  to 
extend  the  canal  to  the  lake.  At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  canal  it  was  resolved  ''  to  support  no  man  for  the  office  of 
governor  who  was  not  its  avowed  and  independent  friend."*^ 
Letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  candidates  upon  the  matter, 
with  the  result  that  Wolf  said  it  should  be  "completed  with- 
out delay;"  Ritner,  as  soon  as  the  ''circumstances  of  the 
State  should  justify  it,"  and  Muhlenberg  admitted  the  work 
was  'important,"  but  did  not  commit  himself.'' 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  this  campaign  was  the 
religious  spirit  connected  with  it.  The  Antimasons  had  long 
been  called  advocates  of  a  union  of  church  and  state.  The 
Wolf  Democrats  now  imputed  the  same  doctrines  to  Muhlen- 
berg. "  For  upwards  of  eighteen  years,"  says  the  Chester 
Democrat,  "H.  A.  Muhlenberg  professed  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  Message  of  Peace.  *  *  *  History  portrays  in  glaring 
characters  the  danger  of  the  unity  of  the  civil  with  religious 
power.  *  *  *  Would  every  Pennsylvanian  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  religious  upon  civil  power,  let  him  on  this 
ground  alone  refuse  to  give  his  vote  to  Rev.  Henry  A.  Muh- 
lenberg."^ 

a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  August  28, 1835. 

«» Northern  Banner,  quoted  in  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  July  17,  1836.    See  also  account 
of  Center  County  Democratic  meeting,  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  September  11, 1885. 
c  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  September  II,  1835. 
d Chester  Democrat,  quoted  in  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  September  26, 1835. 
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Wolf  in  turn  was  attacked  by  his  political  opponents  for 
having  appointed  a  man  to  a  position  through  the  influence 
of  a<^tholi(!  priest.  "We  have  i-ead  much  about  church  and 
state  in  this  contest,"  said  the  Pittftburg  Manufacturer,  "and 
.from  whom  has  it  come?  none  other  than  those  who  for  the 
last  six  years  have  priest-ridden  the  Commonwealth."  It  was 
declared  repeatedly  that  "Catholicism,  Masonry,  and  infidelity 
werecombined  to  crush  the  liberty  of  the  Republic."  In  those 
days  of  religious  disturbance  and  bitter  religious  feeling  such 
ac«-u8ationH  were  not  to  \tv,  despised,  and  formed  valuable  cam- 
paign literature.     This  was  the  l>eginning  of  the  strong  anti- 


Catholicfeeling  in  Pennsylvania  with  which  so  many  prominent 
Antimasons,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  were 
later  connected.* 

The  result  of  the  election  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
Ritner.  He  carried  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  the 
western  tier  of  counties,  receiving  1*4,023  votes  to  65,804  for 
Wolf  and  40,586  for  Muhlenberg/     According  to  the  Demo- 

o  PtimburB  MBnufttclurer.  quoted  in  Pennsylvania  Inielligenfer.  Seplember  2*.  18S5. 

DHr,  B.  WIIiod'b  valiuiblc  HIMorf  o[  PllUliurs.  ooDipilvcl  Jargely  Irom  newipapen, 
gives  ■  good  plelurc  of  Ihe  ulruggle  in  ihe  cily  ol  PiUsburg 

cPennsyli-ania  Reporter,  OcloberSO.  183S. 

SpeciRcatly,  he  carried  Adanu.  AUegbeny.  Beaver.  Bedford,  Butler,  Bucki.  Crmwiord. 
Cumbna.  Chester,  Cumberlanrt,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fayciie.  Franklin,  Ilreene, 
liana,  JuDlala.  Lancoater.  Lebanon,  Lebigh,Lu»rDe.LrconlDi,  Mercer, 
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cratic  account,  9  Antimasonic  senators  were  elected,  and  in  the 
lower  house  all  but  28  were  either  Whigs  or  Antimasons. 
These  two  parties,  if  united,  could  control  the  lower  house 
entirely,  and  on  a  joint  vote  both  houses.^ 

Montfcomery,  Philadelphia  City,  Somerset,  Union,  Washington,  and  York  counties. 
Muhlenberg  carried  Berks,  Columbia,  Northumberland,  Perr>'.  and  Schuylkill;  all  of 
(hese  except  Perry  being  adjoining  counties.  Berks  was  Muhlenberg's  county,  and  had 
been  the  seat  of  political  discontent  for  some  time.  In  1832  it  had  given  Jackmn  8.822 
majority  and  Wolf  but  823.    Pennsylvania  Reporter,  June  19, 1835. 

Berks,  Schuylkill,  and  Northumberland  also  voted  against  the  proposed  convention 
for  amending  the  constitution.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  30,  1835.  Members 
from  all  these  counties  except  Northumberland  bad  opposed  the  improvement  bill  of 
1835.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  7, 1835.  These  counties  always  elected  Democratic 
members  to  the  legislature,  but  were  always  decidedly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Wolf. 
The  split  in  the  Democratic  ranks  undoubtedly  caused  the  defeat  of  their  party,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Muhlenberg  ticket  polled  heavy  votes  in  nearly  all  the 
eastern  Antimaioolo ocmnties.  Wolf  carried  17  counties,  18  of  which  favored  the  conven- 
tion. Every  county  in  the  State  in  which  the  Oennan  population  predominated  gave  a 
majority  against  th«  convention.  These  counties  were  Lancaster,  Berks,  Schuylkill, 
Northampton,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  York,  Montgomery.  Union,  Perry,  Northum- 
berland, and  Somerset.  Lancaster,  the  greatest  Antimasonic  county,  gave  the  mont 
votes  against  it,  while  Berks,  the  Muhlenberg  stronghold,  wa^  next.  Besides  these 
counties,  Adams,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Center,  Chester,  Delaware,  MiflSin,  Northumberland. 
Philadelphia  City,  Philadelphia  County,  and  Juniata  voted  against  the  convention.  The 
convention  was,  however,  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of  84,611  to  73,006.  Pennsylvania  Re- 
porter. October  30. 1835. 

'i  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  23, 1835. 


CHAPTER  XV -THE  ANTIMASONTC-WHIG  ALLIANCE  IN  POWER. 


As  soon  as  the  session  opened  it  became  evident  that  not 
onl}'  was  the  Whig-Antiniasonic  combination  supreme  but 
also  that  seveml  of  the  Muhlenberg  Democrats  showed  a 
tendency  to  unite  with  them  as  well.  In  the  senate,  Cun- 
ningham, a  member  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  who 
was  underatood  to  be  opposed  to  Van  Buren,  was  elected 
chairman;  while  in  the  house,  Middleswarth  was  elected 
speaker." 
^  In  his  inaugural  address  Ritner  detined  his  policy  towanl 
the  State  improvements  as  follows: 

With  the  vast  debt  already  contracted  before  us,  prudence  would  forbid 
the  undertaking  of  any  new,  separate,  and  independent  work,  until  those 
now  in  operation  and  in  progress,  prove  by  actual  experience  to  be  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  themselves,  and  furnish  evidence  that  they  will,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  extinguish  their  original  cost,  without  resort  to  taxation. 
But  where  further  extension  of  the  public  works  is  necessary,  to  render 
those  already  made  or  in  progress,  profitable,  and  l^eneficial,  economy  and 
sound  policy,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  would 
require  such  extension  to  be  authorized  and  completed.  ^ 

His  policy  was  soon  put  to  the  test,  for  both  houses  passed 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  to  purchase 
and  place  additional  locomotives  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  returned  this  with  his  veto,  and  the 
remark  ^^  I  regard  this  as  the  first  question  that  has  arisen, 
involving  those  principles  of  reform  and  economy  for  the 
support  of  which  1  stand  pledged  before  my  fellow-citizens."^ 
How  the  matter  of  improvements  was  finally  settled  will  l)e 

a  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  4, 1836.  The  Reporter  estimated  that  a  Muhlenberg 
man  was  elected  clerk  and  an  Antimason  assistant  clerk.  Two  of  the  printers  are  called 
Muhlenl^erg  men  and  one  a  Whig.  Cunningham  received  20  votes  to  his  opponent's 
(Reed)  10.  He  received  nil  the  votes  of  the  Muhlenberg  men,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Anti- 
masons.  In  the  house,  Niles  eKtimates  that  there  were  45  Antimamns,  26  Whigs,  17  Wolf 
men,  12  Muhlenberg  men.    Niles  Register,  XLIX,  280. 

ft  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  Deceml>cr  18, 1835. 

c  Pennsylvania  Re|X)rter,  January  5,  h,  1835.  NileM  Register.  XLIX,  292.  Hazard,  XVI, 
894. 

^  472 
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considered  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

That  Hitner  looked  upon  his  election  as  a  triumph  of  Anti- 
masonry  is  evident  from  the  following  statement  from  his 
message: 

The  9upremac;y  of  the  laws,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  people^  whether 
threatened  or  assailed  by  individuals,  or  by  secret  sworn  associations,  I 
shall,  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Executive,  endeavor  to  maintain,  as  well  in  compliance  with  the  known 
will  of  the  people,  as  from  obligations  of  duty  to  the  Ck>mmonwealth.  In 
this  endeavor  I  shall  entertain  no  doubt  of  zealous  cooperation  by  the 
enlightened  and  patriotic  legislature  of  the  State.  The  people  have  willed 
the  destruction  of  all  secret  societies,  and  that  will  can  not  be  disregarded.  <> 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a  conMnittee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  Masonry,  and  on  December  7  Mr. 
Stevens,  chairman  of  that  committee,  reported  a  bill  entitled 
''An  act  to  suppress  secret  societies  bound  together  by  unlaw- 
ful oaths."*  On  December  19  a  committee  of  five,  with  Ste- 
vens as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  evils  of 
Freemasonry,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
January  11  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  an  investigation  before 
the  committee. '^  As  the  witnesses  took  no  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  next  day  Mr.  Stevens  made  a  report  that  the  com- 
mittee had  summoned  George  Wolf  and  others  to  appear 
before  them,  but  that  they  had  all  denied  the  authority  of  the 
house  and  the  committee  to  serve  process  upon  them,  and 
had  refused  by  letters  to  appear.  He  then  oflfered  a  resolu- 
tion that  '^  attachments  issue  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
George  Wolf,  John  Neilson,  and  other  delinquent  witnesses."^ 

On  January  14,  after  much  debate,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote 


a  PennBylvania  Reporter,  December  18, 1835.  See  also  Harvey,  History  of  Lodge  No.  61, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  the  American  Free  Mason,  Louisville,  Ky.,  II.  This  gives  a  Masonic 
history  of  Antimasonry. 

^  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  8,  18S5,  American  Daily  Advertiser,  December 
25,1835. 

c  Harrii^buig  Chronicle,  January  11, 1836.    American  Sentinel,  January  12, 1836. 

d  Harrisburg  Chronicle,  January  14,  1836.  Governor  Wolf  in  his  letter  said:  "I  respect- 
fully, but  solemnly  repeat  my  protest  against  and  utterly  deny  the  right  of  the  committee: 
of  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives  itself:  or  any  human  power  to  interfere  with  my  consti- 
tutional rights  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  my  privileges  as  a  free 
agent,  or  with  indulgence  of  my  predilections  to  form  such  associations,  not  prohibited 
by  law  nor  violating  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  may  from  time  to  time  think 
proper,  *  *  *  or  to  interrogate  me  concerning  the  same,  or  to  compel  me  to  answer 
in  anywLse  in  relation  thereto.  I  therefore  respectfully  decline  appearing  before  the 
committee  as  requested  by  the  subpwna."  Franklin  Repository,  January  19, 1886.  Har- 
risburg Chronicle,  January  14, 1836. 
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of  59  to  29  to  bring  these  men  before  the  house.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  vote  shows  that  many  of  the  members  from  the 
Muhlenberg  counties  either  did  not  vote  or  voted  for  the  res- 
olution, while  the  rest  of  the  Democrats  to  a  man  voted 
against  it.^ 

On  January  18  the  witnesses  were  accordingly  brought 
before  the  committee.  The  excitement  was  intense.  Crowds 
of  people  attracted  from  everywhere  were  present  to  hear  th«* 
secrets  of  the  Masons  revealed.  Masons,  Antimasons,  "Mu- 
lies,"*  ^'Jacks,"^  ^'Bats,'"' '^Colhir  Democi-ats,'"'  "Canalers," 
"Anticanalers,"  Quakers,  Dunkards,  Mennonites,  Lutherans 
fought  with  one  another  to  get  within  hearing  of  the  awful 
things  to  be  revealed.  All  the  terms  that  human  ingenuity 
could  devise  were  brought  forth  by  the  Democrats  to  describe 
the  proceedings.  The  days  of  Salem  witchcraft  were  held 
up  as  the  only  parallel  in  American  history.  It  was  called  an 
"Old  Woman's  Curiosity  Convention,"  with  Stevens  as 
"Chief  Old  Woman;"  it  was  compared  to  the  Inquisition, 
with  Stevens  the  "Arch  Priest  of  Antimasonry,"  as  "Chief 
Inquisitor,"  and  many  other  terms  equally  ingenious  were 
invented  and  used./ 

The  curiosity  seekers  and  the  investigators  were  disap- 
pointed. Each  Mason,  as  he  was  summoned,  refused  to  answer 
the  questions  put,  and  instead  read  a  protest.  Many  of  these 
protests  were  remarkably  strong  and  dignified  documents. 
The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  their  appearance  here. 
As  the  reading  was  continued  at  great  length,  Stevens  showed 
signs  of  impatience  and  is  said  to  have  lost  his  temper  several 
times.  ^ 


aHarrUbuix  Chronicle,  January  14.  1836.    Franklin  Repository,  January  19, 1836. 

b  Followers  of  Muhlenberg. 

c  Men  who  were  not  MaAonn  yet  sided  with  them. 

dThoflo  who  neither  were  Masons  nor  Ridc<i  with  them,  and  yet  did  not  see  the 
••light." 

f  A  common  name  for  the  Democrats.  It  comes  from  a  saying  of  (Crockett's  that  each 
Democrat  wore  a  collar  upon  which  was  inscribiHl  "Andrew  JuckMon,  his  dog." 

/Stevens,  indeed, appeared  well  in  the  part  of  an  inqui.sitor.  He  is  descrilied  at  this 
time  as  a  "gentleman  with  gray  eyes,  smooth  hair,  n>bust  person,  und  a  cold  severe 
look."  Harrisburg  Chnmicle,  January  IK,  IK36.  His  Puritan  ancestry,  his  fanatical 
spirit,  his  radical  nature,  all  litte<l  him  for  the  i>art  he  was  playing. 

(/Franklin  Repository,  January  19,  1836.  Harrit^burg  Chrtmiclc,  Januar>'  21,  1896. 
Nlles  Register  XLIX,  379,  ',m,  3K2.  Mr.  Egle  siiys  thiit  when  Rev.  Mr.  Sproul  was  read- 
ing his  address  he  came  to  the  expression  "(Jontlemen,  if  you  are  willing  to  convert 
yourselvt^s  into  a  modern  Juggernaut,  tlien  roll  on."  "Stop,"  thundered  the  chairman 
of  the  "Inquisition,"  white  with  wrath,  and  further  reading  was  dispensed  with.  Penn- 
■ylvanla  Magazine  of  Histor}-  and  Biography,  XXIII,  187.    Mr.  Egle  was  a  Mason. 
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On  January  20  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  take  into  custody  25  witnesses  named  in 
the  resolution  and  bring  them  before  the  bar  of  the  house.** 
On  January  21  Mr.  Stevens  offered  another  resolution  that 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  and  there  continue  until  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law.  To  this  resolution  amendments  were  offered 
in  great  number.  One  of  these,  by  a  member  from  Allegheny 
County,  proposed  that "  the  speaker  of  the  house  he  instructed 
to  apologize  to  the  prisoners  at  the  bar."  The  house  was 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  Stevens  and  his  fruitless  '' inquisi- 
tion," and  political  expediency  could  not  hold  them  on  his 
side  much  longer.  Says  an  eyewitness:  "For  a  time  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  prisoners  would  be  committed  or  the 
house  apologize  to  them."*  After  a  struggle  the  house  decided 
to  discharge  the  prisoners  by  a  vote  of  48  to  45.*^  Stevens 
did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  investigation,  but  continually 
brought  the  matter  up,  without,  however,  accomplishing  any- 
thing, the  Whigs  being  utterly  disgusted  at  his  disgraceful 
defeat.**  He  finally  gave  up  his  task,  but  nevertheless  vowed 
vengeance.     In  a  speech  in  the  house  on  March  5  he  said: 

The  Antimasons  in  the  State  have  been  in  the  minority,  and  will  be  in 
the  minority  until  they  have  exterminated  the  unholy  orders.  The  troope 
from  Switzerland  and  Cassel,  after  having  sacked  the  archives  of  the  tem- 
ple will  now  turn  and  destroy  the  fair  city  itself.  Sir,  I  will  go  home 
again  in  a  minority,  and  call  again  and  again  upon  the  people  and  will 
either  succeed  in  crushing  that  polluting  order,  which  will  sustain  itself 
by  trampling  over  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  or  will  go  down  to 
the  grave  never  faltering  in  a  righteous  cause. 

He  said  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  and  in  their 
decision  all  would  soon  perceive  that  there  was  "no  other 
question  than  Masonry  and  Antimasonry."* 

As  the  election  of  Governor  Ritner  was  a  triumph  for  the 
friends  of  the  Bank,  efforts  were  made  early  in  the  session  to 
incorporate  it.  On  January  28  a  bill  passed  the  houvse  to  that 
effect  by  a  vote  of  57  to  83,  the  members  from  the  Muhlen- 

a  The  vote  was  47-43. 

h  Editor  of  United  State?  Gazette.    Harrisburg  Chronicle,  January  2M.  1836. 
<?Nlles  Register,  XLIX.  382. 

d  Harri.«iburg  Chronicle,  February  4,22,  March  3.    8ce  alno  jounml  of  houHe  of  repre- 
sentatives, 1835-36,  II,  pp.  810-921,  and  Document  No.  268. 
e  Harrisburg  ChroDicle,  March  10, 1836. 
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berg  counties  voting  with  the  Democrats.^  By  the  terms  of 
its  charter  it  had  to  pay  $4,500,000  as  a  bonus  and  contribute 
nearly  $700,000  to  various  improvements.*  The  act  W4P  des- 
ignated an  ^^Act  to  repeal  the  State  tax  on  real  and  pansonal 
property,  and  to  continue  and  extend  the  improvem^^  of 
the  State  by  railroads  and  canals."  The  improvements  to 
which  the  money  was  applied  embraced  nearly  all  the  schemes 
then  in  existence.  Many  railroad  companies — notably  the 
proposed  Baltimore  and  Ohio  branch  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
proposed  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Pittsburg,  and  the 
famous  Gettysburg,  Wrightsville  and  York  Railroad — were 
helped.  The  turnpikes,  especially  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern portions  of  the  State,  received  their  due  share,  while  the 
branch  canals  received  large  amounts.  Even  the  survey  of 
the  West  Branch  to  the  Allegheny,  the  French  Creek  exten- 
sion to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  plans  to  connect  the  Pittsburg  to 
the  Ohio  system  were  not  forgotten.  In  this  way  the  greater 
pail  of  the  money  received  was  spent  and  comparatively  little 
was  assigned  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  Many 
improvement  companies  and  speculative  enterprises  sprang 
up  in  every  direction.  Work  was  commenced  which  it  would 
take  untold  wealth  to  complete.  The  logical  result  can  be 
foreseen;  the  crash  came  in  the  next  year.^ 

Conditions  so  advantageous  to  all  sectional  interests  and 
enterprises  won  many  adherents  to  the  Antimasonic-Whig 
party.  This  was  noticeably  true  in  the  case  of  many  Democrats 
who  had  shown  some  tendency  not  to  follow  their  party  as  it 
then  existed  in  the  State.  ^ 

Such  a  concession  could  not  have  been  made  without  criti- 
cism, and  almost  immediately  a  senator  accused  another  of 
trying  to  bribe  him  to  vote  for  it.     A  committee  was  appointed 

aHarrisburg  Chronicle,  February  8, 1836.  It  waj§  Incorporated  February  8, 1836.  Ibid.. 
January  25, 1837. 

Mlarrisburg  Chronicle.  July  6. 1836. 

oFor  the  text  of  the  act.  see  Philadelphia  Courier,  January  30. 1836.  See  also  Law8  of 
Pennsylvania.  1836-1836. 

dSays  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle:  **The  crislB  In  our  State  affairs  was  startling.  Our 
commerce  was  sinking  beneath  the  pecuniary  agitation:  our  State  treaitury  was  bank- 
rupt; our  people  were  already  overburthened  with  taxes.  •  *  *  Besides  ail  this,  our 
improvements  would  have  gone  to  decay  for  want  of  means,  and  many  valuable  lines  of 
improvements  would  have  been  checlced  altogether.  Ruin,  utter  ruin,  would  have 
ensued."  Harrisburg  Chronicle,  May  30.  1836.  The  Chronicle  at  this  time  bore  at  the 
head  of  its  columns  the  names  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  although  just  before  the 
election  it  became  Whig. 
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to  investigate  the  matter,  and  although  there  was  a  great 
weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  against  the  accused  he  was 
acquitted,  although  publicly  reprimanded.  The  committee 
reported  that  they  were  "satisfied  that  neither  the  Bank  nor 
any  person  connected  with  it  improperly  interfered  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  the  bill."'* 

The  chartering  of  the  Bank  set  a  precedent  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  State  banks,  among  which  was  the  Girard 
Bank,  of  Philadelphia.  Although  Ritner,  in  his  message,  bad 
not  taken  as  positive  a  position  toward  such  institutions  as 
had  Wolf,*  yet  he  vetoed  this  bill,  and  in  doing  so  made  a 
restatement  of  the  arguments  m  favor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  He  seems  to  have  favored  that,  and  that 
alone.^  It  is  also  probable  that  he  tried  to  avoid  the  odium 
cast  upon  the  previous  administration  by  reason  of  the  char- 
ters granted  by  the  Democrats,  in  spite  of  the  executive  veto. 
As  in  the  case  of  Wolf,  the  bill  was  passed  over  his  veto. 
This  opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  many  banks 
during  his  administration.'' 

The  friends  of  the  Bank  received  a  severe  shock  later  in  the 
year  when  George  Dallas  said  that  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion then  assembling  could  "possess  within  the  territory  of 
Pennsylvania  every  attribute  of  absolute  sovereignty,  except 
what  may  have  been  yielded  to  the  United  States  and  is 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution."  He  recommended 
that  the  Bank  be  demolished  by  this  method.  Although  this 
view  of  the  matter  caused  an  uneasiness  bonlering  on  panic 
in  commercial  centers,  yet  nothing  finally  came  of  it.* 

Another  measure  well  adapted  to  please  the  thrifty  German 
farmers  of  the  State  was  the  repeal  of  the  direct  tax.     This 

a  Harrisburg  Chronicle.  February  15.  March  14.  1836.    Niles  Register.  XLIX.  434:  L.  110. 

f»He  promised  to  limit  the  amount  of  paper  money,  etc..  but  said,  however,  that  *'  pub- 
lic accommodation  and  the  demands  of  business  will  be  consulted. "  Hazard.  Register 
of  Pennsylvania,  XVI,  894. 

€•  Franklin  Repository.  March  29, 1836. 

rflbid.  Stevens,  in  a  characteristic  speech,  condemned  Ritner  for  his  veto.  "  For  his 
part."  he  said,  "  he  could  see  nothing  to  justify  the  act;  and  he  could  not  stand  by  and 
see  kingly  prerc^ative  exercised  without  always  being  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  such 
power.  It  was  no  new  doctrine  with  him.  He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  power,  whether  it  was  done  by  his  political  friends  or  foes.  He  never  retraced 
his  steps  to  please  in  any  quarter.  He  would  look  upon  the  success  of  this  veto  as  a 
triumph  over  the  deliberations  of  legislative  action  and  Independence."  Harrisburg 
Chronicle,  March  21. 1836. 

'Harrisburg  Chronicle,  November  2.  9, 1836. 
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tax  wont  into  effect  October  1, 1832,  and  was  levied  especially 
u[)on  such  arti(*les  as  mortgages,  bonds,  notes,  bank  stock, 
turnpike  stock,  and  other  personal  property,  and  provided 
for  an  increase  of  county  raters.**  The  law  had  been  the  cause 
of  great  discontent  and  of  much  severe  censure  of  Wolf,*  and 
various  attempts  had  been  made  to  repeal  if 

The  act  was  finally  repealed  on  March  10,  1836.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  shows  how  the  party  in  power  made  a  strong 
bid  for  the  patronage  of  the  people: 

Whercan,  attliougli  the  law  levying  taxeti  on  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  UHe  of  the  State  will  expire  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March 
next,  yet  it  ap|H»ar8  by  the  n»port.  of  tlie  State  Treasurer,  made  to  the  leg:i8- 
lature  at  the  prvsiMit  sett^ion,  that  the»(e  taxes  are  et^tiinated  in  the  receipts 
of  the  curnnit  year  at  two  hundreil  and  eight  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-thnH«  dollars,  and  that  the  same  would  have  been  collected  from  the 
)HH>ple,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  same  law,  but  by  the  passage 
of  the  late  act  entitltMl  '*An  ai^t  to  re{)eal  the  State  tax  on  real  and  personal 
pn>|)erty,  and  to  continue  the  improvements  of  the  State  by  canals  and 
railrckads,  and  to  viharter  a  State  l)ank  to  Ik^  called  the  Hank  of  the  United 
States,*' ♦*  the  tn»asury  will  Im?  suppUeii  in  lieu  thereof,  and  it  is  thereby 
rendennl  unnecesmry  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  same  from  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  strong  bid  for  public  favor  was  a  resolution  intro- 
ducoil  by  Stevens  instructing  the  delegation  in  Congress  to 
use  their  influenix'  for  the  i)iissage  of  a  law  making  an  appro* 
priation  for  the  impix)vement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 
Only  ten  IVmiXM-ats  had  the  hardihoo<l  to  vote  against  the 

measure/ 

• 

^W»»li.  in  hii»  IhnI  m»^<iN»K\\  howovor.  h««l  mlviH'^u^tl  llmt  it  Ih»  Mllowed  to  expire. 

»^  Kor  «^»n^T^>\cr»^  ox  or  ihiv  !H'f.m»  Us  oxi^-unux"  jim!  nftor,  mx.*  H*rri5hur|?  Chitmicle, 
A|*nl  JiV  InV.  IViit)xyIv.HuiH  Ti -ocnipli.  StpiomlnT  JS.  1N.U.  Marrh  10,  8i«ptember  19. 
l^vl,    IVnn^xUHiuH  Rr|»ii»rttr.  Si  |»u  luU-r  14.  Isvi^ 

•<  lUm»bufv  rhrvMiuU'.  .^  piomlvr  ">.  l>i*.  S<v  *K»  ihul  .  Folmmry  ».  ISW.  for  debates 
mS*M»«itoot  KoUtuAr\  l\  lv*v 

lo  \^^o  im:*u»v|  (bo  o\}V5n«:'»'ie  r>-a«»huionv  muM  in  iho  extra  »*vi.ii»n  they  *ofv  insiCnicted 
U"»  \Wi»  A^CAiu^t  i{\o  ti;>(iitHiiuH>  w  tho  Min*ius  n>\omu' hrvmis  iIu  st«it^    Nilf*  Rc|riatier, 

u  rr  »«v  Ji»i. 

V  n(>9«^*iUiuMt  wh;oh  n«'«  o:  *\^^.l|*^»r»ti\o  itivuniHt^iuv  At  thi*  uru*  aii<)  yet  must  be 
iH*;;t*\M  Nvs;.?!**  w  n'*rk%  t  'o  NcimuMjr  oi  \\u  ^^»  ttunl  *!.i>  a\*'>  imtvement  in  th<» 
^^^*^e.  <^t».ie  x:p  tn  r -^  'i^^i^-,  •  The  |So\irn»»r  »n  r.^x  nu^v'^i^cx^  '^Aa  ulIiHled  to  i^mlo- 
tjop'i  u\^«  sh«  >u:v^  o{  \  'i  :  u«.  Miv>»»»Mn  *na  Ktntuoky  n  ^»:jve  to  aN^litutn  and 
i",vn»t'.Ar*  ivit-.^AtJo-i*.  T.--'-  w*h  rvsv rn^l  lo  a  rxtmrntu*^  »y  which  Steven*  was 
*»  i*>4r;»Nl  » »^%'rr',An  >ra.  »•.  V*\  mM;  iM*»rt,Ni  tV,  ♦  '  .»wnc  r>-»4.  n:^m<  'r'^w-v'f.  Ttuit 
;bo  x-A,x-  "^'^  M-'jc  >:«Tt<  *'  ~  ''axo  tho  r  cM  i..  ry^-.;  .nio  ap-I  .'^t^»l  tlor.:t^:c  sUiverr 
withm  ;&^;r  ^%n2;s».         AT.*.  •  -.  T:;.it  lV*.ur\>^tlvH-H|^«s<^•s^(^^  ov<>>tuut:«.'CMl  |^*wer.aiid 
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As  the  time  of  the  national  election  was  approaching,  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  position  of  the  Antimasons. 
Would  they  unite  with  the  Whigs  or  would  they  run  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  of  their  own?  Already  earl}'  in  1835  some  of 
the  counties  had  instructed  their  delegates  to  the  State  con- 
vention to  bring  the  name  of  Harrison  before  the  convention 
as  a  candidate  for  President*  Letters  were  addressed  by 
other  conventions  to  prominent  men  of  the  country  asking 
them  for  their  views  upon  Antimasonry.  Harmar  Denny 
and  others  of  Allegheny  county  addressed  a  letter  to  Web- 
ster. He  replied  in  a  letter  in  which  he  positively  announced 
his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  party  and  said: 

Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  future 
administration  of  all  such  oaths,  and  the  imposition  of  all  such  obligations, 
should  be  prohibite<l  by  law.  *  »  *  j  have  ever  found  the  Anti- 
masons  of  Pennsylvania  true  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Union,  and  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  country.  They  have  atlopted  the  **  supremacy  of 
the  laws''  as  their  leading  sentiment,  and  I  know  none  more  just  or  more 
necessary.  *► 

Stevens  had  meanwhile  been  negotiating  with  Harrison. 
According  to  the  Democratic  accounts,  he  asked  Harrison  the 
following  questions:  (1)  "Do  you  believe  that  Freemasonry 
and  all  other  secret  oath-bound  societies  are  evils  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  and  safety  of  republican  government? " 
(2)  "  Will  you  jpin  your  Antimasonic  fellow-citizens  in  the 
use  of  all  constitutional,  fair,  and  honorable  means  for  their 
final  and  effectual  suppression?"  Harrison  replied  that  he 
believed  in  Antimasonic^  principles,  but  that,  although  he 
was  "far  from  asserting  that  evils  arising  from  Masonry  do 
not  form  a  proper  subject  for  the  deliberations  and  action  of 
some  constituted  authorities  in  our  country,"  yet  he  was 
"certain  that  there  exists  no  such  power  either  in  the  whole 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of  its  departments, 

it  iscxpodient  touboli.ih  Mia  very  and  tho  f<Iave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia.*' 
llarrisburg  Chronicle,  June  2,  1836.  These  resolution.*)  may  appear  exceedingly  mild  to 
come  from  a  committee  of  which  Stevens  wan  chairman,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  opposition  in  Pennnylvnnia  was  consideriuK  the  national  unity  of  parties  opposed  to 
the  Democrats,  and  was  therefore  more  caretul  than  ordinary.  However  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Antimasonic  movement  in  the  State  were  soon  to  become  out-and  out 
abolitionists,  as  would  t>e  expected  from  such  natural  extremists. 

a  Juniata  and  Union  meetings,  Pennsylvania  Reporter  February  24, 1835.  Pennsylva- 
nia Intelligencer,  February  23, 1835. 

i> Boston,  November  26,  1835.  Pennsylvania  Reporter.  January  5.  Pennsylvania  Tele- 
gmpfa,  December  9, 1835. 
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and  that  the  attempt  to  exercise  it  would  conHtitute  an  usur- 
pation of  power,  pregnant  if  tolerated  by  the  people,  with 
mischief  infinitely  more  fatal  than  those  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy."*  These  last  few  words  were  wormwood  and  gall 
to  the  fiery  Stevens.  Able  politician  though  he  was,  he  yet 
could  not  be  reconciled,  and  determined  to  throw,  his  weight 
in  favor  of  Webster.  * 

When  the  State  convention  took  place  (December  14,  1835), 
the  Harrison  men,  who  were  in  the  majority,  effectually  op- 
posed a  recommendation  to  send  delegates  to  an  Antimasonic 
national  convention,  and  nominated  Harrison  for  President 
and  Granger,  the  former  New  York  gubernatorial  candidates, 
for  Vice-President.  These  nominations  were  not  made  with- 
out a  struggle.  When  it  F>ecamc  evident  that  such  a  course 
was  to  be  pursued,  the  radical  Antimasons,  like  Denny  and 
Stevens,  entered  their  protest  against  such  a  step,  and  finding 
a  majority  determined  upon  the  measure,  withdrew  from 
further  participation  in  the  proceedings.^ 

Soon  after,  the  seceders  met  and  approved  of  holding  a 
national  convention  on  May  1,  and  appointed  delegates  to  it. 
These  delegates  included  Stin'ens,  Denny,  and  Ellmaker.'' 
They  also  issued  an  address  which  is  interesting  because  of 
the  light  it  throws  upon  Antimasonr}-  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
saying  that  the  delegates  to  the  previous  meeting  had  dis- 
obeyed the  call,  the  object  of  which  was  to  nominate  delegates 
to  the  national  convention,  the  address  said: 

A  Maaonic  Whig  or  liarrison  convention  wan  raiie<i  to  meet  in  Harrie- 
bun;  at  the  8ame  time  with  the  Antimaaonic  convention.  It  met  and 
organize<l  by  electing  a  Mat^onic  pref^ident,  and  one  or  more  Ma80U8,  vice- 
preHidentfl.  A  lar^e  numl)er  of  their  b<Kly  were  adherin^^  Masons,  and 
most  of  the  others  the  strenuous  ciefenderH  of  the  lodge.  A  regular  inter- 
conununi(*ation  was  kept  up  between  the  members  of  the  Masonic  and 
such  of  those  of  the  Antimasonic  convention  as  were  privy  to  the  plans  <  f 
both.  James  To<ld,  esq.,  who,  it  was  well  known,  was  to  ))e  ap{)ointed 
attorney-general  under  the  new  administration,  caused  his  son,  as  in 
believed,  who  was  a  delegate,  to  create  a  vacancy,  and  came  into  the  con- 
vention as  his  substitute,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  remonstrances  of 
thfjse  who  believed  that  the  purity  of  delil>erative  IxKlies  could  be  preserved 
only  by  excluding  from  them  all  official  influence.     It  is  ascertaine<i  that 


"  Pennsylvania  Reporter.  January  H.  1836. 
bSee  in  this  connection  Adamn'M  Diary  IX,  273. 

r  Pennaylvania  Reporter,  December  18,  \KVi.    NIIch'h  Register.  XLIX.  177,  287.    Ameri- 
can Daily  Advertiser,  December  17, 18, 19.  1836. 
(f  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  December  22, 1836. 
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Bixty-four  members  of  the  convention  were  applicante  for  office,  either  to 
the  jfovemer  or  attorney-general  for  themselves  or  relations.  Mr.  Todd 
was  believed  to  possess  the  special  confidence  of  the  governor,  and  was 
known  to  hold  the  patronage  of  more  than  fifty  ap|)ointments.  Without 
any  authority,  and  as  we  believe  in  express  violation  of  the  feelings  and 
intentions  of  the  governor,  he  had  induct  the  l^elief,  that  the  sure  road 
to  Executive  favor  lay  through  the  immediate  nomination  of  (fcneral  Har- 
rison without  regard  to  his  polititral  Antimasonry.  ♦  *  *  The  coalition 
with  the  Whig  convention  was  completed,  and  resulted  in  their  joint  nom- 
ination of  the  same  (candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  *  *  ♦ 
A  motion  was  made  to  read  the  instructions  of  the  several  counties  to  their 
delegates,  which  was  oppo8e<l  by  the  amalgamation  party,  and  rejected. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  state  what  occurred  in  the  Masonic  convention,  as 
it  sat  with  closed  doors  a  considerable  part  of  the  time.  After  General 
Harrison  was  nominated,  Mr.  (Jest  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority:  '*  Rewired y  That  if  (ien.  William  H. 
Harrison  will  give  such  unequivocal  expressions — declarative  (if  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States)  that  he  will  not  knowingly  appoint 
adherents  of  oath-bound  secret  societies  to  office — that  such  expressions 
will  be  evidence  that  he  is  sufficiently  ^Vutimasonic  to  Ikj  the  Democratic 
Antimasonic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  conse- 
quently, as  such,  ought  to  be  unanimously  sustainwl  by  the  Antimasonic 
|)arty  of  Pennsylvania."  It  is  firmly  believed  that  every  true  Antimason 
in  the  State  will  refuse  to  .sanction  this  coalition,  but  hold  himself  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  the  national  convention  alx)ut  to  be  held.  In  addition  to 
the  sixty-four  applicant.^  for  office,  the  convention  contained,  an  we  believe, 
twenty-four  Whigs  and  one  Mason.  Fellow-citizens,  after  much  toil  and 
some  suffering  in  your  company,  in  defense  of  ' '  e<)ual  rights, ' '  we  had  hoped 
to  l)e  permitted  to  repose  from  our  labors.  But  the  enemy  has  assumed  a 
a  new,  and  most  dangerous  shape.  Permit  us  therefore  to  exhort  you  to 
buckle  on  anew  your  armor,  as  we  have  already  done,  to  meet  and  again 
overthrow  the  evil  monster  whose  slightest  touch  is  pollution.  Signed, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  W.  W.  Irwin,  Samuel  Parke,  committee  of  delegates." 

They  were  sustained  in  their  position  by  the  radicals 
throughout  the  State  and  particularly  in  the  west.  Repeated 
calls  went  up  for  the  dismissal  of  Todd,*  and  it  seemed  for  a 
while  that  another  nomination  would  be  made,  but  the  action 
of  the  other  States  was  not  favorable  to  a  convention,  and 
Harrison  had  to  be  sustained,  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
lost  many  votes  through  the  spirit  engendered. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  showed  an  increase  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  spirit  that  appeared  in  the  previous  election.  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  declared  to  bo  a  correspondent  and  eulogist  of 

a  Pennjtylvania  Reiwrler,  Junuary  o.  ixati. 

^Allegheny  County  mwtinK.  December  20,  Peniiiiylvania  ReiKirter,  Jtinuary  5,  1836. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 31 
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the  Pope  and  a  friend  of  many  Catholics.  These  inHinuations 
were  used  effectually  among  the  severe  Presbyterians  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State. ^ 

The  State  elections  resulted,  according  to  Whig  accounts,  in 
the  election  of  three  Whigs  to  Congress  and  four  Antimasons. 
Eighteen  of  the  senate  wore  classed  as  *' Whigs,"  "Antima- 
sons," and  '* State's  Rights  Democrats,"*  while  eleven  of  the 
lower  house  are  called  ''  Whigs,"  and  twenty  "Antimasons." 
The  Antimasons  came  from  the  west  and  from  Philadelphia 
City.*"  It  was  apparent  that  in  spite  of  all  their  tactics,  their 
popular  measures,  and  their  gerrymandering,*'  the  party  was 
badly  beaten,  and,  al)ove  all,  Stevens  was  not  returned.' 

Some  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  coalition  to  explain  its 
defeat  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  weak.  The  Chronicle 
ascribed  its  defeat  to  the  fact  that  the  party,  which  was  com- 
posed of  so  many  German  farmers,  could  not  gather  its  voters 
at  the  polls  because  "  the  day  of  the  election  comes  at  a  bad 
season  ♦  ♦  *  just  at  a  time  when  their  buckwheat  and 
seeding  must  be  attended  to."-^ 

The  real  fundamental  cause  of  the  defeat,  however,  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  Stevens's  arbitrary  measures  in  the  legisla- 

rt A  sample  of  thin  apirit  ran  t»e  wvn  from  the  following:  "Van  Buren  and  the  Pope! 
•  •  •  now  for  the  flret  time  a  candidate  for  the  firnt  office  In  the  Union,  comcii  before 
the  people,  an  the  correspondent  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as  the  fawning  sycophantic  flat- 
terer of  a  foreign  tyrant— for  the  purpow*  of  arraigning  one  religious  denomination  against 
another— of  making  a  sectnri&n  party  in  politics,  and  of  securing  the  influence  of  what 
he  Impiously  calls  the  •  Holy  Father'  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  to  unit*  In 
aliody.  In  politics.  •  •  •  Ina  letter  to  the  Pojh?,  Martin  acknowledges  the  Pope  to 
be  the  '  head  of  the  great  Christian  Church '  and  offered  •  congratulations  to  the  Holy 
Father  upon  his  recent  accesMion  to  the  tiara! ' "  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  September 
15.  Ifm.  For  similar  remarks  sec  same  paper,  October  17,  1836.  Allegheny  County 
meeting,  November  11. 1835.  Boston  Independent  Chronicle.  November  21, 1836.  Amer- 
ican Daily  Advertiser.  September  U,  1835.  See  also  Wil  A)n'8  Hiatory  of  IMttsburg.  The 
Antlmasonic  spirit  with  its  own  peculiar  patriotism  furnished  a  go<id  basis  for  the  antl- 
Cathollc  Know-Nothing  movement  of  the  future.  This  was  the  period,  It  must  be 
remembered,  of  the  publication  of  "  Awful  Disci  oHurcs  of  Maria  Monk,"  the  troubles  over 
the  convent  in  Pittsburg,  and  a  little  eariier  (1832)  the  burning  of  the  Charlestown  con- 
vent in  Massachus<*tts. 

f'  Democrats  who  were  opinwed  to  the  <Ustribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the 
States.    It  WHS  held  that  it  would  give  the  Federal  (Joveniment  control  over  the  States 
They  were  generally  anti-Van  Buren  DemocratM. 

'•Harrlsburg  (Mironlde  (Whig),  Octol>er  2i5,  December  7.  1836.  It  is  haM  to  tell  just 
what  the  politics  of  the  pajiers  were  at  this  perifxl,  they  swung  around  so  rapidly.  There 
were  ten  newsiMipers  in  Ilarririburg,  although  it  was  but  a  town  of  about  6,900  people. 

rf  There  were  several  gerrymanders  during  the  period  discrussed  by  this  paper,  but  the 
limits  of  the  work  forbid  any  study  of  them  here.  See  Harrlsburg  Chronicle,  June  8, 
1836. 

'  For  that  matter.  Dallas  and  William  Wilkins  were  l»oth  defeated  for  (V^ngrem. 
/  Harrlsburg  Chronicle,  October  26, 1836 
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ture  with  regard  to  Masonry,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  investiga- 
tion ended  in  such  a  fiasco.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  dissatis- 
faction of  many  of  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  chartering  of  the  Bank.  Many  felt  that 
their  particular  enterprises  had  been  slighted  or  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  administration.  Considering  the  great 
works  projected,  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  nearly  all  were  dis- 
satisfied. No  doubt  also  a  great  many  votes  were  lost  because 
of  the  charges  of  corruption  which  had  marked  the  struggle 
for  the  incoi*poration  of  the  Bank.  Conservative  and  careful 
business  men  doubtless  saw  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy 
pursued,  and  used  their  influence  against  it.  Many  of  the 
conservative  Gennans  could  not  but  be  alarmed  at  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  consequently  withheld  their  votes  or  threw 
them  against  the  State  administration. 

In  the  Presidential  election,  however,  in  spite  of  the  divi- 
sions, Harrison  polled  86,784  votes  to  91,383  cast  for  Van 
Buren.  He  carried  the  counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Bed- 
ford, Beaver,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Butler,  Cambria,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Dauphin,  Erie,  Frankhn,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Mercer,  Somerset,  Union,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  city.  The  Germans  again  showed  that 
although  they  may  have  been  rebellious  upon  State  issues,  yet 
in  Presidential  elections  they  were  good  Democrats  at  heart.* 
Of  the  counties  recognized  as  German  counties,  but  Lancas-' 
ter,  Somerset,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and  Union  threw  their 
votes  for  Harrison.  The  old  Muhlenberg  districts  gave  very 
strong  majorities  against  him.*  The  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  on  the  whole  Democratic. 

The  election  plainly  showed  that  the  elements  of  opposition 
had  become  solidified,  and  that  Antimasonry  was  practically 
absorbed  into  the  new  Whig  movement  as  far  as  national 
questions  were  concerned.  In  State  matters  it  was  yet  to 
make  one  more  final  struggle  before  its  complete  overthrow 
and  absorption  into  the  triumphant  Whig  party  of  the  future. 

aThe  Wolf  party  had  ratifled  the  Baltimore  nomlnatlou  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  and 
this  took  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  the  Muhlenberg  movement.  At  their  convention 
January  8,  1836,  they,  too,  ratified  the  electoral  ticket. 

bThe  vote  in  Berks  was  4,967  to  1,584;  Columbia,  1,660  to  544;  Northumberland,  1,421  to 
712;  Schuylkill,  1,380  to  687;  Perry,  1,107  to  473.  Official  returns,  Harrlsburg  Chronicle, 
November  23, 1836. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— THE  YEAR  183C-37-THE  BANK, 
IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  ABOLITION. 


As  usual  after  a  general  election  the  political  excitement 
subsided  somewhat  in  the  vear  1S37.  This  mav  be  also  attrib- 
uted  to  the  great  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  lower 
house,  and  jHM'haps  still  more  to  the  fact  that  Stevens  was  not 
returned  to  the  legislature. 

The  State  treasurer  having  still  a  great  amount  of  money 
on  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  desire  should  be  felt  for  it« 
disbursal  among  the  different  improvements.  Ritner,  in  his 
annual  message,  mentioned  those  improvements  which  seemed 
to  him  to  demand  the  greatest  attention.  One  of  these  was 
the  long-contested  Erie  extension.  This  work  had  from  time 
to  time  received  driblets,  which  served  but  slight  purpose. 
Even  the  previous  legislature  had  not  provided  completely  for 
its  needs.     Ritner  said  of  it: 

Thu  oxtentiion  of  the  main  line  of  canal  to  the  harlior  of  Lake  Erie  has 
the  strongent  dainiH  to  the  attention  of  the  lej^inlature.  This  work  will 
eomplete  the  original  plan  of  a  connection  between  Philadelphia  and  I^ke 
Krie,  and  will  throw  businenH  npon  the  whole  length  of  the  improvements 
between  thene  points.  Though  the  amount  of  bu.sinesH  ujxjn  the  line  will 
not  Ikj  bo  great  as  upon  other  stH'tiouH  of  the  canal,  yet  the  j)rofit  to  the 
State  will  l>e  eciual  to  any.  Thin  will  be  cauhcmI  by  the  deycription  of  arti- 
cleH  to  l)e  transported  upon  it.  They  will  l)e  mainly  merchandise  from  the 
8t»alx>ard  for  the  West  and  North  w'est,  to  the  early  shipment  of  which  upon 
the  lake,  the  har])or  of  Erie  offers  peculiar  advantages;  and  the  hea\ne«t 
articles  c)f  pro<luce  seeking  an  Atlantic  market,  for  whose  tranaiK)rtation 
this  route  to  Philadelphia,  composed  as  it  chiefly  will  Ikj  of  c-anal,  pre- 
sents the  greatest  facility.'' 

As  will  be  remembered,  this  plan  accorded  with  Ritner's 
original  ideas  and  with  the  ideas  of  .those  Philadelphians  who 
wished  direct  connec^tion  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  claims  for  the  monev  in  the  treasury  everv  little 

•I  Franklin  Rci)<)sltory.  Dci't'iuU-r  20,  1836. 
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crossroads  speculation,  every  proposed  railroad,  beginning 
nowhere  and  ending  nowhere,  ever}^  private  company  of 
almost  any  sort  cried  for  its  share.  The  bill  as  it  was  drawn 
up  provided  for  so  many  different  works  that  if  they  were 
all  carried  to  completion  they  would  increase  the  State  debt, 
it  was  estimated,  from  $24,38b,0()()  to  $J:5,120,()00/'  The  pro- 
posed appropriation  itself  was  over  $3,000,000.  "It  is,  in 
fact,''  says  the  Intelligencer,  ''a  bill  to  distribute  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  people  for  internal  improvement,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  better  expended."'*  The  Erie 
route  was  to  receive  $400,000,  the  North  Branch  $100,000, 
and  the  Gettysburg  Railroad  $150,000,  and  nearl}^  all  the  rest 
went  to  turnpikes  and  proposed  railroads.'' 

The  bill  finalW  passed  both  houses,  the  southeastern  mem- 
bers, as  a  general  rule,  opposing  it.^  Ilitner,  however,  vetoed 
it  on  the  grounds  that— 

(1)  lt«  main  feature  is  the  distribution  of  the  great  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  among  works  not  owned  by  the  State, 
and  its  consequent  withdrawal  from  the  future  prosecution  of  the  public 
works  an(i  from  the  present  decrease  of  the  State  debt.  (2)  It  Ijestows  on 
capitalists  and  speculators  the  money  which  is  the  property  of  the  whole 
IHJople,  thereby  enriching  individuals  and  sections,  to  the  injury  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  (3)  It  not  only  thus  fritters  away  the  means 
which  should  now  otherwise  be  applied,  but  by  enabling  the  companies 
who  are  the  recipients  of  its  liberality  to  commence  and  prosecute  works 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  complete,  it  embarks  the  State  so  far  in 
those  works  that  she  will  at  no  distant  day  be  comjielled  to  increase  her 
present  debt  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  them,  or  lose  what  is  now  pro- 
posefl  to  be  given.  (4)  It  will  increase  the  State  debt  in  four  years  to 
$45,000,000,  etc.rf 

The  veto  was  sustained,  although  the  vote  stood  47  for  the 
bill  to  45  against  it,  but,  as  a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary, 
the  State  escaped  this  misfortune.  An  analysis  of  the  vote 
shows  no  particular  part}'  division,  the  south  and  southeastern 
German  sections  generally  voting  against  the  bill,  while  the 
cit}?  of  Philadelphia,  the  home  of  so  many  speculative  enter- 
prises, voted  for  if 

An  important  and  significant  part  of  Ritner's  message  dealt 

"Franklin  Ref>ository,  April  11,  IKil.    Si'ealj<<»  IVnuKylvania  Intolligfiu'tT,  Man-h  2:}, 
1h:17.    Wilson's  History  of  IMttsbunr.  78;'). 
h Quoted  in  Franklin  Rci;»ositt>ry,  April  4,  1S37. 
''Franklin  Repository,  April  11.  1.S;J7. 

rf Franklin  Repository,  April  11.  I<s37.    Niles  lieplster,  LIT,  IW. 
<•  Harrisburg  Chronicle,  April  5,  1m:w. 
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with  the  proposed  Gettysburg  Railroad.  Many  plans  had 
been  made  to  construct  railroads  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties which  would  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system 
to  the  west  and  in  some  degree  restore  to  these  counties  the 
prestige  lost  since  the  coming  in  of  the  canal  route.  These 
eflForts  had  met  with  strong  opposition  from  Philadelphia  and 
those  interested  in  the  canal  to  Pittsburg,"  Stevens  now 
stepped  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  new  scheme,*  and 
Ritner,  in  order  to  placate  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
State,  mentioned  the  matter  favorably  in  his  maessge/  As 
we  have  seen,  the  canal  bill  was  defeated  and  the  scheme  for 
the  present  remained  in  abeyance. 

As  to  Antimasonry  itself,  the  governor  in  his  message,  after 
denying  Washington's  active  support  of  the  Masonic  order, 
said: 

What  wae  comparatively  restricted  and  harmless  in  his  day  has  assumed 
the  dangerous  character  of  regularly  oi^nized  oath-))ound,  secret-working, 
widespread,  and  powerful  societies.  Of  these  *  *  *  the  society  of 
Freemasonry  is  the  fruitful  mother.  Their  efforts  are:  The  propagation 
and  support  of  principles  and  doctrines  by  concentration  of  influence, 
*  *  *  to  the  justification  or  even  avowal  of  which  individual  character 
and  responsibility  would  shrink;  the  disregard  of  all  law  and  right,  both 
constitutional  and  legislative  which,  if  unchecked,  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
anarchy  and  the  firwt  step  to  despotism;  the  demoralization  of  society  by 
the  administration  of  unlawful  and  wicke<l  oaths,  which,  if  kept,  produce 
the  result  for  which  they  were  intended;  and  if  broken,  accustom  our  citi- 
zens to  make  light  of  that  which  is  the  great  agent  of  justice,  and  one  of 
the  bonds  of  society:  the  promotion  of  monopoly  and  prostration  of  the 

a  Penn«ylvKnia  RciJorUT,  March  19, 1830,  January  '24, 1832,  April  7, 1836. 

The  PhiladelphiutiN  won;  against  many  of  the  flmt  railrotid  Hchemefl  becauacthey  were 
deitignud  to  run  Kouth  and  consequently  might  take  trade  away  from  Philadelphia.  The 
Gettysburg  Railroad  was  designed  to  run  from  that  city  to  the  west,  and  consequently 
found  favor  with  a  large  body  of  the  business  interests  which  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
canal,  which,  at  the  most,  could  run  only  part  of  the  year  and  was  constantly  brealiing 
down,  besides  causing  a  costly  reshipmcnt  at  the  Allegheny  portage. 

6  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  7, 1835.  He  had  tried  to  get  an  appropriation  of  975,000 
in  the  previous  legislatuns  but  had  failed.  He  was  afterwards  elected  president  of  the 
company  which  was  known  as  the  "Wrightsville,  York  and  Gettysburg  Railroad." 

''He  said:  "It  will  l>e  perceivc<l  that  the  IxNird  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  U)  the  Gettysburg  Railroad.  This  improvement 
is  intended  to  connect,  Wi-stwanlly  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  eastwardly  by  means  of  the  company  road  from  Gettys- 
burg to  the  HuM<|uehanna  at  Wrightsvillc  opposite  Columbia,  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
('olumbia  Railrotid,  communicating  through  the  heart  of  six  of  the  southern  counties  of 
the  State  and  terminating  at  our  commercial  metropolis.  The  propriety  of  such  a  work, 
at  a  time  when  it  can  be  prosecuted  without  Increasing  the  public  burthens,  can  not 
remain  a  moment  problematical,  particularly  when  It  is  remembere<l  that  the  counties 
to  be  benefited  have  he reU>fore  derived  noadvant4ige  from  the  Htate  improvements." 
(Franklin  Rei>oHltory,  December  20,  183G.) 
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uninitiated  man  of  business.  These  inevitable  and  indisputable  results  are 
sufficient  to  arouse,  and,  I  have  no  doubt  will  receive  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  Permit  me  to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  early  and 
deliberate  consideration.  At  the  last  session  it  was  partly  acted  upon.  The 
question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  legislature  to  investigate  and  leg- 
islate on  the  subject  of  secret,  oath-bound  societies  was  settled,  after  a  full 
and  deliberate  discussion.  You  meet  under  different  and,  permit  me 
to  say  under  peculiarly  favorable  auspices  for  the  final  disposal  of  this 
unpleasant  matter.  Whatever  you  do  will  not  be  attributed  to  party  zeal  or 
excitement.  You  have  in  your  power  by  a  full  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  secret  societies,  and  by  the  passage  of  proper  laws  for  their  suppression 
or  control  forever  to  remove  the  stumbling  block.  The  people  of  the  State 
expect  the  eiueix^ncy  to  be  met  by  the  legislature,  not  as  partisans,  but  as 
freemen,  determined  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  country,  regardless  of 
mere  political  consequences,  and  of  every  obligation  except  those  which 
l>ind  us  all  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.^ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Democratic  majority  did  not 
see  fit  to  carry  out  these  suggestions,  but  on  the  other  hand 
called  upon  the  governor  to  explain  the  basis  of  his  opinions 
upon  Washington.  This  he  did  in  a  most  able  document 
which  the  house  did  him  the  justice  to  have  printed.* 

The  increasing  agitation  throughout  the  country  on  the 
question  of  slavery  found  many  champions  among  the  Anti- 
masons  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  among  the  Quakers.  This 
agitation  had  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years.  *^  Gov- 
ernor Kitner  in  his  message  charged  the  Democrats  with 
"basely  bowing  the  knee  to  the  dark  spirit  of  slavery." 
This  statement  aroused  the  ire  of  not  only  the  Detaocmts, 
but  also  of  many  of  the  Whig  allies  of  Antimasonry,  seeking, 
as  they  were,  to  form  a  strong  united  party  North  and  South.  ^ 
Says  the  Democratic  Pennsylvania  Reporter: 

That  this  is  the  hobby  [abolition]  which  the  friends  of  the  existing 
State  administration  now  intend  to  mount  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
their  ill-gotten  power  can  not  be  disputed.  »  »  »  The  decided  ground 
assumed  by  Governor  Ritner  in  his  message,  *  *  *  the  incendiary 
articles  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  organ  of  his 
administration  here,    *    *    *    the  vehemence  with  which  Mr.  Stevens 


a  Fmnkliu  Repotdtory,  December  20,  1836. 

b  See  Vindication  of  General  Washington,  printed  in  Boston,  1841,  by  Ezra  Lincoln. 
It  contains  the  proceedings  as  well  as  the  document  communicated  to  the  house  on 
March  8.    See  also  American  Freemason.  Louisville,  11,  106,  for  Masonic  account. 

<•  Says  the  Pennsylvania  Reporter:  "The  publication  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Channing's  eloquent 
and  powerful  though  visionary  letter  in  favor  of  Abolition  has  infused  a  new  spirit  into 
the  hearts  and  movement  of  the  Abolitionists  of  this  quarter."  Pennsylvania  Reporter, 
January  81, 1837. 

(t  The  Pennsj'lvania  Intelligencer,  one  of  the  strongest  Whig  papers,  was  decidedly 
proslavcry.  . 
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and  Mr.  Burrowes,'*  his  excellency's  confidential  advisers,  are  urging  the 
promulgation  of  their  dogmas,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  presses 
owned  and  controlled  by  ofliceholders  in  various  counties  of  the  State 
reecho  the  doctrines,  and  ol>ey  the  orders  of  the  masters,  all  combine  to 
show,  that  this  is  hereafter  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  policy  of  that 
body  of  individuals  who  formerly  ranged  themselves  under  the  equally 
proscriptive  but  less  bloody  banner  of  Antimasonry.  f* 

The  Antimasons  agitated  the  matter  in  the  legislature,  but, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  with  no  result.  A  bill  introduced  by 
them  to  give  jury  trial  to  fugitive  slaves  was  defeated/  Thej' 
seem,  however,  to  have  stood  quite  solidly  together  on  these 
measures. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Democrats,  now  in  the  majority, 
would  do  what  they  could  to  destroy  the  Bank,  and  accord- 
ingly a  resolution  passed  the  house  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  make  certain  inquiries  touching  the  management 
of  that  institution  and  the  mode  by  which  its  charter  was 
obtained.''  Stevens  was  called  before  the  committee  and  testi- 
fied that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  chartering  of  the  Bank  was 
that  Ritner  was  elected  upon  an  implied  promise  to  his  political 
friends  that  neither  the  State  debt  should  be  increased  nor 
taxes  imposed,''  and  that  consequently  the  chartering  of  the 
Bank  furnished  a  means  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  He  vigor- 
ously protested  against  the  investigation,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
largely  by  the  influence  of  his  great  powers  that  the  report  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  of  the  investigation  committee 
acquitted  the  officers  of  the  Bank  and  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  having  u^^ed  corrupt  means  to  procure  the  act  of 
incorporation.-^ 

The  Democrats  had  failed  to  injure  the  Bank  in  this  manner, 
but  new  strength  was  soon  added  to  their  cause  by  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payment  by  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania  on 
May  11.  The  proposed  issue  of  paper  moneys  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  throughout  the  State,  and  matters  were  so  alarming 
and  the  distress  so  great  that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  governor  to  convene  the  legislature  for  an  extra 


a  Thomas  Burro\ve'«,  afterwards  noted  for  his  great  work  in  bnilding  up  theschool 
system  of  the  Slate,  now  one  oi  the  most  prominent  Antimasons. 

0  PennHvIvania  Reporter,  January  31.  1887. 

fNilesReRister,  LI  I,  34. 

<i  Harrisburg  Chroniele,  January  25.  1837. 

e  Harrisburg  Chroniele,  March  1,  iy;i7. 

/Niles  Register,  LIl,  pp.  (iy, 94.  The  report  of  the  majority  held  that  the  dtato  could 
annul  the  charter  if  it  so  wished,  while  the  minority  denie<i  this  power. 
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session.  This  the  governor  did  not  do,  and  in  his  message 
relating  to  the  matter  he  reviewed  the  situation  and  showed 
how  useless  temporary  laws  such  as  stay  laws  or  any  other 
makeshifts  of  the  moment  would  be.^ 

A  resolution  instructing  the  delegation  to  Congress  to  use 
their  influence  against  anj'  measure  which  would  interfere 
with  the  rate  of  duties  passed  through  the  house  bj'^  a  vote  of 
56  to  22.  It  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  Pennsylvania 
toward  the  Democratic  party  that  such  a  motion  should  have 
been  passed  by  such  a  majority  in  a  Democratic  house.  The 
opposition  came  from  the  strong  Democratic  counties,  such  as 
Berks,  Philadelphia  County,  and  Westmoreland.* 

The  campaign  resulted  in  the  election  to  the  senate  of  18 
members  of  the  Antimasonic-Whig  party  and  40  of  the  same 
party  to  the  lower  house.  Stevens  was  returned  again  for 
Adams  County.^  It  was  a  great  gain  over  the  previous  eleo 
tion,  but  still  it  did  not  give  the  united  party  the  necCvSsaiy 
majority  in  a  combined  vote,  although  it  had  a  majority  in 
the  senate.^ 

a  Niles  RegiBtcr,  LII,  200.    See  also  Wilson's  History  of  PittsburR,  785. 
f>  Harrisburg  Chronicle,  February  1, 1837. 
<•  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  27, 1837. 

dThe  majority  in  the  senate  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  redistrlcting  plan  put  in 
operation  by  the  Whig  administration  of  1836. 


CHAPTER  XVll.^LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES  AND  THE  ELECTION 

OF  1838. 


Upon  the  openini^  of  the  logishituro,  Burden,  a  Whig,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  18  to  11,  while 
the  Democrats  elected  a  speaker  in  the  lower  house  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  42. « 

The  legislature  found  itself  with  an  unexpected  balance  of 
over  $2,000,000  in  the  treasury,  thanks  to  the  veto  in  the  pre- 
vious session.  This  was  a  tempting  state  of  affairs  to  the 
different  enterprises  which  were  being  hurried  forward  in  the 
State.  The  same  spirit  which  had  characterized  the  previous 
house  took  possession  of  this  one,  and  an  act  was  passed  ap- 
propriating a  large  amount  for  repair  and  exi)enses  and  con- 
tinuing the  work  on  the  Erie  extension  and  also  on  the  North 
Branch  Canal  and  the  Gettysburg  Railroad.  The  governor 
in  a  message  pointed  out  that  the  bill  contained  appropriations 
entirely  inadequate  for  some  portions  of  the  work  while  other 
portions,  whose  needs  were  not  so  urgent,  received  the  full 
estimated  amounts.  He  pointed  out  also  that  the  railroads, 
and  esi>ecially  the  Gettysburg  Railroad,  did  not  receive  suf- 
ficient amounts.* 

The  bill  became  a  law,  however,  without  his  signature.  The 
Gettysburg  Railroad  appropriation  was  not  decided  until 
March,  when  it  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  55  to  38.  Mil- 
lions were  squandered  on  turnpikes,  railroad  and  canal  com- 
panies, and  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  Philadelphia  City  voted 
for  the  Gettysburg  Railroad,  but  Philadelphia  County  gave  it 
only  one  vote;  a  sufficient  number  of  Democrats  from  the 
north  and  west  supporting  the  project  to  make  the  appropri- 

aNlles  Rejflster,  LI  1 1.  326. 

^8ee  mcNMHge.  Harri.Hbiirg  Chronlclf,  Jiimiury  la,  IKW.    Sco  ulm)  ihU\.,  jHiniary  10,  IK'tii. 
American  Daily  RegiMter,  January  I'A,  IKW. 
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ation  a  surety.^  Though  the  measure  could  not  have  gone 
through  without  Democratic  votes,  yet  it  was  made  one  of  the 
chief  grievances  against  Ritner  in  the  coming  election,  it  being 
alleged  that  he  was  under  the  control  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  in 
this  matter.* 

That  the  Democrats  had  not  ceased  their  efforts  against  the 
banking  system  was  made  apparent  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  banks,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  notes  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
suspension  of  specie  payment  of  the  previous  year,  together 
with  a  flood  of  paper  money,  formed  good  grounds  for  the 
regulation  of  this  business.  In  spite  of  meetings  protesting 
against  the  bill,  "because  if  it  become  a  law  it  will  compel 
many  of  those  institutions  [banks]  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and 
require  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  without  allowing  such 
indulgence  in  the  periods  of  payments,  as  the  circumstances 
of  their  debtors  in  most  instances  will  absolutely  require,"*^ 
the  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  56  to  40,  the  opposition 
being  either  Whigs  or  Antimasons,  except  one  member  (Reed) 
from  Philadelphia  County.^  It  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  IS.'' 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  New  York  banks 
had  raised  such  a  clamor  in  Pennsylvania^  that  the  banks  de- 
cided on  June  5  to  resume  payment  on  August  1.  The  United 
States  Bank,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  derision  by  its  opponents 
because  of  a  pi-evious  utterance  of  Ritner'6,  the  ''Balance 
Wheel,"  voted  against  this  move.  Ritner  accordmgly  issued 
a  proclamation  requiring  "all  banks  of  the  Commonwealth,  on 
or  before  the  thirteenth  day  of  August  *  *  *  to  resume 
and  continue  the  redemption  of  their  respective  notes,  bills, 
and  other  obligations  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  according  to  the 

(I  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  20,  1838.  Nilea  Register.  LVI,  72.  American  Daily 
Advertiser,  March  19,  22,  April  6, 1838.  It  received  fldfi.OOO.  For  other  matter  relating 
to  the  railroad,  see  American  Daily  Advertiser,  December  9, 13, 16, 1837  and  January  11, 
February  8,  9,  17, 1838.  For  appropriations  to  improvements  see  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
1837-38,  acts  No.  4,  74.  Act  No.  74  received  the  governor's  signature  and  carried  by  far 
the  larger  appropriations. 

b Account  of  Center  County  Democratic  mieeting.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  February 
6.1838. 

<"  Lebanon  meeting.    Pennsylvania  Intelligencer.  March  7, 1838. 

d  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  May  2, 1888.    Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  31, 1838. 

e  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  May  11, 1838.  See  also  ibid..  February  2,  March  6.  1838.  The 
Whigs  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  the  l>anks  to  issue  notes  under  15,  but  failed  because  of 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  hou.se.    Pennsylvania  Reporter.  July  26, 1838. 

/Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  27,  July  20,  26, 1838.    Franklin  Repository,  May  1, 1838. 
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true  intent  and  meaning  of  their  charters/'  It  was  also 
required  that  "all  persons  or  bodies  corporatt^  who  have  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  State  by  the  emission  and  circulation  of 
notes  of  any  denomination  under  five  dollars,  commonly 
called  'shin  plasters,'  to  take  instant  measures  for  the  full 
and  honest  redemption  of  the  same  ♦  ♦  ♦  under  penalty 
provided  in  such  cases."* 

The  abolition  question  came  up  again  in  this  session  upon  a 
petition  presentt»d  by  a  member  from  Chester  asking  for  the 
use  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  deliver 
lectures  on  the  "Rights  of  Man."  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  50  to  27.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  these  27  were 
nearly  all  Antimasons.  Many  Whigs  voted  against  it.  But 
one  man  from  Philadelphia  city,  the  Whig  stronghold,  voted 
for  it.* 

A  bill  of  this  session  which  clearly  showed  the  tendency  of 
the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  to  differ  with  the  national 
leaders  upon  party  questions  was  the  bill  instructing  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  to  move  for  a  postiX)nement  of 
the  subtreasury  bill  then  ]>efore  Congress.  This  passed  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  51  to  49,  the  Whigs  and  enough  Demo- 
crats to  carry  it  voting  for  it. 

The  campaign  which  followed  these  events  was  the  most 
exciting  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Antimasonic  party  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    The  racial  element  was  prominent  from  the  first.    The 

aFroclaination  of  July  10.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  July  20, 1838.  Nllea  ReKlMtcr,  LIV, 
pp.  804,  3*20.  The  question  of  doing  away  with  the  Bank  won  diHcufwed  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  nothing  was  done.  HarriNburg  Chronicle,  January  6, 1K38.  For 
further  matter  relating  to  the  Bank  in  Pennsylvania  politics  see  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, January  11. 12, 16,  24.  25,  February  3,  23,  December  8,  13,  22,  1837;  and  January  10, 
February  26,  March  5. 15, 1838. 

frNilea  Register,  LlII,  854.  "That  (lovemor  Ritner,"  said  the  Pennsylvania  Reporter, 
"is  entitled  to  ttike  rank  among  the  abolitionists  of  Pennsylvania  we  presume  will  not 
at  this  late  day  be  doubted.  If  his  private  sentiments  be  thn)wn  entirely  out  of  view, 
his  public  acts,  his  appointments  to  high  and  resfionsible  stations  of  individuals  noto- 
rious for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  abolition  and  its  consequence  of  amalgiunation,  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.  He  stands  before  the  freemen  of  this  CommonweaHh  as  a  candidate 
for  their  &utTragc8,  and  the  fact  of  his  biding  a  colaborer  in  a  cause  so  disorganizing  in  its 
tendencies,  to  the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  as  the  spread  of  abolitionism  must 
be;  and  so  sepulslve  to  public  feeling  and  public  morals  as  amalgamation,  evidently 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  canvass."  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  May  25, 1838.  Many 
Antimasons,  however,  denied  the  abolitionist  tendencies  of  their  party.  See  Dauphin 
(bounty  Antimiisonic  convention.  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer.  August  21, 1838.  It  was 
not  BO  popular  among  the  Germans  on  the  whole  as  it  was  with  the  Quakers  and  the 
New  England  element.  In  the  vote  just  mentioned  some  members  from  I^ncaster  voted 
against  it.  See  also  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  14, 19,  February  2,  3, 1837;  and 
January  20,  February  1,  5, 18:». 
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Whigs  and  Antimasons  again  put  Joseph  Ritner  forward  as 
their  champion,  while  the  Democrats  nominated  David  Ritten- 
house  Pointer,  of  Huntingdon,  one  of  the  Democrats  who  had 
voted  with  the  Whigs  for  the  postponement  of  the  subtreasuiy 
bill.  He  was  an  iron  manufacturer  and  had  been  in  the  State 
senate  in  the  session  of  1830-37.  As  he  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction,  the  Whigs  tried  to  turn  the  German  vote  against 
him,  and  immediately  upon  his  nomination  their  papers  raised 
the  cry  of  '*  conspiracy  against  the  Gerihans,"  and  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  only  a  few  Germans  were  delegates  to  the 
convention.^ 

Everything  that  had  happened  to  the  State  was  loaded  upon 
Ritner  by  the  Democrats.  *'  Since  Joseph  Ritner  came  into 
power,"  said  the  Reporter,  "he  has  received,  in  addition  to 
all  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State,  a  large  amount  in  the 
shape  of  bank  bonuses,  and  near  three  millions  from  the 
General  Government,     ♦     *    *    yet  not  a  mile  of  additional 


a  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  March  10,  1838.  See,  also,  Harrisbun?  Chronicle,  March 
ft,  9,  1838.  Nilcs  Register,  LIV,  16.  It  was  obvlou.Hly  sound  political  policy  to  cause 
another  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  As  Porter  was  a  Democrat  of  the  Wolf  stripe  it 
was  hoped  to  split  off  the  former  German  supporters  of  Muhlenberg.  The  German  vote 
was  appealed  to  in  every  manner.  It  was  asserted  that  "ever  since  Joseph  Kitner  has 
been  placed  in  the  executive  chair  he  has  been  systematically  slandered  and  abused, 
and  through  him  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  The  most  opprobrious  epithets  have 
been  heaped  upon  him,  and  them,  originating  in  that  peculiar  hatred  which  is  enter- 
tained by  a  portion  of  our  population  against  German  citizens.  *  *  *  When  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pensylvauia  are  thus  treated,  the  native  Germans — the  quiet,  steady,  and  sober 
farmers  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  State — it  becomes  them,  as  men  who  love  their 
language  and  their  institutions,  to  hurl  back  with  scorn  the  foul  imputations  attempted 
to  be  cast  upon  them  and  to  ri.^  in  their  might  in  support  of  German  interests.  *  *  * 
JoHeph  Ritner  is  a  German  bom  of  German  parents  in  the  German  county  of  Berks. 
Will  not  the  German  farmers  flock  to  his  support  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  of  but 
doubtful  character,  a  portion  of  whose  supporters  always  make  it  a  point  to  ridicule  and 
defame  the  German  name?  Yes;  they  will  this  year  show  that  the  German  farmers  will 
not  tamely  submit  to  the  calumnies  of  their  bitter  enemies  any  longer."  Lebanon 
Courier,  quoted  in  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  August  31, 1838.  A  great  deal  of  this  was 
inspired  by  the  attacks  made  upon  Ritner  under  the  title  of  letters  to  his  "Kitchen 
Cabinet,"  which  were  printed  in  some  of  the  Democratic  papers  and  which  were  imita- 
tions of  the  famous  Maj.  Jack  Downing  letters  about  General  Jackson.  Ritner,  like 
Jackson,  was  pictured  as  an  uneducated  and  unstatesmanlike  ilgurtv  depending  upon 
his  "  Yankee  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  composed  of  Stevens,  Burrowes,  Todd,  and  Penn:.«H^. 
The  Democrats  had  many  able  writers  who  replied  to  the  pro-German  articles  in  like 
strain.  The  following  is  an  instance:  " '  Our  German  Administration.'  This  is  the  war 
cry  of  the  present  humbug  State  administration.  Does  a  man  laugh  at  one  of  Governor 
Ritner*8  simple  messages,  he  forsooth  abuses  the  Dutch.  Does  he  s(*ofT  at  the  palpable 
humbug  of  the  last  proclamation,  he  opposes  Dutch  measures.  Does  a  friend  of  General 
Porter  salute  the  secretary  of  the  land  oflice  with  '  Wie  Gates?'  he  thereby  makes  light  of 
the  Dutch.  If  we  were  not  almost  all  Dutch  in  Pennsylvania,  means  so  vile,  as  are  in 
daily  use  to  convince  us  that  Governor  Ritner's  men  and  measures  are  not  all  Dutch 
would  not  be  made  use  of.  His  excellency's  measures  may  be  all  German  for  aught  he 
or  anyone  else  can  understand  them,  •  •  •  but  it  cannot  be  m)  ea.nily  proven  that  his 
men  are  the  very  '  perl  druck  of  Dutch.' "    Pennsylvania  Reporter,  July  20. 1838. 
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improvements  has  been  brought  into  use,  *  ♦  *  the 
State  debt  has  been  increased,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  treasury  is 
bankrupt,  not  having  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  *  ♦  *  and  the  next  legislature 
will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  permanent  loan  or  stop  the 
public  improvements."^  Ritner  thus  entered  the  race  handi- 
capped by  being  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  extravagance  and 
speculative  spirit  of  the  time,  to  circumstances  which  owed 
their  origin  fundamentally  to  national  and  not  State  issues. 

Never  in  any  election  so  far  considered  were  there  more 
reckless  accusations,  blatant  falsehoods,  obscene  poetry,  and 
general  bitterness  displayed  than  in  that  of  1838.  Ritner  was 
accused  of  being  the  tool  of  designing  politicians  for  corrupt 
ends  and  of  being  under  the  thumb  of  Stevens,  whom  he  had 
appointed  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners." 
The  Gettysburg  railroad,  pictured  in  the  form  of  a  letter  S, 
nicknamed  the  ^* Tapeworm,"  and  ending  at  Stevens's  iron 
works,  was  exhibited  in  all  the  leading  Democratic  papers; 
the  church  people,  too,  were  warned  that  there  was  a  "  Deist " 
in  the  executive  chair;  in  short,  every  sort  of  device  was  used 
to  belittle  and  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

But  if  Ritner  was  abused,  Porter  was  even  more  abused  bv 
the  artistic  and  ever-readj^  hands  of  Theophilus  Fenn  and  his 
fellow  editors.  He  was  accused  of  l)eing  grossly  immoral  and 
of  having  illegitimate  children,  and  supposed  letters  from  them 
were  published  in  the  papers  with  all  sort^s  of  ribald  poetrj' 
and  comments.  He  was  accused,  too,  of  being  a  forger  and  a 
swindler  and  the  papers  were  full  of  affidavits  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Political  elections  are  notorious  for  such  as  the 
above,  but  the  election  of  1838  in  Pennsylvania  will  rnnk  as 
one  of  the  worst  in  American  history  in  this  respect.  It  is 
but  natural  that  this  boiling  caldron  of  political  excitement 
should  have  led  to  the  contested  election,  and  the  mob  law  and 
violence,  known  us  the  "  Buckshot  War,"  the  result  of  which 
left  the  Democrat^  triumphant  and  the  Antimasons  as  a  polit- 
ical party  crushed  out  of  existence. 

apenusylvania  Reporter,  May  26, 1838. 


CHAPTER  XVIll— THE  BUCKSHOT  WAR. 


What  is  known  as  the  Buckshot  war  was  the  outcome  of 
election  difficulties  in  Philadelphia  County.  Conditions  were 
such  that  if  either  part^'  succeeded  in  electing  its  candidates 
to  the  lower  house,  it  would  have  a  majority  in  that  body. 
There  never  was  any  question  but  that  the  senate  was  Whig, 
and,  consequently,  the  election  of  Whigs  or  Democrats  to  the 
senate  from  this  county  made  no  difference,  and  was  but  a 
minor  point  of  contention.  It  made  no  ditference  either  as 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  Ritner  or  Porter,  as  whatever 
the  results  in  this  county,  Porter  was  elected."  The  main 
struggle,  then,  was  over  the  legality  of  the  votes  cast  for 
members  of  the  lower  house — each  party  claiming  that  it  had 
elected  its  candidates. 

Of  the  troubles  in  Philadelphia  County,  and  the  right  or 
wrong  of  th'e  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear  account. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  sides  used  illegal  methods  at 
the  polls,  and  the  returns  thus  obtained  were  supported  by 
partisan  oflBcials.  After  the  election  board  had  met,  a  dis- 
agreement over  the  results  occurred,  and  the  Whigs  held  a 
meeting  of  their  own.  At  this  meeting  a  return  was  made 
out  and  forwarded  to  Harrisburg  by  express.  By  this  return 
the  Whig  ticket  was  declared  elected.  Burrowes,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commonwealth,  received  this  return  in  due  form 
and  in  a  legal  manner,  while  the  return  from  the  Democratic 
judges  was  received  by  an  agent  of  the  sheriff  and  not  by  that 
official  in  person.  Burrowes  considered  that  he  could  do 
nothing  but  acknowledge  the  returns  received  m  the  most 
legal  form. 

The  district  concerned  particularly  was  Northern  Liberties, 
which  the  Whigs  claimed  by  1,000  votes.     Some  of  the  votes 

a  The  Whig  account  says  by  5.4%  and  the  DemociaUc  y.lW    See  FeDnsylTanm  Reporter, 
October  26, 1838.    Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  October  10  (?).  1838, 
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for  this  district  had  been  lost  and  trouble  of  a  complicated 
nature  had  arisen,  consequently  the  judges  by  a  vote  of  16  to  7 
had  declared  that  the  whole  district  vote  should  be  thrown  out. 
This  elected  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  Whigs  contended 
that  the  judges  could  not  do  this,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  legislature  to  decide  upon  as  a  contested  election.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  denial  that  the  Whigs  acted  within 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  law,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  secretary  had  a  technical  right  in  considering  the  re- 
turns which  he  received  in  the  legal  manner  as  the  correct 
ones.  But  who  was  to  decide  on  the  correctness  of  these  re- 
turns? If  the  members  designated  by  these  returns  were 
allowed  to  take  their  seats,  it  would  put  their  party  in  the 
majority"  temporarily,  and  they  could  then  easily  vote  their 
jxirty  in  the  majority  pennanently.  Stevens  claimed  by  a 
very  clever  argument  that  this  should  be  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. According  to  him,  the  house  was  not  a  house  until 
its  members  were  sworn  in,  and  the  only  way  to  organize  it 
was  to  swear  .in  the  members  who  had  been  designated  in  the 
legal  iTturns.  "Until  then,"  he  said,  "no  parties  exist  lie- 
tween  whom  to  form  the  issue.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
prima  facie  decision  of  the  contested  seats  in  the  house  of 
representatives  can  be  postponed  until  all  the  undisputed  re- 
turns are  read  and  those  members  decide  the  disputed  ones; 
because  until  the  speaker  is  elected  and  the  members  duly 
qualified  they  are  not  a  body  competent  to  entertain  any  ques- 
tion. *  ♦  ♦  Everything  anterior  to  that  is  a  mere  con- 
sentable  agreement  among  so  many  gentlemen.  And  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  there  must  ))e  one  hundred  memlxM-s 
capable  of  voting  for  speaker  and  taking  their  seats  at  the 
organization.  If  the  disputed  seats  are  to  Ik*  postj)oned  until 
such  organization  is  perfected,  it  would  }>e  easy  to  defeat  it 
altogi^ther,  by  contesting  all  the  seats  and  leaving  none  as 
umpires.  *  *  *  The  house  is  competent  to  take  no  vote 
as  to  the  right  of  members  to  seats.  They  must,  in  every 
instance,  \ye  sitting  members  upon  the  returns  furnished  by 
the  secietarv  of  the  Commonwealth:  and  the  onlv  wav  which 
they  can  be  un>eated,  is  by  a  j)etition  presented  by  the  claim- 
ing mem>HM>,  and  that  petition  referred  to  a  committee  se- 

'>5»tovt'ns  >  »iitlre«<  t«>  ciluensof  Adams'  Couuiy.     lVnii>yivHma  Telegraph,  Janiuiry  17, 
1SS>.    For  IX^mocnuic  a(H?ouat  see  FenDsylvania  Repii>ricr,  uctober  J6,  lfe35>. 
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Iccted  by  lot,  according  to  the  act  of  1791;  whose  report  is 

final  and  conclusive."" 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  organization  of  the  legisla- 
ture, wild  threats  were  made  on  each  side.  The  Democrats 
said  that  if  the  Van  Buren  members  did  not  have  their  seats 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  session,  '' twenty -thousand  bayonets 
should  bustle  at  Harrisburg."  Threats  were  made  that  Sec- 
retary Burrowes  would  be  punished  for  not  turning  the  elec- 
tion returns  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  the  previous 
session  upon  his  demand  *  and  for  stating  that  the  election 
should  be  treated  as  if  there  had  been  no  defeat.^ 

As  the  time  drew  near  the  Democrats  began  to  organize 
their  forces.  Squads  of  men  came  from  Philadelphia,  "com- 
mittees of  safety  "  were  formed,  leaders  appointed,  and  every- 
thing made  ready.  The  result  was  that  upon  December  4,  the 
day  upon  which  the  legislature  was  to  meet,  the  little  town  of 
Harrisburg  was  full  of  armed  belligerents,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Philadelphia  County.  When  the  session  of  the  house 
began  on  that  day,  the  hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with 

outsiders.^ 

The  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  appeared  and  announced 

to  the  house  that  he  delivered  to  them  "  the  oflScial  returns  of 

the  late  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  clerk  read  these  till  he  got  to  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 

when  a  member  arose,  and  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  paper, 

said  it  contained  the  certified  legal  returns.     After  commotion 

a  Stevens's  address.  Ibid.,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  January  17. 1839. 

b  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  November  3, 1838. 

«Niles  Register,  LV,  205.  Mr.  Ruldoph  Kelker,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Harrisburg, 
now  living,  was  an  eyewitness  to  many  of  the  tmndactions  of  the  time,  and  has  a  great 
amount  of  literature  upon  the  subject.  He  is  perhaps  hotter  fitted  than  anyone  else 
living  to  write  a  correct  history  of  the  events.  Much  of  the  present  account  is  based 
upon  his  corroborative  testimony.  Dr.  Egle's  account  in  IVnnsylvania  Magazine  of 
History,  XXIII,  is  not  to  be  trusted,  as  he  was  a  Mii.<)on  and  give!«  an  unfair  account  of 
the  matter.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  what  Burrowes  said  was  that  "the  election  would 
be  considered  as  not  having  taken  place,"  which  is  not  true,  ao  shown  by  letter  in  Niles's 
Register,  LV,  206.  McCall's  Life  of  Stevens.  51  et..  gives  a  fairly  good  account  of  the 
proceedings;  as  also  does  Callcnder's  Life  of  Stevens,  Chapter  111. 

f<  Stevens  in  his  partisan  language  descril>e$  them  as  follows  -  "An  unusual  number  of 
people  filled  the  galleries  and  lobby.  Several  of  the  ni.<^k'H,  and  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  speaker  s chair,  were  choked  up  with  nide-looking  strangers  and  the  chairs  ol  sev- 
eral members  were  surrounded  with  rough  brawny  bullies.  My  sent  had  the  honor  of 
being  guarded  by  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  desperate  brawlers  of  Kensingion  and  Spring 
Garden  who  thrust  themselves  determinedly  against  my  chair,  and  wlien  I  left  it  occa- 
sionally, one  of  them  (K'cupied  it  until  ray  return.  Mosi  ol  them  wore  coats  with  outside 
Tiocketii,  in  which  their  hands  were  generally  thrust,  and  it  was  aiicrwards  satisfactorily 
a«)certained  that  they  were  armed  with  double-barrelled  pistols,  howie  knives,  and 
dirks. '    Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  January  17,  1839. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 32 
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and  heated  debate,  Stevens  proposed  that  they  should  proceed 
to  organize  by  electing  a  speaker,  and  that  the  names  returned 
by  the  secretary  should  be  called,  and  then  "  if  any  gentle- 
men thought  any  other  mode  legal,  they  would  call  such 
names  as  they  pleased,  and  if  in  so  doing  two  speakers  should 
happen  to  be  chosen,  they  certainly  would  be  courteous 
enough  to  find  room  for  both  on  the  speaker's  platform  until 
the  law  decided  between  them."" 

Accordingly  General  Cunningham,  a  Whig,  was  declared 
elected,  receiving  52  votes,  while  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  Democrat, 
was  elected  by  that  party.  The  two  speakers  proceeded  to  the 
platform  and  occupied  it  jointly,  but  as  no  business  could  be 
transacted  both  houses,  now  known  as  the  '^Hopkins  house" 
and  the  ''Stevens  rump,"  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  10 
o'clock.* 

The  leaders  of  l)oth  parties  now  proceeded  to  the  senate, 
which  had  organized  by  using  the  Whig  returns.  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia  County,  who  was  excluded,  attempted  to  make  a 
speech,  but  was  called  to  order,  whereupon  a  great  tumult 
broke  forth  in  the  gallery  and  lobby,  and  cries  of  "  Hear  him! 
Hear  him ! "  together  with  threats  against  Penrose,  the  speaker, 
and  against  Burrowes  and  Stevens,  who  were  present.  Brown 
was  finally  allowed  to  speak,  and  loudly  and  persistently  de- 
manded his  rightii.  While  he  was  doing  so,  the  attitude  of  the 
crowd  became  so  threatening  that  the  whole  proceedings  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  speaker  and  his  friends  had  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  through  the  rear  windows.*^  The  crowd  then 
proceeded  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  senate  rooms,  where  excited 
speeches  were  made.^    The  attempt  made  by  the  Whig  mem- 

a  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  January  17, 1839. 

ft  See  Stevens's  address,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  January  17, 1839.  See  also  Pennsyl- 
vania Telegraph,  December  13,  1838,  for  Whig  account,  and  for  Democratic  account 
American  Volunteer,  Carlisle,  December  6, 1838. 

cNiles  Register,  LV,  pp.  237,  238,  240.  Stevens  gives  the  following  account  of  their 
escape:  *'  Mr.  Burrowes  and  myself  were  standing  in  front  of  them  near  the  fire.  We  were 
urged  several  times  to  withdraw  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  and  of  preventing  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  •  •  ♦  Private  Information  was  conveyed  both  to  Mr.  Penrose  and  my- 
self, by  persons  from  the  crowd,  that  the  ruffians  were  arranging  It  to  'slab'  or  'knife' 
us.  Mr.  Burrowes  *  •  ♦  had  left  the  house  by  a  baclc  window,  and  as  the  tumult  grew 
thicker  and  nearer,  after  dark  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself  did  the  same,  and  were  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  senators,  and  members  of  the  house,  as  well  as  others. 
We  had  scarcely  got  l>ehind  IhcTreasury  building  when  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  mob  broke 
out  of  the  capitol  and  ran  around  to  the  window  whence  we  escaped.  On  seeing  it  open, 
a  person  present  testifies  that  they  said:  •  We  are  a  minute  t<K>  late',  and  inquired  for  Pen- 
rose."   Stevens's  address,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  January  17,  1839. 

rfSee  oildress  of  Whig  and  Antimasonic  senators,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  Deeemljer 
10,  183H. 
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bers  of  the  lower  house  to  hold  a  meeting  was  also  frustrated 
by  the  mob  who  pulled  the  temporary  chairman  from  his  seat 
and  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  house  adjourned  to  a  hotel. 

The  whole  city  now  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  Upon 
a  rumor  that  Ritner  had  seized  the  arsenal  a  savage  crowd 
assembled  before  it  and  began  an  attack  upon  it.  They  were 
calmed,  however,  by  being  assured  that  no  arms  would  be 
distributed  by  the  governor.^  The  mob  next  organized  a 
"provisional"  government  which  ran  things  as  it  pleased.* 
The  Whig  oflScers  did  not  dare  to  appear  upon  the  streets,  and 
it  was  publicly  asserted  that  if  they  should  again  try  to  or- 
ganize a  legislature,  Harrisburg  "would  be  smothered  in 
blood.  "^ 

Meanwhile  Governor  Ritner  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  described  the  existing  disturbance  and  state  of  lawlessness, 
which  he  said  was  encouraged  "in  person  b}'  an  officer  of  the 
General  Government  from  Philadelphia,"  and  he  called  upon 
all  good  citizens  to  help  to  suppress  these  conditions,  and 
ordered  the  militia  to  1x5  in  readiness.''  The  part  of  the  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  citizens  produced  no  impression,  for 
the  sheriflf  of  the  county,  being  a  Democrat,  insisted  in  a  coun- 
ter statement  that  there  was  no  rioting.  Accordingly  Ritner 
made  a  special  requisition  on  Major-General  Patterson,  com- 
manding the  first  division  of  the  Pennsylv^ania  militia.  He 
obtained  a  quantity  of  the  ammunition  then  used  by  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  consisting  of  buckshot  cartridges,  and  proceeded 

a  Pennsylvatiitt  Telesfraph,  December  6, 1838. 

ft  Stevens  said:  "They  prefer  provisional  governments!  Next  will  eome  the  'revolu- 
tionary tribunal*  and  the  guillotine,  and  these  leaders  of  the  *  people'  will  shine  forth 
the  Dantons  and  Robespierrcs  of  the  age!"  Stevens's  address,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph, 
January  17, 1839. 

<*  Statement  of  Rudolph  Kelker:  Stevens  describes  the  mob  in  the  following  language: 
"The  most  respectable  of  them,  the 'Captains  of  Tens,'  were  keepers  of  dls*orderly 
houses  in  Kensington.  Then  came  iourncjrmen  butchers,  who  were  too  worthless  to  find 
regular  employment,  next  professional  boxers,  who  practice  their  pugihsiic  powers  for 
hire;  low  gamblers,  who  infest  the  oyster  cellars  of  the  suburbs.  A  portion  of  them  con- 
sisted of  a  class  of  men  whose  business  you  will  hardly  understand— dog  keepers,  who 
in  Spring  Garden  and  Southwark,  raise  and  train  a  ferocious  breed  of  dogs,  whom  they 
fight  weekly  fur  wages,  and  for  the  amusement  of  the  'indignant  people  '  Their  troop 
was  flanked  by  a  few  professional  thieves  and  discharged  convicts.  These  men,  gathered 
up  from  the  holes  and  hovels,  were  refitted  with  such  cast-ofi  clothes  as  their  employers 
could  command,  and  hired  at  fifteen  dollars  the  head  and  freighted  to  come  to  Harris- 
burg and  instruct  the  legislature  in  its  duties,  and  protect  their  rights.  '  Stevens  s 
address,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  January  17, 1839. 

d  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  December  10, 1838. 
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to  the  city  with  his  troops.^  He  arrived  on  December  9,  and 
immediately  quieted  the  opposing  forces,  althoujfh  he  wisely 
did  nothing  to  decide  the  case.  Many  of  the  men  from  Phila- 
delphia, however,  were  arrested  and  many  more  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  town.*  Ritner  also  applied  for  the  United 
States  regulars  stationed  at  Carlisle,  ))ut  was  refused.*'  Pat- 
terson's troops  stayed  but  a  few  days  and  were  superseded 
by  a  new  detachment  commanded  by  a  Whig  general. 

Quiet  having  been  restored  and  the  houses  again  organized, 
the  Whig  majority  in  the  senate  was  found  to  be  unques- 
tioned. The  question  now  arose,  which  house  would  the  sen- 
ate recognize  as  legal.  As  was  to  be  expected  it  refused  to 
recognize  the  "Hopkins  house"  b}'  a  vote  of  20  to  18,**  but 
three  members  of  the  *' Stevens  rump"  went  over  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, thus  giving  them  the  majority  and  breaking  the  dead- 
lock. A  resolution  was  therefore  offered  in  the  senate  recog- 
nizing the  Democratic  house  which  piussed  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
16  on  December  25.' 

Montelius,  of  Union  County,  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
stated  his  reason  for  (^hanging,  as  follows: 

In  joining  my  party  friendH  in  oi^ganizing  the  house  of  representatives 
with  the  eight  Philadelphia  County  niemlx»r8  of  the  Whig  party,  I  thought 
these  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  county,  and  had 
been  returned  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  but  I  soon  found  that  this  was 
not  true,  and  that  eight  members  of  the  opjKwition  i>arty  fn)ni  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  had  lK»en  elected  by  a  majority  of  alx)ut  live  hundred  in  the 
whole  county,  and  had  Ixjen  returne<l  electtnl  by  a  majority  of  the  judges. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  secretary  of  the  State  kept  l)ack  these  n*tums, 

o  From  thiH  and  from  the  fact  that  a  negro  wiw  caught  who  was  carrying  nome  of  the 
ammunition  made  by  the  Whign  at  their  headquarters,  comcH  the  name  "  Buolcshot  War/* 
A  verse  of  a  popular  doggerel  of  the  day,  entitled  '  L-aat  days  of  (Jovernor  Ritner,"  con- 
tains an  allUNion  to  the  ineident: 

"Come  Up  and  come  down, 
Come  from  country  and  town 
And  obey  the  fat  Deutchlaender's  writ,  Hir. 
(Jome  (me  and  eome  all 
With  biickMhot  and  ball 
And  take  eare  of  (Jovernor  Ritner." 

From  Pennnylvanian.  quoted  in  Carlisle  Volunteer,  December'i?,  1838. 

^  Pennsylvania  Telegmph,  December  10,  IKW. 

<*Thts  waM  made  the  subject  of  a  very  intereMting  delwte  in  Congress.  Sec  Twenty-fifth 
CongreHN,  third  si'ssion,  de!»ale  in  the  Utilise  of  Kepresentalives,  Wednesday,  December 
19.  Thew  priK'ecdingM  and  arcompanying  dncuments  are  given  fully  in  N ilea  Register 
LV.  pp.  2tW.  21M. 

('Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  I)eceml)er  I'J,    .^ec  also  lbi<l,  I)ecenibi»r  13,  IKiW. 

*  Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  Dinember  27,  iM.  l.s:w.  January  14,  1839.  Nllea  Regiatcr, 
LV.  '/7'i, 
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which  I  think  was  wronjf.  Under  the  circuniHtancefl  I  could  not  continue 
to  ai^t  with  men  who  had  no  right  to  their  Reats  no  more  than  my  oppo- 
nent had  to  mine.^ 

Of  the  members  who  changed  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Strohm 
explained  his  act  by  stating  that  he  could  only  recognize  the 
house  when  it  was  legally  assembled,  and  that  he  had  done  so 
according  to  his  oath,  and  because  he  wanted  especially  to  end 
the  matter  and  restore  peace  and  order.  * 

So  ended  the '' Buckshot  war,'"'' and  so  ended  pra<;ticalh^ 
the  Antimasonic  part}'  in  Pennsylvania. '^ 

It  seems  from  all  the  evidence  that  the  Democrats  did  elect 
their  members,  but  the  matter  is  hidden  by  conflicting  state- 
ments and  affidavits.  Philadelphia  County  had  been  Demo- 
cratic through  the  whole  period,  and  it  was  probably  so  in 
1838,  although  signs  of  (change  had  been  seen  in  the  attitude 
of  Reed,  member  of  the  house  from  that  county  in  the  pre- 
vious legislature,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  a  special  election  held 
there  the  previous  year  a  Whig  had  defeated  a  Democrat  for 
Congress.'^  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the 
culpability  of  the  Democrats  in  causing  the  riot  at  Harris- 
burg  and  using  illegal  and  extreme  methods.-^ 

Stevens,  fuming  over  the  defeat  of  all  his  plans,  stayed  away 
from  the  house  in  protest  until  May,  filling  the  papers  mean- 
while with  his  denunciations  of  the  Democrats.  The  house 
finally  expelled  him  from  his  seat  for  using  disrespectful  lan- 
guage, declaring,  too,  that  he  had  forfeited  it  by  his  long 

a  Carlisle  Volunteer.  December  27, 1838. 

b  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  January  22,  1839. 

ej.  Q.  Adams  in  his  diary  says  of  it:  "The  whole  aeries  of  these  events  is  a  develop- 
ment of  our  condition  of  no  good  omen  to  the  future  of  our  political  institutions."— 
Adams's  Diary,  X,  65. 

dThe  Carlisle  Volunteer  (Democratic)  of  January  10, 1839,  has  the  following  amusing 
notice:  "For  Salt  River!  To  sail  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  January  [inauguration  day 
under  the  new  charter].  The  schooner  Peg  BeaUy  [a  disreputable  character  whose 
name  his  opponents  had  connected  with  Porter'n  in  the  campaign],  with  a  full  cargo  of 
wooden  nutmegs  and  other  notions,  together  with  a  considerable  supply  of  livestock. 
The  vessel  will  be  commanded  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  is  expected  to  navigate  the 
headwaters  of  the  aforesaid  celebrated  river.  The  following-named  persons  have  also 
taken  passage,  viz,  Joseph  Ritner,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Theophilus  Fenu.  Chas.  B. 
Penrose.  •  ♦  •  The  company  will  be  select.  No  *  bullies  *  or  people  with  '  ugly  noses, 
ugly  looks  and  no  shirt  collars'  will  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  delightful  harmony  of 
the  voyage.  An  excellent  band  of  music  will  be  provided  for  the  voyage,  which  will 
from  time  to  time  play  the  delightful  and  popular  air  called  the  '  Rogue's  March.' " 

«  Special  election,  Third  district;  Harrisburg  Chronicle,  July  5,  1837. 

/They  were  charged,  audit  seems  with  much  truth,  of  a  design  to  blowup  a  train 
load  of  soldiers  on  the  way  to  Harrisburg.    Niles  Register,  LVII,  27. 
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absence.'*  He,  however,  was  triumphantly  returned  by  his 
constituents.  * 

The  Antimasonic  spirit  did  not  immediately  die  out  in  the 
State,  but  continued  to  live  in  the  western  part,  where  it  was 
connected  with  the  temperance,  antislavery,  and  anti-Catholic 
movements,  certainly  as  late  as  1855.** 

As  compared  with  New  York,  we  have  noted  many  like  con- 
ditions. The  chief  points  of  difference  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  party  in  New  York  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sivel}'  of  National  Republicans,  while  in  Pennsylvania  a  large 
numl>er  were  undoubtedly  Democrats,  as  shown  by  the  vote 
for  Jackson.  How,  then,  did  the  union  come  about?  This 
question  brings  us  to  another  great  difference.  (2)  The  Anti- 
masonic  policy  in  Pennsylvania  was  primarilj'^  an  anti-Wolf 
policy  and  anti-improvement  policy,  in  fact,  just  opposite  to 
what  it  was  in  New  York.  Many  Antimasons  in  the  earl}' 
days,  especiall}^  among  the  eastern  Germans,  were  practically 
Jacksonian  Democrats,  but  in  later  da^'s  were  turned  by  Stev- 
ens into  anti-Jackson  as  well  as  anti-Wolf  men.  This  was  the 
more  easily  accomplished  because  of  the  union  of  Wolf  and 
Jackson.  That  this  could  be  done  leads  us  to  the  third  fa<*t. 
(3)  Antimasonry  in  PennsyU'ania  was  a  far  more  honest  and 
real  movement  than  in  New  York,  and  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  soil  furnished  bv  the  various  radical  sect«  of  the  State. 
It  was  because  of  this  fact  that  the  eastern  (lemians  could  be 
led  to  unite  with  the  Whigs  upon  so  many  questions.  (4)  The 
fourth  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Antima- 
sons had  from  the  start  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  writers  and  a]»le 
and  aml>itious  politicians  in  their  ranks,  while  Pennsylvania 
had  few  of  these.  To  Thaddeus  Stevens  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  uniting  the  Whigs  and  Antimasons  of  Pennsylvania 
after  the  partial  union  of  1832  had  proved  a  failure  and  when 

«  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  June  12.  1839.  Ibid,  Januar>'  3,  June  19, 1839.  Nilea  Regis- 
ter. LVI,  22M. 

6Nllea  RegiHter.  LVI,  pp.  216,  277. 

<•  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  February  22,«1846:  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  October  22, 1811; 
Wilson's  History  o£  Pittsburg,  803.  Stevens,  in  184.%  tried  hard  to  revive  it,  but  without 
success.  (See  McCall's  Life  of  Stevens,  tJl.)  The  Scotch-Irish  of  the  west  had  condemned 
Masonry,  even  before  the  Morgan  incident.  Wilson's  History  of  Pittsburg,  793.  This  sec- 
tion contains  to-day  great  numbers  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  who  do  not  allow  their 
members  to  belong  to  secret  organizations  The  "  Christian  "  party,  which  has  gathered 
a  few  votes  in  nearly  every  national  election  from  1HG6  till  the  present  time,  has  had  a 
strong  following  in  this  region.  The  {Minloning  of  a  man  name<l  Pluymart,  a  Mason  who 
had  robbed  a  I*ank,  fornietl  in  the  early  days  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
Masons  is  t bis  jfgioji.  *    ^ 
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the  opposition  was  disorganized  and  declining.  The  Whigs 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  by  showing  them 
that  in  cooperation  with  him  in  his  crusade  against  Masonry 
lay  their  only  chance  for  success  he  united  these  opposite 
interest.  When  the  farmers  of  the  eaat  saw  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  taxes  if  the  Bank  waa  not  rechart«re<l,  they  were 
reconciled  to  a  large  extent  to  Whig  doctrines.  Of  the  other 
elements,  the  western  people  about  Pittsbui^  were  already  iti 
strong  opposition  to  Jackson  becausti  of  their  manufacturing 
interests,  and  looked  upon  the  Bank  question  as  all  manufac- 
turing districts  naturally  would,  while  the  ])eople  of  the  north- 


west saw  the  only  realization  of  their  plans  for  connecting 
the  Lake  with  Philadelphia  hound  up  with  the  Whig  policy 
and  the  Bank.  We  have  here,  then,  the  elements  of  the  strong 
Whig  party  which  in  1840  carried  the  8tJtte  of  Pennsylvania 
for  their  candidate.  General  Harrison," 

After  all  is  said,  the  great  fact  in  the  history  of  Antima- 
sonry  in  Pennsj'lvania  is  the  personality  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
a  Yankee  leader  of  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  Siotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians, and  German  Sectarians. 

"PcnriiiylviiiilA  Uepiater,  MoviiutMr  a),  IMO.    naniMni  curritHl  Die  .Hlate  hy  n  voiv 


CHAPTER  XIX— VERMONT. 


We  have  to  consider  briefly  a  group  of  States  which  are  of 
less  im|)ortance  in  the  history  of  the  Antimasonic  party  than 
the  great  political  centers  of  the  country — New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  group  is  comparatively  unimportant  for 
several  reasons;  first,  in  some  States  like  Ohio  and  Massachu- 
setts the  part}'^  was  comparatively  weak;  second,  where  Anti- 
masonry  was  strong,  as  it  was  in  Vermont,  the  State  itself  was 
of  little  importance  in  the  great  political  struggles  of  the  time; 
third,  in  many  of  these  States  the  party  was  not  really  dis- 
tinct from  the  National  Republican  party,  had  no  original 
platform  of  its  own,  and  was  rather  a  social  than  a  political 
movement;  fourth,  these  States  produced  no  such  able  politi- 
cians and  organizers  of  Antimasonry  as  Weed  in  New  York 
or  Stevens  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that  the  party  had  in 
its  ranks  such  men  as  Adams  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  on 
the  whole  more  of  a  social  than  a  political  issue  with  them. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks  wh»  will  consider  briefly  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Vermont  was  well  titted  for  such  a  movement.  The  State 
bordered  upon  New  York,  and  in  the  exciting  days  of  the 
early  agitation  (»aught  some  of  the  spirit  of  Antimasonry  pre- 
valent in  that  State.  To  this  had  been  added  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  wanted  in  the  Morgan  alxluction  trials 
had  escaped  into  Vermont.  Again,  the  soil  was  favorable 
because  the  people  were  almost  entirely  small  farmers  of  the 
religious  New  Pingland  type,  and  it  was  in  this  sort  of  com- 
munity that  Antimasonry  found  its  most  fruitful  soil." 

oThe  newspapers  of  Vermont  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  all  weekly.  They  refleet 
the  life  of  the  Stiite  very  well.  They  usually  contnin  very  little  political  news,  but  con- 
tain a  great  many  stories,  moNlly  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature — sermons  and  temper- 
ance exhortations.  The  .session}*  of  the  legislature  were  of  but  a  few  weeki  in  length  and 
the  matter  transaeted  was  trivial,  such  as  the  repair  of  ihe  roads,  bridges,  etc.  The 
papers  refleet  in  fact  the  life  of  a  rural  population  absorbed  in  religious  matters. 
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As  early  as  1827  the  excitement  appeared  in  eastern  Ver- 
mont, especially  in  Caledonia  County,  and  was  spread  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Danville  North  Star,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  paper  devoted  to  Antimasonry  in 
the  State.  The  county  of  Caledonia  was  henceforth  to  be  con- 
sidered the  headquarters  of  the  ''blessed  spirit"  in  the  State.'' 

In  1828  Weed's  paper  was  ordered  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,*  and  town  meetings  were  held  upon  the  subject  in  many 
of  the  towns  of  Orange  and  Caledonia  counties.^  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  a  hot  contest  for  a  Congressional  Repre- 
sentative was  waged  in  the  Caledonia  district  (fifth),  and  as 
the  Antimasonic  candidate,  Cahoon,  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes,  the  election  had  to  be  contested  many 
times.  The  struggle  in  this  district  was  clearly  between  the 
National  Republicans  and  the  Antimasons,  the  Jackson  party 
never  polling  a  large  vote.^  By  October  the  battle  through- 
out the  State  had  begun  in  earnest,  and  we  hear  of  the  mutual 
recriminations  and  abuse  of  the  rival  sects,  the  troubles  in  the 
churches,  the  renunciations  bj'  Masons,  and  renunciations  by 
Antimasons  because  of  the  "  domination  of  unprincipled  politi- 
cal leaders,"  in  fact,  all  the  bitterness  and  feverish  excitement 
that  marked  the  contest  in  the  other  States.^ 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  Vermont  was  a  strong  National 
Republican  State.  The  National  Republican  support  of  the 
American  system  could  not  but  meet  the  approval  of  an  iso- 
lated and  declining  agricultural  community  such  as  this  State 
was.  With  the  decline  of  agriculture  came  an  effort  to  grow 
wool  and  to  manufacture  woolen  goods  and  iron.  Petty  manu- 
facturing concerns  were  springing  up  in  manj^  directions, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Connecticut.-^  With  these  industries  came  projects  for  better 
communication.  A  scheme  Was  formed  for  a  canal  to  unite 
Lake  Champlain  at  Burlington  with  Dover  and  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  through  the  valleys  of  the  Onion  and  Wells  river  to 
the  Connecticut,  and  then  to  connect  with  a  route  formerly 

<i  Albany  Evening  Journal.  September  16, 1831.  Seward's  report  in  the  national  con- 
vention, September  11, 1830. 

i>  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  309. 

p  Seward's  report  in  the  national  convention,  September  11, 1830. 

rfSee  Albany  Argus,  September  23, 1828.  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  September  15.  Salem 
Gazette,  September  16, 1828. 

'See  Albany  Argus,  October  24, 1828. 

/See  Vermont  Watchman,  April  21,  23. 1829. 
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surveyed  for  the  New  Hampshire  canal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oliverian  River  in  Haverhill,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Win- 
ipiseogee.^  Actual  surveys  were  made  by  United  States  en- 
gineers upon  this  route.*  Schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  were  also  much  discussed.** 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  will  readil}'^  be  seen  that  any 
efforts  to  disrupt  the  party  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  thought  favorable  to  her  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  would  meet  with  the  strongest  opposition.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  too,  why  the  Antimasons,  with  their 
strongholds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  along  the  Con- 
necticut, would  have  the  same  national  policy  as  the  National 
Republicans.  That  they  should  secede  from  the  latter  paiiy 
and  form  one  of  their  own  was  looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
sheer  wantonness  and  selfish  desire  for  office  upon  the  part  of 
the  leaders.  The.se  conditions  made  the  hatred  between  the 
two  factions  more  intense,  perhaps,  than  even  in  Pennsylv^ania 
or  New  York. 

On  August  5,  1829,  the  Antimasonic  party  was  first  truly 
organized  in  the  State.  Upon  that  date  a  State  convention 
was  held,  which,  after  much  the  usual  proceedings  of  such 
conventions,  nominated  a  candidate  for  governor.  Among 
those  present,  it  is  significant  to  note,  were  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Colver,  a  noted  Antimason  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Dana 
Ward,  one  of  the  great  agitators  and  writers  from  that  State. 
The  convention  was  composed  mostly  of  ministers.  Much 
of  the  time  was  token  up  with  discussing  plans  by  which  the 
movement  upon  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
still  weak,  could  be  strengthened.  The  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor soon  afterwards  declined  the  honor.'' 

The  party  polled  over  7,3(K)  votes,  and  elected  33  members 
to  the  legislature,  the  National  Republicans  electing  136  and 
the  Democrats  45.^  As  this  gain  is  astonishing,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  cause  for  it  in  an  incident 
which  happened  immediately  before  the  election. 

About  this  time  a  man  named  Cutter,  of  Woodstock,  made 

'« North  Star,  Danville.  September  8,  1829. 

ft  Governor  Craft's  speech,  Vermont  Watchman,  October  8,  1829. 

<•  Vermont  Watchman,  October  27, 1829, 

rf Vermont  Watchman,  August  11, 1829.  Seward's  report  in  the  national  convention, 
September  11,  1830. 

••Albany  Argus,  September  10.  October  '20,  1829.  Vermont  Watchman.  September  8  (?), 
1829.    8eward'8  report  in  the  national  convention.  September  11,  1830. 
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an  affidavit  before  a  magistrate  that  he  had  in  ^hi\y  met  in 
New  York  one  Joseph  Burnham,  a  Mason  who  had  been  sent 
to  prison,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  there  on  October  15, 
1826.  He  was  formerly  intimate  with  Burnham,  and  posi- 
tively identified  him.  As  Burnham  was  a  Mason,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  Statt*.  prison  was  a  Mason,  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  Antimasons  that  Burnham  was  not  dead, 
but  was  still  at  large.  The  legislature  immediately  began  an 
investigation.  A  committee  was  appointed,  one  of  whom 
went  to  New  York  and  hunted  up  the  man  seen  by  Cutter  and 
found  that  he  was  not  Burnham.  This  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  Antimasons,  and  Burnham's  body  was  afterwards 
several  times  disinterred,  and  finally  identified  by  his  wife.'' 
The  incident  caused  feverish  excitement  for  a  while,  and  was 
afterwards  made  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Antimasons. 

The  long-continued  struggle  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  dis- 
trict ended  this  year  with  the  election  of  Cahoon,  the  Anti- 
masonic  candidate.  The  contest  had  been  going  on  for  a 
year,  and  had  resulted  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Anti- 
masonic  vote  till  a  majority  was  obtained.* 

The  election  of  1830  showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
Antinuisonic  votes,  so  great,  indeed,  that  of  the  three  aindi- 
dates  none  received  a  majority,  and  the  election  had  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  legislature.  Crafts,  the  former  National  Repub- 
lican governor,  received  13,480  votes,  while  William  A. 
Palmer,  the  Antimasonic  candidate,  received  10,025,  and 
Meech,  the  Democratic  candidate,  received  (5,285.  After 
thirty -two  ballotings  of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Crafts  was  elected 
by  a  small  majority.^ 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  the  strongest  Antima- 
sonic counties  were  Caledonia  on  the  east  and  Addison  on  the 
west.  Sanniel  Prentiss  was  elected  senator  this  }  car,  receiv- 
ing 120  National  Republican  votes,  while  William  A.  Palmer, 
Antimasonic,  received  60,  and  the  Democratic  nominee  29. 


«Scc  Albany  Argus,  November  8  (?),  20,  1829.  ReeorciH  of  governor  and  council  of  Ver- 
mont, VII.  360. 

!» Vermont  Watchman,  November  10.  1829.  Albany  ArgUH.  Novembi'r  21,  1829.  See, 
also,  Albany  Argns,  September  23,  1828,  May  22,  September  17,  1829.  Vermont  Watch- 
man, January  13, 1829. 

«» Danville  North  Star,  SeptcmlHT  21. 1830.  Albany  Argiw.  October  26, 1830.  Thomnon's 
History  of  Vermont  (Burlington,  1812),  givefl  a  short  account  of  the  eUH;tion. 
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This  shows  a  distinct  gain  for  the  Antimasons.  It  probably 
puts  the  National  Republican  strength  too  high,  as  there  is 
some  evidence  that  many  Democrats,  hopeless  of  electing 
their  candidate,  threw  their  votes  for  the  National  Repub- 
licans.^ 

Although  the  National  Republicans  had  full  sway  in  the 
legislature,  they  did  not  dare  refuse  the  demands  of  iim  Anti- 
masons  that  the  charter  of  the  grand  chapter  and  grand  lodge 
of  the  State  should  be  repealed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
they  had  refused  it  would  have  but  added  greater  stiength  to 
the  Antimasonic  cause.* 

1831. 

The  year  1831  was  a  very  important  one  for  the  party  in 
this  State.  The  State  convention  assembled  on  June  15,  at 
Montpelier,  and  nominated  William  A.  Palmer  for  governor 
and  appointed  seven  delegates  to  the  national  convention.  The 
temper  of  the  convention  and  its  dislike  for  Jackson  is  shown 
by  the  following  resolution,  which  was  offered: 

Resolvedf  That  the  convention  views  with  great  regret  and  astonishment 
the  influence  of  Masonry — that  no  man  is  duly  qualified  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  unless  he  is  a  high  Mason,  murderer  and  a  duelist 

The  convention  distinctly  declared  that  it ' '  considered  adher- 
ence to  Masonry  a  disqualification  for  any  responsible  office 
in  the  State  or  nation.  ""^ 

The  National  Republicans  thought  that  by  nominating  a  man 
who  was  in  83'mpathy  with  the  Antimasonic  movement  they 
would  help  their  cause  and  possibly  unite  the  broken  party. 
They  accordingly  nominated  Heman  Allen,  who  had  received 
the  Antimasonic  nomination  twice  and  declined  both  times.* 
Ezra  Meech  again  received  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  election  resulted  in  no  choice,  but  Palmer  received 
about  two  thousand  more  votes  than  Allen.  The  Antimasons 
carried  the  counties  of  Windsor,  Addison,  Orange,  Caledonia, 
Franklin,  Orleans,  and  Essex,  of  which  all  but  Addison  are  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  They  also  elected  114  members 
to  the  house  and   council,  while  the  National   Republicans 

a  North  Star,  November  1, 1831. 

6See  Albany  Evening  Journal,  November  20, 1830.  New  York  Commercial  AdvertlBer, 
quoted  in  same,  December  3, 1830.  Nilcs  Register,  XXXIX,  188.  Nilea  says  that  it  pasMd 
without  opposition,  the  Masona  generally  voting  lor  it. 

c  Albany  Argus,  June  28, 1881. 
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elected  63  and  the  Democrats  31."  Palmer  received  15,268 
votM,  Allen  12,990,  and  Meech  6,168.  When  the  legislature 
assembled.  Palmer  was  elected  governor  on  the  ninth  ballot^ 
the  National  Republicans  dividing  their  vot^s  between  Crafts 
and  Allen.* 

In  his  message  of  this  year  Governor  Palmer  defined  the 
policy  of  his  party  in  Vermont.  It  in  no  way  differed  from 
the  National  Republican  principles  on  the  matter  of  tariff  and 
internal  improvements.^  He  differed,  however,  in  recom- 
mending the  abolishment  of  ^^  extra  judicial  oaths  ^'  and  in  his 
idea  that  in  the  appointment  of  officials  only  those  ^^who 
are  unshackled  by  any  earthly  allegiance "  should  be  recom- 
mended. ^ 

The  work  of  the  session  was  trivial;  a  few  bank  and  rail- 
road incorporation  bills  were  passed,  but  nothing  was  done 
about  ''extra  judicial  oaths."  In  fact,  from  the  opposition 
accounts,  there  was  no  particular  hostility  to  the  Masons.** 

Meanwhile,  a  very  exciting  contest  was  going  on  in  the 
Second  Congressional  district,  composed  of  Addison  and  Rut- 
land counties,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Addison  was 
strongly  Antimasonic,  while  Rutland  was  National  Repub- 
lican. This  contest  proved  a  victory,  after  many  trials,  for 
Slade,  the  Antimasonic  candidate.*    In  the  Fourth  Congres- 

a  Vermont  Watchman,  September  26, 1831.  See,  also,  Albany  Argus,  September  17, 23, 
October  20, 1881.  Albany  Evening  Journal,  September  18, 16, 20, 24, 1831.  Vermont  State 
Journal,  August  6, 1882. 

fr  Albany  Evening  Jonmal,  October  20,  1831.  See  Records  of  Governor  and  Council, 
VIII,  pp.  6, 7. 

0'*Tbe  approbation  uniformly  expressed  by  the  people  of  this  State  of  the  policy  of  a 
protecting  tariff  alid  the  encouragement  given  to  works  of  internal  improvement  by  the 
General  Government  can  not  fail  to  produce  in  us  a  hearty  cooperation  in  suitable  meas- 
ures for  the  promotion  of  these  great  objects."  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  27, 
1881.  Vermont  Assembly  Journal,  1831,  p.  26.  Albany  Argus,  October  29, 1881.  Records 
of  Governor  and  Council,  VIII,  p.  268. 

dSays  the  Vermont  Watchman  (National  Republican):  "After  the  struggle  that  has 
resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Antimasonry  in  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  to  see 
that  legislature,  with  an  Antimasonic  majority,  and  In  full  and  free  exercise  of  its  power, 
abandon  every  principle  held  sacred  before  the  election  in  relation  to  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  to  office— now  to  see  them  turn  to  the  '  rightabout 
face '  and  deliberately  place  two  high  Masons  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court, 
*  *  *  place  other  adhering  Masons  in  the  sheriff's  and  many  other  important  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  even  commit  their  souls  to  the  keeping  of  a  Sir  Knight 
Templar  as  the  chosen  chaplain  and  their  bodies  to  the  care  of  a  Royal  Arch  Door  Keeper: 
to  witness  all  this,  we  must  acknowledge  would  most  certainly  excite  some  little  astonish- 
ment among  the  people,  did  we  not  believe  they  feel  disposed  to  make  very  great  allow- 
ance for  the  frailty  of  poor  human  nature.''    Albany  Argus,  November  21, 1831. 

e  Albany  Argus,  November  21, 1H31.  See  also  Albany  Evening  Journal,  July  9  11, 18, 
November  5, 1831.  Vermont  State  Journal,  July  16, 1831.  Slade  was  a  noted  Abolitionist. 
Schooler,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  p.  801. 
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nional  district,  composed  of  Fmnklin,  Chittenden,  Orleans, 
and  Grand  Isle,  a  lively  fight  was  carried  on  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Antimasonic  candidate  had  once  turned  his  vote  over 
to  the  National  Hfepublicans/'  In  1832  Heman  Allen,  of  Mil- 
ton (National  Republican),  was  finally  elected. 

1H32. 

The  year  1832  opened  with  Antiniasonry  in  full  control  and 
hopeful  of  national  success.  The  State  convention  of  this 
year  met  at  Montpelier  on  June  27,  and  there  resolved — 

That  in  order  to  prostrate  and  destroy  the  power  of  Freemawonry,  to  main- 
tain the  protective  syeteni,  to  sufltain  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  support  the  United  States  Bank,  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  and  national  works  of  internal  improvements;  to 
arrest  the  heresy  emhraced  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  tcr  vindi- 
cate the  plwiged  though  violated  faith  of  the  nation  to  the  jK)or  Indian, 
we  will  ourselves  support,  and  reconnnend  to  the  sui)port  of  all  our  citizens 
in  every  quarter  friendly  to  the  same  measures,  William  Wirt,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  of  tlie  United  Htates,  an<l  Amos  Kllmakcr 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  believing  them  to  l)e  men 
to  whom  these  and  every  interest  of  the  nation  may  l»e  safely  intrust^nl 
for  maintenance. 

They  also  resolved  that  a  '^repeal  or  modification  of  the 
duties  on  wool  and  woolens  which  shall  cease  to  affoixl  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  wool  grower  and  nianufac*turer  will 
completel}'  prostrate  and  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  this  part 
of  the  Union."* 

Palmer  was  again  nominated  for  governor  and  again  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  legislature.  Palmer  received 
17,318  vot(\s;  Craft-s,  15,499,  and  P>.ra  Meech,  8,210.  In  the 
legislature  Palmer  was  elected  on  the  forty-third  ballot.^ 
The  national  election  resulted  in  a  plurality  for  Wirt,  he 
receiving  13,100  votes,  while  Clay  received  11, 152  and  Jackson 
7,870.  Wirt  carried  Windsor,  Addison,  Orange,  Caledonia, 
Frank' *n,  and  Orleans  counties,  while  Clay  carried  Windham, 
Rutland,  Chittenden,  and  Gmnd  Isle,  The  counties  which 
had  projei'ts  for  internal  improvements  or  expected  to  gain 

«  Vennont  Slate  Journal.  June  11,  1832.  Allmny  Arffus,  June  13,  1K32.  8<»o  ftlso  Albany 
Kvening  Journal,  DeccmlK-r  27,  l.KJO,  April  31),  June  13.  June  30,  1H31.  Vermont  Stnto 
Journal,  I>e<*emlx'r2<»,  lH:n.    Albany  ArjfUM,  December  2S,  1831. 

'» All>any  Evening  Jounuil.  July  10,  1W2.    Vermont  State  Journal,  July  2, 1K32. 

f  Albany  Evening  Journal,  September  s,  \Kfl.  Albany  Argu.M,  SeptomlHT  IH,  IKJ'i.  See 
alM)  Albany  Arifu.^,  September  18,19,20,1832.  Keeords  of  Governor  ami  rounoll,  VIII, 
pp.  fiH,  00. 
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from  the  National  Republican  policy  as  a  rule  gav'c  either 
Antima8onic  or  National  Republican  majorities." 

Governor  Palmer's  message  of  this  year  referred  again  to 
the  "imposition  and  multiplication  of  extra  judicial  oaths," 
and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  high  tariff  and  the  rechartering 
of  the  United  States  Bank.*  In  accordance  with  these  recom- 
mendations, the  delegation  to  Congress  was  instructed  to  pre- 
vent a  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  the  appropriation  for  internal 
improvement,  to  work  for  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  and  to 
uphold  the  Supreme  Court.  The  matter  of  '*  extra  judicial 
oaths"  came  up  again,  and  a  committee  reported  favorably 
upon  it,  but  as  there  was  not  a  sure  majority  in  its  favor  it 
did  not  finalh'^  pass  till  the  next  session.  A  law  was  passed 
also  redistricting  the  State  and  changing  the  election  laws 
upon  Congressional  elections  so  that  a  plurality  onlj'  was 
required  on  the  third  trial  if  no  jwrson  had  a  majority  on  the 
first  two.'* 

At  the  January  Congressional  elections,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  law,  the  party  succeeded  in  electing  three  members 
to  Congress.  They  asserted  that  they  were  beatcm  in  the 
Second  district  bv  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  National 
Republicans.*' 

The  bitterness  which  the  followers  of  Clav  felt  after  the 
election  of  1832,  showed  itself  in  Vermont  in  the  form  of  a 
coalition  or  union  with  the  Jackson  forces  in  order  to  defeat 
the  Antimasons  at  the  coming  election.  The  Antimasons  evi- 
dentlv  foresaw  the  move,  for  in  the  State  convention  held  at 
Montpelier  on  June  20,  1833,  they  passed  resolutions  upon 
this  subject.*^ 

The  Democratic  and  the  National  Republican  Stjite  conven- 

'»  Albnny  ArKiu,  November  26,  1832. 

ft  Albany  Argfiw,  October  30,  1832.  RiHMjrds  of  Governor  and  Council,  VIII,  p.  266. 
Albany  ArgUH,  October  30,  1H32. 

«•  Albany  Evening  Journal,  December  21,  1H32.  The  districts  seem  \i\  l>e  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  party. 

rf  North  SUir,  May  20,  1833.  See  also  Albany  ArgUH,  January  30,  February  5,  March  25, 
1883.  Albany  Kvening  Journal,  January  18,  1833.  Vermont  Courier,  May  10,  Vermont 
State  Journal,  March  11,  1833. 

♦"They  resolved  that  '*  a  c<ialition  between  two  opposing  juirties  to  put  down  the  third 
at  the  expeuMe  of  the  alMindounient  of  their  distinctive  party  principles  in  a  most  mani- 
fest departure  from  consistency,  integrity,  and  republican  independence,  and  issulisti- 
tuting  the  blindness  of  party  zeal  or  the  mandates  of  jMirty  leaders  for  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  a  laudable  adherence  to  principle."  "Resolved,  That  Buch  is  the 
character  of  the  coalition  now  forming  In'tween  the  Masonic  parties  of  this  State  against 
Antima»onry  notwitlmtanding  they  shrink  fn>m  a  fair  discussion  of  its  principles  before 
the  public  and  dare  not  meet  its  advocates  in  the  field  of  hcmomble  argimient."  "Re- 
solved, That  Antima-tcmry  bi'Ing  in  oppfisitlon  to  Freema4*onr5'  with  an  intent  to  abolish 
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tions  assembled  at  Montpelier  on  the  third  of  July.  They 
united  on  a  ticket,  with  Ezra  Meech,  the  former  Democratic 
nominee,  at  the  head  of  it.  The  Burlington  Sentinel  said 
these  proceedings  resulted  from  "  the  universal  desire  mani- 
fested by  all  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  political  character 
of  the  State.  In  the  selection  of  an  union  ticket  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  delegates  have  been  governed  by  a  desire 
to  advance  men  to  public  office  who  are  of  sterling  sense  and 
acquirements;  and  we  can  not  but  believe  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  lovera  of  good  order  and  equal 
rights  will  cheerfully  come  forward  in  their  support.  *  *  * 
The  fate  of  Palmer  nnd  Antimasonry  is  sealed  in  Vermont."** 

The  nominee  for  lieutenant-governor  and  8  councillors  were 
National  Republicans  and  4  were  Jackson  men.  The  Middle- 
bury  Free  Press  classified  9  out  of  the  16  councillors  nomi- 
nated as  Freemasons.* 

The  union  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  neighboring  States.  Many  of  the  National 
Republican  papers  openly  expressed  approbation  of  the  course 
of  their  political  brethren  in  Vermont,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  radical  Jackson  papers  and  the  radical  National 
Republican  papers,  together  with  those  of  the  latter  party 
with  an  Antimasonic  tinge,  denounced  the  scheme.^  Many 
of  the  National  Republicans  and  Democrats  within  the  State 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  combination,  and  the  dissatisfied 
National  Republicans  nominated  Horatio  Seymour,  who  had 
been  Senator  from  1821-1833. 

The  election  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  Pal- 
mer. The  Antimasonic  ticket  received  20,566  votes,  the 
Union  ticket  15,683,  Seymour  1,765,  and  Roberts,  dissenting 
Democrat,  772.  The  Antimasons  carried  the  counties  of 
Windham,  Rutland,  Windsor,  Addison,  Caledonia,  Franklin, 
and  Orleans.''    The  Democrats  blamed  the  National   Repub- 

it,  such  a  coalition  for  8uch  purposes,  as  its  advocates  allege,  Df  '  putting  down  Anti- 
masonry'  is  a  coalition  to  save  Freemasonry  from  deBtnictlon."  "Resolved,  That  we 
continue  to  support  the  leading  measures  of  national  policy  in  relation  to  the  judiciary, 
currency,  protection  to  domeJ*tic  industry  and  internal  improvements  of  which  we  have 
heretofore  expressed  our  approbation."    Albany  Evening  Journal,  July  11, 1833. 

a  Albany  Argus.  July  15, 1833. 

b  Albany  Evening  Journal.  July  9, 1833.  The  Vermont  State  Journal,  July  22, 1833, calls 
ten  of  them  Masons. 

<*See  lett*»rof  Edward  Everett  in  Alljany  Evening  lournal,  August  3, 1833.  See  hIm) 
Vermont  State  Journal  (Antimasonic)  for  further  effe<*ts  of  the  scheme. 

d  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  14, 1833.  Sih*  also  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 6.  Vermont  State  Journal,  October  11, 1S33.  Albany  Argus,  Septembers,  16,  17; 
October  16, 1833.    Burlington  Sentinel,  September  6,  1833. 
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licaDS  for  the  defeat.  They  said  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
latter  ^^  have  denounced  the  ticket  as  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  supported  because  it  would  be  considered  favorable  to  the 
administration.  *  *  *  In  general,  the  National  Repub- 
lican editors  opposed  the  ticket  and  denounced  it  to  the 
la8t."« 

It  was  found  upon  the  opening  of  the  legislature  that  the 
Antimasons  had  a  majority  in  the  house  and  council.  With 
this  decided  victory,  the  act  forbidding  extra  judicial  oaths 
was  passed  November  7,  1833.*  The  party  also  attempted  to 
arraign  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  but  failed  to  prove 
its  charges.*^ 

1834.. 

The  year  1834  found  Antimasonry  in  Vermont,  although 
triumphant,  yet  despairing  of  national  success.  In  New  York 
the  party  had  become  practically  Whig,  and  many  urged  the 
necessity  of  uniting  with  the  Whigs  in  Vermont.  This  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  the  State  convention  of  this  vear.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  many  that  the  Masonic  institution  was 
practically  abolished  and  that  the  party  had  all  other  interests 
in  common  with  the  Whigs.  The  opinion,  however,  pre- 
vailed that  the  Whigs  were  "Masonic,"  and  it  was  decided 
not  to  join  them.  Consequently  Palmer  was  again  nominated 
for  governor.''  The  Whig  convention  nominated  Homtio 
Seymour,  who  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  National  Repub- 
licans of  the  previous  year.' 

The  election  resulted  in  a  plurality  for  Palmer.  He  re- 
ceived 17,131  votes,  while  Bradley,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
received  10,365,  and  Seymour  10,159.  The  State  Journal 
(Antimasonic)  claimed  that  102  Antimasons,  57  Whigs,  and  49 
Ja<;kson  men  were  elected/  As  Bradley  and  Seymour  both 
refused  to  be  candidates  in  the  assembly.  Palmer  was  again 
elected,  fl' 


»  Albany  Arg^us,  September  17, 1883. 

t»  Vermont  State  Journal,  December  2,  1833.  Vermont  Assembly  Journal,  1832,  pp.  160, 
Vti.    Thin  act.  a»  far  as  could  be  a.sccrtained,  has  never  been  reficlnded. 

«•  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  VIII.  pp.  291,  2W,  296. 

<i  Vermont  State  Journal,  May  26,  August  4,18, 1834.  Boston  Independent  Chronicle, 
June  4, 1834.    Bee  also  Slade's  letter  against  the  union,  Niles  Register,  XLVII,  238. 

f  Vermont  State  Journal,  July  14, 1834. 

/Vermont  State  Journal,  September  15, 1834. 

flrRecoids  of  Qovemor  and  Council,  VIII,  1&4. 


H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 33 
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Governor  Palmer,  in  his  inaugural  message,  expressed  the 
opinion  ''  that  a  national  bank,  with  proper  powers  and  re- 
strictions is  both  necessary  and  constitutional.  ♦  *  ♦  I 
deem,  however,  the  charter  of  the  present  bank  exceptionable 
in  several  of  its  provisions,  and  am  opposed  to  its  renewal  at 
the  present  time."^ 

These  opinions  led  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  him. 
Many  thought  him  about  to  break  away  from  Whig  prin- 
ciples, and  some  of  the  Democrat«4  even  claimed  him  as  a  con- 
vert to  their  opposition  to  the  Bank.* 

1885. 

Palmer  became  unpopular,  and  some  of  the  Antimasonic 
county  conventions  in  the  year  1836  refused  to  ratify  him, 
putting  Paine's  name  in  his  place.  He  received  16,210  votes, 
while  Bradley,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  13,254,  and 
Paine,  the  Whig  candidate,  5,435.  Jennison,  the  Antimasonic 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  received  the  Whig  vote 
also,  making  his  total  vote  21,316.^  The  Antimasonic  and 
and  Whig  votes  could  not  be  united  upon  Palmer,  and  after 
many  ballotings  with  no  result,  Silas  H.  Jennison  became 
governor.^ 

1836. 

The  next  year  both  Whigs  and  Antimasons  united  upon 
Jennison  for  governor  and  Harrison  and  Granger  for  Presi- 
dential candidates.*  General  Harrison's  letter  upon  Masonry 
made  it  easy  for  the  Antimaoons  of  Vermont  to  become 
Whigs,  now  that  their  main  issue  was  dead.  Many  of  their 
prominent  leaders,  nevertheless,  ])ec^nie  followers  of  Van 
Buren.-^  Jennison  was  elected,  and  Harrison  carried  the  State, 
receiving  20,91)0  votes  to  14,039  for  Van  Buren.  The  counties 
of  Bennington,  Windham,  Rutland,  Addison,  Orange,  Chit- 
tenden, Orleans,  Grand  Isle,  and  Caledonia  were  carried  by 
the  Whigs.  All  of  these  but  Grand  Isle  had  been  Clay  or 
Antimasonic  counties  in  1832.^ 

a  Records  of  Governor  and  Council,  VIII,  270.  It  is*  protwhle  that  he  followed  Weed  in 
this  matter. 

''Boston  Independent  Chronicle  (Clay),  October  29,  IHSI. 

«' Independent  Chronicle,  Boston,  OctolxTlT,  21,  18:i.'». 

rfNiles  Register,  XLVIII,  36,  Records  of  Governor  and  ronncil,  VIII,  pp.  215.  218,219, 
220.  245. 

r  Nilcs  Register,  L.  33.    Boston  Independent  Chronicle.  November  23, 1836. 

/  North  Star,  September  G.  1836. 

t/Si'e  Vermont  State  Journal,  November  '22,  1836,  for  returns  by  counties. 


CHAPTER  XX.-MASSACHUSETTS. 


Long  before  Antimaaonry  received  a  political  character  in 
Massachusetts  its  social  phase  was  apparent  there  and  news- 
papers had  been  established  to  propagate  its  principles. 
Massachusetts  at  this  time  furnished  excellent  soil  for  the 
cause.  In  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  this  exceptionally 
democratic  age  there  had  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  free 
thought.  This  was  shown  particularly  in  religious  matters, 
especially  in  the  Unitarian  movement.  The  spirit  was  chiefly 
felt  in  the  more  wealthy  and  aristocratic  communities,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  literature  and  religious  controversies  of  the 
day.  In  these  social  centers,  Masonry,  a  select  society  which 
tended  to  bring  within  its  ranks  many  of  the  wealthy,  educated, 
and  influential  men,  found  its  strongest  foothold.  In  these 
centers,  too,  the  strictest  Hartford  convention  Federalism 
had  existed.  In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
more  conservatism  on  religious  matters  and  much  hatred  of  the 
cities  for  their  aristocratic  influence,  power,  wealth,  and  cos- 
mopolitanism. These  conditions,  together  with  that  natural 
reforming  spirit,  jealous  patriotism,  and  proscriptive  religious 
zeal  of  the  New  Englander  which  has  so  often  displayed  itself 
in  American  history,  formed  an  excellent  basis  for  the  move- 
ment which  is  being  described. 

On  June  20,  1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Free 
Press  was  issued,  and  soon  afterwards  another  paper,  the  Bos- 
ton Antimasonic  Christian  Herald,  was  founded.  This  paper 
in  its  prospectus  stated  that  it  would  ''give  a  general  view  of 
the  progress  of  evangelical  religion. throughout  the  world, 
while  its  columns  will  be  open  to  cool  and  candid  discussions 
of  the  principles  of  Freemasonry. "«  By  Febniary,  1829, 
there  were  four  newspapers  in  Boston  alone  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  subject  of  Freemasonry.* 

a  Antimai»nlc  Herald,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  80, 1829. 
<>  Ibid.,  February  6, 1829. 
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Political  Antimasonry  is  traced  back  to  a  meeting  on 
November  1,  1828,  in  Fall  River,,  which  led  to  a  political 
organization  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  that  year. 
Other  meetings  soon  followed,  one  at  Dedham  January  1, 
1829,  and  one  in  Boston  August  27,  1829.  At  the  latter, 
what  was  known  as  the  ^'Suffolk  committee"  was  chosen.** 

A  slight  movement  was  noticeable  also  in  the  spring  elec- 
tions of  1829,*  but  nothing  of  real  importance  was  accom- 
plished. Every  effort  was  made  to  spread  the  doctrines,  and 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Antimasonic  convention  report 
upon  the  abduction  of  Morgan  were  distributed  in  these  places, 
especially  in  Bristol  County.  *■ 

In  1830  the  party  showed  its  first  real  political  strength 
and  succeeded  in  electing  three  senators  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  members  of  the  house,  in  the  April  election.** 

Until  1831  they  seem  to  have  had  no  great  political  differ- 
ences with  the  National  Republicans.  This  year,  however, 
they  considered  that  they  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  in  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  the  senate. '    This  fact  infused  new  life 

a  Seward's  report  in  national  convention,  September  11, 1830.  See  Boston  Free  Press, 
November  14,  1828,  and  January  9, 1829. 

<>See  pamphlet  "Doings  of  the  Plymouth  County  Antimasonic  Convention,"  Abington, 
March  10,  1829.    This  convention  supported  Lincoln  for  governor. 

<•  Report  of  committee  on  press  in  Antimasonic  national  convention.  See  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  March  1, 1831. 

d" Proceedings  of  convention,  May  19,  20, 1830."  Boeton,  1831. 

••J.  Q.  Adams  speaks  of  the  Masonic  influence  exerted  and  says:  "  In  every  instanct* 
they  chose  the  Masonic  candidate  with  the  smaller  number  of  primary  votes  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Antimasonic  candidate  with  the  larger  number."  Adams's  Diary,  ViU,  864. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  selection  of  a  Jackson  man  in  place  of  a  National  Republican 
Antimason,  although  the  latter  had  from  three  to  four  hundred  more  votes  of  the  people. 
Ibid.,  400. 

The  following  account  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a  legislative  caucus  of  the  party  June 
17.  1831.  illustrates  their  temper  at  this  time:  "i?rj«o/«vti.  That  the  conduct  of  the  legijila- 
ture  of  this  State  on  the  recent  occasion  of  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  affords  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  Masonry  is  political  and  possesses  the  entire  control  of  the 
National  Republican  party  of  this  Commonwealth."  "  Jttftftlird,  That  we  cordially 
respond  to  the  resolutions  a<lopted  by  the  late  Antimasonic  State  convention  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; that  Antimasonry  is  necfssarily  political;  that  with  attacking  Masonry  at  the 
ballot  box  where  it  is  intrenchtnl  behind  the  political  patronage  and  power  of  the 
Government  all  efforts  to  destroy  its  usuri>ations  on  the  rights*  and  privileges  of  the 
people  must  fail,  and  like  a  rebellion  supprcHstnl,  must  contribute  to  the  power  and  vigor 
of  Masonic  despotism."  "  i?r«*>/fv<f,  That  it  be  htrongly  and  urgently  recommended  to 
the  people  of  the  different  senatorial  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  to  nominate  and 
support  for  senators  men  of  known  and  decidtnl  Antimasonic  principles."  *' Resolved^ 
That  we  adopt  with  great  plea-Mire  the  spirited  resolutions  of  the  recent  Antimasonic 
State  convention  in  New  Jersey;  that  Freemasonry  is  a  positive  evil,  inasmuch  as  its  obli- 
gations require  the  performance  of  acts  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitutional  authori- 
ties of  our  country,  which  seriou.sly  affect  the  equal  rights  of  individuals  and  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  public,  for  it  is  an  alarming  fact  which  can  not  be  too  generally 
known  'that  10,000  active,  efficient  men,  embracing  almost  all  in  office,  from  the  President 
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into  the  party  and  in  the  spring  they  showed  surprising 
strength,  especially  in  the  Bristol  district.  ^  The  convention, 
too,  was  well  attended  and  enthusiastic.  The  Masons  were 
denounced  in  a  masterly  document  in  which  questions  were 
asked  for  them  to  answer.  * 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  wait  upon  Governor 
Lincoln  and  ask  him  his  position  upon  the  question.^  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  ''  Sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly" as  he  desired  the  ^'dissolution  and  extinction  of  the 
institution  of  Freemasonry,"  an  institution  ''obnoxious  to 
the  spirit  of  republican  jealousy,"  as  "chief  magistmte  of  the 
Commonwealth"  he  could  not  unite  himself  with  any  "com- 
bination of  men  in  means  for  its  suppression."^  As  this,  of 
course,  did  not  agree  with  their  ideas,  they  tendered  the 
nomination  to  Adams,  but  found  that  he  approved  of  Lin- 
coln's course  and  could  not  be  made  to  run  against  him.'' 

In  a  convention  in  October  they  nominateid  Samuel  Lathrop, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  senate  in  the  previous  year/ 
As  in  Vermont,  the  National  Republicans  viewed  this  split  in 
their  ranks  with  alarm,  and  did  what  the}'  could  for  a  while  to 
unite  the  parties,  but  with  little  success;  later  they  turned 
to  vituperation  and  denunciation.^ 

In  the  election  Lincoln  polled  28,804  votes,  while  Lathrop 
polled  13,357,  and  Morton  (Democrat)  10,976.  Lathrop  car- 
ried the  cx)unties  of  Franklin  and  Hampshire,  and  polled  a 
large  vote  in  Bristol.    Morton  carried  Berkshire.*    The  Anti- 

downwards,  banded  together  with  sanctions  of  blood  and  oatha  of  perdition,  with  disci- 
pline, with  concert,  with  nigna  of  recognition,  and  ciphers  of  secret  correspondence, 
armed  with  public  press,  and  bearing  in  their  train  the  artillery  of  slander  and  of  ruin  of 
men,  are  united  to  engross  all  power  and  influence,  and  to  direct  the  resources  of  a  great 
nation  to  the  separate  profit  of  their  order.' "  Says  the  Argus:  "In  its  remarks  upon  this 
meeting  the  Boston  Press  says,  'We  helped  the  Nationals  last  year  to  elect  their  quorum, 
and  most  of  the  very  men  elected  by  our  help  voted  for  Jackson  Masons  in  preference  to 
Antimasons.  This  fall  we  hope  everything  will  be  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom.' " 
Boston  Free  Press,  Juno  17.  quoted  in  Albany  Argus  June  24,  1831.  See  also  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  June  24, 1831. 

a  Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  12,  May  20,  and  July  1,  1831. 

^They  were  answered  in  December  by  a  declaration  of  1,200  Masons,  which  only  added 
fuel  to  the  fire.  See  pamphlet,  "An  Address  to  the  Freemasons  of  Massachusetts,"  Wor- 
cester, 1832.  See  also  Commercial  Gazette,  December  31,  1831;  New  England  Galaxy  and 
Masonic  Magazine,  December  31, 1831;  Niles  Register,  XLI,385. 

c  Account  of  the  convention,  Boston  Free  Press,  May  20, 1831. 

d  Niles  Register,  XLI.  86. 

e  Adams's  Diary,  VIII.  414. 

/Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  October  8, 1831. 

9  See  New  York  Whig,  quoted  in  Albany  Evening  Journal,  June  10, 1831.  Boston  Pat- 
riot, quoted  in  Albany  Aiigus,  October  12, 1831.    Albany  Argus,  September  27, 1831. 

A  Independent  Chronicle,  January  7,  1831.  Boston  Free  Press,  quoted  in  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  January  9, 1832. 
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masonB  claimed  150  members  elected  to  the  lower  bouse  out  of 
a  total  of  490.''  . 

1832. 

The  year  1832  was  marked  by  several  attempts  to  get  the 
Antimasons  to  unite  upon  Clay  or  to  make  some  arrangement 
like  that  existing  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
New  England  Antimasons  were  of  stern  Puritan  stock  and 
were  firmly  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  ttieir 
fundamental  principles.  If  the  National  Republicans  "  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  diflference  in  principle  between  the 
National  Republicans  and  Antimasons,  to  this  the  fair  reply 
was  that  if  so,  the  electoral  vote  might  well  be  given  to  Mr. 
Wirt,  '  whose  moral  character  was  fair,  rather  than  to  Mr. 
Clay,  whose  days  and  nights  had  been  spent  in  the  brothel."' 
Again  it  was  urged  that  as  the  Clay  men  in  New  York  had 
*'  with  a  magnanimity  beyond  all  praise  joined  the  Anti- 
masons,  they  being  the  stronger  party  in  the  State,  it  was  but 
fair  requital  of  that  kind  of  service  that  the  Antimasons  in 
Massachusetts,  they  being  the  weaker  party,  should  unite  with 
the  Nationals.  This  overture  was  indignantly  rejected  *  *  * 
the  utmost  favor  they  would  grant  was  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  the  Antimasonic  ticket,  with  an  assurance  that  that  ticket 
'  will  on  no  occasion  support  an  adhering  Mason.' "  * 

The  Antimasonic  convention  met  at  Worcester  September  5 
and  nominated  Samuel  Lathrop  for  governor  and  Timothy 
Fuller  for  lieutenant-governor.^  They  organized  an  electoral 
ticket  pledged  to  vote  for  Wirt  and  EUmaker,  and  adopted 
an  address  in  which  they  said  they  would  not  vote  for  Clay 
because  ^^no  public  man  in  the  nation  [has]  placed  himself  so 
directl}'  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Anti- 
masonry  as  he  has  done  *  *  *  however  eminent  as  a  states- 
man [he]  is  so  far  behind  the  ordinar}^  standard  of  morals  that 
there  is  no  intimation  of  virtuous  example  in  his  private  life."^ 

a  New  York  Whig,  in  Albany  Evening  Journal,  November  28,  1831.  See  alflo  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  November  19,  Decemt)er  2, 1H31,  and  Albany  Argud,  November  21, 18S1. 

hSee  letter  from  Springfield,  Majw.,  OctotM^^  16, 1832,  in  Albany  Argus,  October  2ft.  1832. 
For  other  evidenceH  of  desire  to  unite,  nee  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  (Clay).  Augujit 
25,  1832. 

c  Fuller  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  In  which  Mr.  Clay  wan  charged  with 
"  spending  his  nights  at  the  gaming  table  and  in  the  revels  of  the  brothel.*'  Adams  was 
not  present  at  the  convention,  and  the  National  Republicans  intimated  that  he  was  not 
In  favor  of  the  movement.  John  Bailey,  however,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  explained 
that  the  reascm  why  he  did  not  attend  was  that  he  had  made  a  rule  to  take  no  part  In 
the  pending  Presidential  election.    Independent  ('hronlcle.  September  12,  19, 1882, 

d Proceeding!  of  the  Antimaaouic  convention,  Boston,  1882. 
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The  Boston  Free  Press  said: 

Any  man  who  was  in  that  aseembly  and  who  witneesed  the  thrilling 
response  when  *  *  *  the  President,  in  a  speech  declared  that  Henry 
Clay,  by  his  own  acta  had  severed  forever  the  ties  which  once  bound  the 
Antimasons  of  New  England  to  him,  and  might  as  soon  hope  to  constrain 
them  to  vote  to  establish  a  monarchy  as  to  vote  to  sustain  Masonry  through 
Henry  Clay,'<  would  not  doubt  the  intention  of  the  party  to  oppose  him 
in  New  England. 

In  the  election  Lincoln  received  33,946  votes,  Morton  15,197, 
and  Lathrop  14,755.  Lathrop again  carried  Hampshire.  The 
votes  for  the  national  candidates  were  approximately  the  same 
as  those  given  for  governor.* 

1833. 

The  meeting  of  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  shows  in  many  ways  the  extreme  hatred  that  the  National 
Republicans  bore  toward  the  Antimasons  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  State  and  national  election.  Among  these  evi- 
dences of  hatred  may  l>e  cited  various  hostile  acts  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  council,  opposition  to  the  petition  to  do 
away  with  the  grand  lodge,  and  a  gerrymander  of  Antima- 
sonic  districts  of  the  State. ^ 

The  Antimasonic  State  convention  was  held  in  Boston  on 
September  4.  In  the  call  made  by  the  State  committee  was  a 
curious  circular,  in  which  it  was  requested  that  the  delegates 
"furnish  the  State  committee  »  *  *  a  correct  list  of 
adhering  Masons  in  their  towns,  their  places  of  business  and 
occupations,  *  *  *  the  several  offices  each  have  held  or 
now  hold;  their  general  cnaracter  for  morals,  temperance, 
charity,  and  [knowledge  of]  science,  especially  geometry;^ 
what  number  of  indigent  persons,  widows,  and  orphans,  are 
known  to  have  been  relieved  in  their  town,  and  to  what 


a  Rochester  Republican,  quoted  in  Albany  Aixus,  October  15, 1832. 

<>  Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  November  14, 17,  21,  24,  December  1,  1882:  January  5. 
1838.  Albany  Argus,  November  12.  26, 1832.  Boston  Columbian  Sentinel,  November  20, 
1832.    Niles  Register,  XLIII,  213. 

r  Adams's  Diary,  IX,  41.  See  also  "Address  to  the  People  "  on  the  political  influence  of 
Freemasonry,  Boston,  1833.  The  county  of  Bristol  as  a  congressional  district  was  divided. 
It  had  49,592  inhabitants,  while  47,700  was  the  ratio.  The  Antimasons  of  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  were  neutralized  by  adding  Nantucket  and  Barnstable.  There  was  also 
gerrymandering  in  Franklin  and  Norfolk.  The  Norfolk  district  was  made  to  extend 
nearly  from  Buzzards  Bay  to  Boston. 

dThe  Masons  were  supposc'i  to  use  a  great  deal  of  geometry  in  their  ceremonies. 
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amount,  what  good  or  bad  acts  are  known  to  have  been  done 
by  Freemasons  in  their  towns,  and  whether  Freemasonry  has 
tended  to  restrain  or  encourage  the  commission  of  crime."'* 

As  it  was  well  known  that  Adams  did  not  want  the  nomi- 
nation, and  that  because  of  his  radical  position  towaixi  the 
Masonic  order  there  was  less  chance  for  the  National  Repub- 
licans to  unite  upon  him,  the  nomination  was  oflfered  to 
Edward  Everett  and  then  to  .Fohn  Bailey.  As  both  of  these 
gentlemen  declined,  it  was  offered  to  Adams.  The  letter 
addressed  to  him  said  that  "No  citizen  *  *  *  is  at  lib- 
erty *  *  *  to  refuse  *  *  *  especially  where  the 
citizen  so  nominated  is  best  qualified  to  concentrate  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  those  principles,  and  to  heal  the  divi- 
sions of  party."*  He  very  reluctantly  accepted,^  stating  that 
he  did  so  "  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  State  should  concur  with 
yours  [that]  the  final  result  may  be  to  heal  the  division  of 
party,  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  industry  and  the  purity  of  the  Constitution."*^ 

In  preparing  for  the  election  of  this  year  it  soon  became 
evident  to  the  National  Republicans  that  Lincoln  could  not  be 
run  again,  as  a  combination  of  both  opposing  parties  might 
defeat  him.*  There  were,  however,  two  men  who  if  nomi- 
nated by  the  National  Republicans  would  unite  the  whole  party. 
One  was  Adams,  who  had  already  been  nominated  by  the 
Antimasons,  and  the  other  Edward  Everett.  Both  were  sin- 
cere Antimasons.  Everett  had  never  declared  his  belief  in 
political  Antimasonry,  and  therefore  was  not  so  likely  to  unite 
the  two  parties,  while  he  was  Antimasonic  enough  to  bo 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  the  Masons.-^ 
Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  had  supported  Lin- 
coln in  the  last  election,  had  written  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  which  he  advocated  the  election  of  such 
members  to  the  legislature  of  that  State  as  should  vote  for 


a  Albany  Argus,  August  30, 1833. 

f>  Proceedings  Massachusetbt  Antimasonic  Convention,  September  11, 12, 18, 1888:  Boston, 
1833.    Independent  Chronicle,  September  14. 18. 1833. 

c  Adams's  Diary,  IX,  6.  See  also  ibi<l.,  p.  25.  "The  controversy  seems  destined  to 
destroy  the  comforts  and  tranquillity  of  my  Inst  days,  and  to  bring  my  life  to  close  in 
hopeless  conflict  with  the  world." 

d  Albany  Argus,  September  12, 1833.    See  also  ibid.,  September  16, 18, 1833. 

<•  Adams's  Diary,  IX,  45.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  25,  where  Lincoln  attributes  to  Adams's 
publications  on  Masonry  the  falling  olT  in  his  support. 

/Independent  Chronicle,  May  15,  July  27, 183:i. 
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the  repeal  of  the  Masonic  charters.^  He  was  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  opponents  of  Masonry  on  social 
and  religious  grounds  in  the  country.  He  was,  therefore, 
opposed  by  all  the  Masonic  power  in  the  National  Republican 
party  and  by  Lincoln  and  his  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  behind  him  the  powerful  support  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
his  friends.* 

As  the  convention  drew  near  it  was  apparent  that  Boston 
and  the  Masons  would  do  their  best  to  oppose  him,^  and  so 
successful  were  their  efforts  that  the  man  once  President  of 
the  United  States  was  put  aside,  and  John  Davis  was  nomi- 
nated instead.^ 

The  campaign  created  considerable  interest  and  animosity. 
The  part  that  Boston  and  Worcester  Masons  had  played  in 
defeating  the  nomination  of  Adams,  together  with  the  hatred 
of  the  city  by  the  countrj^  districts  where  Antimasoniy  was 
strong,  gav^e  the  Antimasons  a  greater  enthusiasm,  perhaps, 
than  they  had  before  possessed.''  Mr.  Davis,  however,  ob- 
tained a  plurality,  receiving  25,149  votes,  while  Adams  re- 
ceived about  18,274;  Morton,  15,493;  and  Allen  (Working- 
men),  3,459.  Adams  carried  Norfolk,  Bristol,  Franklin, 
Middlesex,  and  Plymouth.-^    The  election  went  to  the  legisla- 

a  Independent  Chronicle,  October  2,  September  28,  1833.  He  was  not  proscrlptive, 
however.  See  letter  to  Davis,  NUea's  Refriater,  XLV,  86;  Adams's  Diary,  VIII,  pp.  426, 
428.  His  opinion  of  the  order  is  characteristic  :  "It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation 
how  such  degrading  forms,  such  execrable  oaths,  and  such  cannibal  penalties  should 
have  been  submitted  to  by  wise,  spirited,  and  virtuous  men.  It  Is  humiliating. to  the 
human  character." 

b  Webster  had  been  nominated  on  January  10, 1H33,  for  President  by  the  Antimasons 
of  the  legislature. 

c Adams's  Diary,  IX,  16.  "The  National  Republicans  of  Boston  have  elected  G3  dele- 
gates to  the  Worcester  convention,  35  of  whom  are  Freemasons." 

^Independent  Chronicle,  October  19, 1833.  The  address  of  the  convention  condemned 
Antimasonr}'.  Adams  says  one  of  the  leaders  against  him  was  William  Sullivan,  of 
whom  he  remarks:  "Sullivan  has  the  double  venom  of  Hartford  convention  Federalism 
and  of  spurious  masonry  in  his  blood."    Adams's  Diary,  IX.  pp.  20, 24. 

'This  spirit  is  evident  In  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  where  the  "aristocracy  of 
the  cities"  and  the  "monarchial"  tendencies  of  the  Masons  were  harped  upon.  Davis 
was  accused  of  being  the  tool  of  the  manufacturers.  General  Dearborn,  who  was  run- 
ning for  Congress,  was  called  "  the  most  eloquent  and  grandiloquent  representative  of 
the  Boston  aristocracy." 

Bee  Independent  Chronicle,  August  16.  November  9, 1833,  quotations  from  Boston  Advo- 
cate. See,  also.  Proceedings  of  Convention,  Boston,  1833.  S.  D.  Green  was  editor  of  the 
Advocate.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  same  lodge  with  Morgan,  and  had  lectured  on 
Masonry  around  the  country.  His  adventures  are  set  forth  in  his  book  called  the 
"Broken  Seal."  His  paper  constantly  harped  on  "Boston  aristocracy,"  and  later  fol- 
lowed Richard  Rush  into  the  Democratic  ranks.    Adams's  Diary,  IX,  48. 

/Independent  Chronicle,  November  13.  l.').  IC,  20, 27.  December  21, 1833.  Albany  Aigus, 
November  12,  20,  1833.    Albany  Evening  Journal,  November  15, 1833. 
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ture,  whereupon  Mr.  Adams  withdrew  from  the  contest  in 
order  to  unite  the  two  parties. '^ 

183*4. 

The  National  Republicans  in  the  legislature  carried  out  their 
policy  of  filling  the  senatorial  vacancies  with  members  of 
their  own  party  without  reference  to  the  actual  votes  of  the 
people.*  They  were  well  paid  for  this  partisanship,  however, 
when  it  was  seen  that  a  resolution  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits could  not  be  forced  through  without  the  aid  of  the 
Antimasons.  Through  the  influence  of  Adams,  who  saw  the 
danger  of  the  Antimasons  going  over  to  the  Democrats,  as 
they  did  in  Rhode  Island,  if  the  National  Republican  policy 
was  kept  up,*^  eflforts  were  made  to  conciliate  them.  Accord- 
ingly a  bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  grand  lodge  in  order 
that  a  building  which  they  were  erecting  in  Boston  could  be 
completed  was  defeated.  This  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  act 
of  incorporation.^ 

In  response  to  many  petitions,  a  bill  was  introduced  against 
extra  judicial  oaths.  It  produced  a  great  debate,  the  house  on 
the  whole  favored  it  and  the  senate  opposed  it.  It  was  finally 
passed  by  leaving  out  the  word  "masonic''  and  softening  its 
provisions  so  as  to  make  them  very  easy  to  evade.''  An 
investigation  into  Freemasonry  was  also  begun,  the  house,  as 
before,  favoring  it  and  the  senate  opposing  it.  The  house 
went  so  far  as  to  favor  giving  the  committee  on  the  matter 
full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  but  this  was  killed 
in  the  senate,  and  consequently  the  investigation  amounted  to 
nothing.-^ 

<i  Adams'8  Diary,  IX,  71.    Independent  Chronicle.  January  11,  1834. 

frThey  had  a  majority  over  the  other  two  parties.  Niles  Register,  XLV,  330,  says  there 
were  297  National  Republicans,  135  Antimasons,  and  126  Jackson  men  in  the  lower  house. 
The  Independent  Chronicle,  January  4. 1834,  says  that  in  all  but  two  cases  the  Democrats 
and  Antimasons  combined.  See  also  Niles  Register,  XLVII,  182.  Adams  calls  the 
National  Republican  party  a  "  Union  of  federalism  and  Freemasonry."  Adams's  Diary, 
IX.  pp.  17, 70. 

c  Adams's  Diary,  pp.  9, 65, 66, 103. 

rf  Niles  Register,  XLV,331.  Independent  Chronicle,  January  4. 18^1.  They  had  already 
tried  several  times  to  have  their  power  increased.  They  did  not  dissolve  their  organiza- 
tion, although  a  large  part  of  them  in  W«)rcester  County  especially  resolved  that  the  so- 
ciety was  unnecessary,  and  disbanded.  Niles  Register.  XLVI,  447.  Independent  Chron- 
icle, August  23,  October  1,  1S34. 

'•Independent  Chronicle.  January  29.  February  1,  March  13.  A  great  deal  of  the  debate 
was  caused  by  the  Boston  Masonic  Mirror's  statement  that  it  would  not  harm  Masonry. 

/See  Indepemlent  Chronicle,  January  31,  February  5, 22,  April  4, 1834.  See  also  pamph- 
let, "An  Investigation  into  Freemastinry."  printetl  by  order  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, Boston,  1834. 
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These  useless  measures  did  a  great  deal  to  drive  the  more 
radical  Antimasons  away  from  the  Whig  party,  then  forming, 
and  to  turn  them  toward  the  Democrats.  It  was  only  through 
the  efforts  of  Adams,  Everett,  and  Webster  that  they  were 
kept  in  the  party  at  all.^  These  gentlemen  tried  to  heal  the 
split  by  every  means  in  their  power.  In  declining  to  be  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  Adams  had  stated  that 
the  Antimasonic  party  was  in  hopeless  minority,  and  as  they 
had  the  same  policy  as  the  National  Republicans  they  should 
unite  with  them.* 

Earl}"  in  the  3^ear  the  Antimasons  addressed  a  letter  to  Davis, 
questioning  him  as  to  his  position  on  the  matter  of  Masonry. 
His  reply  did  not  satisfy  them,  although  he  greatly  desired 
peace  and  was  supported  by  Adams.  ^  The  Whig  convention 
made  no  overtures,  but  nominated  Davis  and  Armstrong.'' 

The  Antimasonic  conv^ention  was  ruled  by  the  radicals,  and 
its  proceedings  were  decidedly  interesting.  Mr.  Hallett,  one 
of  the  members,  Hj)oke  of  the  efforts  at  conciliation  made  by 
some  of  the  party,  and  advocated  an  independent  position. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said: 

Who  is  to  blame,  then,  if  this  j>srty  now  resolve  to  depend  on  their  own 
resources;  to  select  able  and  9ound  and  efficient  candidates?  If  coining  as 
they  do  from  the  people,  they  take  their  candidates,  not  from  the  exclu- 
sive circle  of  aristocracy,  but  from  the  people?  Look  around,  sir,  in  this 
assembly.  Do  you  find  great  wealth  or  great  individual  pretensions  here? 
No,  sir.  You  see  the  best  -samples  that  the  enlightened  towns  of  this 
Commonwealth  can  furnish  of  their  substantial,  intelligent,  moral  yeo- 
manry, mechanics,  and  workingmen,  *  *  »  men  of  moral  courage, 
the  middling  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  to  whom  alone,  in  these  de- 
generate days  our  country  can  ever  look  for  the  exercise  of  that  moral 
courage  which  achieved  her  independence.  ^ 


n  AdamH's  Diary,  IX,  pp.  65,  170.  Independent  Chronicle,  NoVember  8.  1834.  The  plan 
of  the  radicalH  wa.s  to  unite  upon  Morton. 

2>  Vermont  State  Journal,  January  20, 1834. 

c  Adams'H  Diary,  IX,  184.    For  Davis's  letter.  «ee  Niles  Register,  XLVI,  433. 

rf  Independent  Chronicle,  August  23,  1834. 

« Substantially  the  same  language  wan  used  in  the  convention  of  1831.  See  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  May  23. 1831.  As  to  the  nomination  of  Davis  in  the  previous  year  it 
was  said:  "  It  was  pretended  at  the  time  by  some  of  the  Masonic  party  that  the  Antipia- 
sonry  of  Mr.  Adums  was  not  so  seric^iis  an  objection  as  was  his  former  desertion  of  the 
Federal  party  and  his  known  hostility  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion. To  obviate  this  pretended  or  real  objection  to  the  democracy  of  Mr.  Adams,  it  was 
well  known  to  the  committee  of  the  Worcester  convention,  who  pushed  Mr.  Davis  into 
the  field,  that  if  the  name  of  Edward  Everett  were  presented,  Mr.  Adams  would  use  his 
influence  with  tlio.se  who  nominated  him  to  permit  him  to  withdraw  in  order  to  promote 
a  concentration  of  action  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Everett;  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  was  received  by  the  Masonic  convention  at  Worcester  with  scarcely  less 
Bcom  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams  although  Mr.  Everett  never  had  and  never  has  in  any 
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As  neither  Adams  nor  Everett  permitted  their  names  to  be 
used,  John  Bailey  was  nominated  for  governor.^ 

The  party,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  Davis  received 
43,757  votes,  Morton  18,683,  Bailey,  10,160,  Allen  166.* 

183/3. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1835  saw  Antimasonry  very  fee- 
ble in  Massachusetts.  The  Whigs  showed  their  hatred  of  the 
party  by  electing  John  Davis  senator  over  Adams.*^    Never- 

way  detached  himself  from  the  National  Republican  party,  but  uniformly  supported  its 
meet  ultra  measures  In  State  or  nation,  with  the  bare  exception  of  the  support  of  Free- 
masonry.'   Prrxieedings  of  convention. 

a  Proceedings  of  convention.  Bailey  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  He  was  a 
tariff  man  In  1824.  He  attacked  Otis  in  1820  for  his  defense  of  the  Hartford  convention. 
In  1831  he  was  a  senator  from  Norfolk,  and  again  in  1833.  As  he  was  not  a  lawyer  it 
was  Mihl:  "  His  views  are  not  narrowed  down  by  a  profession  which  in  modem  times  is 
aliii0«t  Always  arrayed  on  the  side  of  wealth  and  ari8to<>racy  against  the  people."  The 
convention  report  is  full  of  such  expressions,  directed  against  "  lUtra  Federalists,"  "aris- 
tocrats." "lawyers,"  etc.  Heman  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor,  hut 
declined,  and  George  Odiorne,  of  Boston,  was  substituted.  A  convention  ratifying  the 
choice  of  Bailey  was  held  In  Norfolk.  This  convention  said  that  "John  Davis  •  *  • 
is  *  *  *  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  for(*ed  into  office,  HO  completely  under  the 
conUttl  of  ultra  aristocracy,  the  ultra  Federalism,  and  the  ultra  Freemasonry  of  Boston 
and  Worcester  [Worcester  had  been  called  the  "very  throne  of  Masonry  in  the  Common- 
wealth" by  Adams  in  1883.  See  Adams's  letter  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1833.]  *  *  •  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  act  for  the  people  and  with  the 
people,  *  *  *  whereas  John  Bailey  •  •  •  must  look  for  support  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  the  middle  interest,  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and  not  to  tlie  combined 
wealth  of  the  great  cities  and  towns.  *  *  *  [As]  farmers,  mechanics,  and  workingmen , 
while  we  respect  highly  talented  and  distinguished  men,  and  rejoice  to  do  them  honor 
wherever  we  find  them  acting  honestly  as  friends  of  the  jKHiple  and  not  a^  instruments 
of  aristocracy,  and  frecma«>nry,  we  nevertheless  are  pained  to  see  the  tendency  In  this 
country  of  distinguished  men  to  combine  with  wealth  and  aristocracy  against  the  popular 
will."  See  proceedings  of  Anti masonic  Uepublican  Delegates  to  convention  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  held  in  Dedham,  the  20th  of  October,  mn.  The  Suffolk  meeting,  November  3, 
1884,  resolved:  "That  too  much  influence  has  bi^n  unconsciously  exerted  over  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  by  means  of  the  social  influence  of  the  aristocracy  of  Boston,"  et^*. 
An  editorial  in  the  B<jston  Advocate,  November  4, 1H34,  says:  "  Will  they  [the  people] 
exercise  their  rights  as  legislators  for  their  own  Ix^t  interesta,  or  will  they  send  men  to 
the  legislature  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  capitalists  of  Boston  and  Lowell? 
*  *  *  Shall  Boston  make  the  laws  for  the  State;  •  «  *  shall  lawyers  fix  the  statutes 
to  their  liking?  ♦  •  •  The  Whig  i>arty  •  •  ♦  [being]  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  aristocracy  *  *  *  laws  •  •  •  will  be  framed  •  •  •  to  suit  espei-ially,  mo- 
nopolists, men  of  large  capital,  and  lawyers.  *  «  •  Boston  will  strive  to  send  a  regi- 
ment of  Whigs,  all  in  the  interests  of  raono|M>liNlM.  The  country  must  send  her  full  com- 
plement of  sound  and  firm  men  to  meet  this  army  and  watch  their  movements." 

The  State  convention  adopted  a  resolution  which  has  great  significance  when  the 
future  is  consldereil.  It  was  rcMilved  "  that  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  present  memo- 
rials to  Congiess  from  the  people,  praying  lor  meiisures  to  insure  a  more  thorough  quali- 
fication of  adult  foreigners  previous  to  their  full  adiniMiion  to  the  powers  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  lor  a  provision  extending  the  renunciation  of  oathsand  foreign  allegiance 
to  a  like  renunciation  of  all  oaths  to  nirret  mK'ietieH.' 

f> Independent  Chronicle,  NovcmlM>r  12,  1ft,  19,  Decenilx'r  27,  1834;  January  14.  l>tito. 
Vermont  Stale  Journal,  March  10,  22, 1831. 

c  Nlles  8  Register.  XLVll,  387. 
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theless,  with  the  Presidential  contest  coming  on,  something 
had  to  be  done  to  unite  the  parties.  This  union  was  brought 
about  by  the  nomination  of  Edward  Everett  by  the  Whigs. 
Such  a  move  could  not  but  be  approved  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  Antimasons,  and  consequently  the  choice  was  ratified  in 
their  convention. '^  Only  a  few  radical  Masons  and  Antimasons 
refused  to  concur  in  these  proceedings.*  The  election  resulted 
in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  Everett. *" 

As  the  Presidential  election  was  approaching  the  Antima- 
sonic  State  convention  resolved  to  have  a  national  convention,^ 
but  as  no  other  States  agreed  the  matter  was  dropped.  How- 
ever, a  iK)i'tion  of  the  part}'  in  the  legislature  met  and  nomi- 
nated Webster  and  Granger.' 

The  Antimasons  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  radicals,  were  completely  united  with  the  Whig  party  in 
the  election  of  1836.^ 


« Independent  Chronicle,  Febniary  28,  1835.  The  Whigs  of  the  legislature  put  his 
name  In  nomination.  On  October  11,  1835,  the  Antimasons  ratified  the  choice,  but  sub- 
stituted William  Foster  instead  of  Armstrong  for  lieutenant-governor.  Proceedings 
of  convention. 

b  Armstrong  was  dissatisfied  because  Webster,  Everett,  and  Davis  had  shut  him  out, 
and  did  not  accept  the  nomination  but  ran  himself.  (Adams's  Diary,  IX,  pp.  242,  243.) 
For  other  discontent  see  Independent  Chronicle,  October  17, 1835. 

c  Independent  Chronicle,  November  11, 14, 18, 1835. 

'I  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  March  5, 1835. 

r  "  Rciiolutions  adopted  by  Antimasonic  members  at  the  legislature  oppo«ie<]  to  the 
nomination  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,"  March  9, 1836.  See  also  Vermont  State  Journal, 
March  22, 1836. 

/Some  of  the  party  worked  for  Morton,  as  there  was  still  great  hatred  of  the  "  aristo- 
cratic Whigs."    Independent  Chronicle,  October  28,  31, 1885.    Adams's  Diary,  IX,  313. 
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CHAPTER  XXl.-OHIO. 


The  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  settled  by  a  New  England 
population  and  connected  directly  with  the  Antimasonic  line 
of  counties  which  led  through  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania, 
into  the  ""infected  district"  of  New  York,  formed  good  soil 
for  Antimasonic  doctrines.  These  counties  were  also  thor- 
ough National  Republican  counties  and  thus  shared  the  fate 
of  that  party. ** 

Weed  says  that  in  1828  his  paper  was  ordered  from  all 
pai'ts  of  this  district.  In  his  report  upon  the  press  in  the 
Antimasonic  convention  of  1830,  Seward  traced  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  agitation  in  the  State  to  the  fact  that  an 
'*  editor  fourteen  months  ago,  l)y  invitation,  went  with  only 
his  printing  materials  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  com- 
menced an  Antimasonic  paper  in  Portage  County."''  Another 
account  makes  Ashtabula  the  first  county  in  the  State  to 
accept  the  doctrines.^  B}^  September,  1880,  Antimasonic 
presses  had  been  established  in  Adams,  Knox,  Tusc^arawas, 
Harrison,  Wayne,  Richland,  Huron,  Portage,  Geauga,  and 
Ashtabula. '^ 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  issue  into  poli- 
tics in  1829,  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  polit- 
ical bitterness  such  as  marked  the  cause  of  Antimasonry  in 
other  States.  In  fact  it  is  extremely  hard  to  tell  the  Anti- 
masonic candidates  for  the  legislature  from  the  National 
Republican.  In  spite  of  the  great  canal  system  of  the  State, 
in  politics  Ohio  contrasted  strongly  with  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  more  like  Vermont.     There  were  no  great 

a  In  1828  Jackwm  carried  the  State,  V>ut  the  chief  Hupport  of  AdamK  came  from  this 
northern  tier  of  coiiiitle*).— Peniu*ylvaiiift  Reporter,  November  11,  1828:  Ohio  Sentinel, 
Columbus,  November  15,  18'2H.  The  State,  however,  elected  a  National  Republican  gov- 
ernor by  a  majority  of  2,120.    S«'e  Ohio  St4itc  Journal,  December  4,  6, 10,  18, 1828. 

'>  Albany  Evening  Journal,  March  1,  1831. 

t-Ohlo  Star,  quoiiKi  in  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October  28, 1881. 

rf  Seward's  report  on  the  press,  September  11, 1880. 
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party  questions  apparently  and  no  fierce  or  bitter  contentions 
over  sectional  matters,  such  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  seems  to  have  voted  as  a  general  thing 
independently  of  party  issues.  Questions  such  as  roads, 
canals,  and  other  matters  of  ^'purely  legislative  character 
appear  to  have  been  decided  solel}'  on  their  own  merits,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  political  predilections  of  the  mem- 
bers with  whom  they  originated."^  In  all  the  course  of  Anti- 
masonry  in  Ohio,  there  were  no  controversies  upon  the  subject 
such  as  rent  the  other  States. 

In  1830  a  convention  of  30  delegates  from  12  counties  was 
held  at  Canton,  Ohio,  on  July  21.  It  elected  delegates  to  the 
national  convention,  but  outside  of  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  political  in  its  character.*  The  party  did  not  grow  to 
any  extent,  and  in  1831  it  had  but  15  members  in  both  houses 
together.  ** 

The  nomination  of  Wirt  was  received  without  any  great 
bitterness  b}'  the  National  Republicans.  It  was  said  ^'  that 
aside  from  our  dislike  to  the  party  grounds  upon  which  he 
was  nominated,  and  the  decided  preferences  which  we  have 
for  another,  we  feel  no  objection  to  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency."'' The  truth  was  that  the  Clay  leaders  saw  that  the 
only  hope  for  their  party  in  Ohio  was  some  kind  of  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Antimasons.  If  the  party  split,  the  r^se  was 
hopeless.     Said  a  Clay  paper  of  the  time: 

We  must  examine  our  position,  and  if  it  promise  nothing  but  defeat,  we 
should  agree  to  change  it.  *  *  *  If  we  do  not,  but  plunge  on  in  reckless 
and  hopeless  desperation,  defeat  is  an  inevitable  consequence.  *  ♦  ♦  if 
we  are  so  devoted  to  one  man  that,  if  he  can  not  succeed,  we  care  not  who 
does,  then,  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  succeed.  *  *  ♦  if  petty  personal 
predilections  control  us,  or  '* coalition"  terrify  us,  the  case  is  hopeless — 
utterly,  irretrievably  hopeless;  it  is  consummate  folly  to  proceed  in  the 
contest. '' 


«Ohio  state  Journal  (Clay),  February  19, 1829. 

i>  Ohio  State  Journal,  Auguiit  5, 1830.  Thli«  year  tne  National  Republicans  again  elected 
their  candidate,  Duncan  Me  Arthur,  by  about  1,000  votes.— Ohio  State  Journal,  October  28, 
November  4, 1830. 

c  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Telegraph,  quoted  in  Albany  Argus,  December  9, 1831.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  were  indi8tinguishable  from  the  Clay  members.  The  Moral  Envoy, 
November  10, 1830,  an  Antimasonic  paper,  said  that  in  that  year  members  were  elected 
from  Portage,  ANhtabula,  Qeauga,  and  Huron  counties.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal 
claimed  Senator  Thomas  Irwin  as  an  Antimason.— Albany  Evening  Journal,  February  28, 
1831.  Jonathan  Sloan,  elected  from  the  Fifteenth  district  (Lorain,  Cuyahoga,  Portage,  and 
Medina),  in  the  northeast,  was  probably  an  Antimason. — Adams,  Diary,  IX,  114. 

(iHamilton  Intelligencer  (Clay),  November  19, 1831. 

'Cincinnati  Gazette  (Clay),  May  2, 1882,  quoted  in  Columbus  Sentinel.  May  81, 1882. 
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The  Antiraasonic  convention  which  met  on  June  12,  1832, 
at  Columbus,  after  tendering  the  nomination  to  several  gen- 
tlemen who,  although  Antimasons,  refused  to  split  the  opposi- 
tion to  Jackson,  finally  chose  Darius  Lyman,  of  Portage 
County,  previously  a  member  of  the  senate  from  that  district, 
and  pledged  an  electoral  ticket  to  Wirt  and  Ellmaker." 

The  nomination  was,  however,  not  immediately  concurred 
in  by  the  Cla}'  party,  who  nominated  Governor  McArthur. 
That  gentleman,  however,  declined  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  lack  of  unity  would  defeat  him.  He  gave  the  follow- 
ing reason  for  his  actions: 

With  a  view  of  uniting  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  General 
Jackson,  upon  one  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  and  also  upon  an 
electoral  ticket  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  with  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object  I  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
have  my  name  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  that  office  at  the 
ensuing  election.  ^ 

Immediately  after  the  above  announcement  the  papers 
which  had  been  warmly  supporting  McArthur  and  abusing 
the  Antimasons  turned  about  and  praised  the  nomination  of 
Lyman  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  and  of  the  necessity 
of  opposing  Jackson  successfull}'/  The  union  of  the  partes, 
however,  came  too  late  to  quiet  all  dissensions,  and  in  many 
counties  it  was  hardly  known  at  all.  This  was  true  especially 
in  the  southern  counties,  and  led  directly  to  Lyman's  defeat. 
Lucas,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  about  8,060  major- 
ity.    Lyman  polled  his  strongest  vote  in  the  northern  tier  of 

The  Antimasonic  State  committee,  immediately  after  the 
election,  issued  an  address  recommending  the  abandonment  of 

(tOhloState  Journal,  June '23.  INfJ.  See  a1(M>  Albany  Argus,  June  27, 28, 1832.  Colum- 
huH  Sentinel.  June  21,  1832.    Nntional  Historian,  St.  Oairsville,  July  14.  1832. 

'♦Ohio  State  Journal,  September  15.  1832.  See  alw)  Albany  Evening  Journal.  Septem- 
ber 24,  1832. 

f  Said  one  of  these  paperH:  "Darius  Lyman  •  •  •  is  a  gentleman  of  unapproachable 
clmracter,  he  is  In  favor  of  the  Constitution,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  He  is  In  principle  a  National  Republican.  *  •  *  We  are  op- 
posed to  political  Antimasonry,  but  when  we  have  to  choose  l)etween  a  man  whose 
principles  we  oppose  and  whose  moral  character  is  disreputable;  and  one  who  stands  high 
for  his  talents  and  integrity  and  whose  politics  are  National  Republican,  we  can  not 
hesitate."  Hamilton  Intelligencer,  September  27. 1832.  For  similar  expressions,  see  Ohio 
State  Journal,  September  29, 1832. 

rf Columbus  Sentinel,  October  25,  1832.  See  also  Albany  Argus,  October  18,  20,  22,  No- 
vember 2,  1832;  New  York  Standard,  October  17,  1832;  Albany  Evening  Journal,  October 
29. 1632;  National  Historian,  St.  Clairsville,  October  27, 1832. 
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the  AntimauoDic  electoral  ticket  and  the  support  of  the  Clay 
electoral  ticket,  with  the  idea  that  if  Wirt  had  the  greater 
outnber  of  votes  throughout  the  country  the  ticket  would  be 
thrown  for  him — in  fact,  they  proposed  somewhat  the  same 
arrangement  as  in  New  York."  This  brought  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  the  radical  Antimasous  throughout  the  State,  and 
led  to  disaentions  and  to  the  dividing  of  the  opposition  to 
Jackson/  although  the  National  Republican  papers  tried  to 
keep  before  the  minds  of  the  Antitnasons  that  it  was  a  mu- 


tUHl  ticket,  which  would  be  given  to  the  liighest  number  uf 
votes."  The  coalition  was  unsuccessful,  tm  Jackson  received 
4,707  votes  for  a  majority.  There  were  only  about  5(H)  votew 
given  to  Wirt  independently  in  the  State.''  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  the  Antimasons  of  Ohio  voted  with  a  fair  dc- 

aSecColumbua  EmlKnint  Eilra.  qual«d  In  AlbHti 
Albanr  Arpu.  October  20.  1832:  HunllloD  InlelliKeD 
October  ja.  leSS;  NilW  Register,  XUII.  138. 

AAlbiui)-  Argiu,  Novumber  I,  2,  1832;  BwUin  Columbian  Senlioel,  Nov< 
IYoI«tits  "condemniDgany  bargain"  bad  been  made  before  the  anion  to 
NationalHtatoHan,  October  13, 18S2,  report  of  Uniontown,  Belmont  rrnintj 

"ObloStaleJounisl,  October Z?,  18312. 

If  Ohio  St&ta  Journal.  November  IT,  IS32;  Columbun  Monitor  Extra,  quo 
AtBDB,  November  IT,  1BS2. 

H,  Doc.  461,  pt  1 M 
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gree  of  enthufliasm  for  the  Clay  electoral  ticket.  They  were 
accuHed  of  treachery  by  the  National  Republicans  throughout 
the  country,  but  the  Ohio  Clay  papers  did  not  support  this 
charge  and  praised  them  for  their  zeal.'* 

This  election  was  the  deathblow  to  Antimasonry  in  Ohio 
and  although  conventions  were  held  after  this  ^  and  petitions 
were  sent  to  the  legislatuj*e  constantly,^  political  Antimasonry 
united  in  1834  with  the  new  Whig  movement  in  Ohio  which 
arose  over  the  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren.*' 
The  Antimasonic  cause  never  had  great  strength  in  Ohio 
and  is  chiefl}^  important  for  its  possibilities  to  the  party  if  it 
had  developed.  The  Antimasonic  leaders  and  newspapers  of 
the  East  gave  much  attention  to  it,  and  as  we  shall  see  the 
party  sought  a  president  from  the  State  in  the  person  of  Judge 
McLean.* 

aOhloStato  Journal,  November  '24, 1832. 

b Pennsylvania  Telegraph.  March  12,  1K34:  PennHylvania  Intelligencer,  Novemlier  26, 
1834. 
<" Ohio  Statesman  and  Annals  of  ProgruMH,  (U)lumbuH,  18V9.  p.  166. 
rfOhio  State  Journal,  October  25,  m\i. 
<f  For  other  States  see  the  appendix. 
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As  early  a.s  1827  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  New  York  had 
already  formed  the  plan  of  a  great  national  organization,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Henry  Clay  upon 
the  question  of  Masonry,  in  view  of  making  him  a  possible 
candidate.^ 

In  1828,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Adams  made  himself  the 
national  leader  of  Antimasonry  by  his  letter  upon  that  subject 
during  the  campaign.*  He,  however,  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  leaders;  the  ''  cause  needed  a  new  name  not  before 
identified  with  its  history.  *  *  *  It  felt  that  it  could 
derive  no  strength  or  prestige  from  the  nomination  of  one  of 
its  well  known  and  practiced  leaders."^  Then,  too,  he  was 
unpopular  in  New  York  and  his  nomination  would  hurt  the 
cause  there.  ^ 

It  was  to  Henry  Clay,  therefore,  that  the  party  turned  for 
a  leader  who  would  unite  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
Jackson;  but,  unfortunately,  Clay  was  a  Mason.  As  he  was 
known  to  be  but  half-hearted  in  his  adherence  to  the  order 
every  sort  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  make  him  re- 
nounce it,  or  at  least  show  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
political  Antimasonry.*"     But  the  actions  of  the  Antimasons 

a  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  860. 

b  Albany  Argus,  August  6,  26, 1828. 

c  Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  90. 

ffSeward  to  Weed,  September  14, 1831.    Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  41. 

'Clay's  Correspondence,  304,  January  23,  1831.  "I  have  been  urged,  entreated,  im- 
portuned, to  make  some  declaration  short  of  renunciation  of  Masonrj'.  which  would 
satisfy  the  Antis.  But  I  have  hitherto  declined  all  interference  on  that  subject.  While 
I  do  not,  and  never  did  care  about  Masonry,  I  shall  abstain  from  making  myself  any 
party  to  that  strife.  I  tell  them  that  Masonry  and  Antima.««)ry  has  legitimately  in  my 
opinion  nothing  to  do  with  politics;  that  I  never  acted,  in  public  or  private  life,  under 
any  Masonic  influence;  that  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  any  lodge;  that 
I  voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  no  Mason,  against  General  Jackson,  a  Mason."  See  letter  to  Anti 
masons  In  Nlles's  Register,  XLI,  260,  in  which  he  said  that  to  use  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  "  abolish  or  advance  the  Interest  of  Masonry  or  Antimasonry  •  *  *  would 
be  an  act  of  usurpation  or  tyranny." 
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of  New  York,  as  reported  throughout  the  country,''  an  well 
em  the  inconsistency  of  renouncing  Masonry  for  merely  politi- 
cal purposes,  led  him  to  '' disclaim  and  repudiate  the  party."* 
This  was  a  hard  blow  to  Weed  and  his  fellow-politicians,  who 
had  carefully  worked  the  matter  up  for  some  time  under  try- 
ing criticism  and  adverse  circumstances/ 

The  Antimasons  ''generally  sympathized  with  Mr.  Clay 
upon  questions  of  Government  polic3%  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  protecting  American  industries."''  So  anx- 
ious, indeed,  were  they  to  secure  Clay  as  a  leader  that  the 
Antimasonic  papers  industriously  tried  to  clear  away  and 
explain  the  Masonic  stain.  It  was  said  that  Clay  looked  upon 
Masonry  as  a  "mere  bauble."  He  had  but  to  utter  the 
slightest  platitudes  (as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Wirt)  to 
become  the  candidate  of  the  party.  Said  the  Antimasonic 
Providence  American: 

We  care  not  about  his  renouncing  Masonry,  but  he  should  let  us  know 
that  he  is  bound  by  no  oaths  and  no  ties  that  have  not  for  their  [aim]  his 
country's  welfare,  his  whole  country's  good.  Another  year  will  not  pass 
before  we  shall  see  this,  or  Henry  Clay  is  not  the  **  frank  and  peerless 
man"  he  has  ever  shown  himself.  ^ 

Hopeless  of  securing  Cla3%  the  lea<ler^s  looked  around  for  a 
candidate  who  would  in  some  way  be  in  symi)athy  with  their 
doctrines  and  at  the  same  time  be  popular  in  the  three  great 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Calhoun  was 
considered,  because,  as  Seward  said,  "  Calhoun,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  candidates,  talks  Antimasonry,"-^  but  he  was  an 
impossibilit}^,  because  "the  stain  of  nullification"  was  "too 

a  Weed,  Autobiography,  I.  353. 

Mbid. 

••The  action  of  the  Clay  MaHoiiM  in  New  York  in  the  election  of  1K.H0  aroumnl  the  indig- 
nation of  many  of  the  Antiina!4on»  and  made  it  excee<Iingly  hard  to  put  hlH  name  for- 
ward. The  executive  committee  of  the  AntimaNonie  party  in  New  York  wrote  to  him, 
November  24, 1830,  and  told  him  they  could  "not  directly  support  him  because  of  the 
election  of  1830."    Clay'M  (Correspondence,  290. 

rfWeed,  Autobiography,  I,  850.  See  al-so  Clay'n  ('orrespondence,  30tf.  Inde{H.'ndent 
Chronicle,  September  12,  22,  1832.  This  was  true  everywhere,  except  among  M)me  of  the 
Qermans  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Albany  Evening  Journal,  June  6, 1831.  See  aluo  Ibid.,  August  3, 1831,  and  the  account 
of  the  Antimasonic  and  National  Republican  meeting  at  Abingdon,  Mass.,  July  4, 1832* 
for  similar  expre.sNions.  Certificates,  pn>bab]y  falne,  were  made  to  show  that  he  had 
demitted.  Nlles  Register,  XLI,  346.  Rush  offered  his  services  to  Clay,  if  he  would  con- 
ciliate the  Antimasons.    Clay's  Correspondence,  299. 

/Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  184.  He  did  not  believe  in  proscription,  however.— Cal- 
houn's Correspondence,  Manuscripts  Commis»>ion.  1900,  pp.  293,  296. 
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black  upon  his  record."*'  Richard  Rush  was  then  thought  of, 
but  he  soon  made  it  known  that  he  should  decline  if  offered 
the  nomination.^ 

Negotiations  were  next  opened  with  McLean,  of  Ohio.  Ohio 
seemed  to  furnish  good  ground  for  the  Antimasonic  spirit, 
because  of  its  large  National  Republican  New  England  popula- 
tion, and  it  was  hoped  that  if  McLean  was  nominated  the  State 
would  become  Antimasonic.  The  party  would  then,  it  was 
thought,  control  the  three  great  States.  *'■  McLean  was  com- 
municated with  and  gave  his  consent  on  condition  that  no 
other  candidate  should  be  put  forward  against  Jackson.^ 
New  England,  however,  strongl}^  favored  Adams  and  was 
jealous  of  McLean,  because  it  was  thought  that  he  was  "a 
prot^g^"  of  Calhoun's,  a  feeling  which  was  thought  by  Seward 
to  have  been  "grounded  upon  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams 
regarding  McLean."*  Seward  went  to  Boston  to  patch  the 
matter  up,  and  found  Adams  unwilling  to  run,  although,  if 
nominated,  he  would  not  decline.  He  did  not  wish  to  disrupt 
the  National  Republican  party,  and  regarded  "a  harmonious 
choice  at  Baltimore"  as  "vastly  more  important  than  a  per- 
\   sonal  question."-^ 

Before  the  convention  assembled  it  became  known  that  Clay 
would  accept  a  nomination  from  the  National  Republicans. 
This  brought  a  letter  from  McLean  declining  the  nomination.'' 
The  party  was  thus  left  without  a  candidate  when  the  conven- 
tion opened.  However,  Weed,  accompanied  by  John  C. 
Spencer,  Albert  H.  Tmey,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Abner 
Phillips,  of  Boston,  called  upon  William  Wirt  and  induced 
him  to  become  a  candidate,^  although  he  was  a  Mason  and  had 
never  renounced  the  order.    He  was,  nevertheless,  nominated.* 


a  Seward,  Autobiography,  1, 18<1.  Says  Seward,  "the  free,  the  cold,  clear,  IntelligeDt 
North  is  the  field  for  the  growth  of  our  cause.  Let  us  not  jeapordize  it  by  transferring 
its  main  stalk  into  South  Carolina  sands.  The  great  States  which  we  need,  and  must 
combine,  are  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York.    In  these  Calhoun  is  lost."    Ibid.,  1, 195. 

ft  Adams's  Diary,  VIII,  403. 

<•  Seward,  Autobiography,  1, 195. 

dWeed,  Autobiography,  I,  389. 

<'Weed,  Autobiography,  II,  41. 

/Ibid.    See,  also,  Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  1%,  206. 

vWeed,  Autobiijgraphy,  I,  pp.  390,  391.  I  have  not  included  an  extended  account  of 
the  convention,  because  the  proceedings  throw  no  new  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
proceeding!  contain  the  average  Antimasonic  speeches  and  are  of  little  signiilcance. 

A  Stevens  opposed  his  nomination  to  the  la.Mt  moment,  thinking  that  if  the  nomination 
was  forced  upon  McLean  he  would  accept.    Seward.  Autobiography,  I,  90. 
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His  letter  of  acceptance  states  his  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
It  may  be  called  a  practical  renunciation  of  Masonry,  although 
he  nowhere  announces  the  fact  explicitly,  nor  does  he  con- 
demn and  denounce  the  order.  In  fact,  his  letter  makes  light 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  is  in  astonishing  contradiction  to  the 
supposedly  prescriptive  tendencies  of  the  movement.  He 
does  not  say  that  no  Mason  should  be  elected  to  oflBce.  In 
short,  he  says  nothing  which  could  be  objected  to  by  the 
Masons  of  the  National  Republican  party.  This  remarkable 
document  said,  in  substance: 

I  have  repeatedly  and  continually,  both  in  conversation  and  letters  of 
friendship,  spoken  of  Masonry  and  Antimasonry  as  a  fitter  subject  for 
farce  tjian  tragedy  and  have  been  grieved  at  seeing  some  of  my  friends 
involved  in  what  appeared  to  me  such  a  wild  and  bitter  and  unjust  perse- 
cution against  so  harmless  an  institution  as  Free  Masonry. 

He  then  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  a  sudden  change 
of  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  did  find  some  harm  in  the  action 
of  some  of  the  overzealous  members  of  the  order.  As  to 
Antimasonry  he  said: 

I  had  supposed  that  the  very  principles  of  your  union  was  a  war  of 
indiscriminate  proscription  against  all  persons  throughout  the  United 
States  who  had  ever  before  borne  the  name  of  a  Mason;  that  you  would 
put  in  nomination  no  person  who  had  ever  been  a  Mason  himself,  and  who 
would  not  moreover  pledge  himself  to  become  party  to  such  a  war  of  indis- 
criminate extermination,  and  wield  the  appointing  power  of  the  office 
under  your  dictation;  who  would  not,  in  short,  become  the  President  of 
your  party  instead  of  being  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  this  is  an  error;  ♦  *  *  I  am  relieved  from  both 
these  apprehensions  by  learning  since  your  assemblage  here  that  you  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than,  in  effect,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  the  land;  that  you  seek  to  disturb  no  portion  of  the  peaceable  and 
virtuous  citizens  of  our  country. « 

Such  equivocation  and  so  entire  a  reversal  of  all  they  had 
been  fighting  for  disgusted  the  more  earnest  Antimasons  and 
it  was  held  by  many  that  from  the  principles  he  avowed  he 
'^had  no  claim  for  the  support  of  the  Antimasons  superior  to 
either  Jackson  or  Clay." *  Wirt's  actions,  too,  after  the  nomi- 
nations were  not  such  as  would  inspire  hope  or  confidence. 
He  was  old  and  sick,  and  no  sooner  was  the  st-ep  taken  than  he 

aSeC'Lettere  of  Rush,  Adams,  and  Wirt."  Boston,  1831,  p.  46.  Kennedy's  Life  of 
Wirt,  II,  3(M.  *•  Proceedings  of  Convention  of  1831,"  Boston,  1832.   Niles's  Reglater.  XLI,88. 

t>  Huntingdon  Gazette  ( Pennsylvania)  quoted  in  Albany  Argus,  October  18, 18^1.  Niles's 
Register,  XLI.  378. 
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wished  to  withdraw.  He  said  that  his  only  object  in  accept- 
ing the  nomination  was  to  unite  the  party,  and  as  he  could  not 
do  this,  he  did  not  want  to  continue  in  the  race,  but  desired 
the  election  of  Clay.^  The  leaders  were,  however,  more  than 
satisfied  and  immediately  set  about  forming  schemes  for  get- 
ting the  votes  thrown  upon  Antimasonic  grounds  for  Wirt  to 
benefit  Clay,  the  Mason  who  had  scorned  their  cause.  How 
well  they  accomplished  this  we  have  seen.  We  have  seen 
that  their  plans  miscarried  in  every  State  except  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  even  in  Pennsylvania  the  Ger- 
mans broke  away  and  threw  their  votes  for  Jackson.^ 

The  national  election  of  1832  proved  the  futility  of  trying 
to  run  a  national  ticket  again  on  the  Antimasonic  issue.  In- 
deed, the  chief  leaders  thought  the  party  politically  dead.^ 
But  if  it  was  dead  as  a  national  party,  yet  it  was  obvious  that 
the  support  of  these  sections  was  absolutel}^  necessary  to  the 
next  anti-Jackson  noniinee  of  1835.  It  was  also  obvious  that 
Clay,  because  of  his  lack  of  prestige  in  those  districts  on 
account  of  his  previous  campaign  position  and  his  compromise 
upon  the  tariflF  question,  could  not  hope  to  unite  these  elements 
into  the  anti- Jackson  party  of  the  future.'' 

Daniel  Webster  had  upon  various  occasions  shown  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Antimasonic  cause,"^  and  Clay  being  an  impos- 
sibility, the  party  now  turned  their  eyes  toward  him.  On 
January  10,  1833,  he  was  nominated  by  a  meeting  of  the  An- 
timasons  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  through 
that  year  he  intrigued  with  the  great  leaders  in  New  York  for 
their  support.-^  We  have  already  seen  how  he  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  radical  Antimasons  in  Pennsylvania  by  his  letter  in 
in  which  he  severely  condemned  Masonry  and  agreed  with  their 
tenets.^    The  fact  that  he  came  from  New  England,  together 

a  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  II,  pp.  317,  319,  363,  369. 

t>Weed  and  Wirt  both  assert  that  Clay's  refusal  to  renounce  Masonry  spoiled  his 
chances  for  the  Presidency.  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  354.  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  II. 
380.  It  is  probable  that  he  could  never  have  secured  it  even  if  he  had  renounped.  If 
Clay  had  become  an  Antimason  he  would  have  lost  many  votes  not  only  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York,  but  in  New  England,  especially  in  the  cities  where  the  Antimasons 
were  bitterly  hated,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  have  gained  much  from  the 
German  Antimasonic  Jackson  vote  of  Pennsylvania. 

<7 Seward,  Autobiography,  I,  232.    Adams's  Diary,  IX,  March  27, 1834. 

dSee  extracts  from  Ontario  Phoenix,  New  York,  and  Boston  Free  Press,  in  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  March  30, 1833.    See  also  Albany  Evening  Journal,  February  26, 1833. 

e  Adams's  Diary,  IX,  71. 

/Tracy  to  Weed,  June  10, 1833.    Weed,  Autobiography,  II,  49. 

vNiles  Register,  XLIX,  293,  gives  the  letter. 
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with  his  attitude  toward  the  South,  made  him  difficult  to  accept 
throughout  the  country.  A  new  man  of  no  positive  principles 
was  demanded  for  such  a  disjointed  movement  as  the  Whig 
party.  Accordingly  Harrison's  statement,  that  Freemasonry 
was  a  ^'  moral  and  political  evil,"  was  made  to  serve  what  pur- 
pose it  could,  and  although  the  Massachusetts  Antimasons  again 
nominated  Webster  and  coupled  with  his  name  the  champion 
of  New  York  Antimasonry,  Francis  Granger,**  Harrison  had 
not  only  all  the  important  States  at  his  back,  but  a  large  fol- 
lowing in  the  South,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  the  candi- 
date of  the  party.* 

On  September  11,  1837,  fifty-three  Antimasons  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  met  in  Phila- 

)  delphia  and  decided  to  hold  a  nominating  convention  the  next 
year.  On  November  13,  1838,  this  convention  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  denouncing  the  Administration,  and  espe- 
cially the  subtreasury  plan,  upon  the  motion  of  the  reconciled 
Stevens,  nominated  Harrison  and  Webster.^  Webster  was 
again  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Whigs  and 

I  Tyler  was  nominated  in  his  place.  This  marks  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Antimasonic  party  in  national  affairs.'' 

Although  various  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  Anti- 
masonic  members  in  Congress  into  a  party,  yet  they  all  failed,' 
and  Antimasonic  members  voted  with  the  National  Repub- 
licans almost  without  exception.-^ 

a  Vermont  State  Journal,  March  22, 1886. 

6 The  ticket  was  Harrison  and  Granger,  finally. 

("Nilefl  Register,  LV,  pp.  176,  221.  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  November  16,  1838. 
Pennsylvania  Reporter,  November  16. 1K38.  An  electoral  ticket,  pledged  to  support  this9 
ticket,  headed  by  ex- Governor  Sbulze,  was  nominated  soon  after  in  Pennsylvania.  Nilea 
Register,  LV,  209.  The  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  the  organ  of  the  Antimasons,  kept  these 
names  at  the  head  of  its  columns  till  December  11, 1839,  when  they  gave  place  to  the 
regular  Whig  nominees. 

dThc  National  Christian  party,  founded  in  Illinois  in  1867,  kept  up  the  idea.  On  Sep- 
tember 12. 1882,  they  erected  a  monument  to  Morgan.  Weed  says  that  Seward's  anti- 
masonry  hurt  his  chances  for  nomination  in  I860.    Weed,  Autobiography,  II,  296. 

<*  Adam.<s  Diary,  VIII,  430.  gives  the  only  instance  of  such  organization.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Twenty-Hccond  C^ongress  eighteen  of  the  party  threw  their  votes  for  John  W. 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  for  speaker.  For  Antimasonry  in  Congress  see  also  Adams's  Diary, 
VIII,  441,  IX,  pp.  114,  372. 

/See  votes  on  bank  question,  Albany  Argus,  January  9,  1832;  Albany  Evening  Jotimal, 
July  6, 1832.  Deposit  bank  bill,  Hurri.sburg  Chronicle,  June  29, 1836.  The  bill  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank.  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April  27, 1838.  On  the 
tariff,  Albany  Argn$i,  January  11, 14, 1833;  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  January  10, 1838. 
The  act  to  appropriate  the  prooeo<Ls  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  Pennsylvania  Telegraph, 
September  20, 1832. 


CHAPTER  XXIII-ANALYSIS  OF  ANTIMASONRY. 


Having  considered  the  political  history  of  the  party,  it  is 
well  to  inquire  before  completing  this  study  as  to  the  condi- 
tions that  caused  the  movement  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
significant  factors  in  its  organization  and  the  incidental  aids 
to  its  growth.  That  antimasonr}^  should  have  sprung  into 
prominence  from  apparently  so  slight  a  cause  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect that  there  were  a  great  many  more  reasons  for  its  rapid 
fifrowth  and  strength  than  the  excitement  over  the  abduction 
of  William  Morgan. 

The  peculiarly  desperate  and  declining  condition  of  the 
opposition  to  Jackson  and  the  connection  of  this  opposition 
with  the  young  strength  of  Antimasonry  has  been  already 
considered  in  this  paper.  There  are,  however,  conditions 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  Antimasonry  and  incidental  to  it 
which  have  received  but  slight  mention  and  must  now  be 
summed  up  and  given  their  place  before  a  history  of  the  Anti- 
masonic  party  is  complete.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  our 
attention  upon  closer  inspection  is  that  this  strange  agitation 
occurred  in  the  remarkable  period  of  the-  Jacksonian  Democ- 
I'acy,  an  era  in  America  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  of  renewed  JeflFersonism.  It  was  a  period,  too,  of 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  of  humanitarian  movements 
such  as  temperance,  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  of  the  struggle  for  workingmen's 
rights,  of  educational  reforms,  of  Owenism,  of  Fanny  Wright- 
ism,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Abolition  agitation,  and  of  many 
other  equally  radical  movements.  In  religion  also  it  was  an 
age  of  free  thought,  discussion,  struggles  over  dogma,  and  with 
it  a  strong  reactionary  spirit  which  was  almost  fanatical  in  its 
hatred  of  the  new  French  ideas  and  of  Unitarianism  and  free 
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thought  in  general.     The  religious  activity  of  the  time    is 
shown  by  the  agitations  over  the  Sunday  mail,  the  proposed 
Christian  party  in  politics,  the  increased  zeal  for  missions, 
Bible  and  tract  societies,  the  growth  of  the  Mormons  and  other 
peculiar  sects,  and  of  the  powerful  Campbellite  agitation  in 
the  South.     Europe  was  occupied  with  the  French  and  Polish 
revolutions  which  especially  excited  American  sympathies. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  this  seething  mass  Antimasonry 
should  have  risen.     We  must,  then,  in  order  to  find  the  true 
basis  of  the  party  look  beyond  the  mere  Morgan  incident  and 
examine  into  the  conditions  we  have  observed  and  find  the 
reasons  outside  of  those  alread}-  mentioned  which  made  pos- 
sible the  rise  of  so  great  a  political  movement  from  so  appar- 
ently trivial  a  cause. 

The  first  fundamental  consideration  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Masons.  All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Morgan  affair  the  Masonic  institution  "'may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  its  palmy  state  "  ^  and  had  in  its  ranks  the  wealthy 
and  influential  men  in  all  walks  of  life.  When  it  was  attacked 
because  of  the  Morgan  abduction,  its  loyal  members  sprang 
forward  at  once  to  defend  it  by  tongue  and  pen.  Papers  were 
established  and  able  editors  secured  to  defend  the  order/' 
while  other  papers  under  the  influence  of  the  order  or  from 
political  purposes  either  fought  its  battles  or  sought  to  hush 
up  the  outcry.**  The  strength  gained  by  this  means  was  so 
great  that  in  the  early  part  of  1827  there  was  actuall}^  a  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  Masonry.^  The  members  of  the  order  grew 
confident,  entered  politics,  and  boldly  upheld  their  principles.' 

a  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  237. 

^The  Craftsman  of  Rochester,  the  Masonic  Tyler  and  Anti  Masonic  Expositor  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Xenia  Atheneum  of  Ohio,  New  York  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston 
Masonic  Mirror,  Anti  Masonic  Opponent  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  many  others. 

cSuch  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  Democratic  papers  and  some  of  the  National 
Republican  papers,  such  as  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Boston  Columbian  Sentinel,  Albany 
Advertiser,  Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  Pawtucket  Chronicle,  Grotou(Mass.)  Herald. 

d  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  249. 

<- Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  pp.  300,  360.  At  this  time  they  openly  called  the  men  who 
had  pleaded  guilty  of  abducting  Morgan  "Masonic  martyrs."  It  has  been  asserted  by 
Rush  (Letters  on  Freemasonry,  Boston,  1831)  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  men  was 
expelled  from  the  order.  Notices  of  such  expulsions  have  been  looked  for,  but  have 
not  been  found.  Masonic  papers  and  histories  since  have  been  industriously  engaged 
in  seeking  to  disprove  the  Morgan  aMuction.  The  American  Freemason  of  Louisville 
was  especially  strong  in  its  arguments.  See  also  The  Masonic  Martyr,  by  Robert  Morris, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1861.  This  gives  a  Masonic  account  of  the  conviction  of  Eli  Bruce,  sheriff 
of  Niagara  County. 
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Such  determined  opposition  and  such  strength  displayed 
served  only  to  prove  their  opponents'  arguments  that  the  or- 
ganization was  using  its  strength  for  political  purposes,^  and 
that  they  were  trying  to  subvert  the  Government.  This  added 
fuel  to  the  flame  and  led  to  a  white  heat  of  excitement  which 
finally  demolished  their  lodges  and  destroyed  their  organi- 
zation. If  they  adhered  to  their  doctrines  they  were  accused 
of  fostering  the  "spirit  of  their  indomitable  opponents,"* 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  renounced  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  misconduct  and  original 
evil  intentions.     Said  Harvey,  a  Mason: 

Lodges  by  scoreH  and  hundreds  went  down  before  the  torrent  and  were 
swept  away.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  upward  of  400  lodges,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  craft,  became  extinct.  *  *  *  In  June,  1838,  there 
were  only  46  lodges  at  work  in  Pennsylvania.  <^ 

The  majority  of  the  Masons  were  thought  to  be  naturally 
opposed  to  the  Jacksonian  Democracy,^'  forming  as  they  did  a 
select  class  in  the  community;  but  whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
it  became  evident  that  the  most  of  them  were  driven  event- 
\  ually  into  the  Jackson  party.  The  reason  for  this  is  twofold: 
(1)  The  union  of  the  Antimasons  with  the  National  Repub- 
licans, especially  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  (2) 
The  attitude  of  Jackson,  who  alone  of  the  great  leaders  sup- 
ported and  praised  the  Masonic  institution  openly,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  complimented  the  Grand  Ijodge 
of  Massachusetts  and  declared  that  in  his  opinion  "  the  Ma- 
sonic societv  was  an  institution  calculated  to  benefit  mankind 
and  trusted  it  would  continue  to  prosper. "'*  In  Pennsylvania 
it  was  said  that  the  grand  lodge  became  a  bod}'  of  Demo- 
crats/ in  New  York  the  Democratic  party  became  full  of 

a  Quotations  were  given  in  the  Antimosonic  papers  showing  that  Masons  had  appealed 
to  brother  Masons  for  votes  upon  purely  Masonic  grounds.  One  of  these  was  from  the 
Boston  Sentinel,  March  80, 1816,  in  which  an  article  appeared  stating  that  a  Mason  was 
under  obligation  to  vote  for  a  brother  Mason  and  signed  by  a  Master  Mason.  Another 
one  was  an  appeal  to  the  Masons  to  support  Clinton  for  governor  of  New  York.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  National  Union  October  30, 1834.  These  can  be  found 
in  almost  any  volume  of  Antimasonic  newspapers. 

ft  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  in  Ohio  State  Journal,  December  1,  1832. 

<'  Harvey  Lodge  61,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Wilkesbarre.  See  also  notices  of  dissolution  in  Albany 
Argus,  March  13, 1829;  Albany  Evening  Journal,  December  2, 1830,  and  July  2, 1833  (pro- 
ceedings of  grand  lodge  held  June  6);  Independent  Chronicle,  Boston,  August  23,  1834. 
Schultz  History  of  Freemasonry  In  Maryland,  III',  6;  Niles'  Regi.ster,  XLVII,  281. 

rfWeed,  Autobiography,  II,  40. 

'•Seward.  Autobiography,  I,  145. 

/Harvey  Lodge  61,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Wilkesbarre. 
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Masons,^  and  in  the  other  States  the  same  tendency  was 
exhibited.  As  time  went  on,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Antimasonic  party  was  little  more  than  an  Anti- 
Jackson  party,  and  consequently  the  Masons  crept  back  into 
the  National  Republican  ranks  and  worked  with  so-called 
Antimasons  like  Weed.  The  various  "  coalitions"  which  have 
been  previously  described  show  us  this  plainly.* 

The  next  element  to  be  considered  is  the  religious  and  moral 
basis  of  Antimasonry.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  period 
was  one  of  intense  religious  activity.  On  July  4,  1827,  in 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Ezra  Stiles  Ely  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  said: 

I  propose,  fellow  citizens,  a  new  sort  of  union,  or  if  you  pleaae,  a  Chris- 
tian party  in  politics,  which  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  all  good  men  in 
our  country  should  join,  not  by  subscribing  to  a  constitution,  but  by 
adopting  and  avowing  to  act  upon  religious  principles  in  all  civil  matters,  c 

Such  a  statement  could  not  but  cause  excitement  in  so  demo- 
cratic a  period,  and  when  a  great  petition  was  diuwn  up  request- 
ing Congress  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  transportation  of 
the  Sunday  mails,  it  was  immediately  thought  that  a  party 
was  in  formation  which  had  as  its  object  the  union  of  church 
and  state. ^  At  this  time  also  the  more  orthodox  membei*8 
of  the  Congregational  Church  were  alarmed  at  the  different 
beliefs  creeping  into  their  fold  and  strove  to  have  their  creed 
more  strictly  defined.  For  tliis  purpose  it  was  proposed  bv 
many  to  adopt  synods  like  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  order  to  define  their  tenets  exactly.  A  large  body  of  the 
church  even  desired  the  union  of  the  two  churches.'  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  people  became  uneasy  and  feared 
lest  tLe  final  outcome  of  these  conditions  and  such  expres- 
sions should  result  in  the  union  of  church  and  state.  Charges 
that  the  union  wa.s  in  progress  were  f requentl}^  made,  particu- 

ci  Hammond,  Political  History  of  New  York,  II,  402,  Whittlesey's  account. 

k  For  Masons  voting  for  Antimasons,  see  Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  369.  Albany  Argus, 
August  4,  1828;  February  6,  June  3,  1831;  August  14,  October  9,  1832;  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  September  24, 1882;  August  3, 1833.  Mr.  Holcomb's  speech  in  the  Pennsylvania 
house  of  representatives,  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  March  4, 1834.  For  Antimasons  voting 
for  Masons,  see  Albany  Argus,  March  22.  26,  October  5.  14,  16,  November  27, 1880;  Septem- 
ber 18.  1832.  The  Sun,  of  Philadelphia,  quoted  in  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  September 
10, 1880. 

cOhio  Slate  Journal,  February  2, 1831. 

d  Vermont  Watchman,  May  5, 1829.  Ohio  State  Journal,  November  4, 1830.  Pennsyl- 
vania Reporter,  January  29. 1830;  March  4. 1834  (?). 

« Cincinnati  Christian  Journal  ^Presbyterian),  January  14, 1831. 
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larly  by  the  liberals  and  the  opponents  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists.* 

The  Antimasonic  party,  having  so  many  of  the  prominent 
religious  men  of  the  country  in  its  ranks  and  being  at  this 
time  in  a  crusade  in  which  '*  churches  were  distracted,*'*  natu- 
rally entered  as  another  element  in  the  religious  distress  of 
the  period.  In  New  England  this  was  especially  true  as  the 
party  there  was  composed  of  the  ultra  religious  country  people 
already  in  opposition  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  cities. 
It  can  be  easily  seen  from  these  circumstances  that  the  party 
soon  received  the  stigma  of  the  ''Christian  party  in  politics."^ 

Indeed  if  there  was  a  religious  party  in  existence  it  was  the 
Antimasonic,  for  it  wielded  religion  as  one  of  its  strongest 
weapons.  Not  only  was  every  effort  directed  against  Masonic 
preachers  and  laymen,^  but  the  churches  in  their  councils  con- 
demned the  order.     The  charge  was  made  that  the — 

Masonic  Society  professes  to  find  its  foundation  in  the  sacred  volumes,  to 
have  an  intimate  relation  with  Solomon's  Temple,  and  to  be  a  religious 
fraternity— a  household  of  faith — ^a  band  of  mystic  brethren.  Examining 
it  in  the  light,  we  find  the  religion  of  the  association  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  with  a  corruption  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity; for  many  professed  Christians,  many  Baptists,  Jews,  and  even 
Gentiles  are  found  in  its  community.  We  also  find  that  it  perverts  the 
meaning  [of  Christianity]  and  is  full  of  names  of  blasphemy  and  [is  guilty 
of]  administering  illegal,  profane,  and  horrible  oaths.  ^ 


a  Christian  Register  (Unitarian) ,  Boston,  August  23, 1828.  This  paper  contains  also  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.  New  York.  August  15,  to  the  same  effect. 
The  orthodox  in  New  England  were  charged  with  the  "design  of  electing  an  orthodox 
State  legislature,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  renovating  our  supreme  judicial  court  and 
bringingit  under  subserviency  to  the  dictation  of  orthodox  ecclesiastics."  •  *  *  The 
Recent  Attempt  to  Defeat  the  Constitutional  Provisions  in  Favor  of  Religious  Freedom 
Ck)nsidered  in  Reference  to  the  Trust  Conveyance  of  Hanover  Street  Church,  Boston,  1828. 

feWeed,  Autobiography,  I,  289. 

<*  Albany  ArgiiH,  September  25, 1829:  November  29. 1831.  Lancaster  Anti-masonic  Herald, 
April  16, 1830.  So  strong  was  the  fear  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  that  a  paper  was 
founded  with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing  it.  The  paper  was  called  "  The  Defender 
of  Our  Religious  Liberties  and  Rights,"  and  in  its  prospectus  it  announced  its  purpose  to 
be  "  to  expose  and  resist  such  measures,  in  either  sect,  the  design  or  tendency  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  or  sectarian  ascendency  or 
aggrandizement."  Albany  Argus.  June  10, 1831.  The  Antimasonic  papers  of  the  day  all 
have  a  religious  tone.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal,  the  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald, 
and  Vermont  papers  all  show  this. 

(tSuch  as  to  exclude  them  from-  communion.  Albany  Argus,  January  5.  July  19, 1829; 
September  10. 1831:  November  24, 1832.    Weed,  Autobiography,  I,  249. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church,  in  Hackensack.  N.  Y..  June,  1831.  in  Penn- 
sylvania Telegraph,  September  21,  1831.  See  also  like  phrases  in  North  Star.  DROville. 
Vt.,  April  12, 1831,  copied  from  the  Boston  Christian  Herald:  and  aiso  proceedings  of  joint 
meeting  at  Sangerfleld,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1n30;  in  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  February 
12, 18S0.  «' 
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The  Antimasons  in  their  political  meetings  passed  resolu- 
tions similar  to  the  above.  ** 

Even  before  the  disappearance  of  Morgan  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  synod  of  Pittsburg  which  met  January,  1821, 
condemned  the  Ma^K)nic  institution  as  unfit  for  professing 
Christians.  *  After  the  Morgan  incident  ocxiurred  the  church 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  society  throughout  the 
country,  bade  its  ministers  renounce  it,  and  its  laymen  to  sever 
all  connections  with  it  and  to  hold  no  fellowship  with  Masonn.** 

What  the  Presbyterians  were  to  the  West  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  were  to  New  England  and  eastern  New  York.  They 
attacked  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Unitarians,  the  Univer- 
salists,  and  the  Masons.  In  New  England  Antimasonry  was 
looked  upon  as  ''  nothing  more  than  orthodoxy  in  disguise."*' 

a  See  report  of  committee  appointed  "to  consider  nature,  principle,  and  tendency  of 
Freemasonry  as  regards  Its  effects  on  the  Christian  religion,"  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  convention  of  1830.  Ma>^ard  was  probably  the  author  of  this  report.  See 
also  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  delegaten  opposed  to  Freemasonry,  at  Le  Roy. 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1828;  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  convention,  1829; 
Boston  Daily  Advocate  Extra,  October  5, 1832,  for  reply  to  statement  of  1,200  Masons, 
December  21,  1831.  For  Democratic  accounts  see  Freeman's  Journal,  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
September  20, 1830,  and  Albany  Argus,  September  17, 1830. 

Miancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  January  22,  1830.  Sec  also  Harvey  Lodge,  No.  61, 
F.  A.  A.  M.,  Wilkesbarre,  p.  81. 

f  See  proceedings  of  Genesee  Synod,  September  30.  1829;  Oneida  Synod  of  February, 
1820,  In  Boston  Christian  Herald,  quoted  in  Vermont  North  fetar.  May  3, 1831.  See  also 
North  Star,  September  28, 1830,  for  other  notices.  It  was  said  by  the  Masons  that  **  nearly 
every  Antimasonic  press  is  under  Presbyterian  surveillance."  Craftsman  (Masonic)  in 
North  Star,  Danville,  Vt.,  May  5, 1829.  This  in  the  language  of  the  day  would  include 
the  Congregationalists.  Wirt  says  that  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  coming  to  his  aid.  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  II,  314.  For  a  typical  Antimasonic 
document  by  a  Presbyterian  preacher  see,  "  Masonry  proved  to  be  a  work  of  darkness 
repugnant  to  the  Christian  religion  and  inimical  to  the  Republican  government;  by  Leb- 
beus  Armstrong,  late  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Northampton.  *  ♦  *  in 
the  State  of  New  York."    Hartford.  1833. 

d  Adams's  Diary,  IX,  11.  Adams  says  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Armstrong  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  National  Republicans  for  his  orthodoxy  so  that  the  orthodox  party  might  be 
conciliated.  The  orthodox  as  a  whole  leaned  toward  Antimasonry.  See  Boston  Recorder 
(Congregationalist),  July  27, 1831,  "Anti  Universali.st"  quoted  in  Moral  Envoy,  September 
22,  1830.  For  the  views  of  a  Congregational  Antima'^onic  minister,  see  "An  address 
delivered  at  Weymouth  South  Parish,  June  21  (1829?),  by  Moses  Thacher,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  North  Wrenthams,  Mass.  Beecher,  the  celebrated  Boston  Congregational 
preacher  of  the  time,  was  apparently  an  Antimason.  Adams's  Diary,  VIII,  379.  For  the 
attitude  of  the  church  in  New  Y'ork,  see  "  Reply  of  the  Genesee  Consociation  to  Joseph 
Emerton,"  1830 (?).  The  Unitarians  and  Universalist«  condemned  the  excitement  and 
refused  to  take  part  in  it,  a  proceeding  of  course  which  ranked  them  with  the  Masons  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Antimasons.  See  Christian  Register  ( Unitarian ),  Boston.  September  12, 
1829,  December  19, 1829.  See  also  quotations  from  the  Universalist  magazine,  the  Olive 
Branch,  of  New  York,  in  American  Masonic  Register,  September  21,  1839.  In  one  of  the 
Vermont  papers  opposed  to  the  Antimasons  appeared  a  curious  letter  in  which  the  writer 
made  the  following  appeal:  "  Universalists,  awake!  awake  from  thy  slumbers;  and  show 
to  these  orthodox  [Antimasons]  that  we  are  yet  a  majority  and  that  we  calculate  to  retain 
the  majority."    From  Vermont  Patriot,  quoted  in  Vermont  State  Journal.  March  11,  1884. 
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As  early  as  1823  the  General  Methodist  Conference  prohib- 
ited its  clergy  from  joining  the  Masons  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
during  the  Masonic  excitement  it  was  said  by  the  Antiraasons 
that  "No  religious  sect  throughout  the  United  States  has 
done  more  for  the  Antunasonic  cause  than  the  Methodists."'* 
It  forbade  its  members  to  join  lodges  or  to  be  present  at  any 
of  their  processions  or  festivals,  and  passed  strict  rules  against 
ordaining  an}'  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  order.*  The 
Methodist  Church  was  rent  and  torn  by  the  struggle,  and 
many  churches  fearing  the  strife  did  not  allow  the  question 
to  come  up,  but  passed  nonpailisan  resolutions.^ 

The  Baptist  Church  also  was  rent  with  dissensions  over  the 
question,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  churches 
previously  mentioned.  Papers  which  opposed  Masonry  were 
founded  by  members  of  that  faith  (or  of  some  of  its  more 
I'adical  branches),^  and  different  church  communities  through- 
out the  country  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  order.* 
Many  other  sects  also  condemned  the  order  or  had  already 
provisions  in  their  creed  against  it.  Among  these  were  the 
Dutch  Reformed,-^  the  Mennonites,  the  Dunkards,  and  the 
Quakers.^ 

Many  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  at  this  time  a  very 
strong  and  growing  reform,  were  also  enemies  of  Masonry. 

a  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald,  OcIoIrt  9,  1829. 

&See  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburg  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  September  24, 1880;  also,  resolutions  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Methodist  ministers  held  at  Perry,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  July  29, 
1829,  in  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  August  14, 1829;  proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Antimasonlc  convention  of  1831;  account  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
society  on  the  Sparta  circuit  and  resolutions  in  the  Rochester  annual  State  conference  in 
Rochester,  June,  1829;  in  the  North  Star,  Danville,  September  18,  1829;  also,  the  same 
paper,  January  6,  1829,  for  resolutions  at  Monkton,  Vt.,  and  account  of  the  renunciation 
of  many  ministers  in  the  Ohio  conference  of  that  year;  account  of  meeting  of  Metho- 
dists in  Marengo  County,  Ala.,  May  13,  1829,  condemning  the  order,  in  Lancaster  Anti 
Masonic  Herald,  July  31, 1829. 

<*See  notices  in  Albany  Argus,  June  11. 1829,  and  also  resolutions  of  a  nonpartisan  na- 
ture passed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  a  Methodist  conference.  Albany  Argus,  November 
25.  1829. 

''Baptist  Herald  of  Boston. 

••Baptist  Church  at  Ira,  Vt.,  in  Danville  North  Star,  September 28, 1830;  Conquest,  N.  Y.. 
June  6, 1829,  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1829,  in  Lancaster 
Ant'.  Masonic  Herald,  August  14,  1829.  See  articles  in  Albany  Argus,  April  15,  August  8, 
1829,  relating  to  Baptist  churches.  See  also  New  York  Baptist  Register,  September  14, 
1827;  Le  Roy  Gazette,  December  29,  1827,  for  troubles  in  the  churches  of  Le  Roy,  York, 
Elba,  Stafford,  and  Byron.    Weed.  Autobiography,  I,  249. 

/General  Sjmod,  June,  1831,  condemned  Masonry  and  bade  its  ministers  renounce, 
and  forbade  the  receiving  into  communion  any  member  of  the  order.  Pennsylvania 
Telegraph,  September  21, 1831. 

(/Antimasonlc  Herald,  August  27,  1830. 
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The  Masons  frequently  used  wine  in  their  festivals,  and  it 
was  claimed  that  their  associations  tended  in  many  ways  to 
spread  the  drink  evil."  Many  of  the  temperance  papers  were 
either  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Antimasonic  movement  or  were 
inclined  that  way/ 

The  cx)nnection  of  the  Jacksonian  party  with  the  increasing 
foreign  population,  composed  as  it  was  of  so  many  Irish  Cath- 
olics, added  another  element  to  Antiraasonr3\  "Masonry, 
Roman  Catholic  Faith,  Monks,  and  the  Inquisition"  were 
often  put  in  the  same  category/  ''Popery  and  Freemasonry  " 
were  denounced  as  "schemes  equally  inconsistent  with  repub- 
licanism," and  every  escape  from  the  "  trammels  of  these  hor- 
rid oath-binding  systems"  was  viewed  as  an  "emancipation 
from  the  very  fangs  of  despotism. "''  Such  a  spirit  led  natu- 
rally to  the  Native  American  doctrines  of  the  future;  indeed, 
many  of  the  prominent  Antimasons  became  leadei^a  of  that 
excitement. 

The  party,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  active  in  organiz- 
ing the  political  phase  of  antislavery  in  Pennsylvania;  and  in 
New  York  it  was  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  "infected 
district,"  which  afterwards  took  up  the  abolition  agitation 
in  that  vicinity.  Some  of  the  great  leaders,  like  Weed,  Sew- 
ard, and  Stevens,  were  afterwards  among  the  great  leaders  of 
national  antislavery  activity. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  about  Antimasonry  was  that  it 
was  essentially  democratic  and  partook  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age.     This  may  appear  to  be  a  strange  statement 

a  See  discussions  in  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  In  which  the  Antimasons 
tried  to  fasten  the  charge  of  intenaperance  upon  the  Masons.  Pennsylvania  Tel^mph, 
February  20,  IKV).  See  also  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Antimasonic  convention 
of  1829.    See  also  Fall  River  Moral  Envoy,  June  30, 1830. 

h  The  Genius  of  Temperance,  of  Albany,  was  looked  upon  as  an  Antimasonic  paper. 
Albany  Argus,  April  16, 1833.  Frequently  papers  were,  like  the  Ithaca  Chronicle,  devoted 
to  Antimasonic,  temperance,  moral,  and  religious  news.  Moral  Envoy,  April  14,  1830. 
The  Albany  Evening  Journal  made  some  pretensions  of  being  a  temperance  paper  when 
it  was  first  started.  Mr.  Rudolph  Kelker,  of  Harrisburg,  an  eyewitness  of  the  move- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  mentions  intemperance  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  put" 
forward  against  the  Masons. 

e  See  quotation  from  the  Tuscarawas  Chronicle  (Antimasonic)  in  Ohio  State  Journal, 
April  16, 1829. 

d  See  quotations  from  the  Indiana  County  Free  Press  in  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  April 
15,  1830;  see  also  quotations  from  Greensburg  Gazette  (Antimasonic)  in  Pennsylvania 
Reporter,  April  30,  1830;  also  quotations  from  the  Saturday  Protestant  In  Harrisburg 
Chronicle,  August  22,  1838(?).  Egle's  account  of  the  Buckshot  war,  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History,  XXIII,  137.  See,  in  general,  the  account  of  Antimasonry  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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at  first  glance,  because  it  seems  contradictory  when  we  exam- 
ine the  religious  and  social  composition  of  Antimasonry  and 
find  that  the  conservative  elements  made  up  its  membership, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  conservative  classes 
were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  has  been  before 
stated  that  the  Masons  as  a  class  occupied  the  higher  positions  y 
of  society  and  th^ 'Slate.'*  They  were  therefore  looked  upon 
as  members  of  an  antidemocratic  institution,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  "  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
by  creating  a  privileged  class  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
entitled  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges."'* 

The  names  and  ceremonies  used  by  the  Masons  were  espe- 
cially the  subject  of  attack.     We  read: 

Will  the  people  of  the  Republic  suffer  slavery  and  oppression  l)e(*ause 
it  has  assumed  the  name  of  masonry  instead  of  monarchy?  Will  they 
suffer  grand  kings  and  grand  princes  and  rights  and  privileges  l)e(tause 
they  hypocritically  feign  to  be  republici^  when  by  no  other  name  could 
Americans  be  enslaved  ?c 

And  again: 

Resofvedf  That  the  Antimasonic  party  is  an  organization  of  the  people 
against  a  secret  society — of  republicans  against  grand  kings — of  American 
citizens  against  the  subjects  of  the  Masonic  empire,  which  extends  over 
£urope  and  America  and  is  governed  by  laws  paramount  to  all  other  law.  ^ 


a  Listfi  given  In  the  Antlmationic  papers  of  the  day  bear  this  out.  We  find  by  examin- 
ing thifl  list  that  the  Masons  had  a  very  large  number  of  doctors,  lawye'rs,  merchants, 
teachers,  bankers,  and  politicians  in  their  ranlu*.  This  fact  can  be  very  easily  verified 
by  examining  the  lists  of  notable  men  of  the  period  or  by  turning  the  leaves  of  such  a 
book  as  Harvey's  History  of  Lodge  No.  61,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Wilke8l)arre.  For  statements 
from  the  Antimasonic  side,  see  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  August  14. 1829,  Anti- 
Masonic  Statesman,  Harrisburg,  May  4, 1831,  and  the  address  of  the  State  convention  of 
May  25, 1831,  in  the  same  paper  for  June  1, 1831. 

ft  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Anti  Masonic  Convention  at  Balti- 
more, printed  in  Boston,  1832.    See  also  similar  expressions  in  account  of  the  national 
convention  of  1830;  Mr.  HoUey's  resolutions,  in  the  Albany  £vcning  Journal,  September 
22, 1830;  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  county  convention,  in  Albany  Evening  Journal.  October  9.* 
1830;  Anti  Masonic  Review,  p.  267. 

<?  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald,  July  10,  1829. 

d Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  meeting,  August  15,  in  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  August  18. 
1836.  For  similar  expressions  see  Steven's  resolution  in  the  appendix;  the  Anti  Masonic 
Statesman,  Harrisburg,  June  1,  1831;  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  May  9,  1832;  Lancaster 
Antimasonic  Herald,  July  10,  August  5, 14, 28,  September  25, 1829;  Vermont  State  Journal, 
June  9, 1834;  Le  Roy  Gazette,  September  27,  November  15, 1827;  proceedings  of  Massa- 
chusetts conventions  of  1829  and  1831;  account  of  the  meeting  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  Chris- 
tian Register,  Boston,  January  17, 1829;  Everett's  letter  to  Middlesex  County  committee, 
Independent  Chronicle,  July  17,  isai;  The  Broken  Seal,  by  S.  D.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston 
Christian  Advcxiate.  printed  in  Bonton,  1870,  page  211;  An  Oration  Delivered  at  Fanuell 
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The  revolution  in  France  linxl  many  friends  in  America,  hut 
thei'e  were  also  many  who  had  no  sympathy  for  the  rc»volu- 
tionists  or  their  principles.  The  New  England  Antiniasons 
and  Antimasons  elsewhere  of  New  England  affiliations  viewed 
the  revolution  in  France  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  They 
had  a  horror  of  any  sort  of  a  democracv  which  would  lead  to 
disorder  or  atheism.  It  was  well  known  that  secret  societies 
had  played  a  large  part  in  all  the  French  democratic  strugg-les. 
These  facts  furnished  the  Antimasons  in  Americ4i  with  g'ood 
aunnunition  at  a  very  opiX)rtune  time.  As  early  as  1828-  the 
Le  Roy  convention  passed  a  resolution  "That  we  discover  in 
the  ceremonies  and  obligations  of  the  higher  degrees  of  Ma- 
sonry principles  which  deluged  France  in  })lood,  and  which  led 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  religion  and  government."*' 
This  view,  however,  was  not  universal,  for  man}'  instances 
occur,  especially  outside  of  N(»w  England,  where  praises  of 
the  revolution  were  sung  and  resolutions  were  passed  favor- 
ing it.*  The  guarded  and  eclectic  sort  of  republicanism  man- 
ifested b}'  the  party  in  New  England  was  exi)reMsed  by  the 
opposition  to  foreigners,  as  shown  in  resolutions  favoring 
restriction  of  the  naturalization  laws.'  In  Pennsvlvania  it  is 
shown,  as  we  have  s(»en,  in  the  hatred  for  Catholics,  but  there, 
too,  one  may  see  traces  of  all  the  New  England  prejudices,  in 
such  documents  as  Stc^ven's  resolutions.'' 

Another  peculiarity  of  Antimasonr}'  is  that  it  found  its  chief 
Hupport  in  the  country  and  not   in  the  city.      Everywhere 


i 


Hall,  July  11,  IKil,  by  Tinuithy  Fuller,  Boston,  IKU.  The  Moml  Envoy,  June  9. 1830,  given 
an  extract  purp(»rtinK  to  be  from  HanlieN  Masonic  Monitor,  which  wiyn  that  "men  in  li>w 
circumHlances,  althoUKh  iM>NsoR»ie(l  of  some  education  and  of  gtxxl  inoralN,  arc  not  fit  to  be 
memlKTsof  the  institution.  Tliey  ou»(ht  to  know  thnt  f^eemaHonry  requires  not  only 
knowle<i»fe  ijut  iinceMtry,  and  decent  external  appearance,  to  maintain  itM  ancient  respect- 
ability and  ffrtindeur.*'  Quotations  of  thisfort,  with<>ut  repjird  to  time,  place,  or  country, 
were  conHidercd  \*y  the  party  as  >?(km1  material  to  prove  their  charges. 

"  l*r(K*e<'dinKM  of  a  convention  of  delegates  op|M)scd  to  Freema>mnry.  Le  Roy,  Oene«iee 
(!ounty,  N.  Y.,  Mar<*h  »•.  IHL's.  See  alw>  rciKirt  of  ccmimlttce  to  <'onslder  the  e<mncctiuM 
l>etween  French  lllnminiMm  and  the  higher  degrees  of  Frecma«onry,  in  proceedingi"  of  a 
convention  held  at  Fanueil  Hall,  Dcccmln'r  :^0,  HI,  1829,  January  1.  IK\0.  Printed.  BoHton 
Jnnuary,  1S.'M».  ?\)r  controversies  over  the  (lucstionsee,  Ancient  Freemasonry  Contrasted 
with  nhnulni«*m  or  M<Klern  Mns<mry,  by  "Tulwil  Cain,"  I'lica.  ls:U.  Proc'eedingsMaw^i- 
chusetts  convention  of  ls2y  gives  a  history  of  llluminism  and  connects  it  with  Masonry. 
S<'e  nUo  article  in  Le  Itny  Gazette,  October  is,  1827;  Rejxirt  of  Committee  of  (trand  Lodgo 
of  .Maine  in  Aincriean  Free  Mh«<)u,  II,  82;  Moral  ICnvoy,  July  M,  \KV}. 

/'.'^ee  Pnx'eeilings  (»f  national  eonvention  of  IKSi). 

''See  PrrweediuKs  of  M»ussjichusetts  State  c(mventiou,  Septeml>er  10-11,  1834. 

'See  ai>pendix. 
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throughout  the    country  the  Antimasons  boasted  of    their- 
strength  in  the  rural  districts  and  acknowledged  the  strength 
of  Masonry  in  the  cities." 

Another  fact  about  Antimasonry  is  that  it  was  essentially  a 
New  England  movement.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  in  the  German  sectarians,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Quakers;  but  in  New  England 
and  New  York*  and  throughout  the  path  of  New  England  y 
emigmtion  the  party  was  strongest.  Most  of  the  leaders  in 
New  York  like  Weed,  Granger,  Holley,  Ward,  and  Maynard, 
were  of  New  England  extraction;  the  party  in  Pennsylvania 
was  led  by  Stevens  and  Burrowes  and  others,  also  of  New 
England  extraction;  and  was  called  by  the  Democrats  '^a 
Yankee  concern   from   beginning  to  end."^    Moreover  the 

nMr.  Winden,  in  a  theNii*  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Erie  Canal  on  New  York  politics, 
Tnivcnlty  of  WiwonHin,  1900,  very  carefully  compiled  statistics  of  the  election  of  1890  in 
New  York.  He  Mhows  that  it  waM  the  tier  of  towns  remov(>d  from  the  cosmopolitan  life  of 
the  canals  that  voted  for  Granger  in  that  year.  For  statements  from  Antimasonic 
sources  as  to  their  strength  in  the  country  see  Weed,  Autobiography.  I,  pp.  901,  304,  368; 
Proceedings  of  Anti  Masonic  Convention  at  Cayuga,  January  1, 1830,  printed  in  Auburn 
1830;  Anti  Masonic  Review,  257;  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  October  1,  October  22, 
1830:  address  of  the  State  convention  of  Pennsylvania:  Anti  Masonic  Statesman,  June  1, 
1831;  account  of  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Anti  Masonic  Statesman,  July  6, 1831;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Anti  Masonic  Convention,  October  20, 1884;  Hallett's 
speech  in  Massachusetts  convention.  September  10, 1834;  Albany  Evening  Journal,  May 
2:),  1831,  and  November  10. 1831.  It  is  a  fact,  which  is  shown  by  the  vote  cast,  that  the 
large  cities  had  only  very  few  of  the  party.  Even  Pittsburg  showed  no  activity  in  this 
direction  till  1835,  when  other  interests  than  Antimasonry  were  at  stake.— Wilson's  His- 
tor>'  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  early  elections  Pittsburg  was  distinctly  against  the  party.— 
Ibid..  769.  See  Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  23, 1833,  for  Rhode  Island  returns.  In 
which  Providence  and  Newport  are  shown  to  be  against  the  coalition.  See  returns  for 
LancfLHter  County.  Pa.,  in  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  October  (22)7.  1830,  which 
shows  that  even  in  that  radical  county  the  city  of  Lancaster  was  against  the  movement. 
See  returns  for  Dauphin  County  in  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  October  12,  1831,  for  city  of 
Harrisburg,  etc.  The  great  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  cast  but  few 
votes  for  the  cause.  Connected  with  the  fact  that  it  was  a  movement  in  the  country  is 
the  curious  fact  of  the  constant  condemnation  of  the  lawyers,  seen  in  so  many  agrarian 
movements.  The  lawyers  were  said  to  have  banded  against  the  people.— Pennsylvania 
Telegraph,  September  12, 1832.  Articles  appeared  in  the  papers,  one  of  which,  after 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  destroying  lawyers'  "shops."  concluded  with  the  statement, 
••  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cut  lawyers'  thnjats  at  once  and  save  the  *  shops*  for  the  poor 
women  and  children  whose  substance  they  arc  eating  out?'— Penn  Van  (N.  Y.)  Anti 
Masonic  Enquirer,  May.  1831,  quoted  in  Albany  Argtis,  June  3, 1831.  The  Boston  Advo- 
cate constantly  railed  against  lawyers  and  Freemasons.  Boston  Advocate  Extra, 
N<^'ember  4, 1834. 

^  Winden's  th^is  proves  that  the  districts  in  which  the  New  England  stock  was  strongest 
cust  also  the  strongest  vote  for  Granger  in  1890.    See  also  Albany  Argus.  April  10, 1827. 

c  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  September  17. 1830.  For  similar  expressions,  see  Harrisburg 
Chronicle,  January  18, 183<),  toastn  at  the  Fourth  oi  July  Masonic  celebration  in  Lan- 
caster Anti  Masonic  Herald,  July  10,  1829;  quotations  from  Pittsburg  Mercury  In  Penn- 
sylvania Reporter,  September  14, 1832. 
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c%iu8c  received  its  strength  and  vigor  largely  from  New 
England  newspaper  editors  who  established  themselves  in  the 
State  and  took  up  the  cause/' 

Having  considered  these  conditions  we  find  that  the  Morgan 
incident  was  but  the  spark  that  lit  the  fire.  The  fire  was 
fanned  and  controlled  by  some  of  the  shrewdest  leaders  this 
country  has  ever  seen;  so  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
another  fact  powerful  in  its  effect  upon  the  movement;  the 
influence  of  great  leaders  and  their  methods.  Outside  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  writings  of  Rush,  Adams,  and  Ever- 
ett, and  the  known  sympathy  of  John  Marshall,*  Calhoun, 
Madison,*'  Webster, '' Harrison,  and  many  others  of  lesser 
light*  which  did  so  much  to  convince  people  of  the  supposed 
danger  of  Masonry;  they  had  in  Weed,  Seward,  A.  Tnu^y, 
Maynard,  Granger,  Whittlesey,  Spencer,  Ilolley,  Ward,  Fill- 
more, Stevens,  Burrows,  and  Fenn,  some  of  the  brightest 
men  of  the  generation;  some  of  the  most  brilliant  newspaper 
writers  and  politicians  of  the  time.  The  greatest  of  all  these 
is  Thurlow  Weed,  the  magician  whose  wand  controlled  and 
directed  the  operations  of  the  yyeLvty/  The  next  greatest  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  perhaps  All)ert  Tracy,  the  shrewd 
politician  whose  leadei*ship  wa.s  a<'knowlcdged  by  Weed  him- 
self and  who  did  so  nuich  to  unite  the  jarring  elements.^  The 
next  is  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penns3'^lvania,  who  was  to  that 
State  what  Weed  was  to  New  York.  His  work,  together  with 
that  of  others  of  the  first  rnnk,  like  Seward  and  Maynard,  wo 
have  already  sufficiently  described.  Among  the  lesser  light'*, 
few  did  more  to  spread  the  '^  Blessed  Spirit"  than  Henry  Dana 
Ward,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  missionary  for  the  (»use.  *    Fred 

aTheophiluH  Fenn,  the  fainoufl  editor  of  the  PennHvlviinia  TeloKniph,  was  probably 
Bueh.— Pennfiylvania  Telegraph.  July  II,  18:^2.  HuntinK^on  County  had  an  able  editor 
in  A.  W.  Benedict.— History  of  HuntinKdon  County,  Lytle,  Ijimciwler,  lh76,  paipe  124.  The 
Pittsburg  Gazette  wa«  also  edited  by  a  New  Englander.— Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald, 
December  17, 1880. 

b  Letter  to  Everett,  July  22, 1K«. 

o  Letter  in  proceedingH  of  MaJvtachusettK  Convention,  1832. 

rf Curtis*  Life  of  Webster,  I,  pp.  f)OK,  611. 

f  Among  these  were  Cadwallader  D.  Coldeii,  mayor  of  New  York,  whoso  lettere  oxerte<l 
a  powerful  influence.— Anti  Masonic  Review,  No.  6. 

/Seward,  Autobiography,  1, 179. 

9  Weed,  Autobiography,  II,  pp.  177,  299,  336,  421.  He  came  near  Ix'ing  nominated  for 
Vice-President  in  1K39.    Ibid.,  77. 

*We  find  him  in  the  Vermont  convention  of  Augu.st  A.  1X29  (Watchman,  August  11, 
1829);  In  the  MasBachusetts  convention  of  December  3(),  1MJ<)  (I'roceedings  of  Convention, 
printed  in  Boston,  1830) ;  in  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  September,  1830  (Boston  Free  Prem, 
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Whittlesey  was  an  active  campaigner  in  New  York  as  well  as 
an  organizer  in  Pennsylvania."  Myron  Holley,  after  helping 
to  organize  in  New  York,  established  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
paper  which  helped  to  keep  alive  the  cause  in  that  vicinity.* 
Among  those  in  New  England  that  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
cause  must  be  mentioned  Hallett,  of  Rhode  Island;  Dr.  Abner 
Phelps,  Moses  Thaoher,  Micah  Ruggles,  George  Odiorne,  and 
S.  D.  Greene,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  methods  used  by  these  leaders  for  spreading  the  spirit 
were  unique.  The  first  great  factor  was  the  newspapers — the 
"  free  presses,"  as  they  were  called.  It  was  held  by  the  leaders 
that  the  press  was  muzzled  by  the  Masons,  and  that  it  was 
necessary'  to  spread  the  doctrines  by  the  establishment  of 
Antimasonic  papers.^  The  New  York  committee  bought  the 
first  materials  for  a  newspaper,  and  they  soon  sprang  up  in 
eveiy  direction.  In  1832  there  were  141  of  these  papers  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  New 
York  had  45  weeklies  and  1  daily,  while  Pennsylvania  had  55 
weekly  papers.''  These  presses  turned  out  tons  of  tracts, 
addresses,  almanacs,  reports  of  conventions,  histories  of  the 
Morgan  alxluction  and  the  trial,  and  letters  by  Rush  and 
Adams.*' 

The  party,  having  few  members  in  Congress,  could  not  nomi- 
nate a  President  by  that  moans,  so  they  resorted  to  the  national 
convention,  a  device  which  gave  their  cause  unity  as  well  as 
advertisement. 

Lectures  by  prominent  loaders  was  another  means  of  spread- 
ing their dwtrifies.     A  host  of  lesser  lights  also  traveled  about, 

September  3.  IKM)):  at  tlie  Rhode  Island  convention  of  1830  (I^ncaAter  Anti  Masonic  Her- 
ald. April  10, 1K30);  active  aM  the  editor  of  the  Anti  MaMonic  Review,  and  active  in  the 
national  plann  of  the  imrty  as  correspondcniof  McLean  and  Calhonn  before  the  elec- 
tion of  li&2  (Adanu*'  Diary,  VIII,  412). 

«  See  page  68. 

tf  The  Free  Elector,  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Decemljer28,  1833. 

c  Many  of  the  i>ai>en<,  e.«>pecially  the  Democratic  papers,  observing  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  the  movement,  either  would  not  print  the  accounts  of  the  trials  and  other 
Antimasonic  matter  or  else  laughed  at  the  whole  affair.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
from  the  tone  of  many  papers  that  they  had  Masonic  editors. 

d  Albany  Evening  Journal,  February  24,  1832.  See  accounts  of  founding  of  these  papers 
in  Ohio  Stote  Journal,  April  7. 1831;  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  June  11, 1831;  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  March  1,  June  3, 1831;  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald,  January  30, 1829,  and  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Antimasonic  books. 

<*  See  Catalogue  of  Antimasonic  Ixioks. 
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lecturing  and  giving  exhibitionH.  Chief  among  these  were 
S.  D.  Greene,  the  author  of  the  Broken  Seal,  a  member  of  the 
same  lodge  with  Morgan,  and  Jarvis  Hanks  and  Avery  Allen, 
who  were  both  recanting  Masons.  That  these  methods  were 
successful  is  shown  by  the  quickness  with  which  the  spirit 
spread  and  became  a  strong  factor  in  the  national  politics  of 
the  countiy. 

Having  now  carefully  examined  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  question,  as  well  as  the  facts  which  helped  its  growth, 
it  is  apparent  (1)  that  the  Antimasonic  party  owed  much  of 
its  strength  to  the  conditions  of  the  times,  and  was  not  wholly 
the  product  of  the  abduction  of  Morgan;  (2)  that  pure  Anti- 
masonry  had  a  slight  and  ephemeral  existence  politically,  and 
that  Antimasonry  as  it  appeiired  in  the  election  of  1832  was 
a  complex  of  political  and  social  discontent  guided  by  skilled 
leaders.  Political  Antimasonry,  disregarding  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  party,  nominated  a  man  for  President  who  did  not 
believe  in  its  proscriptive  basis,  who  had  been  a  Mason  and 
had  never  formally  renounced  the  order.  Having  nominated 
him,  it  combined  its  electoral  votes  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  with  a  party  whose  leader  not  only 
was  a  Mason,  but  who  publically  declared  his  objections  to  the 
principles  of  Antimasonry,  and  scorned  its  proposals.  This 
party  in  the  political  history  of  America  has  its  chief  import- 
am'e  in  that  it  furnished  the  first  solid  basis  for  the  Whig 
movement  of  the  future. 


APPENDIX. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Early  in  1829  Antimasonry  appeared  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
a  paper  was  established  known  as  the  Anti-masonic  Rhode 
Islander.  The  next  year  a  convention  was  held  which  sent 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  and  organized  the  pai't}'^ 
in  the  State." 

This  year  a  few  votes  were  cast  for  the  party,  but  it  was 
not  until  1831  that  it  gained  any  strength.  In  January,  1831, 
a  memorial  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  legislature 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  grand  lodge.  An 
interesting  but  fruitless  investigation  was  the  result  of  this 
act.*  In  1832  their  nominee  for  governor,  William  Sprague, 
polled  811  votes.^  They  refused  to  unite  with  the  National 
Republicans  upon  the  national  question,  and  repudiated  such 
coalitions  as  occurred  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
''Their  object,"  says  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
(Clay),  ''was  to  rule  or  ruin."''  They  polled  but  875  votes 
for  Wirt,^  and  Clay  carried  the  State  by  084  majority.-^ 

Although  the  vote  of  the  party  was  so  insignificant,  yet  it 
was  very  important  because  it  held  the  balance  of  power.^ 
Each  party  consequently  tried  hard  to  win  this  vote.  The 
Democrats  by  uniting  upon  Sprague  for  speaker  of  the  house 
elected  him,  and  won  the  political  gratitude  of  the  Antimasons.* 

a  Moral  Envoy  [AntiraaMonic] .  Fall  River,  Mas8.,  March  24, 1830.  Mtusoachusctts  Yeo- 
man, April  2,  1830. 

f*  Proceedings  of  Rhode  Inland  convention  of  1831,  printed  at  Providence,  1831.  See  also 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  November  11, 1831.  April  20, 1833.  See  also  A  Legi.nlative  Inves- 
tigation into  Masonry — l>efore  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
Boston,  1832. 

f  Rhode  Island  Manual,  100.    Albany  Argus,  July  28,  1832. 

''New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Ohio  State  Journal,  December  1,  1SV2. 

"Columbian  Sentinel,  Boston,  November 29,  1832. 

/  Rhode  Island  Manual,  177.    Independent  Chronicle.  November  24. 1832. 

ffAs  the  Rhode  Island  constitution  required  a  majority,  Lemuel  H.  Arnold  (Clay),  who 
had  been  elected  in  1831,  held  the  office  until  1833,  as,  after  five  trials,  no  majority  was  ob- 
tained.   Rhode  Lsland  Manual,  pp.  95,  9G,  99,  100. 

/« Indcr>endcnt  Chronicle,  November  3,  1832. 
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Tho  Clay  papers  called  it  a  Imrgain  by  which  the  Jackson  mem- 
bers voted  for  Sprague  in  order  that  the  Antimasons  would 
help*  to  elect  £lisha  11.  Potter  to  the  senate.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Antimasons  combined  with  the  Jackson  forces  there- 
after. 

The  Antimasons  profited  by  the  coalition  to  push  their  par- 
ticular doctrines,  and  an  act  passed  the  house  this  year  re- 
quiring the  several  Masonic  corporations  to  show  cause  why 
their  charters  should  not  be  forfeited.  It  was  put  over  until 
the  next  session  by  a  vote  of  the  senate.*  However,  they 
succeeded  in  having  a  law  passed  against  extra-judicial  oaths.^ 

This  spirit  of  combination  also  manifested  itself  in  the  elec- 
tion of  senator,  many  Antimasons  throwing  their  votes  for 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Democratic  candidate.  Asher  Robbins, 
nevertheless,  was  olectod.  This  election  produced  one  of  the 
most  interesting  contests  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island.^ 

1833. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Sprague  declined  the  nomination  and  John 
Brown  Francis  was  nominated  by  the  Antimasons.  The 
Democrats  afterwards  concurred  in  this,^  and  the  election 
resulted  favorably  to  the  coalition,  Mr.  Francis  receiving  a 
majority  of  nearly  750.-^ 

The  Antimasons  looked  upon  the  result  as  a  rebuke  to 
Arnold,  the  National  Republican  candidate,  ^^who  pretended 
to  be  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  Antimasonic  party  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
until  he  was  elected  *  *  ♦  when  he  threw  off  the  mask  and 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  annihilate  them  as  a  party."^ 
They  were  especially  bitter  toward  the  National  Republicans, 
who  were  hostile  to  their  pet  schemes  and  actively  opposed 
their  candidates.  There  is  some  evidence  even  of  combina- 
tions between   Masonic   National  Republicans  and  Jackson 

n  Independent  Chronicle,  November  7, 1832. 

{•Independent  Chronicle,  January  26, 1833. 

r  Albany  Evening  Journal,  January  29, 1833.  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  February  20, 1833. 

*l  Independent  Chronicle,  January  23, 1833.    Rhode  Inland  Manual,  139. 

f  Hartford  Anti-masonic  Intelligencer,  quoted  in  Danville,  Vt.,  North  Star,  May  18, 1833. 
This  account  says  that  Francin  hod  been  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated 
Henry  Clay. 

/  Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  20,  1838.  Albany  Argus.  April  20,  1883.  Rhode  Island 
Manual,  101. 

0  Boston  Daily  Advocate,  quoted  in  Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  28, 1833.  The  cities 
of  Providence  and  Newport  were  National  Republican. 
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supporters  to  oust  Antimasonic  National  Republicans,  notably 
in  the  case  of  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  who  turned  to  the  Antimasonic- 
Jackson  coalition  because  of  this  action  and  was  elected  to 
Congress." 

In  the  October  session  of  this  year  the  coalition  succeeded 
in  having  the  '^perpetuation  act,"  as  it  was  called,  repealed. 
This  act  provided  that  in  eases  of  no  quorum  because  of  some 
candidates  having  no  majority  the  old  organization  held 
through.  The  act  had  helped  the  election  of  Kobbins  for 
senator  in  the  previous  year,  and  now  his  election  was  de- 
clared null  and  void  and  the  office  declared  vacant.  In  the 
grand  committee  Elisha  Potter,  the  coalition  candidate,  was 
declared  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  opposition  refusing 
to  vote.* 

An  act  was  passed  in  this  session  by  which  the  charters  of 
certain  Masonic  lodges  were  repealed  and  those  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  were  put  under  the  most  careful  inspection 
and  surveillance/ 

1834:. 

Mr.  Francis  was  again  elected,  although  his  majority  was 
but  156.^  However,  the  Whigs-  secured  a  majority  in  the 
house.  This  majority  did  not  dare  to  offend  the  Antimasons, 
and  Spmgue  was  again  elected  speaker.'  The  senate  was  still 
Democratic.  The  Whig  majority  succeeded  in  passing  reso- 
lutions favorable  to  the  Bank/ 


a  Adams's  Diary,  IX.  46.  Vermont  State  Journal,  December  9, 1833.  Niles's  Register, 
XLIV,  226. 

bin  Congress  the  election  was  contested  and  Rojtibins  again  given. his  seat.  Senate 
Journal,  ilrst  session  Twenty-third  Congress,  1833-34,  p.  285.  See  Rhode  Island  Manual, 
13tt.  The  "perpetuation  act"  came  up  several  times  after  this.  Niles's  Register,  XLVI, 
pp.  173, 188. 

<^ Independent  Chronicle,  February  5, 1834.  Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  convention 
of  1834.  It  was  provided  that  every  lodge  which  may  continue  to  exist  is  required  to 
make  returns  in  writing  "yearly  and  every  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  number 
and  names  of  its  members  and  officers,  the  number  and  names  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  admitted  within  the  year  last  preceding  the  date  of  said  returns,  with  mode  and 
manner  of  their  admission  and  the  form  of  promise  or  obligation  which  such  new 
members  have  taken  on  their  admission,  the  place  and  times  of  the  meetings  of  such 
society  holden  within  the  last  year  together  with  a  schedule  or  Inventory  of  all  funds 
and  property,  real  or  personal."    The  grand  lodge  gave  up  its  charter. 

d  Independent  Chronicle,  April  19, 16,  23,  Rhode  Island  Manual,  101.  Vermont  State 
Journal,  May  12, 1884. 

t  Independent  Chronicle,  April  19, 16,  23.  August  30,  November  1, 1834.  Niles's  Register, 
XLVII,  pp.  7,  160. 

/Independent  Chronicle,  November  1, 1834.  Niles's  Register,  XLVII,  160.  The  vote 
was  46  to  23. 
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MICHIGAN. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  stream  of  New  England  emigi-a- 
tion  reaching  westward  should  bring  the  seeds  of  Antimasonry 
with  it.  According  to  their  own  accounts  it  appeared  in 
Michigan  territory  as  early  as  1828,  and  the  first  convention 
was  held  in  February,  1829.  The  county  of  Washtenaw, 
especially,  took  up  the  cause,  while  Monroe,  Oakland,  Wayne, 
Lenawee,  Macomb,  and  St.  Claire  had  some  Antimasons 
among  their  inhabitants.^ 

A  convention  was  held  in  June,  1829,  which  nominated  John 
Biddle  as  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress.*  He  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  800.^  These  triumphs  "were  short  lived,  for 
in  the  succeeding  elections  they  were  beaten ''  and  the  party 
died  out. 

In  many  other  States  Antimasonry  as  a  political  institution 
had  an  ephemeral  existence.  In  Indiana  a  convention  was 
held  as  early  as  March,  1830,^  and  in  1882  it  formed  a  factor 
in  the  elections  in  Decatur,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Hamilton, 
Jennings,  Knox,  Marion,  Ripley,  Switzerland,  Union,  and 
Wayne  counties.-^ 

In  Maine  they  nominated  candidates  for  governor  in  1832, 
1833,  and  1834.0^  In  New  Hampshire,  across  the  river  from 
the  Antimasonic  district  in  Vermont,  a  convention  was  held 
June  1,  1831.*  In  1832  the  leaders  in  this  State  did  not  dare 
to  put  forward  a  ticket,  as  it  would  surel}'  throw  the  election 
into  the  hands  of  Jackson.^ 

In  the  South  movements  more  or  less  political  took  place  in 
Alabama  (Marengo  County),-^  in  Maryland,  especially  in  the 
Boonsboro  district,*  and  in  North  Carolina  in  Mecklenburg 
County.' 


aSewnrd'H  report,  September  11, 1833.  SeealHoLancHHter  Aiiti  Miuwinic*  Hcr>il(l,  Jaiinary 
(28)  ?,  1829. 

bLancoKter  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  June  19,  1829. 

('Ibid..  August  14. 1829. 

dAlbany  Argus,  September  17, 1832;  September  17, 1833. 

r  Lancaster  Anti  Masonic  Herald,  April  30, 1830.  Moral  Knvoy.  Fall  River,  Mara.,  May 
5,1830. 

/Albany  Argus,  November  21. 1832. 

0  Albany  Evening  Journal.  July  18,  IKU.    Maine  RegiHtor  for  1901-2, 119. 
A  North  Star,  Danville,  June  7, 1831. 

<  Letter  of  William  Plumer,  October  2(i,  1832.    Independent  (^tironlele,  Bcmlon,  Novem- 
ber 3. 1832. 
J  Lancaster  Antimasonic  Herald,  July  31. 1829. 
fcSchultz's  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Maryland. 

1  Vermont  North  Star,  July  3,  IKW. 
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Appendix  tc>  Chapters  on  Pennsylvania. 
Steven's  remolutionh  upon  extra  judicial  oaths,    December  10,  1834. 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  and  believed  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth;  that  the  Masonic  institution  is  injurious  to  the  rights, 
and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  people;  that  it  imposes  on  its  members 
oaths  and  obligations  unauthorize<l,  by  and  inconsistejit  with  the  laws  of 
the  country;  that  it  binds  its  members  to  give  a  preference  to  each  other 
in  all  things  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens;  to  ''apprise  each  other 
of  all  danger,'*  whether  such  danger  arise  from  the  legal  prosecution  of 
their  own  crimes  and  misdemeanors  or  otherwise;  to  conceal  the  secrets 
and  crimes  of  each  other,  not  excepting  even  murder  or  treason;  to  espouse 
each  other's  cause,  and  if  possible  extricate  them  from  all  difficulties, 
whether  they  be  right  or  wrong;  to  avenge  even  to  death,  the  violation  of 
any  Masonic  oath,  and  the  revelation  of  any  of  their  secrets;  that  the  rules 
and  ceremonies  of  the  lodges  are  of  a  degrading,  immoral,  and  impious 
character;  that  the  candidates  are  stripped  nearly  naked,  and  led  to  the 
imposition  of  their  awful  oaths,  hoodwinked,  and  with  a  rope  or  cord 
around  their  necks,  calleil  a  "cable  tow;"  that  in  the  Royal  Arch  degree, 
they  affect  to  enact  the  sublime  and  sacred  scene  of  God  appearing  to  Moses 
in  the  burning  bush  of  Mount  Horeb. 

[Here  was  a  long  statement  accusing  them  of  intemperance,  drinking 
wine  out  of  a  skull,  etc.] 

That  it  is  an  antirepublican  and  an  insidious  and  dangerous  enemy  to 
our  democratic  form  of  government;  that  it  creates  and  sustains  secret 
orders  of  nobility,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  that  it  is  a 
regularly  organized  kingdom  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  assuming 
and  secretly  exercising  all  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  an  independent 
kingdom;  it  has  its  knights,  its  grand  commanders,  its  kings,  its  high 
priests,  and  its  great  grand  high  priests;  it  has  establisheil  a  central  and 
controlling  government,  extending  its  branches  over  all  the  civilized  world, 
which  they  denominate  the  **  holy  dmpire;"  the  seat  of  this  government 
in  America,  is  in  what,  in  Masonic  language,  is  called  the  "Valley  of  New 
York."  This  branch  of  Masonic  power  is  called  "The  Grand  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Most  Puissant  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors  General  of  the 
Thirty -third  Degree  at  the  Grand  Orient  of  New  York;"  it  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  and  receives  them  from  all  the  Masonic  kingdoms  of  the  earth; 
it  forms  secret  treaties  and  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  with  those 
powers,  continues  its  correspondence  and  relation  with  them,  although 
our  own  Government  may  at  the  same  time,  be  at  open  war  with  the  gov- 
ernments in  which  such  Masonic  kingdoms  are  located;  it  secures  an 
undue,  because  unmerited  advantage  to  members  of  the  fraternity  over 
the  honest  and  industrious  uninitiated  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  in 
all  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  life;  it  prefers  a  corrupt  "brother" 
to  honest  citizens,  in  appointments  to  office;  it  prevents  the  wholesome  enact- 
ment and  due  administration  of  laws;  it  enters  and  corrupts  our  legislative 
halls,  our  executive  affairs,  our  courts  of  justice;  the  trial  by  jury,  instead 
of  being  the  palladium  of  our  rights,  it  converts  into  an  engine  of  favor- 
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itisiii  and  Masonic  fraud;  ite  whole  tendency  is  to  cherish  a  hatred  of 
democracy,  and  a  love  of  aristocratic  and  regal  forms  and  power. 

The  truth  of  all  these  things  has  been  repeatedly  proclaimed  to  the 
world  under  the  signatures  of  thousands  of  honest  men  by  authentic  docu- 
ments procured  from  the  lodges  themselves,  and  by  the  testimony  under 
oath,  of  numerous  adhering  Masons  of  good  character;  and  it  has  never 
yet  been  contradicted  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  single  witness:  There- 
fore, Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  system  be  instructed 
to  bring  in  a  bill  effectually  to  suppress  and  prohibit  the  administration 
and  reception  of  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  and  all  other  secret,  extrajudicial 
oaths,  obligations,  and  promises  in  the  nature  of  oaths.  (Pennsylvania 
Reporter,  December  12,  1834.    Steven's  Resolutions  of  December  10. ) 

Appendix  to  New  York. 

The  following  is  an  amusing  and  instructive  political  writ- 
ing, which  is  illustrative  of  the  struggle  in  New  York.  It 
was  printed  in  the  Alban}'^  Evening  Journal,  April  29,  1831, 
and  is  copied  from  the  Schoharie  Free  Press.  It  is  "most 
respectfully  dedicated  to  the  '  distinguished  editor  of  the  State 
paper. ' "    [Croswell.  ] 

THE   PARTY. 

This  is  the  house  that  Mat"  built. 

The  people's  money.  This  is  the  Malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Mat 
built. 

Wright,  Croswell,  Flagp,  Bouck,  the  modtfet  adjutant-general,  Fat  Sal- 
aries, Direct  Taxation  &  Co.  These  are  the  (i@^rats*^(  that  eat  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Mat  built. 

Free  Presses. — These  are  the  cAts  that  are  killing  the  rats  that  eat  the 
malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Mat  built. 

Officeholders  and  Office  hunters. — These  are  the  dogs  that  bark  at  tlie 
cats  that  are  killing  the  rats  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Mat  built. 

Enos  T.  T.  '>-7-''^(Thi8  is  the  man  all  tattereii  and  torn,  that  kissed  the 
handmaid  all  forlorn,  that  bril)e*l  the  "Small  light"  with  her  **wine  and 
her  corn" — that  fondles  the  lap-dogs  that  growl  at  the  eats  that  are  killing 
the  rats  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Mat  built. 

Antimasonry.— This  is  the  Lion  with  eyes  flashing  scorn,  that  shakes 
"little  Enos"  all  tattered  and  torn,  that  ki8ae<l  the  maid  with  the  cripple<l 
horn  (alas  for  the  ribbons,  no  more  to  be  worn),  that  fondles  the  lap-dogs 
that  whine  at  the  cats  that  are  killing  the  rats  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in 
the  house  that  Mat  built. 

Pope  Martin. — This  is  the  priest  of  his  prospects  all  shorn,  that  married 
the  man  all  tattered  and  torn,  that  kissed  the  handmaid  all  forlorn,  that 


a  "  Mat "  or  "  Martin  "  is  Martin  Van  Buren. 
«»"Eno8"  Throop. 
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shrinks  from  the  Liori's  glance  of  scorn,  that  tosses  the  lap-clogs  that  yelp 
at  the  cats  that  are  killing  the  rata  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house 
that  Mat  built. 

Jack  Masons. — These  are  the  asses  that  bray  night  and  morn,  that  serve 
the  *•  Magician"  all  shivering  and  shorn,  that  married  the  man,  scurvy, 
tattered,  and  torn,  that  ogled  the  handmaid  all  nake<l  and  lorn,  that 
cursed  the  day  the  "Blessed  Spirit"  was  l>om  tj^^that  is  crushing  the 
puppies  that  snarl  at  the  cats  that  are  killing  the  rats  that  eat  the  malt 
that  lav  in  the  house  that  Mat  built. 


BIBLICKiRAPHY. 

There  are  a  very  few  accountH  which  i^ive  uh  any  inkling  of 
the  political  basin  of  the  Antima^onic  party.  In  nearly  all 
the  accounts  of  the  time  we  find  mention  of  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  disappearance  of  William  Morgan  and  dis- 
cussions a))out  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
but  we  find  little  of  value  to  the  student  of  political  Anti- 
masonry.     The  principal  sources  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Lives  and  lettei's  of  contemporaries.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  are: 

1.  Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weetl. 

Weed  KiveM  h  good  IiiKtory  of  the  political  condltloiw  of  the  timc<«»but 
hi«  work  in  colored  by  hlH  dcKin'  to  provo  hifi  own  coimlHtency.  lie 
Id  enpecially  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  party  in  New  York  and 
national  affaira. 

2.  Autobiography  of  William  II.  Hi^wani. 

The  same  criticiMm  which  applies  to  Wecd'H  Antobiograpliy  applies  (<> 
thl«  work. 

3.  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adanie. 

A  valuable  sou rce  not  only  for  Adamn'N  |»o«ition,  butalno  for  an  In- 
sight into  the  poIiticM  of  Mamachuat>tti«. 

4.  Kenne<lv'8  William  Wirt. 

Valuable  for  Wlrt'n  U'tt4;rM  u|M>n  tlu>  HUbJert. 

5.  Bancrofts  Life  of  Seward. 

ItgivcHaiianeand  conniHtent  account  of  Hcwanl'N  connection  with 
the  party  in  New  York. 

6.  CurtiH»8  Welwter. 

Valuable  only  for  Webctter'H  lettent  HhowinK  I^Ih  connection  with  the 
Iiarty. 

7.  M(</airH  Life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Too  short  to  be  of  great  use. 

H.  Clay's  C'orrefljiondence. 

IJNoful  for  incidental  referenccN  nhowing  hih  idcHN  upon  Mojionry  and 
negotiations  with  AntimaBons. 

9.  Calhoun's  Correspondence. 

Con  tains  h  few  references  in  regarrl  to  his  attitude  toward  Antl- 
masonry. 

10.  I>etterH  of  Jac^kson,  Van  Buren,  and  others. 

Very  few  and  unimportant  references. 

560 
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B.  (leneml  histories. 

Of  no  use  with  the  exception  of  a  short  account  (»f  the  beginnings  of 
Antimasonr>'  in  New  York  in  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the 
Unit^  States.    Vol.  5. 

C.  Local  histories. 

1.  Wil8oii*fl  History  of  Pittsburg. 

A  work  of  great  value  oompiled  from  oriRinal  sources. 

2.  Other  local  histories  of  counties  and  cities. 

Of  value  only  in  the  accounts  which  they  Kive  of  individuals. 

D.  State  histories. 

1.  Egle*8  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

Valuable  only  for  the  short  account  It  gives  of  Pennsylvania  history 
during  the  period  studied. 

2.  Thompson's  History  of  Vennont. 

Useful  only  for  outline  of  isjlitical  events. 

'A.  Other  State  histories.    -. 

They  sometimes  give  us  brief  outlines  of  political  activities  in  the 
State,  otherwise  unreliable  and  unimportant. 

E.  Political  histories. 

1.  HammoncUs  Political  History  of  New  York. 

This  is  the  best  book  upon  Antimasonry  in  New  York.  It  has  two 
contcmporan(K)Us  accounts.  Hammond's  account  is  that  of  a  fair- 
minded  National  Republican,  while  Whittlesey's  account  is  colored  by 
his  Autimasonic  beliefs. 

2.  Other  poUtical  histories. 

Too  general  and  superficial  in  chanu'ter.  They  do  not  touch  the 
l>asls  of  the  movement.    They  do  not  go  into  the  State  questions  at  all. 

F.  State  records. 

1.  I^ws  and  statutes. 

Very  useful  when  other  material  is  not  accessible.  The  oflUcial  State 
papers  of  the  times  publish  the  same  material  with  comment  and  de- 
bate, and  therefore  are  more  useful  to  the  student  of  a  political  party. 

2.  State  legislative  journals. 

Often  useful  for  records  of  votes  upon  questions,  but  as  the  State 
papers  also  give  this  material,  and  with  it  the  politics  of  each  man,  they 
are  much  more  aseful.  Journals,  however,  are  of  great  use  where  the 
other  material  is  missing.  The  reitords  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Vermont  are  of  esfieciul  use  in  this  connection. 

A.  (iovernors*  messages. 

Often  useful,  an  they' give  us  a  condensed  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State  and  the  policy  of  individuals.  These  messages,  however,  arc 
printed  in  the  official  State  papers,  and  have  been  used  in  connection 
with  those  sources. 

4.  Financial  affairs,  canal  reports,  etc. 

Valuable  material  for  the  study  of  State  questions.  They  are  gener- 
ally printed  in  the  ofllcial  papers,  and  the  newspai)ers  of  the  day,  and 
have  been  used  in  that  connection. 

5.  State  manuals  and  registers. 

of  use  in  giving  the  names  of  oflicers,  terms  of  office,  votes,  etc.  Wil- 
liams's New  York  Register  is  of  especial  use  in  this  connection. 

H.  Doc.  461,  pt  1 36 
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G.  Congressional  debates,  proceedings,  etc. 

The  AntimoHonlc  party  hart  no  Congrewional  career,  and  wa»  but  once 
or  twice  referred  to  In  Congrcra.  Votes  upon  national  questions  are  In 
Momc  canes  of  use. 

H.  Masonic  liistories  and  proceedings  of  lodges. 

They  have  very  little  t )  wiy  alx)ut  the  matter,  and  whatever  is  said 
l>cara  merely  np<m  the  al)duction  of  Morgan  or  is  in  defenne  of  the  order. 
However,  Harvey's  Lodge,  No.  61,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Wllke»»- 
barre,  Pa..  1897,  has  a  very  valuable  account  of  political  Antimasonr)*  in 
Pennsylvania. 

1.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Catalogue  of  BookH  on  the  Masonic  IiiHtitution  in  Public  Libraries  of 

Twenty-eight  States  of  the  Union    *    *    *    })y  a  MemJjer  of  The 

Suffolk  Connnittee  of  1829.     Boston,  1852. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  compilation,  as  it  give«  not  only  the  bookM  and 
pamphletH,  but  also  the  principal  Antimasonic  arguments  and  thedatcM 
of  the  diflfcrent  conventions. 

J.  Pamphlets,  broadsides,  etc.  In  giving  a  list  of  pam- 
phlets, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  pamphlets  of 
|X)litical  significiinco  and  those  which  deal  merely  with  the 
social  side  of  the  question.  The  following  selected  pamphlet^i 
arc  useful  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  politics: 

1.  Extracts  from  the  Protteedingn  of  the  First  Antimawmic  Convention. 

Boston,  183:1     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

Of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  national  organization  of  Anti- 
niai*onry. 

2.  The  ProctH3<lingH  of  the  Seex)ncl  United  States  Antinia^onii'  Convention. 

Boston,  18,S2.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

Valuable  for  the  study  of  the  national  tuMjHM'tM  of  the  question. 

\\.  Vindication  of  General  Washington  from  the  Stigma  of  Adhenaice  to 

Secret  Societies  ])y  Joseph  Ritner.     *    *    *    Together  with  a  letter 

to  Daniel   Webster  and  his  reply.     Boston,  1841.     (In  Wis.  Hist. 

Library. ) 

RHpccially  valuable  for  the  ncKotiatiouM  with  WeljHter. 

4.  ProcewiingH  of  an  Antiinajsonic  Rt*publican  Convention  of  the  County 

of  ('ayuga.     Hel<l  at  Auburn,  January  1,  18;J0.     Auburn,  1830.     (In 

Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

I'amphlctfl  Huch  hh  thcM?  ^ive  um  an  inHight  into  the  iN)litical  iMiKiM  of 
the  party  in  niral  distrlctH. 

T).   Proeee<lings  of  the  Rhode  Island  Antimasiinic  State  Convention,  Sep- 
tember 14,  18:n.     Providence,  1831.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

ImfHtrtant  for  the  wtudy  <»f  the  history  of  the  party  in  Rhode  Island. 

(>.  A    Legislative  investigation  into  Masonry    »    *    *    Ix^fore  a  com- 
mittee of  the  (teneral  AR*H»mbly  of  Rhcwle  Island,  by  B.  F.  Hallett, 
(ieorge  Turner,  and  others.     Boston,  18.32.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. ) 
A  curioiiM  pamphlet,  nhowiiiK  the  IcKlHlative  aimH  of  the  more  radical 
Antimauons. 
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7.  An  Official  Report  of  William  Sprague,  jr. ;  one  of  the  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  the  Subject  of 

Masonry.     Providence,  1832.     (In  Pa.  State  Hist  Society  Library. ) 
Shows  the  result  of  the  coalition  between  the  Democrats  and  Anti- 
masons  in  Rhode  Island. 

8.  Doings  of  the  Plymouth  County  Antimasonic  Convention  hekl  at  Ab- 

ingdon, March  10,  1828.     (Broadside  in  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

One  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  issued  by  the  party  in  Massachusetts. 
It  shows  us  the  early  efforts  for  oiigranization  in  rural  districts. 

9.  An  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Antimasonic  State  Convention 

of  Massachusetts.     Boston,  December  30  and  31,  1829,  and  January 

I,  1830.     Boston,  1830.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

A  rare  and  useful  pamphlet  of  great  political  significance. 

10.  A  Brief  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  Antimasonic  State  Convention  of 

the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Held  in  Boston,  December 
30,  31,  1829,  and  January  1,  1830.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

It  has  but  slight  political  value,  but  it  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  what 

the  grievances  of  the  members  were,  and  also  their  attitude  toward  the 

masons  of  the  Btate. 

11.  Address  to  the  People.     From  the  Antimasonic  Convention    *    *    * 

Held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  January  1,  1830.     (Broadside  in  Wis.  Hist. 

Library.) 

Practically  a  platform  of  the  party. 

12.  An  Oration  Deliverecl  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  January  11,  1831,  by 

Timothy  Fuller.     Boston,  1831.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

Mixed  up  with  the  tirade  of  denunciation  is  a  good  deal  of  matter 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  party  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 

13.  An  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Convention  of  Massachu- 

setts, held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  May  19,  20,  1831.  (In  Wis. 
Hist.  Library.) 

A  useful  source  for  State  politicn. 

14.  Antimasonic  Rupublican  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  held  at  Worces- 

ter, September  5,  6,  1832.     Boston,  1832.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. ) 
Valuable  especially  for  the  attitude  of  the  Autimoscms  toward  the 
National  Republicans  ui)on  the  question  of  a  National  candidate. 

15.  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Antimasonic  Convention,  September 

II,  12,  13,  1833.  Boston,  1833.  (In  New  York  State  Library, 
Albanv. ) 

IH.  Antimasonic  Republican  Convention  of  Massachusetts.     Held  at  Bos- 
ton, Septeml)er  10, 11, 1834.     Boston,  1834.    ( In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. ) 

17.  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts.     In  relation  to  the  Politi- 

cal Influence  of  Freemasonry  on  some  of  the  *  ♦  *  proc^eedings 
of  the  I^egislature  at  the  last  session,  for  the  year  1831.  Boston, 
1833.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. ) 

Very  important,  as  it  shows  the  whole  political  struggle  of  the  National 
Republicans  and  the  Antimasons  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

18.  An  Investigation   into  Freemasonry.     By  a  joint  Committee  of  the 

Legislature  of  Massachusetts  *  *  *  March,  1834.  Boston,  1834. 
(In  Wis.  Hist  Library.) 

The  results  of  the  investigation  show  us  little,  but  the  pamphlet 
reveals  the  purposes  and  methods  of  radical  Antimasons. 
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19.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Antimasonic  State  Convention  of  Maasachn- 

setts,  held  in  Boston  October  1,  1835.     (Broadside  with  the  Boston 

Daily  Advocate  Extra.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

Reveals  the  growing  dissolution  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts. 

20.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Antimasonic  members  of  the  legislature  of 

Massachusetts    *    *    *    opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van 

Buren.    *    *    *    March  9,  1836.     Boston,  1836.     (In  Wis.   Hist 

Library. ) 

It  is  important,  as  it  shows  the  attitude  of  the  remnant  of  the  Anti- 
masons  of  Massachusetts. 

21.  The  Character  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  Alexander  H. 

Everett,  in  1832,  also  Notions  of  Antimaeonry,  by  the  same  author 

in  1833.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

A  political  pamphlet  directed  against  the  aspirations  of  Alexander 
Everett. 

22.  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Convention  at  Albany,  1829.     (In 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany. ) 

Important  for  a  study  of  the  political  organization  of  1829  in  New 
Yorlc. 

23.  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Convention  held  in  Utica,  1830. 

(In  New  York  State  Library,  Albany.) 

Reveals  the  growing  power  of  Weed  and  his  followers. 

24.  Light  on  Masonry.     David  Bernard,    Utica,    1829.     (In  Wis.  Hist. 

Library. ) 

Contains  some  political  matter  such  as  the  Proceedings  of  the  Le  Roy 
Ck)nvention  of  New  York  Legislature  of  1828. 

25.  Narrative  of  the  Anti-Masonick  Excitement  in  the  Western  Part  of  the 

State  during  the  years  1826,  1827,  1828,  and  part  of  1829.     Henry 

Brown,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1829.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

A  Masonic  account,  dealing  but  slightly  with  political  matters. 

26.  Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  opposed  to  Free  Masonry, 

Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1828.     (In  New  York 

State  Library,  Albany. ) 

An  important  pamphlet,  showing  the  genesis  of  Antimasonry  in 
New  York. 

K.  Books  and  pamphlets  showing  the  social  side  of  Anti- 
masonry.  A  great  many  pamphlets,  almanacs,  broadsides, 
etc. ,  were  issued  by  each  side  upon  the  Morgan  affair  and  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  The  Antimasonic  pamphlets  are  quite 
fully  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Antimasonic  books.  The  fol- 
lowing pamphlets  are  especially  useful. 

1.  The  True  History    *    *   *   of  the  Abduction  of  William  Morgan.     P.C. 

Huntington.     New  York,  1880.     (In  Win.  Hint.  Lihrary.) 

2.  The  Masonic  Martyr.     The  Biography  of   Eli  Bruce.     Iiol>.  Morris, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  1801.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

A  Masonic  defense  of  one  of  tl»e  indlvidiuils  on  trial  for  the  abduction 
of  William  Morgan. 
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3.  The  Broker  Seal,  or  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Morgan  Abduction 

and  Munler,  by  Samuel  D.  Greene.     Boston,  1870.     (In  Wis.  Hist. 

Library. ) 

Greene  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  tlie  same  lodKe  with  Morgan,  and 
wajB  afterwards  editor  of  the  Boston  Advocate. 

4.  letters  on  the  Masonic  Institution,  by  John  Quincy  Adams.     Boston, 

1847.     ( In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. ) 

Important  for  the  attitude  of  Adams. 

5.  Illustrations  of  Masonry.     William  Mory^an.     New  York,  1827.     (In 

Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

0.  Letters  on  Masonry  and  Antimasonry.  Addressed  to  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams  by  William  L.  Stone.  New  York,  1832.  (In  Wis. 
Hist.  Library. ) 

7.  Letters  of  Hon.  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  upon  the  Secret  Order  of  Free 

Masons.     New  York,  1829.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 
Mr.  Golden  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

8.  Another  Masonic  Murder.     By  Samuel  G.  Anderton.     Boston,  1830. 

(InAVis.  Hist.  Library.) 

9.  Letters  addressed  to  William  L.  Stone,  esq.,  of  New  York,     *    *    * 

upon  the  subject  of  Masonry  and  Antimasonry,  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  to  which  is  added  a  Portrait  of  Masonry,  by  John  0.  Spen- 
cer.   Providence,  1833.     (In  W^is.  Hist.  Library.) 

10.  History  of  Masonic  Persecutions.     Rev.  George  Olive,  D.  D.     1866. 

(In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

11.  Nathaniel  Very's  Renunciation  of  Free  Masonry.     Worcester,  1830. 

(In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

12.  Renunciation  of   Free  Masonry.     Hiram  B.  Hopkins,  esr).     Boston, 

1830.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

13.  Rev.     Joseph    Christmas's    Renunciation.     1830.     (In    Wis.     Hist. 

Library. ) 

14.  Renunciation  of  Free  Masonry.     By  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  of  Worcester, 

Mass.     Worcester,  1871.     (In  W^is.  Hist.  Library. ) 
Merrick's  renunciation  took  place  In  1832. 

15.  Constitution  of  the  Young  Men's  Antimasonic  Association  for  the 

Diffusion  of  the  Truth.     Boston,  1832.     (In  Wis.  Hist  Library.) 

16.  A  Portrait  of  Masonry  and  Antimasonry,  &m  drawn  by  Richard  Rush, 

John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Wirt,  etc.  Providence,  1832.  (In 
Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

17.  Masonry  Proved  to  Be  a  Work  of  Darkness,  Repugnant  to  the  Chris- 

tian Religion  and    Inimical  to  a   Republican    Government.     By 

I^bbeus  Annstrong.     Hartford,  1833.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 
Useful  as  an  example  of  religious  opposition  to  Masonry. 

18.  Free  Masonry,  in  Reply  tt>  Anti-Masonry;  in  the  American  Quarterly 

Review,  March,  1830.     Boston,  1830.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

19.  A  Brief  Defense  of  John  the  Baptist  against  Foul  Slander  and  Wicked 

Libel  of  Free  Masons.    John  Gest,  1834.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. ) 

20.  Reply  to  the  Declaration  of  1,200  Masons.     Boston,  1832.     (In  Wis. 

Hist.  Library.) 
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21.  letters  on  the  Entered  Apprentice's  Oath,  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Boston,  1833.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

22.  A  Collection  of  letters  on  Freemasonry,  Chronologically  Arranged. 

Boston,  XM9.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

2:J.  A  Letter  on  Freemasonry,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  to  the  Committee 

of  the  Citizens  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania.     Boston,  1831.     (In 

Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

This  latter  did  much  to  break  up  the  National  Republican  Antlmasonie 
coalition  in  PenuMylvania  in  1831. 

24.  Letters  of  Rush,  Adams,  Wirt.     Boston,  1831.  (In  W^is.  Hist.  Library. ) 

25.  An  Address  Delivered  at  Weymouth,  South  Parish,  June  21,  1830. 

Moses  Thacher.     Boston,  1830.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 
By  a  leading  Antimasonic  ConKregational  minister. 

26.  A  Freeman  on  Freemasonry,  1831  (?).     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

27.  An  Address  to  the  Freemen  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  Freeman.    Worces- 

ter, 1832.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

28.  A  Voice  from  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  Subject  of  Masonry  and 

Antimasonry,  by  Samuel  Elliott.     Brattleboro,  1830.    (In  Wis.  Hist. 
Library. ) 

29.  The  Opinions  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  John 

Marshall,  Conceniing  Freemasonry.     (In  Wis.  Hist  Library.) 

30.  Letters  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Edward  Livingston.     Boston,  1833. 

(In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

31.  A  Letter  on  Speculative  Masonry,  by  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner.     Bos- 

ton, 1829.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

32.  Ancient  Freemasonry  Contraste*!  with  Illuminism,  or  Modem  Masonry, 

by  Tubal  Cain.     Utica,  1831.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

33.  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,     *    *    « 

by  Joseph  Jenkins,  1829.     Boston,  1830.     (In  Wis.  Hist.  Library.) 

34.  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Meml>ers  of  the  Antimasonic  State 

Convention,  Augusta,  Me.,  July  4,  1832.     Moses  Thacher.     (Pa. 
State  Hist.  Society. ) 
.%.  Solomon  Southwick's  Speech.     New  York    State  convention,   1829. 
(In  New  York  State  Library,  Albany. ) 

3i.  Reply  of  the  Genesee  Consociation  to  Joseph  Emerton.     1830.     (In 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany.) 

Very  important  for  the  religious  standpoint. 

L.  Newspapers.  The  newspapers  furnish  the  best  mean.s 
by  which  we  can  get  at  the  political  basis  of  the  Antimasonic 
party.  To  give  the  complete  list  of  the  newspapers  would 
result  in  a  volume  by  itself.  I  have  sought  to  give  a  list  of 
such  as  are  of  greatest  use.  Many  of  the  newspapers,  and 
especially  the  official  organs,  publish  the  laws  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislatures,  together  with  the  most  impoiiant 
debates.  An  official  paper,  such  as  the  Albany  Argus  or  the 
Harrisburg  Reporter,  furnished  hardly  anything  but  political 
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news,  while  «ome  of  the  great  city  duilies  are  of  but  little  use 
in  this  way.  In  using  newspapers,  I  have  tried  to  compare 
the  statements,  where  possible,  of  papers  representing  differ- 
ent factions.  I  regard  this  as  the  only  historical  method.  I 
have  included  in  this  list  also  papers  which  help  us  to  study 
the  religious  and  social  basis  of  the  movement. 

1.  Connecticut  newspapers: 

Connecticut  Courant,  Hartford. 

1828,  1830-1834.     In  New  York  Public  Library. 
Jan.,  1828-Dec.  16,  1828.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

Hartford  Weekly  Times. 

Mar.  2,  1829-Dec.  26,  1831.  Jan.  7, 1834-May  6, 1834.  Semi- 
weekly  edition,  May  10,  1833-Dec.  29,  1838.  In  Library  of 
Congress. 

Columbian  Weekly  Register.     New  Haven. 

Jan.  2,  1830-Dec.  29,  18:^2.  Jan.  4,  1834-Dec.  30,  1837.  In 
Library  of  Congress. 

'.\  Maine. 

Kastery  Argus.     Portland. 

Mar.  31,1829-Sept.  18,  1832.  Jan.  6,  18:i3-Dec.  20,  1835.  In 
Library  of  Ojngress. 

3.  Maspachusetts. 

Ronton  Daily  Advertiser. 

Jan.  3,  1832-1837.  In  Library  of  Congress.  1827-1836.  In 
American  Antiquarian  Library,  Worcester,  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  Harvard  College  Library. 

Boston  Free  Press. 

Jan.  20,  1831-Mar.  19,  1834.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

An  Antlmamnic  paper  and  one  of  the  motit  important  sourceH  not 
only  for  Ma9Bachu8ett«  but  the  movement  throughout  the  country. 

Boston  Recorder. 

1829-1837.     In  Library  of  Congress,  Boston  Public  Library, 

and  Havard  College  Library. 
1831-1832.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Librarv. 

A  Congregational  paper  and  valuable  for  occasional  references  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  sect  toward  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Daily  Evening  Transcript.     Boston. 

1831-1836.     In  American  Antiquarian  Library,  Worcester. 
Oct.-Dec.,  1831.     Apr. -Sept.,  1833.     Jan. -Sept.,   1834.     In 
Wis.  Hist.  Library. 

Inde|>endent  Chronicle.     Boston. 

1829-1837.     In  Boston  Public  Library  and  Harvard  College 

Library. 

1829-1832.     1833-1836.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Librarv. 

A  National  Republican  and  Whig  paper  opposed  to  the  Antimasons 
It  published  the  laws  and  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature.    Chief 
source  from  the  Whig  side. 
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8.  Maasachusettfl — Continue<l. 

Columbian  Sentinel.     Boston. 

1828-1837.     In  Albany  State  Library,  Boston  Public  Library, 

and  Harvard  College  library. 

1829-18:^2.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. 

A  very  important  Niitiona]  Republican  paper  opposed  to  Antimaiionry. 

Christian  Register.     Boston. 

1828-1830.     1833-1839.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. 

A  Unitarian  paper  important  for  occaKional  referonceH  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Unitarians  up<m  Antimasonry. 

Boston  Advocate. 

1 829-1 8.'i5.     A  few  scatterefl  copies  in  the  Wis.  Hist.  Library. 
An  Antimaiionic  fieroireligiouH  paper,  (>dited  Ijy  8.  D.  Greene.    It  had 
Democratic  leaning^. 

New  England  Galaxy. 

1829-Dec.  20,  1834.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

1831-1833.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. 

1829-1835.     In   American   Antiquarian  Library,   Worcester, 

and  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

A  literary  ma^razine  of  Masonic  aflniiationfi.    It  is  not  a  rabid  or  dis 
tinctly  parti.san  paper.    Uneful  for  occasional  references. 

Berkshire  Advocate.     North  Adams.  * 

Nov.  20,  1833-June,  1834.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

Worcester  Paladiuin. 

1834-1837.     In  Library  of  C'ongress. 

Worcester  Spy. 

1829-1836.     In  American  Antiquarian  Library,   Worcester, 

and  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
1829-18:)0.     1831-1837.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

Massachusetts  Yeoman. 

1828-1837.     In  American  Antiquarian  Library. 

Aug.  30,  1828-Aug.  8,  1829.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
Valuable  for  the  iMilitlcal  views  of  woHteni  Mnw«achufiett.«(. 

Moral  Envoy.     Fall  River. 

1830.     In  AVis.  Hist.  Library. 

A  rabid  AntimaNonic  paper.    Very  nsoful  from  a  j»olitioal  an  well  ns  a 
M)cial  HtAnd|H)int. 

4.  Michigan. 

Detroit  Courier. 

Feb.  17,  1831-Doc.  22,  18,31.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

Detroit  Fn^  Press. 

Jan.  15,  1832-1835.     In  Library  of  Congress;  also  in  Detroit 
Ihiblic  Library. 

5.  New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire  (Jazette.     Portsmouth. 

Jan.  26   1829-Dec.  28,  1830.     In  Library  of  Ccjngress. 

New  Hampshire  Patriot  an<l  State  Gazette. 

Aug.  17,  1821)-1835.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
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6.  New  Jersey. 

West  Jersey  Observer,  Bridgeton. 

May  14,  1820^Nov.  21,  1829. 

Jan.  9,  1830-Dec.  25,  1830. 

Jan.  1832-Dec.  28,  1833.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
Trenton  Emporium. 

Jan.  1,  1830-1835.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
Jersey  man,  Morristown. 

Jan.  7,  1832-Dec.  12,  1832;  Jan.  2,  1833-I)ec.  17,  1834.     In 
Library  of  Congress. 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

Mar.  28,  1832-Aug.  31,  1832;  Jan.  2,  1833-Jan.  30,  1835.     In 
Library  of  Congress. 

7.  New  York. 

Albany  Argus. 

1827-1834.     In  New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 

Jan.  1,  1828-Dec.,  1830;  Jan.  1,  1832-1834.     In  Library  of 

Congress. 

A  Democratic  paper,  edited  by  Crmwell,  one  of  the  Regency.  This 
paper  is  one  of  the  mo«t  important  eonrces,  as  it  published  the  laws  and 
legislative  proceedingf  and  often  the  speeches  of  the  members. 

Albany  Evening  Journal. 

1830-1834.     In  the  office  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Thurlow  Weed's  paper.    It  was  the  greatest  Antimasonic  paper  in 
the  country. 

Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

1827-1834.     In  the  office  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31, 1833.     In  Library  of  Congress.    The  New  York 

State  Library  also  has  a  few  numbers. 
A  national  Republican  paper,  strongly  opposed  to  Antimasonry. 

National  Observer.    Albany. 

1827-1831.    New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 

Edited  by  Solomon  Southwick.  A  very  radical  Antimaaonlc  sheet, 
with  Democratic  leanings. 

Albany  Microscope. 

1832-1834.     In  New  York  State  Library. 
Christian  Intelligencer. 

1830-1834.    In  New  York  State  Library. 
Albany  Masonic  Record. 

1828-1834.     In  American  Antiquarian  I.iibrary,  Worcester. 
New  York  American,  New  York  City. 

1827-1834.     In  American  Antiquarian  library,  Worcester. 

1831-1833.     In  New  York  State  Library. 

1827.     Boston  Public  Library. 

1827-1828.     In  Boston  Athemeum. 

May  14,  1831-May  17,  1834.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.    New  York  City. 

1827-1829.     1831-1833.     In  New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 
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7.  New  York— C()ntinue<l. 

New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

May  26-I)ec.   18,  1830;  Jan.   1,  1833-Dec.  30,  183:1     In  Li- 
brary of  (/ongrcHS. 
182^-1830.     Pennsylvania  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 
New  York  Evening  Post,  New  York  City. 

1827-1834.     Pennsylvania  Historical  Library  and  New  York 

Public  Library. 
1830.     In  New  York  State  Library. 
Rochester  Observer. 

1827.     In  New  York  StaU^  Library. 
Rochester  Republican. 

Jan.  1-Feb.  26,  1828.    Jan.  3,  1832-Aug.  20, 18:J3.    In  Library 
of  Congress. 
New  York  Statesman.     New  York  City. 
1827-1834.     Harvard  College  Library. 
,  1827-1828.     New  York  State  Library. 
New  York* Mirror.     New  York  City. 

1827-1834.     Harvard  College  Library  and  American  Anti- 
c]uarian  Library,  Worcester. 
Freeman' 8* Journal.     Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

1827-1829.     1830-1832.     In  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 
Masonic  Intelligencer.     Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21,  1827.     Wisccinnin  Historical  Library. 
I^  Roy  (iazette. 

1827.  In  Wisconsin  Histori(;al  library. 

Very  iini>ortuiit  for  the  early  movomentM.  hn  it  whm  nn  AniimaHonIc 
pH|M.'r. 

Anti-Masonic  ReviiiW  and  Magazine.     New  York. 

1828,  13  nunili^rs.     In  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

ThiH  magaetnt"  wa.M  edited  by  Henry  Dana  Ward.     It  ineldcntally 
keeps  up  with  ttie  politleal  movement*!  and  is  therefore  very  valuable. 

Craftsman.     Rochester.  • 

A  few  Bcatttired  numbers  in  New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 
The  organ  of  the  Western  MaMon.s. 

Anti-Masonic  KiKjuirer.     Rochester. 

1828-1830.      A   few  scattered   numlwrs  in   New  York  State 

Library. 

ThiH  pajHjr  \va«  edited  by  Thurlow  Wetnl  and  is  of  great  value  for  a 
study  of  early  Antinia-sonic  movementit  in  western  New  York. 

New  York  Miscellaneous  Papers. 

About  30  volumes  in  the  State  Library  in  Albany. 

They  eontuin  oeeiusionally  a  valuable  Ux^al  fmper  or  fmgment. 

8.  Ohio. 

(Miicinnati  Advertiser. 

June  6,  1821)-I)ec.  25,  1^30.      Jan.  5,  1833-I)ec.  20,  IS3S,     In 
Library  of  Congress. 
Cincinnati  Daily  (ia/.ette. 

Jan.  4,  1828-I)cc.  31,  1829.      Jan.  7,  1833-I)ec.  31,  18;i5.      In 
Library  of  Congress. 
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8.  Ohio— Continued. 

Ohio  State  Bulletin.    Columbus. 

1829-1836.     In  State  Library,  Columbus. 

Important  for  laws,  state  reports,  and  legislative  proceedings. 

Columbus  Sentinel. 

1832-1834.     In  State  Library,  Columbus.     Western  Reserve 

Historical  Library,  Cleveland. 
A  leading  National  Republican  paiier. 

Hamilton  Intelligencer. 

1829-18:36.    Ohio  State  Library,  Columbus. 
A  leading  National  Republican  paper. 

Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

182a-1836.     State  Library,  Columbus. 

Cleveland  Weekly  Herald. 

1829-1836.     Western  Reserve  Historical  Library,  Clevelan<i. 

National  Historian.     St.  Clairsville. 
1832.     In  State  Library,  Columbus. 

Cincinnati  Christian  Journal. 

Jan.,  1830-July,  1831.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. 

A  Presbyterian  paper,  important  for  occasional  references  to  Anti- 
masonry. 

Cincinnati  Sentinel. 

Nov.  21,  1829-Sept.  18, 18:W.     Oct.  30, 18:iO-Oct.  15, 1831.     In 
Library  of  Congress. 

Ohio  Monitor.     Columbus. 

1830-1836.     In  American  Antiquarian  Library,  Worcester. 
Jan.  3,  1831-Dec.  22,  18,31.     Jan.  3,  1833-Dec.  26,  18:^.     In 
Library  of  Cpngress. 

Ohio  State  Journal.     Columbus. 

1832-1836.     In  State  Library,   Columbus.     Also  copies  in 

Cleveland  Public  Library  and  Chicago  Historical  Librpxy. 
A  National  Republican  paper  which  gives  laws,  discussions,  etc. 
Devoted  largely  to  politics. 

'  9.  Pennsylvania.' 

Statesman  and  Antimasonic  Republican.     Harrisburg. 

Apr.,  1831-Dec.,  1831.     Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

A  very  important  source  for  the  study  of  political  Antimasonry  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg  Chronicle. 

Feb.,  1828-June,  1840.     Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

A  National  Republican  and  Whig  paper.  A.fter  1836  Nicholas  Biddle 
was  interested  in  this  paper.  It  is  important  esp>ecially  for  the  speoches, 
debates,  etc.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  senate. 

Franklin  Repository.    Chambersburg. 

1830-1840.     Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 
A  bright  Whig  paper  full  of  political  news. 
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Pennsylvania  Intelligencer.     Harrisburg. 

Apr.,  1831>ia40.    In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harriabarg. 

A  Whig  paper  printing  laws,  dcbateM,  and  full  of  political  matter. 

Pennsylvania  Reporter.    Harrisbu^g. 

Dec. ,  1829-Jan.  ,1836.    Jan. ,  1837-1840.    In  Pa.  State  Library, 

Harrisburg. 

Jan.  4,  1828-Deo.  26,  1828.    Jan.  4, 1831-Dec.  30,  1836.    Jan. 

15,  1836-Aug.  4,  1836.     Feb.  3,  1837-Nov.   20,  1840.     In 

Library  of  Congress. 

A  most  Important  source  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  State  paper  and 
the  chief  Democratic  origan.  It  printed  laws,  debates,  and  political 
matter. 

Antimasonic  Herald.    New  Holland,  Lancaster  County. 

Jan.,  1829-Aug.,  1832.     In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisbuif. 
Edited  by  Theophilus  Fenn.    This  was  a  pioneer  paper  in  the  cause 
and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  accounts  it  gives  of  the  Antimasonic 
movements  throughout  the  country. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

1832-1837.    In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

The  leading  Antimasonic  paper  in  the  State.  Edited  by  Theophilus 
Fenn.    It  was  the  official  State  paper  during  the  Antimasonic  regime. 

Harrisburg  Gazette. 

1832.     In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 
A  Clay  paper  supporting  Wolf. 

Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 

1828-1835.  In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg;  Wis.  Hist. 
Library,  and  Boston  Atheneuni,  etc. 

Useful  for  canal  reports,  governors'  messages,  State  flnancial  reports, 
etc. 

Westmoreland  Intelligencer.     Greensbui^g. 

183:^-1834.     In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

Valuable  as  an  example  of  an  Antimasonic  country  paper. 

•  American  Sentinel.    Philadelphia. 

Jan.  1,  1829-Dec.  31,  1830.  Jan.  2,  1832-Dec.  31,  1888.  In 
Library  of  Congress.  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisbui^g,  has  a 
file,  but  it  is  in  such  1>ad  shape  as  to  be  practically  useU^ns. 

American  Daily  Advertiser.     Phila^lelphia. 
1827-18:^9.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
1829-1832.     1833-1835.     1837-1838.     In  Wis.  Hist.  Library. 

American  Volunteer.    Carlisle. 

•  Ck't.,  1831-1840.     In  Pa.  State  Library,  Harrisbui^. 
A  bright,  country.  Democratic  paper,  full  of  political  news. 

Lancaster  Examiner  and  Herald. 

April  15,  1830-April  30,  1834.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

York  (iazette. 

May  27,  1828-Sept.  15,  1829.     In  Library  of  Congress. 
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9.  Pennsytvaiiia — Continued. 

Pittsburg  Gazette. 

1829-1840.     In  Pft.  Historical  Library,  Philadelphia. 

A  radical  Antimftaonic  paper,  which  ehowB  the  oplnloni  of  the  Scotch- 
Iriiih  Presbjrteriaiu  of  western  Peniuylvania. 

10.  Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  Republican.    Newport. 

Jan.  1,  181»-Nov.  19, 1829.  Jan.  7,  1830,  Dec.  2, 1830.  Oct., 
1833-1838.    In  Library  of  Congress. 

Republican  Herald.     Providence. 

Jan.  7,  1833-Dec.  8,  1833.  Jan.  3,  1835-1838.  In  Library  of 
Congress. 

11.  Vermont. 

Vermont  Gazette.     Bennington. 

Feb.  9,  1830-Dec.  5,  1832.  Jan.  7,  1834-1837.  In  Library  of 
Congress.  Nearly  a  complete  file,  1827-1836,  in  Vermont 
State  Library,  Montpelier. 

Veniiont  Intelligencer.     Bellows  Falls. 

February  26, 1832-February  16, 1834.  In  Library  of  Congress. 
1832-1833.     In  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier. 

Vermont  Patriot  imd  State  Gazette.    Montpelier. 

May  4,  June  22,  June  29,  1829.     August  6,  1832-1837.     In 

Library  of  Congress. 
1830-1833.     In  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier. 

Vermont  Ai^s.    Middlebury. 

January  4,  11,  February  28,  1832.  January  5,  1836-Septem- 
ber  26,  1837.     In  Library  of  Congress. 

Burlington  Sentinel. 

1827-1830.     In  American  Antiquarian  Library,  Worcester. 
1830-1837.     In  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier. 

North  Star.     Danville. 

1827-1836. 

The  pioneer  A ntl masonic  paper  of  the  State. 

Vermont  Watchman.    Montpelier. 

1829  and  1831.     In  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier. 

Also  in  Library  of  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
A  leading  National  Republican  paper,  containing  important  political 

IICMTS. 

Vermont  State  Journal.     Montpelier. 

1831-1836.     In  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier. 

An  official  organ  during  the  Antimaaonic  r^me.  Gives  the  best  his- 
tory of  Antimafionic  movements  in  the  State  from  an  Antimasoiiic 
standpoint. 

Vermont  Chronicle.     Windsor. 

1831-1836.  In  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier.  Also  in 
Library  of  State  University  of  Vennont,  Burlington. 
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12.  MiBcellaneous  papers. 

American  Free  Mawn.     Louisville,  Ky. 
1854.     In  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

Contains  a  Maxonic  account  of  An timaaonry.    II  Is  very  tuieful  from 
that  standpoint. 

Teinj^erance  Recorder.     Albany,  N.  Y. 

March,  18.32-February,  1835.      In  Wisc^onsin  Historical  Li- 
brary. 

Important  for  occasional  references  as  to  the  views  of  temperance 
advocates  on  the  subject  of  Antimasonry. 

Niles  Regi8t<?r.     Baltimore. 

1827-1840. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  Mjurces  for  election  accounts,  investigations 
speeches,  incidents,  etc. 
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London,  1885. 
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CONTENTS. 
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(1)  Secretary's  Report  of  the  Organization  and  Proceedings,  Saratoga,  Septem- 
ber 9, 10, 1884,  pp.  5-44.  Prefaced  by  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  H.  B.  Adams  on 
••  A  New  Historical  Movement,"  from  The  Nation,  September  18, 1884.. 
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